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INTRODUCTION. 

I  msH  to  set  down,  with  plunnesi  and  sincerity,  tbe  motives  that  hare 
indnced  me  to  undertake  a  New  Hiatorj  of  England,  and  the  objects  1 
propose  to  myself  in  the  task. 

In  October,  1854,  upon  the  occasion  of  Xiord  John  Boaaell  deKvering  an 
address  at  Bristol  on  the  Study  of  History,  the  following  obsenations 
appeared  in  "  The  Times : " — 

"We  have  no  other  Hutory  of  Sn^lattd  than  Hnme's.  The  cool, 
scoffing  philosopher,  who  conld  relate  with  nnmfQed  temper  the  outrages  of 
despotism,  the  vices  of  kings,  and  the  extravagances  of  sup^stition,  and 
resepred  his  criticisms  for  genias  and  his  sarcasms  for  zeal,  still  retains  his 
place  on  our  shelves  and  our  tables.  Goldsmith  has  put  him  out  of  boys' 
schools,  and  Mrs.  Markham  has  hit  on  a  style  that  does  admirably  for  young 
ladies ;  but  when  a  yonng  man  of  eighteen  asks  for  a  History  of  England, 
there  is  no  resource  but  to  give  Him  Hume." 

Many  of  the  materials  for  "The  Popular  History  of  England"  had 
been  collected  and  arranged  before  these  remarks  were  published,  I  had 
long  desired  to  write  a  IRalory  of  the  People  ;  a  history  which  should  not 
merely  disport  in  "  a  gay  wilderness  of  anecdotes,  manners  and  customs, 
furniture  and  fashions,"  but  should  connect  domestic  matters  with  the  course 
of  public  events  and  the  political  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  society. 
One  observation  of  the  accomphshed  journalist  gave  a  deSnite  character  to 
tliis  desire.  I  considered  the  "young  man  of  eighteen"  the  representative 
of  a  very  large  class  of  readers  in  the  present  day— those,  of  either  sex,  who 
with  the  average  amount  of  intell^iice  that  has,  now  made  us  a  reading 
people,  have  no  superabundant  leisure  for  pursuing  the  history  of  tiieir 
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country  as  a  laborious  and  difficult  study.  The  lawyer  and  the  statesman 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  compendious  history.  They  must  toil  through 
much  of  the  same  mass  of  documentary  material  as  that  upon  which  the 
historical  writer  constructs  his  narrative.  But  for  the  great  body  of  present 
readers,  even  twenty  octavo  volumes  constitute  a  formidable  undertaking. 
Hume  was  compendious  compared  with  Bspin.  But  when  we  are  con- 
tent to  foi^t  "  the  scoffing  philosopher "  in  the  narrative  powers  of  one 
of  the  most  perfect  masters  of  style,— and  can  even  patiently  endure  his 
studied  perversions  of  historical  evidence  in  our  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the 
most  subtle  of  casuists, — we  have  yet  to  seek  for  a  History  of  England. 
Hume  gives  us  the  history  of  our  country  to  1689,  More  than  a  century 
and  a  half  of  the  most  instmctive  history  of  modem  times  is  to  be  sought  in 
professed  "  Continuations,"  which,  if  they  are  free  &om  the  taint  of  Hume's 
manifold  defects,  have  little  claim  to  share  the  honour  of  his  surpassing 
merits.  Smollett  takes  up  the  narrative  of  Hume;  and,  with  no  great 
labour  of  research,  finds  his  way  through  another  seventy  years.  We  Bave 
to  choose  between  the  "Continuations"  of  Smollett,  for  the  history  of 
nearly  a  century  before  we  reach  our  own  period.  Looking  at  the  bulk  of 
these  various  performances  which  have  been  accustomed  to  travel  in  au 
ill-assorted  companionship  with  Hume,  we  may  ask  if  a  history  of  smaller 
proportionate  dimensions  is  not  wanting  in  our  time?  Above  all,  is  not  a 
eompendiout  work,  written  upon  an  uniform  plan,  particularly  needed,  "  when 
a  young  man  of  eighteen  asks  for  a  History  of  Eugland  ?  " 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that,  in  endeavouring  to  meet  this  demand, 
ray  first  business  was  to  define  the  limits  and  proportions  of  a  History  that 
should  hold  a  middle  place,  as  to  its  extent,  between  the  school-history, 
such  as  that  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  library-history  of  Hume  himself,  with 
Continuation  upon  Continuation.  Goldsmith's  larger  history,in  four  volumes 
octavo,  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  abridgment  of  Hume,  continued  to  the 
time  of  George  II.  With  all  the  skill  of  the  author  in  what  he  called 
" book-buUding,"  that  work,  even  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  more  meagre  than  "a 
young  man  of  eighteen"  will  naturally  require.  It  has  the  common  fault  of 
all  aoridgmeuts.  Wantiug  unity  of  plan,  it  lias  no  principle  of  cohesion. 
Goldsmith,  in  his  prefitce,  modestly  and  justly  said,  "To  attain  the  greatest 
number  of  advantages  with  the  fewest  inconveniences,  is  all  that  can  be 
attained  in  au  abridgment,  the  veiy  name  of  which  implies  imperfection." 
It  is  not  the  mere  want  of  space  that  constitutes  the  inherent  defect  of  an 
abridgmeut.  It  is  that  the  scale  of  its  composition  is  not  uniform.  He 
that  would  produce  a  snccessful  history  of  half,  or  less  than  half,  the  size 
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of  Hume  aad  Smollett,  must  le-model  the  whole  of  the  materials  which 
were  aocesaible  to  those  writers,  with  the  incorporation  of  a  vast  amount  of 
hutorical  matter  that  was  not  open  to  use  in  their  day.  His  work  may  be 
called  a  compendium,  but  certaiuly  not  an  abridgment,  according  to  out 
modern  use  of  the  word.* 

In  coming  to  a  definite  view  of  the  nature  of  the  book,  as  to  size 
and  price,  whicli  I  should  desire  to  offer,  "  when  a  young  man  of  eighteen 
asks  for  a  History  of  England,"  I  had  no  inducement  to  depart  from  my 
original  design  of  writing  a  History  of  the  People.  Such  a  history  appears 
to  me  best  suited  for  those  who  are  putting  on  the  daties  of  life,  and  looking 
forward  to  discharge  them  with  a  clear  view  of  their  rights  and  obligations, 
founded  upon  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  past.  But  to  avoid 
giving  an  impression  that  I  was  about  to  write  the  Domestic  History  of  our  ' 
country,  apart  from  its  Public  History,  I  determined  to  entitle  my  book  "The 
Popular  History  of  Englancl."  Let  me  endeavour  to  explain  my  views  ou 
this  second  point. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Itobertson,  is  related  to  have 
said: — "  I  have  heard  Henry's  '  History  of  Britmn '  well  spoken  of;  lam 
told  it  is  carried  on  in  separate  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the 
re%ioas  history.  I  wish  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and  tliat  is 
the  lustory  of  manners,  of  common  life."  To  this  Bobertson  answered : — 
"Henry  should  liave  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which  is  enough  for 
any  man."  Dr.  Bobertsou,  I  presume  to  think,  did  not  take  a  complete 
view  of  this  subject.  "The  history  of  manners,  of  common  life,"  is 
esaentJally  dependent  upon  "  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious  history " 
of  a  nation.  Pubhc  events  act  upon  the  condition  of  a  people,  and  the 
condition  of  a  people  interchangeably  acts  upon  public  events. 

But  History,  as  it  is  generally  written,  deals  too  exclusively  with  public 
events ;  and  it  is  carried  on  too  much  "  in  separate  divisions."  "We  ought  not 
only  to  chronicle  the  acts  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  but  we  should  "  read 
their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes."  We  should  understand  the  inseparable 
connection  between  the  State  history  and  the  Domestic.  "When  there  is 
prosperous  industry  and  fireside  comfort,  then,  it  may  be  assumed,  there  is 
good  government,     When  labour  is   oppressed  and  homes   are  wretched, 

*  While  speaking  of  abridgmenta,  I  most  cspeciall;  dniro  to  guard  mjulf  from  a.  notion  OM 
"  The  Popnlu  Hiiloiy  of  EngUnd "  will  ba  su  abridgmsnl  of  ' '  Tbe  Pictorial  HiMoij  of 
BugUnd."  Ab  the  pnbliaher  of  that  Tslnable  Hiator;,  I  hud  cause  to  regret  that  its  limlta  vent 
bejood  vhat,  m  its  pnjeetor,  I  original];  conlampiated.  The  present  vorli  wiii  be  far  len 
Tdnininaiu.  Bat  it  vili  neither  follow  the  aitangement  of  "The  Pictorial,''  aor  uae  ita  material^ 
fsoept  w  tJie;  are  eommon  to  dl  biatoriea. 
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then,  howerer  povoful  majr  be  antbority  and  arms  howeret  triamphant, 
there  is  "  sometiiiug  rotten  in  the  State." 

Properly  to  trace  this  essential  connection  betireen   Qoreninient  and 
People,  we  must  look  at  history  from  a  new  point  of  view.     We  must  pnt 
the  People  in  the  foreground.     We  most  study  events  and  institutions,  not 
as  abstract  facts,  but  as  influencing  the  condition  of  a  whole  nation. 
"  Tht  monitrou  onwd  of  milliont  mide  for  osi — " 

it  is  gone.  Let  ua  look  at  the  "  millions  "  with  another  faith — the  faith  of 
our  own  times. 

The  Feople,  if  I  understand  the  term  rightly,  means  the  Commons  of 
these  realms,  and  not  any  distinct  class  or  section  of  the  population.  Ninety 
years  ago.  Goldsmith  called  the  "middle  order  of  manHnd"  the  "People," 
and  those  below  them  the  "Rabble."  We  have  outlived  all  this.  A 
centoty  of  thought  and  action  has  widened  and  deepened  the  foundations  of 
the  State.  This  People,  then,  want  to  find,  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
something  more  thaa  a  series  of  annals,  either  of  policy  or  war.  In 
connection  with  a  ^ithfnl  narrative  of  public  affiiirs,  they  want  to  learn  their 
own  history — how  they  have  grown  out  of  slavery,  out  of  feudal  wrong,  out 
of  regal  despotism,  into  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  position  of  the 
grSlatest  estate  of  the  realm.  They  want  to  know  how  the  course  of  events, 
the  principles  of  govenuaent,  and  the  progress  of  all  our  social  institutions, 
have  affected  their  condition.  They  want  to  know  how  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  the  refinements  of  art  and  literature,  have  raised  them  in  the 
moral  and  social  scale.  They  want  to  know  how  the  great  work  of  the 
elevation  of  industry  has  progressed  from  age  to  age  in  past  times,  and  from 
year  to  year  in  our  times.  They  want  to  learn  the  history  of  the  English 
Home,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  English  State. 

The  province  of  the  historian  is  symbolised  by  those  paintings  of  the 
U  use  of  History,  which  represent  her  with  a  lialf  expanded  scroll.  She  has 
a  great  office — to  make  the  Past  intelligible  to  the  Present  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Future : 

' '  P&at  uid  Puton  are  ths  vingi 
On  whose  rapport,  humoniaiulf  coajoin'd, 
IfoTca  ths  gnat  apiiit  of  bnnuui  knoirledge." 

But  the  contemplative  and  passionless  Muse  also  points  ont  the  humbler, 
but  not  less  important  duty  of  the  patient  antiquary,  who  unrolls  many  a 
foi^tten  document  "rich  with  the  spoils  of  time."  This  is  the  office 
which   Sir  Philip    Sydney   somewhat    satirised    when   he   described  iha 
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historian,  "loaden  with  old  moose-eaten  records;  aathorisiiig  bimself, 
for  the  most  part,  apoii  other  histories,  whose  greatest  authorities  are  built 
upon  the  notable  fonndation  Hearsay ;  having  mnch  ado  to  accord  differing 
writers,  asd  to  pick  truth  ont  of  partialttj."  Tbia  is  the  especial  labour  of 
him  who  attempts  to  write  a  popular  compendium  of  the  History  of  England, 
But  to  be  popolar,  he  iieed  not  be  unphilosophical ;  to  be  truly  philosophical  he  ' 
mast  be  invariably  accniate,  and  occasionally  minute.  He  has  to  select  from  a 
vast  storehoase  of  facts;  but  he  cannot  make  a  judicious  selection  without  a 
broad  comprehension  of  their  relative  value.  How  these  focts  are  to  be 
-grouped — what  the  prominence  to  be  given  to  individual  facts — depends 
very  mnch  upon  his  pre-conceived  theory  of  the  ofBce  of  historian. 
"  History,"  it  is  said,  "  b  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  This  aphorism 
was  promulgated  when  it  was  thought  expedient  to  regard  history  as  a  vast 
collection  of  raw  material  that  might  be  worked  up  into  illustrations  of  moral 
science,  in  which  science  political  and  religious  theories  were  necessarily 
included.  But  the  tendency  of  much  modem  historical  writing  has  been 
somewhat  in  the  opposite  direction.  Striking  events  and  interesting 
personagea  have  been  exhibited  in  prominent  relief,  without  any  great 
attention  to  the  figures  of  t!ie  back-ground,  or  the  relation  of  the  scene  to  the 
multitudinous  occurrences  and  opinions  of  its  own  age  or  of  previous  ages. 
It  is  in  the  due  admistore  of  the  individual  and  ttie  general  that  history 
should  find  the  course  of  its  highest  daty — that  of  popular  instruction.  For 
myself,  I  may  say  that  having  no  pretension  to  aim  at  what  is  called  the 
dignity  of  history;  not  labouring  to  establish  any  pre-conceived  theory  of 
public  good  beyond  asserting  the  great  principle  of  social  progress;  and 
cherishing  a  disposition  more  to  general  tolerance  than  sectarian  auimosity ; 
I  aspire  only  to  make  the  history  of  my  country  a  connected  narrative  of 
the  progress  of  the  people  of  my  country.  If  I  accomplish  this,  I  shall  not 
be  very  careful  about  selecting  facts  that  may  especially  vindicate  "  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  example."  I  shall  tell  fairly  what  I  believe  to  be  true, 
without  concerning  myself  whether  it  offend  or  conciliate  adverse  opinions, 
political  or  religious.  The  time  is  long  since  past,  when  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II,  was  considered  a  dangerous  precedent,  as  regarded  the  Crown ; 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Sunstan  and  Becket  may  have  a 
candid  appreciation  without  a  real  or  implied  prostration  before  any  principle 
of  Church  snpremai^.  AH  men  who  have  had  a  marked  influence  npon 
their  time  demand  to  be  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  circnmsUncea 
amidst  which  they  operated.  On  the  one  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  spirit 
of  an  age,  individual  worth  and  delinquency,  wisdom  and  folly,  reason  and 
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pBssioB)  hare  had  very  much'  to  do  in  the  advancement  or  retardation  of  that 
spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  an  age,  hoirever  hidden  or 
imperfectly  seen,  has  always  exercised  a  great  control  upon  all  indiriduid 
action,  for  good  or  for  eril.  Gray,  in  his  quality  of  a  philosophical  poet, 
has  said  that, 

"  Lore  coold  teuli  a  moti&rch  to  be  vue, 
And  gospel-light  first  da«n'd  &om  BuUen'i  epa." 

Bat  out  of  the  fierce  passion  of  Henry,  or  tlie  fatal  ambition  of  Anne,  no 
"  gospel-iight "  would  have  shone,  had  not  Wickliffe  and  Luther  banished 
some  of  the  darkness  that  preceded  the  dawning. 

"The  Popular  History  of  England"  may,  by  some  few,  he  considered  as 
unnecessary  if  not  intrusive,  at  a  time  when  popular  reading  is,  in  a  large 
degree,  bestowed  upon  the  Newspaper.  Upon  a  recent  occasion  of  com- 
petitive examination,  a  considerable  number  of  candidates  were  rejected 
through  their  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  history.  Their 
ill  success  is  not  so  much  to  be  deplored  as  tlie  deprivation  of  iatellectoal 
benefit  to  which  a  large  body  of  students  had  submitted.  Any  system  of 
education  which  dispenses  with  the  study  of  our  own  history,  however  well 
it  may  teach  other  things,  is  learned  ignorance.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  actual  position  of  this  kingdom,  its  relation  to  foreign  countriea, 
the  character  of  its  people,  the  principles  of  its  institutions,  the  elements  of 
its  wealth,  the  duties  of  its  government,  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  snbject  to 
subject,  and  the  bond  of  all  to  the  State,  that  these  cannot  be  truly  understood 
without  a  general  knowledge  of  our  history :  and  that  whoever  rejects  tliat 
knowledge  as .  something  indifferent  when  compared  with  the  interest  of 
passing  events,  or  less  essential  than  classics  or  mathematics,  makes  a 
mistake  which,  if  it  were  general,  would  soon  lower  the  popular  intellect  to 
a  condition  incompatible  with  civil  and  religions  freedom  or  national 
independence. 

The  one  great  fact  that  renders  it  so  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
Englishman  should  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  country — not  merely 
of  its  regal  annals  but  of  all  the  varying  aspects  of  society — is  tliis :  AH 
that  we  justly  pride  ourselves  upon,  whether  in  our  institutions  or  our 
national  character,  has  resulted  from  the  principle  of  growth,  and  not  of 
creation.  The  Boman,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  did  not  each  of  them, 
without  interference  of  the  other,  mix  their  hlood  with  the  old  British  stock, 
nor  did  either  of  them  bequeath  to  us  our  political  constitution.  To  the 
Boman  we  may  distinctly  trace  our  municipal  institutions,  in  obedience  to, 
or  in  connectiop  with,  a  central  acthority,  which  rode  supreme  over  the 
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rights  of  indindo&la.  To  the  Sason  we  oire  thst  principle  of  pavonal 
libertj  which  has  anrvived,  tUroagh  twelve  hundred  years,  every  attempt  to 
merge  the  freedom  of  the  governed  in  the  absolnte  control  of  the  governors. 
From  the  feudal  system  of  the  Norman,  we  derive  those  appropriationg  of 
territoiy,  which,  however  liable  to  abuses  in  their  extent  and  their  transmis- 
sion, have  afforded  secnrity  to  all  property,  daring  many  generations,  by 
their  unassailable  permanency.  Amidst  these  influences,  the  powet  of  the 
Church,  how  manifest  soever  may  have  been  its  pride  and  luxury,  has 
sustained  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  society,  and  has  been  the 
parent  and  conservator  of  literature  and  art.  It  is  not  to  any  one  particular 
epoch  of  this  history  of  nineteen  hundred  years  that  we  can  point  for  the 
establishment  of  any  one  common  privilege  or  immnnity.  We  associate 
Magna  Charta  with  King  John,  and  the  Bill  of  Bights  with  William  III. ; 
but  in  Uie  intermediate  struggles  of  five  centuries  we  must  look  for  the  true 
growth  of  constitutional  government.  It  is  only  in  following  out  the  great 
law  of  progress,  tliat  we  can  properly  appreciate  what  we  are,  by  compre- 
hending what  we  have  been.  Nor  must  the  observance  of  this  law  of 
prepress  be  confined  to  the  acts  of  Kings  and  Parliaments.  The  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  serf — the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  burgher — 
tile  civil  submission  of  the  priest — the  legal  control  of  the  insolent  baron  in 
his  castle  by  the  resistance  of  the  stnrdy  mechanic  in  his  cottage — the  right 
of  the  whole  bo^  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  only  by  their  representatives — 
are  each  intimately  associated  with  the  universal  progress  in  industry  and 
knowledge.  Thus  it  is  that  all  our  history,  whether  it  be  the  history  of 
government,  of  religion,  of  arts,  of  manners,  is  linked  together,  from  the 
invasion  of  Ctesar,  when  the  people  of  Britain  waded  through  their  marshes, 
to  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  when  the  same  land  is  rich  with  the  accumulated 
labour  of  ages; — from  the  period  when  a  horseman  carried  a  royal  missive 
with  "  haste,  poste  haste,"  in  a  tedious  week's  journ^  from  London  to  York, 
to  the  time  when  the  electric-wire  connects  the  Eusine  with  the  Thames,  and 
reduces  the  communication  of  three  thousand  miles  to  the  space  of  a  day's 
travel. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  indicate,  very  briefly,  the  general  distribution  of 
the  several  parts  of  this  History.  It  will  not  be  carried  on  "  in  separate 
divisions."  It  may  be  convenient  to  a  writer  to  treat  of  a  period  under 
distinct  heads,  such  as  those  adopted  by  Dr.  Henry — Civil  and  Military ; 
Ecclesiastical;  Constitution;  Learning;  Arts;  Commerce;  Manners; — 
but  such  an  arrangement  necessarily  involves  a  large  amount  of  prolixity 
and  repetition.    The  intervals,  also,  at  which  the  several  divisions  occur  in 
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works  80  conducte<t  are  much  too  bng;  for,  in  a  centni;  and  a  half,  or  two 
crnturies,  social  changes  are  nsoallj  bo  great,  ^t  the  Laws,  Learning,  Arts, 
and  Customs  of  tlie  beginning  of  such  a  period  have  little  in  common  with 
those  of  ita  conclusion.  At  convenient  intervak,  in  this  work,  a  Chapter 
will  follow  the  State  History,  in  which  these  various  aspects  of  Society  will 
be  embraced.  Thus,  accompanying  the  early  narrative,  Ciiaptn  III.  is 
devoted  to  such  matters  in  connection  with  the  Roman  period,  under  the  bead 
of  "  Condition  of  the  Country  at  the  end  of  the  Tliird  Century."  The  same 
principle  will  be  adopted  at  a  marked  point  of  the  Saxon  period ;  the  same  of 
the  Norman;  and  so  on  to  modern  times.  Neither  will  the  distinction  of 
Reigns  be  so  empliaticalty  observed  as  is  osiial  in  our  histories.  The  Begnsl 
years  ore  most  convenient  chronological  marks — as  tiseful  as  mile-stones  to 
the  traveller.  But  as  the  traveller  does  not  halt  at  each  milestone  to  survey 
the  country,  so  the  historical  reader  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  dead 
stop,  when  a  second  William  succeeds  to  a  first,  or  a  third  Edward  to  a 
second.  Except  in  very  remarkable  cases,  which  may  be  called  revolu- 
tionaiy,  society  undergoes  little  change  at  the  immediate  period  of  the 
accession  of  one  Floatagenet  to  another  Plantagenet,  or  even  of  a  Stuart 
to  a  Tudor.  The  changes  are  gradual,  like  those  of  the  natural  world.  . 
Great  historical  eras  are  as  marked  as  the  Seasons.  Bat  aa  Spring  slides 
into  Summer,  and  Autumn  into  Winter,  so  we  pass  on  from  Domesday-book 
to  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  and  from  the  Conformity  Bill  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  not  by  jumps  from  reign  to  le^,  but  by  progressive  scenes, 
in  which  others  than  Sovereigns  are  conspicuous,  and  in  which  the  accessories 
representing  public  opinion  and  society  are  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
chief  actors. 

I  have  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  wood-engravings  have  been 
selected  by  me,  not  as  mere  embellishments  but  as  illnstiationa  of  the  text. 
Tliey  will  have  the  advantage  in  many  cases,  of  presenting  a  more  vivid 
picture  than  any  description,  of  lacalities,  of  monumental  remains,  of 
costume,  of  works  (tf  industry  and  art,  of  popular  amusements;  and,  in 
connection  with  portraits  of  the  sovereigns  engraved  on  ateel,  of  remarkable 
persons,  in  civil,  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history. 

CHARLES  KNIQIIT. 
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CHAPTBK  I. 

Belitf  thaX  AlbioD  vu  onca  put  of  the  Cantinenlr—LeEends— The  Gauls— Brilani  umst  tlia 
GbdIi— Dnudiim  in  Gaol — Drnidism  in  Biilain— The  FM|ile  of  BriMin— Csnr'i 
Inruion,  B.O.  G6— Se<uad  Idtuidd,  b.c.  54— The  Romans  quit  Briliin,  B.o.  6i — 
Condition  of  the  Coontr;  after  the  Roman  InTusion — Aburf — StoueheDge — Tbe  Dmidical 
AaBie — Cud  obeliD' 

LBIOK"  waa  once  believed  to  have  been  originally  a  part  of 
the  Continent:  "That  our  Iblb  of  Albion  hath  been 
CoNTisEKT  witli  Gallia  hath  been  the  opinion  of  divera," 
Thus  writes  Richard  Veretegan,  aome  two  centuries  ago, 
and  Bupporta  "the  opinion  of  divetB"  with  "Bundrypreg- 
nant  reasons."*  One  very  aatisfactory  reason  was  pleasantly 
imagined,  a  century  earlier,  by  Sir  Thomaa  More :  "  How- 
beit,  as  they  eay,  and  as  tbe  fashion  of  the  place  itself  doth 
partly  show,  it  waa  not  ever  (always)  conipasBed  about  with 
the  sea.  But  King  XTtopUB,  whose  name,  as  conqueror,  the 
island  beareth,  even  at  his  arriving  and  entering  upon  the 
land,  forthwith  obtaining  the  victory,  caused  fifteen  miles 
space  of  uplandiab  ground,  where  the  sea  had  no  paessge, 
to  be  cut  and  digged  up;  and  bo  wrought  tbe  searatmdabout 
the  land."  t  If  King  Utopua  (by  which  name  is  shadowed 
forth  Brutus,  the  mythic  coloniser  of  Britain)  had  not  per- 
fonned  this  prodigioua  feat — compared  with  which  a  ahip-conal  through 
*  Ee^t'totinn  of  I>sc&j»j  IntelUgenix,  chap.  It.    1073.  t  CtopU,  boob  U.  diapL   , 
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Darien  would  be  the  vork  of  cbiliireii  Bcratching  nmnels  in  tlie  suida — or  if 
Bome  greater  power  had  not  willed,  ia  countless  ages  before  Troy  fell,  and 
Brutus  was  a  wanderer,  that  this  labour  was  unnecessary — no  History  of 
England  would  have  been  written.  The  Commentaries  of  Cssar,  our  first 
authentic  historian,  would  have  dealt  with  that  small  peninsula  as  a  portion  of 
Oaul.  The  Boman,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  the  Norman,  would  not  have 
struggled  for  the  mastery  of  The  Islutd  during  ten  centuries,  For  four 
centuries  onward,  the  great  mixed  nation,  which  bad  grown  upon  the  island, 
would  not  have  gone  forth  in  their  ships  to  crusade  or  conquest.  What  is 
more  important,  they  would  not  have  gradiiaUy  modelled  their  own  insti- 
tutions at  their  own  wiU,  and  have  created  a  national  character,  which,  at  the 
end  of  four  centuries  more,  enables  them  to  look  hack  upon  a  course  of 
unceasing  progress,  whether  of  power  in  the  atate,  or  of  civilisation  in  the 
people.  If  this  sea-bridge  had  remained,  no  "  nook-ahotten  isle  of  Albion" 
would  have  planted  America,  or  built  up  an  empire  in  India,  or  colonised 
Australia.  The  language  which  ifi  filling  the  earth  would  have  had  no 
distinct  utterance.  In  the  literature  of  that  language  we  should  not  have 
boasted  a  nobler  possession  than  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind."  The 
History  of  England  would  have  been  the  history  of  a  province. 

Our  Island  History  commences  with  Caaar.  Fables,  such  as  Qeoftey  of 
Monmouth's,  translated  out  of  the  language  of  Brittany,  of  a  line  of  kings 
before  the  Bomans,  have  left  one  legend  that  has  become  to  all  a  wondrouB 
reality — the  story  of  King  Lear.  But  all  these  legends,  the  cherished  lore  of 
the  Monasteries,  were  the  assured  belief  of  the  chivalrie  ages.  Spenser  has 
versified  them ;  Milton  has  embodied  them  in  stately  prose,  with  a  poet's  half 
credulity.  No  one  now  craves  "  to  read  those  books,"  as  the  Knights  of 
'  The  Faery  Queen '  desired : — 

"  bimiing  both  intk  ferrent  fire 
Their  conutrj's  onceatrj  to  imdentuid.'' 

Our  genuine  ancestry  has  stirring  stories  enough  for  the  gratification  of  the 
most  romantic  temper.  For,  in  the  real  narratives  of  that  ancestry,  we  not 
only  read,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  of  kings,  and  priests,  and  mighty 
warriors,  but  of  a  people  with  strong  passions  and  generous  impulses  ;  brave, 
enduring ;  dangerous  enemies,  zealous  friends.  Tlie  first  distinct  trace  of 
this  ptople  ia  au  iuteresting  record  of  the  beginnings  of  a  great  nation. 

In  that  portion  of  Brittany  which  is  now  known  as  the  department  of 
Morbilian,  dwelt  a  maritime  tribe,  whom  Caisar  describes  as  the  Veneti. 
The  Morbihan,  or  Little  Sea,  is  a  gulf,  navigable,  aroidflt  shoals  and  sand- 
banks, to  Vannea — a  name  derived  from  tlie  Homan  name  of  the  inhabitanta. 
The  towns  of  this  dangerous  coaat,  where  the  storms  of  the  AtLirtic  render 
even  modern  navigation  very  difficult,  were  built,  according  to  C;eanr,  upon 
promontories  and  tongues  of  shore  almost  inaccessible,  defying  a  land  force 
when  the  tide  was  at  flood,  and  secure  that  hostile  ships  would  be  stranded 
at  the  ebb.  The  hardy  race  living  on  this  aea-board  had  a  navy  of  no  con- 
temptible character.  Their  vessels  were  of  amall  draught,  ao  as  to  navigate 
the  land-locked  shallows  ;  and  yet  so  strongly  built  as  to  dare  the  tempests 
of  the  great  ocean.  The  Teneti  traded  with  Britain.  In  all  probability  they 
bad  a  common  language  with  the  natives  of  our  southern  coasts  j  unques- 
tionably they  had  a  common  religion.    Giesar  had  ovemin  the  great«r  put  of 
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Gaul ;  but  the  Yeneti  defied  him,  and  seized  his  envoys  who  were  oommis- 
eioned  to  procure  com.    The  Tigorous  Boman  huilt  a  fleet  on  the  Loire,  and 
prepared  to  march  into  the  revolted  countiy.     The  Veneti  sent  for  succour 
to  Britain,  and  the  Britons  answered  the  call.     They  came,  no  doubt,  in 
strong  boats,  such  as  Cnsar  described  the  Veneti  to  possess,  with  flat  bottoms, 
and  high  prows,  and  sails  made  of  hides, — boats  which  would  bear  the  fury 
of  the  gales  between  the  Lizard's  Point  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     They  came 
to  resist  oppression,  without  a  fear  of  being  themselves  oppressed.     They 
knew  of  the  power  of  Bome  from  the  merchants  who  trafficked  with  them  for 
the  prodace  of  their  tin-mines  ;  hut  in  their  island  strength  they  had  no  dread 
of  their  own  subjugation.     The  Boman  poet  called  them,  "the  Britons  almost 
separated  from  the  whole  world."     "  What  greater  barrier  is  there,"  said 
Titus  to  the  Jews,  "  than  the  wall  of  the  ocean  by 
which  the  Britons  are  surrounded  F  "  *     In  that 
wall  tfaey  placed  their  security.    But  the  barrier 
that  rolled  between  them  and  the  European  con- 
tinent was  even  then  their  great  highway.     They 
sailed  to  the  aid  of  the  Veneti;  and  by  this  fearless         '- 
generosity  brought   down   upon    themselves    the        j.. 
vengeance  of  Ctesar,  after  be  had  made  a  conquest        r-l 
of  their  aUies.  ~  _ 

Of  the  masterly  description  which  the  conqueror 
of  &aul  has  left  of  the  people  of  that  region,  very 
much  applies  to  the  people  of  Britain,  of  whom  his  j^^  camx. 

pictures  are  less  minute.     The  peculiar  characte- 
ristics of  our  own  islanders  arc  tolerably  well  CBtahlished  by  various  testimony. 
In  the  religious  condition  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Britons  there  was  no  diffe- 
rence.    There  was  little  difference,  perhaps,  in  their  civil  state. 

Very  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Auray  with  the  waters  of  the 
Iforbihan,  is  the  plain  of  Carnac,  where  stands  a  vast  monument  of  the  days 
of  Dniidiam ;  larger  far  than  Stonehenge,  hut  of  less  finished  construction. 
The  common  road  passes  between  rows  of  high  stones  for  half  a  mile :  and  of 
these  rows  there  are  eleven,  the  separate  stones  having  intervals  of  about 
fifteen  paces.  Of  this  stupendous  work  there  still  stand  four  tliounand  stones. 
The  district  is  full  of  other  works  of  marf  which  wo  call  Druidical.  Even  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  religion  of  the  simple  people  of  that  stormy 
coast  was  associated  with  the  legends  of  the  antique  worship.  Once  a  year 
priests  came  in  a  boat 'to  say  mass  over  the  remains  of  an  engulphed  city, 
where  great  blocks  of  stone,  held  to  be  relics  of  Druidieal  temples,  were  to 
be  seen  at  low  water.t  And  the  people  in  their  fishing-boata  gathered  round 
the  priests,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  went  up  to  Heaven— a  voieo  of  solemn 
memorial  to  ancestors  wlioae  faith  still  lingered  amidst  a  purer  worship,  as 
the  mistletoe  ot  the  Druidieal  oaks  still  mingles  with  tlie  cvei^eens  of 
Christmas.  "The  system  of  Drnidism,"  says  C.Tsar,  "is  tliought  to  have 
been  formed  in  Britain,  and  from  thence  carried  over  into  Gaul ;  and  now 
those  who  wish  to  be  more  accurately  versed  in  it  go  to  Britam,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Motliing  in  the  eariy  existence  of  Britain  indicated  the  greatness  which 
■  PUvinB  Joiaplin^  Lb.  iLo.  16.  t  P.  Chov»!iBr,  Ln  BrtUsnc,  p.  fiS9. 
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sbe  was  deHtiaed  to  atttun,"  *  Thus  writes  the  most  eloquent  histonas  ot 
our  own  day.  It  hu  been  too  hastily  supposed  that  mere  savages  peopled 
this  Britain  in  her  early 
existence.  The  Britons, 
as  known  to  the  Bomans, 
were  a  people  of  high 
courage,  disciplined  and 
obedient  to  authority,  and 
yet  impatient  of  sub- 
jection ;  not  unacquainted 
with  some  important  arts 
of  life  ;  exchanging  com- 
modities for  money  of 
copper  and  iron;  mining 
and  smelting  their  native 
tin ;  poaseasing  an  agri- 
nnti.li  Wonimna  of  broiizc.  culture    not    wholly    un- 

scientific, for  they  underatood  the  process  of  marling,  and  raised  cattle  in 
great  numbers :— a  naval  people,  with  boats,  and  probably  vesaela  of  burden, 
Hailing  far  away  into  a  tempestuous  sea; 
a  warlike  people,  with  swords  and  shields 
and  chariots,'  that  could  not  be  fabricated 
without  some  mechanical  knowledge;  a 
religious  -people,  building  temples  of 
gigantic  proportions,  and  raising  me- 
morials of  the  dead  in  earth-works  that 
rival  the  wonders  of  modem  engineering. 
Their  priests  were  their  lawgivers,  and 
the  great  ministers  of  whatever  moral  or 
material  civilisation  they  possessed ;  and 
we  see  that  the  most  perfect  element  of 
the  learning  of  the  priests  was  considered 
to  eiist  in  Britain.     Were  these  teachers 

and  lawgivers  surrounded  by  few  votaries  ""  '"''  *'"''*™'' 
and  subjects P      "The  population  is  very   great,   and  the   buildings  very 
numerous,"  says  Cicsar.     All  merely  savage  nations  never  replenish  &  land, 
because  they  never  sub- 
due it  to  their  use. 

, , "  The      system     of 

^^ Druidism "     has     been 

^^^f^J/B^B,     n>inut«ly  described    by 
^^^^l^-     CKsar.       The      Druids 


^  the 

■ — ^  sacred  things.  The 
i.com-b«now.  «.  liroodbsmiw.  T.  flubuij  Hill,  joung  resorieu  K)  inem^ 
for  instruction.  They 
irere  the  arbiters  of  disputes,  the  judges  of  crime;  and  men  under  their 
interdict  were  held  accursed,  and  were  banished  from  human  intercourse. 


*  UacaalaT,  Hiitorr  of  Hnglaiiil,  nhap.  I 
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Orar  this  body  one  chief  Druid  presided.  The  Druida  were  exempt  from 
military  eervice,  aad  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Their  instructionB  were 
oraL  They  held  that  after  death  the  soul  does  not  perish.  Tlieir 
■acriflcea  were  brutal ;  for  they  offered  up  crimiimls  to  propitiate  the  gods, 
and  if  criminals  irere  wanting  they  aacrificed  the  innocent.  Their  teaching 
iTBS  not  confined  to  their  own  worship.  They  discoursed  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  uid  of  their  motions, — of  the  extent  of  the  world,  and  the  people  of 
distant  climes.  But  there  was  another  Order  with  power  and  privilege — the 
Squeatriaji.  The  Knighta  had  armed  followers,  as  the  Druids  had  Btudious 
disciples.  There  were  Bards  also  who  sang  the  prdaea  of  their  heroes,  even 
■a  sir  Philip  Sidney  heard  the  old  aong  of  Percy  and  Douglas  aung  by  some 
blind  crowder — for  the  crowd,  or  rote,  a  wheel  atrikiiig  on  strings,  was  the 
instrument  of  these  our  anceatral  lyrists.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  dependent  upon  the  two  privileged  Orders,  at  least  in  Gaul,  and  were 
oppreaaed  by  grievous  exactiona — the  vaaaala  of  hard  task-masters.  The  land, 
however,  being  divided  amongst  many  tribes,  under  chieftaina  with  royal 
authority  and  military  command,  there  waa  probably  a  speciea  of  clanship,  in 
which  there  was  servitude  on  one  hand,  and  protection  on  the  other. 
Diodorus  Siculua,  a  contemporary  of  Ctessr,  saya  that  the  Britons,  whom  ho 
describes  as  simple  in  theb  manners,  and  frugal  in  their  modes  of  living, 
"  have  many  Mngs 
and  princes,  and  for 
the  moat  part  live 
peaceably  t<^ether," 

However  brave,  and  ' 

however  cruel  in  the 
debasing  custom  of 
human  sacrifice,  their 
passioiu  were  uuder 
aubjection  to  their 
intellectual  leaders. 
Diodorus  aays  of  the 
Gauls,  "  not  only  in 
the  concerns  of  peace, 
but  even  of  war,  not 
friends  alone,  but 
even  enemies  also, 
chiefly  defer  to  them 
[the  Druids]  and  to 
the     composers     of 

veraea.     Frequently,  —' 

during   hostilities, 
when  armies  are  ap- 
proaching each  other  ""^  ^""^  ^'"^ 
with  swords  drawn  snd  lances  extended,  these  men  rushing  between  them 
put  an  end  to  their  contentions,  taming  them  ss  they  would  tame  wilil 
beasta."*    Ptolemy,  the  Geographer,  who  flourished  about  a  century  and  u 
half  after  the  Bomans  had  become  acquainted  with  Brit^,  describee  its 
■  Hiit.,  lib.  T.  e.  31. 
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the  CeDUDAgni  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge;   the  S^ontUci,  iAie 

Ancalitea,  and  the  Bibroci  of  Hants,  Berks,  and  Wilts ;  and  the  Caasi.    CoMar 

represents  his  second  landing  as  a  conquest,  and  that  the  tribes  one   13J 

one  submitted.   But  the  inTadera 

quitted  the  country  the   same 

year,  and  went  bock  to  Gaul. 

Hostages  be  carried  with  him. 

Captives  he  might  have  taken  to 

adorn  bis  triumph.     But  he   is 

recorded  to    have  exhibited  no 

trophies    beyond    a    corslet    of 

British  pearls.     Cesar  did  not 

conquer  Britain,BaysTacituB,but 

only  showed  it  to  the  Bomans. 

It  was  ninety-seven  years  before 

Briti.h««iR™«.w-p<»«.  ^^^  invasion  was  attempted. 

In  the  course    of  that    period 

there  wss  peaceful    communication  with    Borne;    and  the  whole    island, 

accordiog  to  Strabo,  became  "  intimate  and  &miliar  to  the  Bomans."     But 

the  people  were  as  free  as  if  Cwaar  had  never  landed. 

In  this  interval  of  our  History,  which  it  would  be  useless  as  well  as  tedious 
to  attempt  to  fill  up  with  any  of  the  apocryphal  annals  of  British  princes,  let 
us  imagine  a  Soman  peacefully  traversing  the  island,  and  making  himself 
"  intimate  and  familiar"  with  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  cnstoms  of  the 
people.  Let  us  take  the  period  of  Cunobelin,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shakspere, 
who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Caligula. 

In  passing  from  tbe  coast  to  the  interior,  and  traversing  the  island,  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  before  the  Boman  dominion  this  was  a  country 
without  roads.  "  King  Dunwallo,"  says  Fahyan,  the  chronicler,  "  called  also 
MohnuciuB  or  Mulmutius,  began  the  four  highways  of  Britain,"  These, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  were  perfected  by  Bclinus,  his  son,  "  who 
caused  workmen  to  be  called,  and  set  them  to  pave  witLi  stone  the  said  ways, 
that  they  might  sufficiently  he  known  to  all  way-goere  or  traveilere."  This 
is  tradition — always  doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  learned  Camden  has  no 
faith  in  roads  before  tbe  Eomana.  But  the  celerity  of  Ctesar's  own  military 
movements ;  the  four  thousand  chariots  which  Cassirelannus  is  recorded  to 
have  opposed  to  his  progress,  render  it  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
country  could  have  been  so  penetrated  without  roads.  The  marshy  nature  of 
the  coast  lands  rendered  roads  absolutely  oecessory  for  communication  ;  and 
some  lands  of  the  interior  continued  iDarshy  when  the  Bomans  bad  been 
settled  in  Britain  for  a  century.  The  British  roads  and  tbe  Boman  roads 
alike  indicate  the  character  of  the  country.  The  British  generally  run 
along  the  chain  of  hills,  throwing  out  lateral  branches,  as  if  to  adjacent 
towns.  The  Boman,  often  elevated  by  great  labour  like  a  modern  railway, 
run  for  the  most  part  in  a  direct  line  from  station  to  station.  The  natives 
availed  themselves  of  the  natural  advantages  of  an  undulating  country  to 
pass  from  place  to  place;  the  Bomans  saw  that  art  and  industry  would 
convert  the  marshy  places  into  firm  causeways.     Thus,  then,  following  the 
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windings  of  the  hills,  and  occuianallr  deacending  to  the  plAma,  wliere  there 
would  be  sometimes  thick  woods,  thnagh  whicli  the  roads  puBed, — and 
Bometimea  com-fielda  con- 
tiguous to  the  Toads,  where 
the  laden  cart  moved  the 
produce  to  the  towns,  crossing 
little  streams  at  pebbly  fords, 
— would  the  stranger  adTaoce 
through  a  varied  region.  He 
wonld  find  the  towns  situated 
in  a  tract  of  woody  country, 
Eurrounded  by  a  deep  trench, 
and  defended  by  felled  treea. 
The  houses  would  show  the 
same  poor  appearance  which 
Caractacus  tUluded  to  when 
a  captive  at  Bome :  "  Why 
do  ye,  who  possess  such 
numerous  and  durable  edifices, 
cuvet  ourhumblecottages?"* 
There  were,  perhaps,  more 
durable  habitations  even  then 
in  Britain  than  wattled  huts. 
Chan  Castle,  in  Cornwall, 
with  granite  walls  of  pro- 
digious  thickness,  is   held  to  OmlWi  HuU— Prom  U«  AnUmlae  Column. 

have  beeu  such  a  British  work.  The  inbabitanta  of  these  wooded  villages  would 
be  agricultural  or  pastoral,  acArding  to  the  nature  of  the  aoil.  The  corn- 
growers  of  the  island  would  show  the  Eoman,  in  peaceful  confidence,  their 
subterranean  granariea.  Diodorus  Siculus  saya,  "  They  gathered  in  the 
harvest  by  cutting  off  the  ears  of  corn,  and  storing  them  in  subterraueouB 
repositoriea."  Ihey  were  a  people  who  evidently  had  some  great  principle  of 
association  in  their  induatry  as  in  their  religion.  Passing  through  Kent,  the 
stranger  would  see  aueh  pits  near  Crayford,  narrow  at  the  mouth,  like  a  well ; 
but  at  the  bottom  spreading  out  into  large  vaulted  chambers,  one  within 
another,  supported  by  chalk  pillars.  In  tbe  estuaries,  the  Soman  would 
observe  tbe  oyster- dredgers,  whore  labours  supplied  the  luxurious  tables  nf 
Bome,  03  well  as  their  owii  simple  boards.  There,  too,  would  be  tbe  musael- 
eeekers,  now  and  then  finding  a  pearl  in  the  shell  of  a  peculiar  apcciea.  In  tbe 
small  streams  would  be  seen  tlic  fisber  in  his  coracle,  rowing  awifLly  with  one 
hand,  and  managing  his  liuea  with  the  other,  even  as  the  dweller  on  the  Wye 
fishes  at  this  day.  On  the  rivers,  on  lakes,  and  on  the  coast,  would  be  canoes 
of  transit,  carrying  on  a  traffic  of  commodities,  rudely  and  imperfectly,  no 
doubt,  but  still  tbe  beginnings  of  a  higher  civilisation,  whose  great  elemeuta 
are  communication  and  interchange.  Such  a  boat  was  found  in  1831,  in  a 
creek  of  the  river  Arun.  llunters,  too,  he  would  see,  chasing  the  hart, 
and  the  boar,  and  the  hear,  mtb  small,  lean,  and  shaggy  doga,  aa  Oppian,  a 
Greek  poet  of  the  second  century,  has  described  them,  with  blinking  eyes 
*  Ziiuine  AnnaliDni,  lib.  li. 
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and  mntchleBS  scent.    Wherever  the  Btnmger  went  he  would  find  a  people 
not  devoid  of   energy.     Their  cold   and  uncertain  climate   compelled   a 
laborious  perseverance    to 
secure  the  means  of  life. 

The  Boman  visitor,  as  he 
proceeded  inland,  would  be 
struck  by  some  of  the  mouu- 
mentsof  arcugh  but  grand 
art  which  we  are  Iiccub- 
tomed  to  regard  aa  beloug- 
ing  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Britons.  Aathe  popular 
faith  of  the  Greeks  and 
So  mans  was  associated 
with  the  beautiful,  that  of 
KitsCt*  u  Britain      was      connected 

^    """■  with  the  vast;  and  these 

erections,  the  results  of  groat  plij'sical  and  mechanical  power,  were  held  to 
be  the  works  of  giants  or  spiritual  beinga.     Of  their  peculiar  uses  we  now 
know  little  or  nothing.     Near  Aylesford,  in  Kent,  the  traveller  in  our  day 
may  step  a  short  distance  from  the  road  and  see  Kit's  Coty  House — three 
large  atones  placed  upright, 
the  least  stone  being  inclosed 
in  the  side  ones,  with  a  fourth 
atone  laid  flat  over  the  three, 
leaving  a  space  within  where 
men  can  stand.      There  are 
similar    monuments    on    the 
banks    of    the    Jordan ;     at 
Darab,  in  Persia;  and  in  the 
principolity    of    Serapur,    in 
India.  We  call  these  buildings 
in  England    cromlechs ;    and 
it  is  said  they  were  erected 
for  the    purpose    of   human 

monfice.  The  Kom.n  Inyeller  »„,m  m,  .t  D^ 

would  confide  in  the  assertion 

of  Ca;3ar  that  these  sacrifices  were  frequent,  and  the  victims  numerous ; 
and  the  people  amongst  whom  he  sojourned  would  not  shrink  from 
narrating  the  immolation  of  criminals  as  a  laudable  custom,  even  aa  their 
civilised  descendants  Lave  approved  of  legalised  slaughter  for  many  offences 
which  are  now  dealt  with  more  mercifully.  If  he  passed  on  to  the  great  chalk 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  he  would  see  a  vast  tract  of  open  country,  whose  chief 
features  liave  probably  undergone  little  change  during  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years.  A  road,  acknowledged  to  be  British,  still  crosses  Salisbury 
plain  into  Berkshire.  A  vast  earthen  rampart  called  Waiisdyke  extends  for 
miles— a  supposed  defence  of  one  tribe  ogaiust  another.  If  it  were  possible 
to  imagine  that  our  England  of  the  nineteenth  century  should,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  become  again  a  country  of  dense  woods  and  impervious  marshes — if  the 
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record  of  our  artfl  sliould  perish,  and  our  literature  be  as  forgotten  as  tho 
songs  of  the  old  British  bards — some  antiquary  might  speculate  upon  our 
nulvay  cuttings  and  embankments,  and  hold  tfaat  they  were  for  purposes  of 
warlike  communication.  In  Wiltshire  there  are  deep  coTered-ways  or  lines 
of  communication  from  one  British  town  to  another,  with  broad  dykes  and 


Cramlich  at  Fk 

f  equal  height  on  each  side. 


irsleBy. 


banks  of  equal  height  on  each  side.  Spenkiug  of  the  people  of  this  island  at 
the  time  of  the  Soman  invasion,  Southey  says,  "  The  ferocity  of  their  manners, 
little  as  is  otherwise  knoim  of  them,  ia  sufficiently  shown  by  their  scythed 
war-chariota,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  open  country  the  path  from  one  town  to 


another  w 


The  eo  ered  vaya  and  war  char  ots  tell  o 


y  a  covered- way."* 
something  more, than  ferocity  of    nanners      Burke    though  d  sclaim  ng  a 
belief  in  any  great  amount  of  what  we  call  c  vilisat  on  amongst  the  Br  tish 
•  Co!  oqn  ei  toI      p  64 
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tribes,  candidly  aaji,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  something  eztnordinaiy,  and 
not  euily  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Britons  should  have  be«n  bo  expert  in 
the  fabric  of  those  chariots,  when  they  seem  utterly  ignorant  in  all  other 
mechanic  arts."  *  If  the  Boman  stranger  came  amongst  these  covered-ways, 
and  saw  the  war-chariots  driven  along  them  in  some  great  gathering  for  civil 
or  religious  celebration,  he  would  recollect  CceBar's  description  of  the  British 
ee»ed<e ;  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  charioteers  would  drive  their  horses 
down  steep  descents,  rush  onward  to  meet  their  enemy,  and,  sometimes, 
leaving  their  chariots,  fight  on  foot,  man  to  man.  But  the  Boman  would  also 
recollect  that  such  was  the  practice  of  the  warriors  of  Homer;  and  he  would 
think  the  people  not  quite  so  barbarous  as  Kome  believed.  He  would 
compare  their  mode  of  fighting  with  that  of  Hector,  who,  when  dyke  and  wall 
opposed  the  passage  of  his  chariots, 

"  Fotl'arm'd  belook  Lim  to  tbe  gronnd  ; 
And  tlien  ill  leR.  iheir  dutriots  wbea  he  «u  Ken  to  lud. 
Baling  aboat  him,  sod  gave  up  each  chariot  and  iteed. 
To  tiieir  dirKtors."  t 

Towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Wiltshire  downs  is  the  great 
tenjple  of  Abury, — a  circle  of  enormous  stones,  enclosing  an  area  of  twenty- 


eight  acres,  within  which  were  two  other  circles.  Tear  after  year  have  these 
mighty  blocks  been  broken  up  for  building ;  but  the  plan  of  this  vast 
amphitheatre  can  bo  diatiuctly  traced.  Near  this  monument  is  Silbury  Hill, 
the  largest  artificial  mound  in  Europe.  The  Boman  might  learn  the  history 
of  this  magnificent  mound,  in  whose  formation  thousands  must  have  laboured 
for  some  great  common  object,  some  heart-stirring  purpose ,  some  form  of 

•  English  History,  chnp.  ii.  +  Iliad,  book  lii.,  Ch.niiman'e  tnui-Istion, 
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bero-worship,  some  eleTating  impulae  of  reverence.     Wandering  amidst  tbeae 

plaina,  the  stranger  would  perpetually  meet  with  Hepulchral  mounds,  now 

called  barrows.      Here, 

in    the     tumuli    where 

generation  after  genera- 
tion were  gathered,  we 

still  find  the  relics  of 

old  British  art,  such  aa 

the  Soman  might  have  ' 

obeerved,  aa  omamenta 

of  the  person,  or  con- 

veniencea  of  the  house-  st«,,h«,g^_P,r^=ti«Eio™tkE.  ™«,«d. 

hold,  or  weapons  of  war.     Hero  are  dug  up,  flint  and  bronze  arrow-heada 

and  Bpear-heads,  bodkins,  necklaces,  and  beads,  urns  and  driuking-cupa.  The 
plains  would  look  to  him, 
as  tliej  do  at  this  day,  aa 
a  vast  unpeopled  region. 
But  in  truth,  the  district 
ia  not  level,  but  presents 
a  succession  of  ridge  upon 
ridge,  with  little  cultivated 
vaUeya,  where  the  abodea 
of  man  are  hidden.  The 
scene  probably  presented 
the  same  character  in  the 
early  times  —  a  pastoral 
district  thickly  populated, 
— the    seat    of   a    central 

relipon  and  government.     In  the  heart  of  theae  plains  ia  Stonehenge— once 

a  perfect  structure  of  huge  materials  symmetrically  arranged.     CiBBar  saya 

of  the  priests  and  judges   of  Gaul, 

"  These  Druids  bold  a  meeting  at  a 

certain  time  of  the  year  in  a  con- 
secrated spot  in  the  country  of  the 

Camutes  (people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chartres),  which  country  ia 

considered  to  bo  in  the  centre  of  all 

Ghul.      Hither    assemble    all,    from 

every  part,  who  have  a  litigation,  and 

submit  themselves  to  their  determina- 
tion    and      sentence."      Stonehenge 

might  have  exhibited  such  an  nasize 

to   the    Koman  viaitor.      From   the 

great  British  towns  of  Silchestcr  and 

Winchester,     pilgrims    might     have 

poured  across  the  plains  by  the  roada 

which  led  direct  to  them.     At  twenty 

miles  distant  was  Abury.     The  town  and  hUl-fort  of  Sarum  was  close  at  hand. 

The  solitude  which  now  reigns  aronnd  Stonehenge  might  have  been  broken 


u  nnd  SilDklDg-capa, 
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by  the  tramp  of  multitudes,  when  the  Boman  traTeUer  croased  theao  dowoa. 
He  might  probablj  encounter  some  wretched  victim  of  the  stern  Druidioal 
InwB,  who  had  been  judf^ed  at  thia  assize — a  wandering  oatcaat  from  aociet  j— 
an  oSender  for  whom  life  would  have  no  further  solace,  even  if  life  could  be 
preserved  in  de^iert  places,  where  be  might  herd  with  the  fox  and  the  wolf; 
for  such  penalties  waited  upon  the  offenders  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the 
sentence  of  the  priestly  lawgivers.  They  were  cut  off  from  fire  and  fiieL 
In  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  two  a  milder  worship  and  a  more  merciful  law 
were  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Britiah  people.  Christianity  waa  to  oome  for  a 
little  while  :  and  afterwards  a  long  night  of  barbarism,  till  it  again  returned 
to  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  the  light  shone  in  darkness,  never  again  to  be 
extinguished.  But  of  those  who  brought  Christianity  to  these  lands,  iu  ibB 
early  days  of  which  we  have  Bpoken,  there  is  no  record.  Our  poet, 
'Wordsworth,  alludes  to  the  conjectures  that  belong  to  thia  unsolved  questioo. 
' '  Wuvlermg  Uinmgh  the  Waot 

Hid  Loir  P>al  awhile  in  Brituu  dwsU, 

And  call  tlie  Pountun  forth  bf  mirsde. 

And  with  dreid  ngns  the  naionit  streun  icTcat  1 

Or  Ht,  wbaM  bonds  dropp'd  OS,  whoae  primn  Jootb 

Flew  open,  bj  an  Ang^i  Toice  anbur'd  I 

Or  nme  of  humbler  nunc  lo  theie  vild  ihorea 

Storm-diiTni,  wlio,  b»Ting  seen  the  cup  of  woe 

Pus  from  their  Hait«r,  MJonni'd  here  to  gusrd 

The  preeioni  coTTent  thej  had  taught  to  flow  1 " 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered.     Enough,  that  the  stream  has  long 
flowed  Jbr  «« ; 

"  That  Btrciun  upon  whose  boeom  we  hare  pass'd. 
Floating  at  eue,  while  nBtioni  hare  eflseed 
Nations,  and  Death  bis  gather'd  to  hia  fold 
Long  linet  of  mighty  kings." 

In  the  early  intercourse  of  Some  with  Britain,  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  were  probably  known  to  the  strangprs  moat  completely,  if  not  exclu- 
sively :  but  in  subsequent  periods  tfae  midland  and  northern  districts  became 
familiar  to  them,  in  a  series  of  tremendous  struggles  with  the  hardy  people. 
Ctmobelin,  one  of  the  few  famous  of  British  names,  was  the  moat  powerful 
of  the  kings  before  the  invasion  of  Claudius.  Nearly  a  century  bad  elapsed 
between  the  invasion  of  Ccesar  and  that  period,  and  the  government  of  the 
country  had  manifestly  sustained  great  changes.  The  separat*  dominion  of 
many  petty  chieftains  had  been  merged  in  that  of  kings,  each  ruling  over 
large  parts  of  the  island.  Cunobelin  was  king  of  the  IVinobantes,  whose 
territory  embraced  a  large  portion  of  South  Britain.  His  capital,  Camalo- 
dunum,  is  now  considered,  by  moat  antiquarian  authorities,  to  have  been 
Colchester,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  was  favourably  situated  for 
maritime  communication  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Colne.  That  Cunobelin  was  surrounded  by 
some  attributes  of  a  later  civilisation  may  be 
gathered  from  the  various  coins  of  his  reign 
which  still  exist.  There  are  earlier  coins,  some 
bearing  the  name  of  Tascioranus,  supposed  to 
be  the  father  of  Cunobelin.  Tho  numerous  coins  of  the  king  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  were  once  thought  to  be  of  Eoman  workmanship     they  undoubtedly 
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exhibit  an  acqnnintaoce  with  the  mythology  of  Borne,  and  with  Bomon 
cnatoms  :  on  the  reverse  of  some  of  them  we  see  Apollo,  Hercules,  Fegasua, 
Medusa ;  on  others  we  have  types  of  British  productireneBB — a  pig  and  an 
ear  of  barley.*  There  is  abuudant  evidenca  that  the  great  idea  of  imperial 
Borne  was  lanuliar  to  the  rulers  of  England,  although  they  were  yet  free 
from  her  chain. 

*  It  U  now  held  b;  muif  naminoatUts  that  the  BritoiiB  pnctised  th«  xrt  cf  coining  preriaus 
to  the  Roman  innuion.  In  the  receJTed  editions  of  Coau'B  Commentaries  there  is  this 
passage  ; — "  Dtontnr  ant  sre  ant  taleia  feireii  ad  eertnm  pondns  examinatU,  pro  nnmmo;"  <^ 
from  which  it  ii  iniaired  that  (he  Britons  determined  the  Talas  of  pieoes  of  metal  bf  their 
weight,  haring  no  coinage.  Ur.  Hawkins  has  disoovered  that  the  i«nage  in  Onsar  was  altered 
in  the  HTenleenth  eentniy,  and  that  all  the  principal  manuicripta  of  Cesar  give  the  naasan 
tkni :— "  Utanlnr  ant  sre  aut  nmnma  anreo  aut  amialia  ferreis  ad  oertnm  pondni  a, 


Coin  ol  Cuaobeliu. 
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Cnligulk'B  mock  triomph,  t.T).  tO — KipeditioD  of  FUirttai,  i.».  43 — AtKtiI  of  CIsadiGB  in 
BrituB— C^aladnDnm — TemplB  of  Claudius — Romxa  eatimalc  of  the  Britigh  People — 
Defnt  o[  Canictaciu.  i.D.  SO— AtUck  of  Suebmioi  upon  Uoiw,  i.e.  dl— Rarolt  of 
Bokdiixk— DeelrnctioD  of  British  Citi«i— Defeat  of  Boadioot — ConsolBhip  of  Agrioola, 
i-v.  78— I>efe:it  of  Galgunu,  a.d.  81— Hadrlaa  :  kis  Wall,  A.D.  120— SaTonu,  A.D.  20S 
—Death  of  SeveniB,  j.d.  211. 

"  Why  tribute  ?  Why  should  we  pay  tribute  P  If  Cieaar  can  hide  the 
»un  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him 
tribute  for  light;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,"*  The  dramatic  poet  has 
faithfully  interpreted  the  spirit  of  the  Britons  in  their  dealings  with  Bonie, 
after  the  generatiou  had  passed  nway  which  had  witnessed  the  might  of  the 
great  Julius.  The  island  was,  no  doubt,  under  the  shadow  of  the  eagle's 
wing,  but  there  was  no  homage,  and  no  violence.  "  There  was  a  long  oblivion 
of  Britain,"  says  Tacitus,  t 

In  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  ninety-five  years  after  the 
iuTasion  of  Cssar,  Adminius,  a  son  of  Cunobeliu,  who  had  been  banished  by 
bis  father,  placing  himself  under  the  authority  of  Caligula,  instigated  an 
invasion  of  his  native  country.  During  the  previous  reign  of  Tiberius  there 
had  been  courteous  intercourse  between  Britain  and  £ome  ;  for  the  soldiers 
of  GermanicuB,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  British  shore,  were  rescued  and 
sent  home  by  the  islanders.  Caligula,  one  of  those  monstrous  eiaraples  which 
all  history,  and  the  Boman  especially,  presents,  of  an  insane  will  united  with 
an  unbridled  power,  hastily  resolved — abandoning  the  war  which  he  was 
carrying  on  in  Germany— upon  a  causeless  invasion  of  Britain.     Ho  marched 

*  Cjmbcliae,  lurtiii.,  w.  1. 
+  It  la  unnecemryto  refer  to  the  oumcruua  puungea  of  Tacitus  uhii^h  form  tbe  cLi^f  anthoritj 
fur  niaiij  of  the  facts  of  thil  diApler. 
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Ida  legions  to  Boulogne ;  ho  embarked  in  a  Btatel^  galley ;  and,  having  looked 
upon  the  white  cliffa  as  he  laUed  a  little  way  &oin  the  shore,  he  returned  to 
the  port,  and,  ascendmg  a  throne,  commaaded  his  troops  to  gather  all  the 
sheila  of  the  beach,  and  hear  them  in  triumpli  to  Borne,  as  "  the  spoils  of  the 
ocean."     One  monument  of  this  folly  remained  for  ages.     On  a  cliff  near 
the  entrance  of  the  port  stood,  till  the  year  1644,  a  Boman  lighthouse,  held 
to  hare  been  the  building  which  Caligula  is  asserted  to  have  set  up  on  this 
occaaion.    In  that  year  the  cliff  was  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  the  lighthouse 
fell.    At  Dover  there  waa  a  corresponding  Boman  pharos.     The  remains  of 
each  carry  us  back  to  the  time  when  the  mastars  of  the  world,  amidst  tlie 
pride  and  luxury  of  their 
ambitious    empire,    left 
the  foot-prints  of  a  great 
civihaation        wherever 
they  trod.  They  marked 
tbeir  course  by  works 
of  utility.    The  Boman 
historians  despised  Cali- 
gula, bisocean-spoila  and 
his  lofty  throne.     But 
his  pwreant  was  to  he 
played  over  E^ain  with 

a  nearer  approach  to  a  stem  reality.     Seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
after  Caligula's  survey  of  the  coasts,  came  to  the  same  spot  another  young 
emperor,  flushed  vrith  power;  and  there  he  encamped  his  legioiu,  and  prepared 
hia  rafts  for  a  mighty  invasion.     Suetonius  tells  the  story  of  CediguU:* 
Thiers   that  of   Napo- 
leon.t    The  parallel  is 
somewhat     remarkable. 
In    the    centre    of   an 
amphitheatre,     on     the 
margin  of  the  sea,  waa 
erected  a  throne  for  tho 
French    emperor.      Be- 
fore it,  "  afterthe  model 
of   the  Eorasn    people 
assembled  in  their  vast 
cuuai„.  arenas,"  were  ranged  the 

various  corps  of  liic 
army  in  close  columns;  and  as  the  hero  distributed  rewards,  the  ebostr. 
"  swore  to  ahed  their  blood  on  the  coast  of  England,  to  assure  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  man  who  governed  it,  the  uncontested  empire  of  tlio 
world."  The  camp  broke  up,  almost  as  hastily  as  Caligula's.  A  useless 
column  remains  to  tell  of  the  modem  pageant. 

The  mock  triumph  of  Caligula  had  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  realstrugsili!. 

Claudius  became  emperor ;  and  he  was  stirred  up  to  the  hazard  of  an  invasion 

of  Britain  by  discontented  fugitives  from  the  power  of  the  native  rulers.     II  b 

resolved  to  makeBritainaproTince  of  the  empire;  and  selected  AulusFlautius 

*  Cap.  40.  ■I'  lliitolre  ilu  Conaolst  «t  dc  rRmpire,  Urn  xi. 
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to  crosB  the  sea  with  an  anny  from  Gaul.     At  first  he  had  to  encounter  a 
mutinous  BolJiery.     A  century  had  nearly  elapaed  aince  the  Eoman  arm  had 
come  iuto  conflict  with  the  British.     The  popular  opinion  waa  that  the  Britons 
wure  a  fierce  people,  heyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world,  whom  Cfesar 
had  vainly  attempted  to  subdue,  and  who  refuied  tribute  to  Augustus.     The 
contemptible  termination  of  Caligula's  expedition  might  have  been  the  result 
of  similar  forebodings  amongst  iiia  legions.     The  troops  of  Plautiua  at  last 
consented  to  embark.     They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  so  as  to  land  at 
several  points.     They  were  aniious  and  dispirited ;  but  at  length  the  fioman 
courage  waa  aroused  by  tlie  Eoman  superstition.     As  the  fleet  waa  coasting 
from  east  to  west  a  meteor  travelled  over  their  course,  shooting  flames  from 
the  east,  as  if  to  indicate  the  point  to  which  they  should  navigate.     They 
landed  without  opposition  ;  "  for  the  Britorji,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  "  from  what 
they  had    learned,  not 
expecting     that      they 
would    come,  had    not 
assembled  together ;  nor 
even  when  they  arrif ed 
did  they  attack    them, 
but  fled  to  the  marshes 
and  woods,  hoping    to 
wear  them  out  by  delay ; 
and  that,  a3  had  hap- 
pened     under     Julius 
Cajsar,   they  would    go 
hack  without    eflecting 
their  gurpose."  • 

Durmg  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  Cunobelin  had 
died;  and  his  two  sons, 
CaractacuB  and  Togo- 
dnmnua,  succeeded  to 
„        „    ,  his     power.       It     waa 

Romin  Elephants.  -      .       .1 

Bgamst  these  pnncea 
that  Plautiua  directed  hia  attacks.  There  was  the  same  course  of  strategy 
on  the  part  of  the  invaded  as  in  the  time  of  Ciesar.  They  fancied  themaelves 
secure  when  they  could  place  a  river,  of  which  they  knew  the  fords,  between 
themselves  and  their  enemy.  But  the  Eoniana  had  expert  swimmers  in  their 
ranks,  who,  again  and  again,  surprised  the 
too  confident  natives,  and  drove  them  on< 
ward  to  their  marshes.  In  the  treacherous 
swamps  and  the  pathless  woods,  large  bodies 
of  the  Bomans  themselves  perished ;  and 
Flautiys,  in  the  midst  of  victories,  became 
irresolute,  and  sent  for  succour  to  hia  Em- 
peror. TogodumnuB  had  fallen  ;  Caractacus  remained  to  brave  the  imperial 
power.  Claudius  comes : — "  He  who  waited  ready  with  a  huge  preparation, 
us  if  not  safe,  though  amidst  the  flower  of  all  his  Bomans,  Ule  a  great  EasMTv 
*  DiiQ  CwauoB,  lib.  Lc 
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kin^,  with  armad  elephants  marches  through  Gallia.  80  full  of  peril  wu  this 
enterprise  eBteemed,  as  not  without  all  this  equips^,  aod  itTMiger  terron 
than  Koman  armies,  to  meet  the  natiTo  and  the  naked  British  valour  defending 
their  country."  •  CaractacuB  had  retreated  to  the  west.  Claudiua  having, 
after  hie  landing,  joined  hia  farces  to  those  of  Flantius,  marched  with  an 
overwhelming  power  upon  Camalodnnum.  Hia  expedition  to  Britain  waa 
more  a  parade  than  a  conquest.  He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  the  island. 
The  army  sahited  him  with  the  tide  of  Imperator;  and  he  returned  to  Borne, 
to  assume  the  name  of  Britannicus,  and  to  be  worshipped  aa  a  god.  The 
memoiy  of  hia  Britannic  triumph  ia  preserved  upon  his  coinage. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Colchester  stand  the  walla  of  a  vast  square  building, 
known  as  the  Castle.  It  ia  a  work  of  most  extraordinary  size  and  aolidity, 
far  exceeding  in  dimeodons  and  strength  any  of  the  Norman  keeps,  such  as 


Itciiuiliu  of  ColcheeUT  CuUo.    (^arth  Bide.) 

those  of  Bocheater  and  Ijondon,  The  Boman  tile  ia  imbedded,  with  consider- 
able regularity,  in  many  parts  of  the  wall ;  and  the  internal  arrangement 
appears  to  be  essentially  diilerent  from  the  remaining  examples  of  Norman 
defences.  A.  theory  therefore  has  been  set  up,  and  supported  with  great 
ingenuity,  that  this  is  the  veritable  temple  erected  by  the  Boman  colonists 
of  Camalodunum,  in  honour  of  the  deified  Claudius.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
revolt  of  the  Iceni,  seventeen  years  after  the  invasion  of  Claudius,  repeatedly 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Canudodunum.  "They"  (the  Britons)  "regarded 
the  temple  erected  to  the  god  Claudius  as  tbe  bulwark  of  eternal  domination ; 
— "  Their  substance  was  devoured  by  the  priests  who  ministered  in  the  temple" 
—-"  The  veterans  relied  upon  the  shelterandstrengthof  the  temple."  Without 
adopting  or  controveiting  the  opinion  that  the  Castle  of  Colchester  is  the 
*  Milton.     BiBtor;  of  Englixmil,  hook  ii. 
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actual  Temple  of  Claudius,"  the  locality  itself  possesses  tbe  highest  Interest,  aa 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  that  great  confiict  which,  after  various  fortunes, 
ultimately  placed  the  whole  of  South  Britain  under  the  power  of  Borne. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  minutely  to  follow  the  relations  of  the  ancient 
historians  in  regu^  to  the  localities  of  the  long  Soman  warfare  with  the 
British  trihes.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  We  know  distinctly  that  Vespasian,  the 
lieutenant  of  Flautius,  afberwarda  Emperor,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
but  we  also  leam,  that  the  succmb  of  this  Qenera],  who  subjected  twenty 
towns,  was  not  accomplished  without  a  perpetual  struggle.  His  son,  Titus, 
who  in  Brittun  waa  acquiring  that  military  training  which  made  him  the  great 
instrument  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  recorded  to 
have  saved  the  life  of  his  father,  who  waa  "hemined  in  by  the  barbarians,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  slain."  Although  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  island  were  comparatively  tranquil,  and  the  Bomans 
could  pour  in  reinforcements  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast,  and  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  the  Colne,  numerous  tribes  were  in  arms  in  the 
north  and  the  west ;  and  those  of  the  south  and  east,  who  had  been  imperfectly 
subdued,  were  ready  for  new  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  triumphs 
which  Borne  bestowed  upon  her  victorious  generals  Flautius  and  Vespasian  ; 
the  perseverance  with  which  the  most  ambitious  of  her  sons  went  again  and 
again  to  the  struggle  with  the  so-called  barbarians ;  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
importance  tbat  was  attached  t«  this  distant  empire.  The  common  opinion 
of  the  low  state  of  civilisation  amongst  the  people  who  thus  contended  with 
the  greatest  military  power  of  the  world,  is  amply  refuted  by  the  naked  facts 
of  this  early  history.  Till  Agricola  came,  with  the  tranquniising  power  of 
the  great  coloniser  superadded  to  the  brute  force  of  the  remorseless  conqueror, 
there  was  a  perpetual  series  of  revolts  agunst  the  invader,  more  or  less 
national.  The  stirring  histories  of  Caractacua  and  Boadicea  have  furnished 
subjects  for  the  poet  and  the  painter ;  and  the  Boman  annalists  themselves 
have  been  eloquent  in  their  panegyrics  of  the  noble  captive  and  the  warrior 
queen.  But,  however  magnified  by  the  ancient  historians  may  have  been  the 
heroism  of  individual  leaders,  the  character  of  the  people  has  received  ample 
praise  from  the  most  acute  and  discriminating  of  Boman  writers.  Accordiug 
to  Tacitus,  they  were  resolute  and  fierce  by  nature ;  they  would  pay  tribute 
and  submit  to  the  Boman  levies,  but  they  would  bear  no  insult  or  injury  ; 
they  would  obey,  but  they  vrould  not  be  slaves.  Assuredly  the  great 
composite  edifice  of  the  British  character  has  been  raised  upon  very  solid 
foundations. 

There  is  a  loily  hill  in  Shropshire,  near  the  junction  of  the  Clun  and  the 
Teme,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Caer-Caradoc,  the  town  of  Caradoc. 
Caradoc  was  Caractacus.  Tacitus  has  described  the  fortified  place  where  the 
British  Chieftain  met  the  legions  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  af^er  that  General  had 
subdued  the  revolted  Iceni,  who  inhabited  Norfolk  and  Sufl'olk.  The  position 
of  Caractacus  waa  on  a  mouutain-ridge,  with  a  wall  of  stone  for  a  rampart. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  flowed  a  river  dangerous  to  be  forded,  and  hosts 
of  men  guarded  the  intrencbments.  From  the  time  of  that  great  battle, 
according  to  Camden,  the  place  was  called  Caer-Caradoc.  The  confederated 
Rouiana  na  a  Tcmnle  lo  tlnir  Jdficil  Emporor, 
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Britoiu  were  unable  to  reeiBt  the  Bomas  BSBault.  The  Britons  fonglit  with 
■rrows,  which  did  terrible  execution  aa  the  aasailanta  scaled  the  mountain- 
sides; but  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight  which  followed,  the  close  order  of  the 
disciplined  Teterans  prerailcd  against  the  tumultuoua  onslaughts  of  the  hardf 
mountaineers.  "  Signal  was  this  victoiy,"  aays  Tacitus ;  "  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  Caractacus  were  taken  prisoners,  and  his  hrothera  auirendered 
to  mercy."  Caractacus  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Cartismandua, 
Queen  of  the  BrigaAtes  (the  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire),  hj  whom 
he  was  betrayed,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Bomans.  Tacitus  saja  that  he  had 
held  out  against  the  Bomana  nine  years.  The  invasion  of  Claudius  took 
place  A.D.  43  i  the  defeat  of  Caractacus  was  in  the  year  50  or  51.  The 
oration  of  Caractacus  before  Claudius  and  Agrippina  is  probably  one  of  those 
many  passages  in  which  the  Boman  historians  put  on  tiie  attributes  of  the 
poet.  Milton  has  expressed  his  contempt  of  such  historical  embellishments; 
"  I  affect  not  set  speeches  in  a  history,  unless  known  for  certain  to  have 
been  so  spoken  in  effect  as  they  are  written,  nor  then,  unless  worth  rehearsalj 
and  to  invent  such,  though  eloquently,  as  some  historians  have  done,  is  an 
abuse  of  posterity,  raising  in  them  that  read  other  conceptions  of  those  times 
and  persons  than  were  true."  *  And  yet  the  speeches  which  Tacitus  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  Caractacus,  and  Boadicea,  and  Galgacus,  were  certainly 
intended  to  present  true  conceptions  of  times  and  persons.  He  lived  veiy 
near  to  those  times.  If  he  were  not  in  Britain  himself,  he  must  have  attained 
the  most  accurate  notions  of  the  condition  of  the  coimtry  from  his  father-in- 
law  Agncola.  "When,  therefore,  he  makes  Caractacus  say  that  he  was  n  prince 
bom  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  goreming  many  nations — master  of  men, 
and  arms,  and  horses,  and  riches — be  means  to  exhibit,  not  the  character  of  a 
prond  savage,  hut  of  a  high-minded  chief  of  a  warlike  peofJe, — of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  land  abounding  in  possessions,  of  which  the  Bomans  came  to 

plunder  them.     The  historian  mingled  the  

dramatic  form  with  the  narrative.  The 
great  captive  enters  Bome,  with  his  ser- 
vants and  followers  bearing  his  wur- 
trappings,  and  golden  collars,  and  spoils 
thnt  he  had  won  in  his  native  wars.  His 
wife,  and  daughter,  and  brothers  followed, 
lint  in  the  triumphal  pomp  the  man  him- 
self was  the  grcrtt  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  assembled  people  and  the  Pnetorinn 
bands — he  who  had  so  long  defied  the 
Imperial  power.  His  renown  had  gone 
before  him.  The  noble  bearing  of  Carac- 
tacus, according  to  the  historian,  saved 
his   life.      To   Ostorius    was    decreed    a 

triumph  ;  and  the  Senate  proclaimed  the       

capture  of  Caractacus  as  an  event  no  less     "^^^^^"^^^r^HT^^^^^^ 

■II      .  -  *L        iL  !■.».■  A  Romim  jmd  Captive.    (Tottn-colU.) 

illustrious  than  those  of  past  times,  when 

conquered  kings  were  presented  to  the  Eoman  people,  as  Syphai  was  by 

Publius  Scipio,  and  Perseus  by  Lucius  Paulus.     But  if  Caractacus  were 

*  niitory  of  Englnnd,  book  ii. 
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spared,  otlier  Britieh  captives  hod  been  offend  u  Bacrificefl  to  tlie  love  of 
ferodouB  fixciteDient  in  the  Boman  people.  In  tbe  triumpit  of  Plautiua, 
".DOMj  foreign  freedmen  and  Britiali  captires  fought  in  the  gkdiaterial 
combat,  numberB  of  whom  he  (Claudius)  deatroyed  in  this  kind  of  spectacle, 
and  gloried  in  it."  * 

^Die  tribes  whom  Caraotaciu  had  led,  though  scattered,  were  unsubdued. 
The  SUuies,  a  people  of  South  "Wales,  continued  to  make  the  most  obstinate 
reaiatance,  insomucb  that  Claudius  declared  that  their  very  name  must  be 
blotted  out.  Amidst  this  harassing  warfare  Oatorius  died,  worn  out  with 
anxiety. 

A  few  years  roll  on,  and  Nero  weara  the  Imperial  purple.  Since  OstoHus, 
there  bad  been  two  commanders  in  Britain,  Aulus  Didiua  and  Yeranius.  Id 
the  year  68,  Suetonius  Faulinua  succeeds  to  the  command.  He  ruled  in 
tranquillity  for  two  years,  when  he  resolved  to  attack  Mona  (the  Isle  of 
Anglesey),  the  great  seat  of  Druidiam.  Over  the  Menai  Strait,  where  tbe 
raUway  train  now  shoots  with  the  rapidity  of  the  hurricane,  he  transported 
his  infantry  in  shallow  Tcssels,  whilst  his  cavalry  swam  across  tbe  passage. 
Tacitus  has  described  the  scene  which  ensued,  with  his  characteristic  power. 
On  the  shore  were  armed  men  in  dense  array ;  women  with  loose  hair, 
running  amougst  them  like  furies,  clothed  in  dark  robes  and  bearing  lighted 
t<»ehe8.  The  Ate  of  the  poets,  with  her  burning  torch  and  her  bloody  sword, 
would  seem  to  be  the  personification  of  these  terrific  women.  Surrounding 
these  multitudes  were  bands  of  Druids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  with 
the  most  frantic  gestures.  The  Soman  Bi^diers  were  awe-struck,  and  with 
difSculty  could  be  led  on  to  attack  sncb  unwonted  enemies.  The  priests,  and 
tbe  women,  and  the  armed  hosts,  at  length  fled  from  the  real  terrors  of  an 
uoBpariog  soldiery;  and  multitudes  perished  by  sword  and  fire.  "Agarriiioil," 
says  Tacitus,  "  was  afterwards  placed  unoogst  the  vanquished,  and  the  groves 
consecrated  to  their  cruel  superstition  were  cut  down  :  for  they  held  it  right 
to  smear  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and  to  cousult  tbe  will 
of  the  gods  by  the  quivering  of  human  fieah." 

In  the  attack  upon  Mooa,  Suetonius  waa  probably  impelled  by  tbe  desire 
to  root  out  the  religious  system  of  the  Britons,  which  was  oue  of  tbe  chief 
causes  of  their  enduring  hostility  to  Home.  The  Druidical  worship  was  a 
deep-rooted  belief,  long  established,  and  universally  adopted.  The  mythology 
of  the  Pantheon  was  contemptible  and  odious  to  those  who  cultivated  a 
superstition  of  a  more  solemn  and  influential  character.  It  gave  them  the 
daring  courage  and  deep  revenge  of  fanaticism.  In  the  revolt  of  Boadicea, 
which  took  place  while  Suetonius  was  making  his  attack  upon  Mona,  the 
extraordinary  impulse  which  collected  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  tbe 
natives  in  arms  woe  as  much  given  by  the  insults  to  their  national  worship 
nnd  their  sacred  places,  as  by  the  rapacious  estortiona  and  the  gross 
licentiousness  of  the  lioman  ofSeials.  Boadicea,  "bleeding  from  tbe  Boman 
rods,"  Btirred  the  Tceni  to  vengeance  not  more  than  "  the  temple  built  and 
dedicated  to  the  deified  Claudius."  "Wben  the  statue  of  Victory  in  that 
temple  fell  down  without  any  visible  violence,  and  tbe  aflrigbtcd  Itomnus  of 
Gamalodunum  saw  terrible  omens  in  the  appearances  of  the  tidal  kikes, 
women  chanted  prophetic  denunciations  in  the  streets,  and  strangers  bdwled 
*  Kon  CissiDS. 
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nad  murmured  iu  tbe  public  places.*  Contempt  luid  defiance  preeeded  the 
Kork  of  dOBtructicni.  If  the  orationB  which  Dioa  Casfiius  haa  put  into  the  * 
month  of  Boadicea  at  all  represent  the  re&l  conceptiona  of  timea  and  persona, 
there  vas  »  deep  hatred  of  the  Botnui  diameter,  aa  exhibited  in  the  aoldiera 
and  settlers,  which  instated  the  Britona  to  the  most  rash  and  obatinate 
resistance.  To  her  "incensed  deities"  the  outraged  queen  appealed,  "  agninat 
men  who  are  revilera,  unjust,  insatiable,  impious,"  She  deapiaed  those  who 
Gonld  endure  neither  hunger  nor  thirat,  nor  cold  nor  heat ;  who  bathed  in 
t^pid  water,  and  lived  on  dresaed  meata,  and  drank  undiluted  wine,  and 
anointed  themeelres  with  apikeoHrd.    This  may  be  onl^  a  denunciation  of 


the  Boman  luxury,  compared  with  the  BritiaU  simplicity,  aa  it  appeared  to  a 
writer  who  was  bom  a  centuty  after  the  revolt  of  Boadicea.  In  the  same 
way  there  may  be  great  exaggeration  when  he  paints  her  "  of  the  largest  ehe, 
most  terrible  of  aspect,  moat  aarage  of  countenance,  harsh  of  voice ;  having 
a  profusion  of  yellow  hair  which  fell  down  to  her  hips,  and  wearing  a  large 
golden  collar;  a  parti-coloured  floating  veat  drawn  close  about  her  bosom,  over 
this  a  thick  mantie  connected  by  a  closp,  and  in  her  liand  a  spear."  Tacitus, 
a  contemporary,  aaya  nothing  of  her  ferocious  aspect.  He  relates  her  injuriea, 
and  the  terrible  retribution  inflicted  upon  the  Bomims  and  their  allies  by  the 
multitudes  whom  she  led.  Their  chief  objects  of  attack  were  the  towns  of 
CKnudodunam,  Londinium,  and  Yerulam.  In  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  we  see 
pretty  diatinctly  the  nature  of  the  Boman  occupation  of  Britain.  These 
cTenta  happened  in  the  year  61,  only  eighteen  years  after  the  invasion  of 
Claudius.  In  the  uewly-founded  colony  of  Camidodunum,  the  veterans  and 
'  ■  Xiihilini  Epitomea  Dionin  CWil,  lib.  bli. 
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I  Boldiera  had  tbruat  the  natives  oat  of  their  dwellings,  &nd  exter- 
tninatcd  them  from  their  lands.  Londinium,  first  noticed  by  Tacitui,  is 
described  as  a  place  of  importance,  "  not  indeed  dignified  hj  the  name  of  n 
colony,  but  yet  of  the  highest  distinction  for  ahuitdance  of  regular  merchants, 
and  of  traffic  with  other  places."  Yerulom  vas  a  municipal  city.  In  the 
indiscriminate  slaughter  which  took  place  in  all  these  three  towns,  we  may 
assume  thai  few  of  the  natives  were  included,  and  that  the  chief  inhabitants 
were  Soman  settlers.  Upon  the  return  of  Suetonius  from  Mona,  who  rapidly 
marched  through  the  country  to  Londinium,  he  at  first  resolved  there  to  make 
a  stand,  but  he  auhsequently  abandoned  the  city.  He  dreaded  the  fate  which 
had  awaited  the  ninth  legion  at  Camalodunnm.  The  wretched  inhabitants 'of 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Thames  implored  him  to  defend  them.  He  drafted 
!»onie  of  them  into  his  ranks,  hut  all  who  remained  behind— the  women,  the 
old  men,  those  who  clung  to  their  pleasant  abodes — fell,  without  exception,  in 
one  terrible  destruction.  In  those  three  places,  seventy  thousand  souls 
perished,  "all  liomans,  or  confederates  of  Home."  Tacitus  says,  that  after 
the  great  battle  in  which  Suetonius  routed  the  revolters,  &mine,  above  all 
other  calamities,  destroyed  the  insurgent  people,  who  had  utterly  neglected 
to  cultivate  the  land,  being  wholly  bent  upon  war,  and  hoping  to  appropriate 
the  Soman  stores  to  their  use.  The  fiomans,  in  eighteen  years,  had  created 
their  Londinium,  and  Terulam,  and  Camalodunum,  upon  spots  where  the 
natives  had  planted  their  stockades  and  their  hill-forts,  or  carried  on  a  small 
commerce  by  the  vessels  that  sailed  up  the  great  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Colne.  Whether  Camalodunum  be  the  present  Colchester,  or  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Lexden,  the  valley  beneath  was  undoubtedly  in  great 
part  a  marsh,  and  the  Colne  overspread  its  banks  at  every  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  whole  of  the  low  ground  between  the  Essex  hOls  and  Camberwell  was 
considered  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  have  been  anciently  a  great  arm  of 
the  sea ;  and  thus  what  the  early  Eomans  described  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  would  only  have  been  a  few  miles  below  London,  where  the  river  was 
confined  in  nrtificial  embankments.  The  great  wall  of  the  Thames,  which  the 
steam-boat  traveller  now  gazes  upon  at  low  water,  on  the  Essex  shore,  is  an 
ancient  work,  either  British  or  Soman.  Upon  these  cities,  surrounded  by 
waters  and  woods,  the  infuriate  forces  of  Boadicea  made  their  devastating 
attacks.  They  came, — they,  the  Iceni  and  Trinobantes, — from  the  scattered 
villages  of  Norfolk,  and  Sufiblk,  and  Esses,  and  Hertford,  where  they  lived 
and  worshipped  after  the  fashion  of  their  forefathers,  to  do  battle  with  their 
oppressors,  who  had  thrust  their  countrymen  forth  from  their  ancient  scats, 
and  had  buOt  more  luxurious  dwellings  amidst  their  old  cabins,  and  raised 
temples  to  stranfje  gods  whom  their  own  sacred  priesthood  despised.  Tbey 
came  for  vengeance  ;  but  their  triumjih  was  of  short  duration. 

The  locality  where  Suetonius,  with  his  ten  thousand  legionaries,  in  serried 
ranks,  encountered  the  multitudinous  army  of  Boadicea,  has  not  been  deter'^ 
mined  with  any  certainty.  It  is  not  likely,  as  was  once  believed,  to  have 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  spot  now  known  as  Battle  Bridge.  Suetonius,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  abandoned  Londinium  to  the  fury  of  his  enemy.  After 
the  devastation  of  Camalodunum,  the  British  hod  spread  westward,  and  left; 
the  eastern  citadel  open  for  the  re-occupation  of  the  Somans.  To  that 
neighbourhood,  it  is  held  that  Suetonius  marched,  with  the  native  hordes 
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presaing  on  his  roar.*  Tho  doacription  of  Tacitua  clearly  sIiovb  tbo  ii 
superiority  of  the  Bomaa  strategy.  He  prepared  for  enconDtering  the  enemy 
in  open  battle.  He  was  poeted  iu  a  place  which  stretched  out  into  a  hollow 
and  narrow  valley,  with  steep  sides,  and  girt  behind  with  a  wood.  He  knew 
that  the  Britons  were  to  be  expected  upon  the  plain  in  front.  They  came ; 
everywhere  exulting  and  bounding,  in  great  separate  bands,  some  of  horse, 
Bome  of  foot.  The  l^onary  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  thick  and  oondenaed 
ranks.  The  Britons  came,  encumbered  with  multitudes  of  womra,  and  weak 
followers,  in  crowded  wains,  with  which  they  surroimded  their  camp. 
Boadicea  was  borne  about  on  a  chariot,  wherein  sat  her  two  daughters.  The 
Britons  advanced  upon  the  Boman  army,  who  remained  secure  in  their 
Tsntage^round  i  but  when  they  came  within  arrow-shot,  the  Bomons  rushed 
out  with  the  force  and  keenness  of  a  wedge.  The  rout  was  terrible.  Eighty 
thousand,  says  the  historiaD,  were  slain  in  that  bloody  field.  Some  escaped ; 
but  could  never  rally.  Boadicea  ended  her  life  by  poison.  The  remnant  of 
the  dispersed  armies  was  pursued  with  unrelenting  hostility ;  and  every  tribe 
that  appeared  inimical  to  Bome  was  devastated  by  fire  and  sword.  The  power 
of  the  confederated  natives  of  Southern  Britain  was  utterly  broken.  Yet  there 
were  still  remaining  the  smouldering  embers  of  revolt ;  and  Tacitus  has 
recorded  the  curious  fact,  that,  however  terrible  was  the  power  of  the  Boman 
arm,  the  subdued  people  would  still  indulge  in  the  bitter  luxury  of  contempt. 
When  one  ot  Xero'a  freedmen  was  sent  to  inspect  the  condition  of  Britain, 
and  came  with  great  pomp  and  power,  he  was  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
natives,  who  marvelled  that  their  conquerors  should  be  subjected  to  the 
inter^rence  of  imperial  slaves. 

It  would  appear  that  Suetonius  had  followed  up  Bis  triumph  by  too  violent 
on  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Bomon  government  had  no 
desire  to  hold  a  devastated  country  which  would  yield  nothing  to  tho  con- 
queroTS.  Nero,  therefore,  sought  to  reconcile  the  revolted  tribes.  We  may 
well  conclude  that  the  destruction  of  all  material  wealth  during  this  lost 
terrible  contest  had  been  enormous.  Everything  in  Camalodunum,  dignified 
as  a  colony,  was  raxed  or  burnt.  YeruJam  was  seized  by  the  spoiler. 
Iiondinium,  there  is  reason  for  believing,  was  laid  in  ashes.  Tacitus,  speaking 
of  the'  horror  of  Boadicea's  assault,  enumerates  the  implements  of  desh-iietion 
aa  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  the  cross,  and  the  fire.  Antiquaries  have  found  the 
evidences  of  a  burnt  city  many  feet  below  tha  present  surface.  In  excavating 
for  a  sewer  in  Lombard  Street,  in  1784,  the  following  appearances  are 
recorded :  "  The  soil  is  almost  uniformly  divided  into  four  strata ;  the 
uppermost,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  thick,  of  factitious  earth ;  the  second,  two 
feet  thick,  of  brick,  apparently  the  ruins  of  buildings ;  the  third,  three  inches 
thick,  of  wood  ashes,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  town  built  of  wood,  and 
destroyed  by  fire ;  the  fourth,  of  Boman  pavement,  common  and  tesselated."  f 
Hany  aimilar  vestiges  of  fire,  at  the  lowest  level  at  which  any  traces  of 
building  have  been  discovered,  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  city.  These  ore  not  the  remains  of  a  Loudinium,  at  a  period  rich 
with  the  mtmtunents  of  Bome  when  her  power  was  firmly  ostablished.  They 
belong  to  an  earlier  age  of  Boman  occupation.    They  tell  of  some  great 
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ceiaMtrvpiie  wben  Londinium  was  indeed  pn»peraiifl,  through  rendont  mer* 
chante  and  foreign  traffic ;  bat  was  etill  a  mean  town,  partly  of  wooden  catmu 
that  had  been  planted  there  omidBt  the  oncdeot  forests  and  feaB  ;  and  partly 
of  the  better  abodes  of  Boman  officiala,  and  of  those  who  had  come  acr(»s  the 
sea  in  trading  ships,  to  eettle  upon  the  first  conTenient  place  that  could  be 
found  as  tbey  ascended  the  great  tidal  river. 

The  events  which  eacceeded  the  defeat  of  Boadicea,  during  siiteen  yean, 
present  little  that  is  remarkable.  Thei«  vaa  occasional  rerolt,  espedally 
amongst  the  mountain-tribes  of  the  West ;  and  one  legate  succeeded  another 
without  any  material  advance  in  the  tranquil  and  secure  posaeesion  of  the 
country.  At  length  the  administration  of  the  proviuce  was  confided  by 
Vespasian  to  Agricola — one  of  those  illustrious  men  who,  by  their  personal 
quaUties,  determine  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  whose  infiuence  extendi  &r 
beyond  the  times  in  which  they  live. 

Agricola  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  war  in  Britain,  under  Suetonius 
PaulinuH,  at  that  terrible  period  when,  as  Tacitua  relates,  the  Boman  veterans 
were  slaughtered,  their  colonies  burnt  down,  their  armies  surprised  and  made 
priioners,- — wben  the  struggle  was  for  life  rather  than  for  victory.  Eight 
years  after  the  revolt  of  Boadicea,  he  commanded  the  twentieth  legion  in 
Britain  (a.d.  69).  He  was  subsequently  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Aquittine.  Public  opinion  indicated  his  fitncBS  for  the  more 
difficult  task  of  the  commsnd  in  Britain.  He  entered  upon  his  office  in  the 
year  78,  having  been  previously  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul. 

The  summer  was  nearly  over  when  Agricola  landed.  The  Ordovices,  the 
indomitable  tribe  who  defied  the  Boman  power  from  the  fastnesses  ot 
Denbighshire  and  Caernarvonshire,  had  recently  slaughtered  a  band  of  horse 
stationed  on  their  confines.  Agricola  immediately  t^ok  the  field.  He 
gathered  the  scattered  troops,  who  were  retiring  to  their  winter-quarters, 
and,  suddenly  marching  upon  the  tribes,  routed  them  in  their  mountain -holds. 
He  continued  his  victorious  course  to  the  strait  of  Anglesey ;  and,  disregard- 
ing the  want  of  transports,  landed  with  bis  swimming  legions,  and  completely 
subdued  the  island  of  the  Druids. 

We  shall  more  particularly  notice,  as  we  proceed,  the  labours  of  Agricola 
in  correcting  the  abuses  of  the  provincial  govemora,  and  in  subduing  the 
natives  as  much  by  the  amenities  of  peace  as  by  the  seventies  of  war.  !Uean- 
whOe,  we  shall  rapidly  run  over  the  events  of  his  campaigns. 

On  the  approach  of  the  second  summer  he  collected  his  army.  The  hostile 
people  were  dinpeised  about  the  country.  He  made  himself  acquainted  with 
every  locality.  He  knew  the  boundaries  of  the  aalt-marsbes  and  the  dense 
woods.  He  saw  where  the  arms  of  the  sea  were  to  be  crossed.  He  made 
sudden  incursions  wherever  a  tribe  was  collected  in  arms.  He  held  out  the 
huid  of  friendship  to  those  who  came  to  him  with  submission.  He  planted 
garrieona  and  fortresses  throughout  the  land.  He  conciliated  the  chiefs  by 
gathering  them  in  the  towns,  aod  teaching  them  to  build  and  adorn  in 
accordance  with  the  Boman  tastes.  He  was  in  great  degree  the  founder  of 
the  municipal  institutions  that  rapidly  sprang  up  in  South  Britain.  We  may 
collect  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  that  the  country  was  peacefully  settled 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  Humher  to  the  Dee,  after  a  few 
j'eara  of  his  administration. 
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In  tbe  third  and  fourth  suimnera  of  hia  command,  Agricola  wu  engaged 
vith  no  mean  enemies  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  countiy.  He  diecovered 
new  people,  saya  the  historian,  and  continued  his  conqneBte  quite  to  the 
month  of  the  Taj.  He  built  forts  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Qrampian  HiUa, 
and  there  wintered  at  the  end  of  the  third  aummer.  The  historian  implies 
that  the  vain  desire  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  Boman  name  impelled  the 
armies  beyond  the  natural  boundary  that  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
conquest  of  Britain.  Between  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  there 
vaa  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  this  was  secured  by  a  line  of  garrisons. 
The  enemy,  says  TacituB,  was  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another  island.  The 
Somans  would  probably  have  been  content  with  the  possession  of  the  fertile 
lowlands,  could  they  have  been  secure  against  the  ezcursionB  of  the  hardy 
tribes  of  the  highlands.  The  conqueror  passed  the  boundary  in  his  fifth 
campaign,  and  planted  forces  on  the  western  coast.  He  had  the  subjugation 
of  Ireland  in  prospect,  and  courted  the  friendship  of  one  of  its  chiefl;aina. 
But  Caledonia  was  yet  unsubdued. 

In  the  sixth  summer  Agricola  explored  the  coast  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth.  Wherever  he  proceeded  in  lus  conquests  he  had  a  fleet;  and  the 
■ame  camp,  says  his  historian,  often  contained  horse  and  foot,  and  sailors. 
Here  they  each  related  the  perils  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  their  escapes 
amongst  barren  mountains,  and  gloomy  forests,  and  tempestuous  seas.  The 
hardy  Caledonians  did  not  wait  for  the  sttacks  of  their  invaders.  They 
siaaulted  the  camp  of  the  ninth  legion,  and  werevrith  difficulty  repulsed  by 
Agricola,  who  came  upon  their  rear.  The  doubtful  victory  was  to  be  foUowed 
by  a  fiercer  conflict. 

In  his  seventh  summer  the  Boman  army,  to  which  their  commander  had 
added  some  of  the  southern  Britons,  marched  onward  to  the  Qrampians. 
There  were  thirty  thousand  mountaineers  in  arms,  under  the  command  of 
GslgacuB,  who  surpassed  all  in  valour  and  descent.  The  oration  which 
TadtuB  assigns  to  the  Caledoaian  leader  is  by  Milton  cslled,  somewhat 
uncritically,  "bis  rough  oratory."  It  is  a  most  elaborate  composition,  value- 
less  aa  an  historical  fact,  but  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  illustrations  of  the 
nature  of  the  war,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  historian  systematically 
elevates  the  barbaric  character,  contrasting  it  with  the  oppressions  of  the 
government  of  the  Cfeaars,  and  the  corruptions  of  luxurious  Borne.  Speaking 
through  Galgaeus,  he  calls  the  Bomans  "plunderers  of  the  earth;"  "to  spoil, 
to  harass,  oud  to  butcher  they  style  government — 

Tli«7  make  a  soUtnde,  uid  ctll  it  peaoe." 

He  shows  the  condition  of  the  conquered  people,  exhausted  by  tribute ; 
stripped  of  the  grain  which  they  had  sown;  compelled  to  make  pathways 
through  the  woods,  to  drain  the  marshes,  to  dig  mines  for  their  oppressors. 
The  people  of  hia  own  remote  districts,  says  Qalgscus,  have  no  fields  to  culti- 
vate, or  mines  to  dig,  or  ports  to  construct.  The  Bomans  were  jealous  of 
their  liberty  and  security.  The  Bomans  led  against  them  an  army  com- 
pounded of  many  nations — Qermans,  Qauls,  and  Britons,  who  had  been  much 
longer  the  enemies  than  the  slaves  of  the  invaders.  The  speech  of  Agricola 
to  his  soldiers  is  a  feeble  declamation  by  comparison.  The  great  battle  of  the 
firampinna  had  the  usual  termination  of  the  contests  between  a  disciplined 
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arm;  and  an  armed  multitude.  Their  osier  targets  aod  their  pointless  swords, 
their  chariots  and  their  darts,  were  weak  instruments  to  meet  the  impetuous 
cbikrges  of  the  cohorts  ami  the  cavalrf  of  £ome.  Ten  thousand  Caledonians 
were  slaughtered  in  the  plain  and  on  the  mountain-sides.  If  ight  put  an  end 
to  the  carnage.    The  next  daf  showed  the  conquerors  an  unnaual  scene. 


There  was  profound  silence  all  around ;  the  smoke  of  burning  dwellings  rose 

in  the  hills,  but  not  a  liTing  soul  remained  amidst  the  desolation.  The  victors 
attempted  no  pursuit,  but  marched  slowly  back  to  their  winter  garrisonti, 
awing  the  natives  as  they  passed  along  with  their  terrible  array,  such  as 
Milton  bus  so  nobly  described ; — 


"  Ligtit-armed  troopi, 
In  BoaU  of  midl  and  miliUrj  pride  ; 
Nor  mmted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  eaeh  ham 
Cuiiusien,  all  in  itoel,  for  itondiDg  Sght." 


In  the  address  of  Agricola  to  hia  army,  Tacitus  makes  him  say,  "  We 
possess  the  very  extremity  of  Britain ;— Britain  is  entirely  discovered."     The 
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sagacity  of  Agricola  bad  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  bad  long  agitated 
the  speculative  philosophers  of  Borne.  Some  held  that  Britain  was  part  of 
an  unexplored  continent ;  some  that  it  was  an  island.    Chance  in  some  degree 
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determined  the  question.  A  cohort  of  Germans  who  had  been  brought  into 
the  ooantrr>  having  elain  the  Boman  soldiers  who  were  training  them,  put 
to  wa  in  three  pinnaces ;  a  few  who  Burvived  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  were  carried  round  Britain,  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 
continental  natives,  made  the  knowledge  of  its  coast  more  familiar  to  the 
Bomans.  Dion  Cassius  relates  that  they  sailed  round  the  western  coasts, 
aa  the  wind  and  tide  bore  them,  and  landed  inadTertently  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  a  Boman  camp  was  situated,  and  that  tlien  Agricola  sent  others 
to  explore  the  same  course.  After  the  close  of  the  Caledonian  war,  Tacitus 
aaya  that  Agricola  sent  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet  to  encompo^a  the  island — 
"circumTehi  Britanniam." 

AAcr  the  recall  of  Agricola  by  the  jealous  Domitian  (&.11.  84)  we  know 
little  of  the  condition  of  Britain  for  manj  years.  Juvenal  alludes  to  a  chief, 
ArviraguB,  who  was  hurled 
headlong  £rom  his  chariot ; 
and  the  satirist  indicates 
that  the  boast  of  such  feats 
was  common  in  Borne.  In  ' 
the  year  120,  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  is  in  Britain. 
His  life,  says  Glibbon,  "  was 
almost  a  perpetual  journey ; 
and  as  he  possessed  the 
TariouB  talents  of  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  and 
the  scholar,  he  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  ^e  dis- 
chai^  of  his  duty.  Care- 
leas  of  the  difference  of 
seasons  and  of  climates,  he 
marched  on  foot  and  bare- 
headed over  the  snows  of 
Caledonia  and  the  sultry 
plains  of  the  Upper  Bgypt." 
Spariian,  a  Boman  historian 
who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  says, 
"  He  visited  Britain,  where 
he  corrected  many  things ; 
and  first  built  a  wall  eighty 
miles  in  length,  which  di- 
vided the  Bomans  from  the 
Barbarians."  In  another 
passage  the  same  historian 
states,  that  Severus  "built 
a  wall  across  the  island." 

The     lino    of    forts    which  autu..  toBrltid,>il»cu.i,of  tt.Bmp.»rH«irt«. 

Agricola  raised  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  was  strengthened,  sixty  years 
after,  by  a  turf  rampart  known  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  c^ttciided  for 
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thirty-six  miles.    But  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  or  of  Serenis,  was  a  much  more 

important  work.  This  is  tbe  wall  which,  eleven  hundred  jears  ago,  Bede 
described  as  "  still  famous  to  be  seen 
....  eight  feet  in  breadth  and  twelve 
in  height,  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to 
west,"  There  are  two  parallel  lines  of 
stone  wall  and  earthen  intrenchments, 
running  from  a  point  on  tbe  river  Tyne 
between  Newcastle  and  Shields  to 
BoulnesB  on  the  Solwaj  Prith,  a  distance 
of  nearly  eighty  miles.  The  boundary 
of  Agricola  and  Antoninus  was  raised 
against  the  warlike  tribes  of  tbe  Cale- 
donian highlands.  Tbe  wall  of  Hadrian, 
or  of  Severus,  'was  the  great  artificial 
boundary  of  Boman  England  from  sea 
to  sea.  It  has  been  customary  to  ascribe 
the  earthen  rampart  to  Hadrian,  and 
the  stone  wall  to  SeveruB;  but  it  has 
been  recently  contended  by  an  accom- 
plished antiquary,  Mr.  Bruce,  that  they 
Biurtofi„ion]iiu.piu..  ^^  essential  parts  of  one  fortification. 

The  name  of  Hadrian  frequently  occurs  on  inscriptions  found  in  this  locahty. 

Severus  may  have  repaired  the  work  of  Hadrian  ;  and  to  this  the  few  words 

of    Spartian    may    have    reference* 

However  this   may   be,  it    is    pretty 

clear  that,  for  a  century,  a  constant 

strengthening  of  the  defences  of  South 

Britain  against  the  irruptions  of  the 

North  was  the  policy  of  the  Boman 

colonisers.     Agricola  left  one  rampart 

against  the  bands  whom  he  foresaw 

would  coine  from  the  Grampians, 
"  To  insult  the  plentj  of  the  tsIcb  below." 

The  wall  of  Hadrian  was  an  inner 
line  of  defence,  raised,  probably,  against 
the  people  of  the  wild  districts  that  in 
later  times  were  called  the  Border- 
land. But  neither  of  them  was  a  de- 
fence to  he  neglected.  Antoninus 
strengthened  the  rampart  of  Agri- 
cola.    Severus   perfected   the  wall  of 

Hadrian.     The  mighty  rampart  from  Burt  of  e<™™. 

the  Solway  to  the  Tyno  was  a  frontier  erected  not  only  as  a  defence 
against  devastating  hostilities,  but  as  a  barrier  to  dangerous  amities. 
The  Brigantes,  who  dwelt  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland 
and  Surbam,  amidst  marshy  valleys  and  barren  mountains,  had  not 
•  S«e  note  in  Dr.  Smith's  ailmirsble  edition  of  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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borne  the  Eoman  yoke  with  the  ease  with  which  it  had  heen  imposed 
npos  those  puts  of  Eagland,  which,  from  their  cbaracteristicB  of  soil  and 
climate,  were  more  fitted  to  receive  the  impress  of  a  lusurioua  dTilieation, 
The  M»t>t»,  a  nation  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  were  ready  to  join  with  them 
in  revolt.  They  were  driren  back  by  the  lieutenant  of  Antoninua.  Again 
and  agun  were  the  Boman  stations  assaulted.  The  history  of  the  secood 
century  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  is  very  meagre  j  but  it  sufficiently  shows 
ns  that  in  the  North  there  was  perpetual  violence  and  suspicion.  At  length 
the  stem  spirit  of  Severus  was  roused  by  the  persevering  resistance  to  the 
Imperial  domination.  The  narrative  of  Dion  Cassius  of  this  period  of  our 
national  history  is  graphic  and  interesting. 

The  Mteate,  he  says,  dwell  close  to  the  wall  which  divides  the  island  into 
two  parts;— the  Caledonians  beyond  them.  By  this  wall,  he  means  the 
rampart  of  Antoninus.  They  each  lived,  amidst  mountains  snd  marshes,  by 
pasture  and  the  chace,  cultivating  no  land  and  inhabiting  no  towns,  but 
dwelling  in  tents.  Against  these  people  Severus  advanced.  He  underwent 
indescribable  labours  in  cutting  down  woods,  levelling  hills,  making  marshes 
passable,  and  constructing  bridges.  He  saw  no  army,  and  fought  no  battle  ; 
hut  he  was  perpetually  harassed  by  ambuscades,  and  of  his  men  fifty 
thousand  perished.  Suffering  by  infirmity  and  sickness,  the  iron  will  of  the 
Smperor  would  not  yield ;  and  he  was  borne  through  the  hostile  district,  in  a 
covered  litter,  to  the  extremity  of  the  island,  where  be  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  chieftains.  There  was  an  enemy  near  him  more  formidable  than  the 
Caledonians — his  treacherous  sons.  There  are  few  historical  incidents  more 
striking  and  characteristic  than  that  which  exhibits  Severus,  upon  turning 
round  as  he  headed  his  army,  beholding  the  sword  of  one  of  these  sons  ready 
to  strike  him  in  the  hack ;  but,  uttering  not  a  word,  ascending  a  tribunal, 
going  through  his  ordinary  duties,  and  then  returning  to  his  tent.  The 
vengeance  which  next  year  Severus  destined  for  the  tribes  who  still  continued 
to  resist  was  cut  short  by  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Tork  in  the  year  211. 
Caracalla,  his  son,  had  other  purposes  of  ambition  than  the  chastisement  of  a 
barharoua  tribe.  He  returned  to  Borne,  leaving  IJorth  Britain  to  its  own 
fortunes  by  retiring  from  the  hostile  coiontry. 

For  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Severus,  history  is  nearly  silent  on 
the  affairs  of  Britain.  In  the  Chronology  of  Events  by  Eichard  of  Cirenoester, 
there  is  only  one  entry  from  this  period  to  the  accession  of  Carsusios 
in  286 : — "  During  these  times  the  Eoman  armies  confined  themselves  within 
the  wall,  and  all  the  island  enjoyed  a  profound  peace."  This  is  a  period  in 
which,  it  being  unmixed  with  other  elements,  we  may  take  a  general  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Usarpation  of  Cmaring.— Bribun  returns  to  ths  mbardiu^n  of  a  Romui  proTinM. — CondiUoo 
of  the  mnntrj  at  the  end  of  tbe  third  oeDtuij.— Ite  »bund«nt  prodnoe.— Diviwon  iotn 
fiTs  prorincul  distriiiJL — Amonot  of  ita  popnlfttjon. — Roads. — The  Annj.  —  Poitified 
plue*. — Citiea,  uid  their  Boman  renuina. — Uiied  popnlation  of  Britain. — Barlj  tettls- 
ment  of  foreiguen. — Chanoter  of  Boman  adnuniatntios. — Proraleoee  of  Latin  lansulgo 
and  litentnTe. — Trtbcea  of  Boman  ciutomB  and  lapentitions. 

Th£  usurpation  by  Caraueiiui  of  the  sovereign  power  iu  Britain,  in  the 
3'ear  286,  ofl'ers  one  of  the  beat  historical  proofs  of  the  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  He  was  by  birth  a  Menapian,  or  native  of  Belgiu 
Qaul ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Kemble,  "  in  the  third  century  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Menapian  territory  were  certainly  Teutonic."  Appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  powerful  annament,  to  repress  the  ravages  of  Saion  pirates  on  the 
shores  of  Oaul  and  Britain,  he  abused  his  authority  in  a  way  which  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Emperors  Mazimian  and  Biocletian.  Fleeing  from 
their  vengeance  into  Britain,  be  asstuned  the  imperial  purple,  with  the  title 
of  AugustuB,  and,  trusting  to  the  power  of  hie  island  empire,  defied  tho 
whole  majesty  of  Bome.  After  six  years  of  dominion,  in  which  ho  raised 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Britain  to  d  height  which  it  only  Bubsequentlj- 
attained  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  he  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by  bis  miniater 
Allectus  ;  and  in  three  more  years,  independent  Britain  was  again  subjected 
to  the  rule  of  the  Cesars,  by  the  defeat  of  this  second  usurper,  and  quietly 
remuncd  under  the  Imperial  government  of  Conatantiua  Chlorus,  and  of  his 
successor  Constantinc. 

A  few  years  after  these  events  occurred,  our  country  was  panegyrised  by 
IStuncuius,  as   "Britannia,   fortunate  and   happier  than  all  other  lands; 
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enriched  witt  the  clioiceet  bleasiDgs  of  heaven  aod  earth."  To  the  Somans 
of  the  days  of  Constantine  it  was  proclaimed,  by  another  orator,  to  be 
matchleaa  B3  "  a  land  ao  stored  with  corn,  so  flouriabing  in  paBture,  so  rich  ia 
rsriety  of  minei,  so  profitable  in  its  tributes,  on  all  ita  coaats  ao  fnTnished 
with  convement  harbours,  and  so  immense  in  its  circuit  and  extent."  Gibbon 
says,  "  It  19  difficult  to  conceive  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuiy, 
England  deserved  all  theae  commendations.  A  centuTj  and  a  half  before,  it 
hatdly  paid  its  own  establishment,"  Let  us  not  foj^t  that  two  centuries 
before  carry  ua  back  to  the  time  of  Agricolo,  when  the  country  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Humber  was  in  revolt ;  and  that  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
Antoninus  was  striving  to  shut  out  the  incuniona  of  the  Caledonians  by  his 
turf  nmpart.  A  century  and  a  half  of  comparative  tranquillity  for  Southern 
England,  under  the  fertilising  power  of  the  Boman  civilisBtion,  would  afford 
ample  time  to  convert  an  expensive  conquest  into  a  valuable  poasesaion. 
Whether  the  individual  happineaa  of  the  people  had  accompanied  the  produc- 
tivenesH  of  the  soil,  may  be  questioned.  "Fortunate  Britannia"  was  an 
eulc^  for  an  emperor's  ear. 

This  island,  "  ao  immenae  in  ita  circuit  and  extent,"  vraa  divided  into  five 
provinces.  "  Britamua  Prima"  was  the  name  of  all  the  district  &om  the 
North  Foreland  to  the  Land's  End,  including  iba  Isle  of  Wight,  and  com- 
pTObending  all  the  inland  part«  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
North  and  South  Wales  conatituted  "Britannia  Secunda."  The  third 
province,  "  Flavia  Cnsariensis," — so  called  &om  the  cruel  and  jealous  lord, 
Titua  Flavins  Domitianus,  of  the  wiae  Agricola,  who  subdued  and  settled 
this  important  district— extended  from  the  Humber  to  the  Mersey.  "  Maxima 
Cssanenaia,"  the  fourth  province,  included  all  the  northern  district  to  the 
wallof  Hadrian  and  Severus.  Beyond  that  wall,  the  fifth  province,  "  Valentia," 
extended  to  the  rampurt  of  Antonine  between  the  firths.  To  the  extreme 
north  was  the  unconquered  Caledonia. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  population  of  Boman  Britain  it  ia  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  estimate.  Hume  says,  "The  barbarous  condition  of 
Britain  in  former  times  is  well  known ;  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitanta 
may  easily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  Irom  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Herodian,  that  all  Britain  was  marshy,  even  in  Severus'  time, 
after  the  Bomans  had  been  fully  settled  in  it  above  a  century."  *  Hume 
accepted,  as  many  others  have  done,  the  common  opinion  of  the  "  barbarity" 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  but  be  has  gone  beyond  this  prejudice. 
He  has  misrepresented  what  Herodian  does  say.  That  historian,  who 
flonriahed  in  the  third  century,  describing  the  march  of  Severus  against  the 
Northern  tribes,  which  we  have  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  says :  "  He  more 
especially  endeavoored  to  render  the  marshy  places  stable  by  means  of 
causeways,  that  his  soldiers,  treading  with  safety,  might  easily  posa  them, 
and,  having  firm  footing,  fight  to  advantage.  For  many  partt  of  the  Britith 
eotuUry,  being  eontttaUli/  jlooded  by  the  tidet  of  the  ocean,  become  marshy." 
This  is  Teiy  different  &om  HerocUan  saying,  "  all  Britain  is  marshy."  It 
would  be  aa  absurd  to  say,  upon  the  authority  of  Eumeniua,  that  in  the  time 
of  Conatontius  all  Britain  was  rich  with  abundant  harvests  and  innumerable 
flocks  and  herds.    That  this  description  of  its  wealth  was  applicable  to  the 
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southern  and  midland  prorinces  of  BritanniB  Prima  and  Flavia  Cteanriensip, 
as  well  as  to  the  rich  valtevg  of  the  northern  Maxima  CesarienBis,  we  can 
have  little  doubt,  when  we  look  at  the  roads  with  which  they  were  intersected, 
and  the  numerous  towns,  forts,  and  harbours  connected  bjr  these  roads.  This 
network  of  highways  was  not  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  marching 
the  Boman  legiooa  &oni  Dover  to  London,  or  from  Bristol  to  Lincoln, — up 
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and  down  through  the  five  provinces  wherever  there  was  a  revolt  to  be  put 
down  or  a  tribute  to  be  enforced.*  The  roads  were  the  great  connecting 
communications  of  a  large  population,  who  had  not  been  without  roads  and 
towns  in  what  was  called  their  unciviliaed  state.  They  were  not  rude  cartways 
between  one  village  and  another,  but  substantial  works,  with  bold  cuttings, 
and  solid  terraces  carried  by  piles  over  marshy  ground,  and  raised  upon  piers 
where  elevation  was  required.  Setting  aside  those  numerous  branch  railways 
of  modem  England  which  the  manufacturing  clement  has  created,  they 
carried  on  the  communications  of  the  island,  from  the  shores  of  the  English 
Channel  to  those  of  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  connected  all 
the  inland  country  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tyno,  as  completely,  and  more 
directly,  than  the  railway  system  of  our  own  day.  According  to  the  wants 
of  the  Soman  colonisers  and  the  Somanised  English,  they  made  this  island, 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  one  whole.  These  great  works  could  not  hare 
been  constructed  or  sustained  except  upon  a  self-supporting  principle,  derived 
from  the  intercourse  of  a  considerable  population.  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of 
those  grievances  of  the  native  people  which  were  remedied' by  Agricola,  says 
that  they  were  compelled  to  take  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
grain  to  places  extremely  distant,  instead  of  supplying  the  troops  in  the 
winter-quarters  which  were  nearest  the   homes  of  the  cultivators.     They 
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irere  obliged  to  tnrel  to  remote  places  for  the  benefit  of  tboae  who  monopo- 
lised the  com.  Hca«  is  distinct  eridence,  before  the  close  of  the  first 
centtuy,  that  the  Boman  legions  snd  suziliarieH  were  supported  bj  the 
produce  of  a  country  in  which  there  vere  roads ;  and  that  they  were  not 
only  supported  by  Uie  tribute  of  grain,  but  that  official  rapB4»ty  wrung  atill 
more  oat  of  the  capital  of  the  cultivators.  Had  A^ricoU  found  a  coontry 
without  intercourse,  he  would  necessarily  have  fouud  no  com  for  tribute. 
The  people,  in  their  isolated  ^ 
fields,  would  have  produced 
no  more  than  they  could 
hare^  consumed.  We  are 
not  told  by  the  historian 
that  the  oppreasivo  mono 
polista  left  the  people  to 
starre  while  the  Koman 
soldiers  were  fed;  but  that 
the  greedy  officials  seized  ''™"'  ""'*''■ 

upon  the  com,  and  made  the  people  buy  it  for  their  own  couBumption. 
Agricola  augmented  the  tribute ;  but  he  made  it  less  onerous  by  a  just  and 
e^uftl  distribution  of  the  public  burthens.  If  the  produce  was  con- 
siderable,  and  the  communications  numerous,  in  the  time  of  Agricola, 
we  may  well  conceive  that  they  had  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  ciriliBcd  population  in  the  time  of  Constantius.  We  cannot  have 
a  better  eyidence  of  the  fertility  of  Britain,  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
produce  was  transmitted  to  its  ports,  than  is  furnished  by  one  remarkable 
Jact  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Emperor  Julian,  it  is  recorded, 
bad  built  warehouses  in  his  continents!  dominions  for  the  reception  of  com 
from  Britain.  But  the  amount  of  supply  in  one  season  is  manifested  by  the 
fsct,  that  six  hundred  large  barks,  built  from  the  woods  of  the  Ardennes, 
made  several  Toyages  under  his  direction  to  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  supplied 
the  starving  Bhine  provinces,  desohited  by  war,  from  the  stores  of  the  fertile 
island.  The  Eomons  had,  without  doubt,  improved  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  bad  bestowed  upon  the  cultivators  "the  crooked  plough," 
with  "  an  eight-feet  beam,"  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil.*  The  abundance 
of  agricultural  produce  for  export  assumes  the  Bxistenoe  of  a  large  rawl 
population.  Nor  is  the  fact  less  clear  that  there  had  been,  from  very  early 
times,  a  mining  population. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall, 
aud  the  lead  mines  of  Derby- 
shire, were  syBtematically 
worked,  and  their  produce 
reserved  with  jealous  care  for 
Boman  use.  The  pigs  of  lead 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian,  show 
that  Tacitus  was  not  talking  vaguely  when  he  spoke  of  the  abundance  of 
metals  in  Britain  which  was  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  There  is  visible 
proof  at  this  day  that  the  miuiug  and  smelting  of  iron  was  carried 
on  by  the  Boraans   in  Britain  to  a  very  lai^  extent.      Hutton,  in  bis 
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"  History  of  Bintiingbani,"  Bpeaka  of  an  enormouB  dnder-heap  which 
bad  existed  there  from  the  Boman  time.  Tarranton,  vbo  published 
a  book  at  the  end  of  the  Beventeenth  century,  entitled  "  Improvement  by 
Sea  and  Land,"  describes  "great  heaps  of  cinders  formerly  made  of  iron- 
Btone,  they  being  the  offal  (or  waste)  thrown  out  of  the  foot-blasta  by  the 
Somona  ;  they  then  haring  no  works  to  go  by  water,  to  drive  bellowa,  but  all 
by  the  foot-blaat."  At  Worcester,  he  found  the  hearth  of  a  Soman  furnace.; 
and  he  carried  away  many  thoosand  tons  of  theao  cinders,  which,  having  been 
imperfectly  smelted,  would  still  yield  iron.  Soman  coins,  in  large  numbers, 
hare  been  constantly  found  buried  amongst  these  scons,  upon  which  great 
oaks  wero  growing.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  1862,  went  over  the  Boman 
inm  district  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  its  neighbourhood ;  where  he  found 
deep  pits,  out  of  which  ironstone  bad  been  dug,  where  Soman  coins  are 
Irequently  discovered ;  nod  he  traced  the  cinders  covering  the  earth  in  many 
parts  of  this  district,  which  fumisbed  the  ore,  and  the  wood  for  smelting. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  below  Monmouth,  the  cinders  "  lay  under  oar  feet 
like  pebbles  on  the  sea^shore."  * 

That  the  first  real  civiliser  of  Britain  was  the  military  arm,  ia  evident 
from  every  incidental  relation  of  the  Eoman  conquest.  It  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  very  doubtful  fight  between  disciplined  legions  and  fearless  multitudes. 
But  the  power  established  with  so  much  difficulty  could  not  be  sustained 
vrithout  continual  watchfulness.  It  was  not  only  AgricoU  that  erected 
fortified  stations,  and  planted  garrisons,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
during  several  centuries  they  were  multiplied  all  over  the  'land,  either  as 
defences  of  the  coast,  or  in  the  centre  of  Soman  colonies,  or  in  connection 
with  municipal  communities.  The  country  is  covered  with  the  most  enduring 
remains  of  these  bulwarks  of  the  Imperial  dominion.  The  earthworka  id* 
the  people  that  the  Ciesars  came  to  conquer  still  remain  in  many  places. 
They  interposed  formidable  barriers  to  the  quiet  progress  of  the  Boinan 
troops ;  and  they  were  defended  by  large  bodies  <^  the  whole  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Bomut 
garrisons  were  composed  of  an  army,  properly  so  called — men  trained  solely 
to  the  business  of  warfare,  and  wielding  their  strength  under  the  most 
complete  subjection  to  the  will  of  an  experienced  commander,  and  with  all 
the  resources  of  civihsBtion  that  mode  war  a  science.  The  stations  were, 
therefore,  selected  with  all  the  skill  that  economises  military  power.  They 
were  on  the  coast,  on  the  great  navigable  rivers,  on  the  chief  roads.  Their 
distribution,  when  the  rule  of  Some  was  tranquilly  established  in  Britain,  was 
snch  as  to  require  no  very  large  force  to  garrison.  Although  Aulus  Plautius 
is  held  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  four  legions  and  their  auxiliaries,  computed 
at  fifty  thousand  men, — although  Severus  lost  fiAy  thousand  followers  in  his 
terrible  marches  through  the  wild  mountainous  regions  of  the  North, — wc 
learn  from  that  curious  record  of  the  later  Soman  levies,  the  "  Xotitia  Imperii," 
that  tbe  permanent  forces  in  Britain  amounted  to  only  about  twenty-one 
thousand  men.  They  were  all  Somans,  or  soldiers  of  tributary  continental 
naticms.  The  Britons,  according  to  the  invariable  policy  of  Some,  were  not 
entrusted  with  any  share  in  the  charge  of  the  defences.  They  formed  part  of 
tiiR  ranks  that  were  employed  to  hold  other  nations  in  subjection. 
*  QenUeraan's  Kapuine,  Januiuy,  1S5& 
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Of  these  fortified  plAcea,  some  of  the  most  important  remains  are  found  on 
the  coast  of  South  Britain,  which  was  under  the  commuid,  at  an  early  period, 
of  a  military  chief,  designated  as  Cornea  Tractjis  Maritimi,  and,  at  a  later 
period.  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici  per  Britumiam.  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
in  Britain  had  nine  fortreasee  to  guard,  from  Portsmouth  to  Brancaater,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wash.  The  interesting  remains  of  £ichbarough,  in  £!ent,  and 
Burgh,  in  Suffolk,  show  the  importauce  of  those  maritime  stationa. 

It  is  not  within  the  object  of  this  history  to  describe  antiquities,  but  only 
to  allude  to  them  aa  undoubted  memorials  of  a  put  time.  The  holiday* 
visitor  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  his  country's  annals, 
may  hare  difficulty  in  comprehending  why  that  fertile  territory,  now  partially 
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bounded  by  tiie  sea,  is  called  an  island.  The  railroad,  which  branches  from 
Minster  to  Deal,  goes  beneath  the  walls  of  Bichborough.  The  great  sea 
passage  from  Boulogne  to  London,  now  a  tiny  stream,  called  the  Wantsum, 
but  in  the  fourteenth  century  termed  an  estuary  by  Hichard  of  Cirencester, 
passed  by  these  walls,  and  bore  the  Roman  Tessels  to  Becuker.  The  nearest 
stAtion  &om  Oaol  waa  Dover;  hut  the  safest  and  nearest  sen  passage  In 
I/ondon  waa  by  Bichborough  to  the  estuary  of  the  Thames.  Bichborough 
was  a  colony,  where  Bomans  were  settled  as  possessors  of  the  land,  and 
where  the  institutions  of  Eome  were  adopted  without  any  change  in  the 
forms  or  principles  of  local  government.  There  were  nine  of  these  colonies 
in  Britain — London,  Colchester,  Bichborough,  Bath,  Coerleoa  (in  Monmouth- 
shire), Chester,  Gloucester,  Lincoln,  and  Chesterford  (near  Cambridge). 
There  were  also  two  Municipal  Cities,  York  and  Vemlam.  The  Boman  walls 
of  some  of  these  places  are  more  or  lees  remarkable ;  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  hidden  by  modem  buildings,  or  buried  amidst  the  accumulating 
rubbish  of  generations.  From  time  to  time,  in  London,  when  a  sewer  has  to 
be  formed,  or  a  new  foundation  to  be  dug  deep,  we  come  upon  fragments  of 
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wall  that  aro  uadoubtedly  Boman.  At  Lincoln  there  are  fragmenta  of 
Boman  wills  and  a  Boman  gate.  At  York,  the  Eboracum  of  the  Boman§, 
where  SeveruB  and  Constantius  died,  the  Boman  work  has  been  readily 
diatingtuBhed  from  the  more  modem  city  wall.  The  walla  of  Bath  have 
been  swept  away,  whatever  was  their  age ;  but  that  they  contained  many 
fioman  remains  is  distinctly  attested.  The  walls  of  Chichester  are  very 
perfect.  The  walls  of  Colchester  "may  be  advantageously  compared  with 
any  other  remains  of  the  kind'  in  this  island,  or  even  on  the  continent."  • 
Exeter  and  Chester  have  walls  erected  upon  Boman  foundations.  A 
fragment  of  Boman  wall  still  stands  to  point  out  the  site  of  the  famous 
Verulam.  These  were  all  populous  places— colonies  or  municipia.  But  the 
rematning  walls  of  Bichborough,  a  great  miLtary  colony,  stand  in  their 
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solitary  magnificence,  as  they  have  stood  for  sijiteen  or  seventeen  centuries, 
eleven  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  their  outer  masonry  as  perfect  in  many  places  as  when  their  alternate 
courses  of  stone  and  tile  were  iirst  laid.  The  sea  has  receded  from  them ; 
the  broad  channel  they  protected  ia  a  ditch;  huge  fragments  Lave  fallen  in 
the  course  of  generations  ;  the  area  within  them  of  five  acres  is  a  corn  field; 
but  they  stiU  tell  something  of  the  story  of  a  great  era  in  the  life  of  our 
nation,  whose  influence  will  be  permanent  when  even  these  mighty  ruins 
shall  be  swept  away. 

Burgh  Castle  (Qariannonum)  ia  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Waveney 
and  the  Yare.     The  east  wall  has  four  circular  towers  ;    the  west  side  was 
once  defended  by  the  sea.    Both  Bichborough  and  Burgh  are  examples  of  the 
•  Qnftrtwly  Eeiiew,  Kc.  cxdiL 


greftt  cliaagtis  of  the  coaat-line,  and  show  how  these  defences,  which  seem 
built  for  eternal  domiaion,  would  have  become  naeless  under  physical  revolu- 
tionB,  if  the  great  revolutions  of  society  had  not  riven  them  into  fragments. 


Slchard  of  Cirencester,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  collected 
valuable  materials  for  the  statistics  of  Eoman  Britain,  says,  "Among  the 
Britons  were  formerly  ninety-two  cities,  of  which  thirty-three  were  more 
celebrated  and  conspicuous."  He  then  recites  their  Latin  names.  Amongst 
these  cities  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  mentions  one  of  the  chief,  now  known  as 
Silchester.  He  may  notice  it  uader  some  other  name  than  that  now  assigned 
to  it — Callera  Atrebatum.  Of  all  the  existing  Boman  remaiiis,  there  are 
none  which  present  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  eiisteuce,  some  sixteen 
eentuHes  ago,  of  a  large  civil  community.  It  is  situated  in  a  district,  at  the 
present  time  of  small  population,  and  somewhat  removed  from  all  great 
communications  ;  but  it  was  once  a  central  point,  with  roads  converging  to 
it  from  London,  Spene,  Winchester,  Old  Sarum,  Bath,  and  Cirencester.  It 
is  now  neglected,  unknown,  almost  a  solitary  place  amidst  thick  woods  atd 
bare  heaths.  The  most  striking  charactertBtic  of  Silchester  is  the  ruined 
wall,  with  old  trees  that  have  grown  up  in  generations  long  past,  and  are  now 
perishing  with  it.  This  remai^able  spot  is  still  pretty  much  as  Camden 
described  it :  "  The  walls  remain  in  good  measure  entire,  only  with  some  few 
gaps  in  those  places  where  the  gates  have  been  ;  and  out  of  these  walls  there 
grow  oaks  of  swA  &  vast  bigness,  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the  stones, 
and  their  roots  and  boughs  are  spread  so  far  around  that  they  raise  admira- 
tion in  all  who  behold  them."  But  there  is  another  remarkable  characteristic 
of  Silchester  which  Camden  also  olwerved,  as  it  may  be  observed  now :  "The 
ishabitanta  of  the  place  told  me  it  had  been  a  constant  observation  among 
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them,  thtt,  though  the  soil  here  is  fat  and  fertile,  yet  in  &  sort  of  baulka 
which  crou  one  another,  the  com  aerer  grows  so  thick  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  field.  Along  them  they  beliere  the  streete  of  the  old  city  to  have  nm." 
.  These  streets  occupy  an  area  of  a  hundred  acres ;  and  their  lines  hare  heen 
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mapped  out.  The  people  around  etillcall  the  lonely  place  within  these  ruined 
walla,  "  the  City."  Let  us  consider  what  are  the  probahle  circumstances 
which  have  reduced  this  once  flourishing  city,  with  its  remains  of  hatha,  of  a 
forum,  of  a  temple,  of  an  amphitheatre,  to  its  present  desolate  conditioEA 
Such  considerations  belong  to  history.  ^^ 

Nearly  all  the  great  Soman  towns  have  been  fixed  in  localities  which 
possess  some  eminent  natural  adrantages.  Many  of  these  sites  were  perhaps 
chosen  hy  the  natives  before  the  Bomans,  who  improyed  the  advantages  by 
their  higher  civilisation.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  Borne  to  extirpate  the 
natives  as  an  inferior  race  ;  but  to  use  them  as  brave  and  intelligent  instm- 
ments  for  advancing  its  own  wealth  and  powra.  Agricola  exhorted  the 
British  petqile  'to  huild  bouses,  temples,  and  market-places.  When  they 
had  comple^d  their  works  of  utility  they  proceeded  to  erect  other  buildings 
for  ornament,  snch  M  galleries,  baths,  and  banqueting  houses.  The  testimony 
of  Tacitus  is  clear,  that  the  conqaerors  excited  and  assisted  the  conquered  to 
the  emnlation  V  the  Boman  conveniences  and  luxuries.  Areola  hod  the 
sons  of  their  chieb  taught  the  liberal  sciences  and  the  Boman  language.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  imperial  power  wab  in  luuiy  casea  delegated  to  tbo 
natire  rulers.  Cogidubnus  was  one  of  these,  who  was  permitted  to  retain 
possession  of  his  kingdom  ;  snd  an  inscriptioa  has  been  diacorered  at 
Chichester,  which  imports  that  he  was  king  and  legate  of  the  emperor.*  In 
tbe  same  yraj  it  may  be  presumed  that  Silchester,  the  city  of  the  Atrebatii, 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  uative  prince  of  the  tribe.  The  form  of  its  walls  is 
notBoman  ;  and  it  was  much,  too  large  for  a  military  station.  It  was  a  great 
agricultural  capital,  approached  by  roads  in  all  directiona.  But  it  had  no 
important  natural  advantagee, — no  river  for  commerce,  and  no  hills  for 
defence.  It  was  iu  a  rich  plain ;  and  waa,  moat  probably,  a  store  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  Governed,  no  doubt  it  was,  by  its  ovra  municipality, 
ucder  more  or  leas  stringent  centraliaation.     When  the  imperial  superv' 
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which  waa  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  Bnt  sh  local  government  was  w  tl 
drawn,  Silchester  was  more  expoaed  to  the  aasaulta  of  host  lo  forces  )  an  th 
towns  which  the  Romans  had  planted  round  h  11  forts  and  d  f  n  ob  f  wta 
and  estuaries.  The  hiatory  of  its  actual  ru  n  s  huned  n  the  obscur  tj  of 
the  centuries  that  we  designate  as  those  of  the  9axon  mrsa  on  It  was 
probably  sscked  and  burned ;  but  it  would  not  bare  remained  a  ru  n  for 
hundreds  of  yeaia  had  not  the  conditions  of  ts  prosperity  been  of  a  transitory 
nature. 

*  Fhilnaophicnl  rruimctloiiii,  tcJ.  iiiIL    See  Qnctrlcrlj  Rcile*,  Ifo.  eidit. 
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In  BtrikiDg  contnurt  to  tfae  deflolstion  of  Silchester  stand  tlie  exuberant 
richea  and  mlgbtj  populatioa  of  London.  They  had  each  the  same  inatitu- 
tiona  which  at  fint  aight  ntj^ht  appear  to  bind  their  citizeoa  to  a  common 
interest  and  a  common  defence  agninat  external  auaults.  But  Silcfaeater  bad 
no  Thames  as  London  had,  through  which,  whether  her  goTemment  were 
Boman,  or  Saion,  or  S'orman,  she  could  draw  to  herself  aome  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  continental  civilisation.  We  have  no  evidence  that  London  crer 
exhibited  snch  remains  of  Bomnn  magnificence  as  Qiraldus  Oambrensia 
describes  of  Carleon  in  the  twelfth  century — stately  palaces,  towers,  temples, 
theatres,  aqueducts.  Its  buildings  were  probably  of  brick,  which  no  Augustus 
coutd  convert  into  marble.  But  wherever  we  step,  within  certain  limits 
of  the  present  city,  evidences  of  the  Boman  presence  are  continually  die- 
covered.  Leadenhall  Street  yields  its  tesselated  pavements,  at  nine  feet  and 
a  half  below  the  surface.  Here  Bacchus  rests  on  his  tiger  bearing  his  thyrsus 
and  his  drinking-cup.  Small  silver  and  bronze  images  are  found  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  Thames,  supposed  to  have  been  the  peaates  of  some  Boman  or 
Boinanised  family.  Londiaium,  ns  far  as  we  can  judge  from  its  remains, 
appears  to  have  extended  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and,  in  an  irregular 'form,  to  a  line  formed  northward  by  Bishopsgate. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  limits  of  Boman  London,  which 
concern  us  not  in  this  narrative.  Within  these  limits,  and  beyond  them, 
constant  evidences  of  the  old  arts  and  the  old  religion  present  themselves. 


"Where  the  great  preachers  of  a  refofmed  Christianity  thundered  forth  their 
<leQunciatiouB  against  a  Papal  Btime,  there,  at  Paul's  Cross,  were  many 
oridences  of  a  Heathen  Eome  disinterred.  Cemeteries  have  been  discovered 
beyond  the  walls,  where  the  cinerary  uma  of  the  dead  were  evidences  of 
other  buriid  rites.  These  tell  of  a  large  and  busy  population  here  once 
abiding;  whose  ashes  have  "  quietly  rested  imder  the  drums  and  tramplbga 
of  three  conquests."*  But  London  has  its  relics  which  tell  something  more 
*  EUi-  T.  Brown  on  Vn  Burial 
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of  the  umer  life  of  thnt  population.  In  excavatng  the  site  of  the  "Rciyal 
Exchange  in  1810,  the  workmen  came  to  a  mass  of  Bomaa  brickwork  about 
six  feet  square,  which  it  waa  necessary  to  remove.  The  earth  beaeath  was 
unsound ;  and  thej  dug  lower.  A  deep  pit  waa  discorered.  It  contained, 
not  unit  and  vases,  but  every  species  of  rubbish  that  could  have  been 
ac«imulated  hj  the  diligent  dustmen  of  «  Boman  citj'.  Here  was  a  great 
heap  of  oyster-shells,  goat's  boms  and  sheep's  homa,  cinders,  broken  potter; 
and  glass,  worn-out  soles  of  shoes  and  sandals.  There  was  the  light  sole  for 
the  woman's  aandaJ,  lessjhao..eight  JncheeJong  by  two  broad;  and  the  heavy 
sole,  of  several  pegged  leathers,  a  foot  long  by  three  inches  and  a  half  broad. 
There  were  the  waxen  tablets,  with  their  bone  and  wood  styles,  upon  wbtcb 
dealen  recorded  their  bargains,  and  enamoured  youths  their  appoiutinents. 
There  were  every  variety  of  tool — broken  for  the  most  part — gouges,  augurs, 
sawB.  Knives  were  there  with  the  makers'  names  upon  them,,  aa  some  of 
the  pottery  also  bore  the  makers*  names.  Bobbins  were  there  for  weaving, 
similar  in  form  to  the  slivers  used  by  our  own  hand-loom  weavers,  if  there  be 
any  such  remaining.  There  were  also  found  a  few  coina,  chiefly  those  of 
Vetq>a»ian  and  I}omitian.  We  cannot  have  better  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  London  of  a  busy  population,  of  various  occupations,  and,  no  doubt,  of 
various  ranks— the  senator  and  the  slave,  the  soldier  and  the  shopkeeper. 

Eut  there  is  nothing  in  the  relics  of  the  £oman  dominion,  as  they  are  thus 
manifested  when  the  soil  is  disturbed  of  once  populous  cities,  that  can  tell  us 
of  what  different  nations  the  population  was  composed.  Everything  has  a 
Boautnised  aspect.  We  cannot  learn  what  was  the  proportion  of  the  British 
population  to  the  ^man,  and  what  was  the  Gaulish  or  Teutonic  element  as 
compared  to  the  British.  The  popular  opinion  of  this  difficult  question  seems 
to  have  resolved  itself  into  this : — that  our  island  had  first  a  native  people, 
whom  we  call  Britons ;  then  its  Boman  conquerors ;  and,  these  having  seceded 
after  four  or  five  centuries,  then  tbe  Saxons.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  upon  our  early  history  as  a  great  drama  with  its  division  into  acts, 
ao  separate  from  what  had  gone  before  that  the  continuity  of  the  events 
could  nowhere  ho  recognised.  As  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  so  is 
one  period  of  our  history  the  father  of  the  next  period ;  and  the  later  period 
infallibly  derives  much  of  its  character,  not  only  from  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, but  from  all  that  has  gone  before.  The  right  understandiag  of  the 
History  of  England  much  depends  upon  not  forgetting  this  continuity. 

The  population  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  in  accordance  with  opinions  that  appear  founded  upon  cateful 
research,  was  a  very  mixed  one.  Tacitus,  in  the  oration  of  tialgacus,  speaks 
of  Chiuls  and  Germans  in  the  army  of  Agricola.  Ciesar  distinctly  notices  the 
presence  of  continental  tribes  in  Britain,  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast. 
When  Marcus  Antoninus  had  put  down  the  great  German  confederacy  against 
the  Boman  power,  he  commanded  two  of  the  nations  "  to  deliver  up  the  flower 
'  of  their  youth,  who  were  immediately  sent  into  Britain,  a  remote  island,  where 
they  might  he  secure  as  hostages,  and  usefidaa  soldiers."  Gibbon  derives  this 
fact  from  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius.  Frobus,  according  to  Zosimus,  sent 
Burgundians  and  Vandals  into  Britain,  "who,  when  settled  in  that  island,  were 
serviceable  to  the  emperor,  as  often  as  anyone  thenceforward  revolted,"  There 
are  later  tracee  of  Germans  serving  with  the  Boman  legions.    Mr.  Kemble 
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considen  it  "  not  at  all  improbable  that  CarausiuB,  vhen,  in  iho  7«&r  287,  Lc 
TMsed  the  ataadard  of  revolt  in  Britain,  calculated  upon  the  asnatanco  of  the 
Germane  in  thiti  country,  as  well  as  that  of  their  nllies  and  brethren  on  the 
continent."  *  Finally,  three  of  the  aoundeat  nuthorities  upon  the  subject  of 
our  early  history,  Dr.  Lappenberg,  Sir  Francia  FelgraTc,  and  Mr.  Kemble,  agree 
in  the  belief,  that  the  Sason  shore  of  Britain,  of  which,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
there  vaa  an  especial  officer  in  command,  derived  its  name  from  a  settlement 
of  Saxons.  "  The  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  '  Litos  Saxonicum '  borrowed  its 
name  from  the  enemy  to  whose  attacks  it  was  exposed,  appears  as  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  sound  philology,  aa  it  is  unhiBtorical."  t  These  facts,  derived 
from  so  many  independent  sources,  go  far  to  refute  the  common  opinion  set 
forth  in  all  our  histories,  but  resting  only  upon  loora  traditions,  that  the 
settlements  of  the  Q«rmanic  races  in  England  were  subsequent  to  the  termi- 
untion  of  the  Boman  rule.  The  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  in  which  the  Saxon  shore 
is  mentioned,  was  drawn  up,  according  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  about  the  year 
400.x  ^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  Boman  government  in  Britun  discouraging  settlements 
of  foreigners,  we  see,  from  the  policy  of  the  emperor  Probiis,  that  they  Were 
encouraged  to  abide  amidst  the  native  races,  as  a  method,  amongst  others,  of 
neutralising  their  hostility.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  interesting 
subject.  We  slightly  mention  it  here  to  show  that  the  character  of  the 
population  of  Britain  must  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  admixture  of 
races.  The  original  British  or  Celtic  element  had  in  all  likelihood  greatly 
dimioiahed  by  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and  remained  without  admixture 
only  in  districts  which  had  infrequent  intercourse  with  the  more  cultivated 
and  populous  parts  of  the  island,  and  which  the  Bomans  purposely  separated 
by  military  barriers,  such  as  the  Severn  exhibits,  ftom  their  lowland  towns. 
But  if  the  population  of  Britain  which  the  Bomans  governed  was,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  very  various  in  its  character,  according  to  the  varieties  of  its  original 
stock,  and  therefore  more  or  less  adapted  for  a  full  development  of  the  Boman 
civilisation,  the  imperial  power  which  controlled  these  discordant  elements 
WHS  unvarying  in  its  principles,  and  universal  in  its  Application.  Let  ua  briefly 
exsmine  the  leading  features  of  the  Buman  administration  of  a  great  province. 
When  Agricola  exhorted  the  British  people,  wild  and  dispersed  over  the 
country,  to  congregate  in  to^ns,  he  was  labouring  to  carry  out  the  universal 
principle  of  Boman  govemmeat.  He  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours 
to  form  them  into  large  communities ;  for,  forty  years  afler,  Ptolemy  the 
geographer  gives  the  names  of  fifty-six  towns  in  Britain.  That  many  of 
these  existed  before  the  Boman  occupation,  we  may  well  believe.  Areola 
assisted  the  people  in  carrying  forward  the  principle  of  large  associations,  and 
invited  them  to  a  more  convenient  and  luxurious  form  of  town  life  than  th^ 
had  previously  known.  That  principle  was  inapplicable  to  a  scattered  popu- 
lation, such  as  we  see  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  at  the  present  day, 
where  a  few  cottages  are  clustered  round  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pariah 
church,  and  the  solitary  hqmestead  of  the  &rmer  here  and  there  lies  sheltered 
on  the  sideof  the  hills.  The  owners  of  the  land  dwelt  in  the  towns ;  their  ser& 
went  forth  from  the  towns  to  cultivate  the  fields,  or  tended  the  herds  in  some 
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mud  cabin  not  6r  removed  from  their  maatera.  "  The  history  of  the  coDquest 
of  the  world  bj  Borne,"  Buys  M.  Ouiiot,  "ia  the  history  of  the  conquest  aod 
foundation  of  a  great  number  of  cities."  The  gorerament  of  Borne  vbb, 
therefore,  esseatially  municipal.  It  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  far 
mnoved  &om  unmitigated  despotiBm,  and  to  hare  conferred  great  powers 
and  privities  upon  the  tnuoicipoUty.  We  must  not  judge  of  this  by  any 
modem  analogies.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  were  permitted  Tarioue  conditions 
of  self-government,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  relations  with  the  centralising 
power  ;  and  these  distinctions  were  preserved  in  Britun,  where,  of  the  ninety- 
two  cities  mentioned  by  Bichard  of  Cirencester,  some  were  ranked  as  Muni- 
cipal, some  as  Colonial,  some  as  under  the  Latian  law,  and  some  as  Stipendiary. 
Into  these  distinctions  it  is  not  necesaary  for  ua  to  enter.  However  named, 
tbey  were  all  governed  by  municipal  regulations  and  municipal  officers,  either 
&eely  chosen,  or  forced  upon  thecommunity.  There  were  privUeged residents 
in  each  of  these  cities,  who,  in  historical  documents,  are  termed  senators. 
How  they  were  constituted,  and  what  were  their  duties,  does  not  appear  very 
dear.  They  formed,  no  doubt,  a  political  aristocracy.  The  active  and  really 
important  members  of  the  municipal  body  were  the  "  curiaka,"  (sometimes 
called  "  decunonea  ")  men  of  lauded  property  residing  within  the  walla  of  the 
city,  and  discha^iog  every  municipal  function,  from  that  of  the  tax-collector  to 
the  chief  magistrate.  But  let  us  not  imagine  that  these  official  persons  had 
a  poeitioQ  in  the  least  correspoudiDg  in  freedom  to  that  of  the  common 
councilmen,  or  elected  vestrymen,  of  our  modem  English  society.  They  were 
not  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  ;  there  was  no  election  to 
the  ofEce ;  to  belong  to  the  "  curia  "  was  not  claimed  by  them  as  a  right,  buf 
forced  upon  them  as  a  task.  It  was,  indeed,  atask  involving  many  restrictions 
and  some  risks,  even  in  the  beat  times.  They  were  not  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  without  permission  from  their  town  ;  a  portion  of  their  property, 
at  their  decease,  went  to  the  common  stock  of  the  "  curia  ;  "  they  were  not  the 
asseasora  of  the  taxes,  but  were  bonnd  to  collect  what  was  imposed,  and 
were  responsible  for  any  deficiency.  They  were  exempted  from  torture  and 
ignominious  ponishments,  to  which  those  below  them,  the  "plebB,"were 
subject ;  but  they  bad  the  constant  torture  of  being  harassed  by  the  Soman 
officials,  civil  and  military,  whose  chief  labour  was  to  extract  as  much  oi . 
possible  out  of  the  municipaUty,  with  slight  regard  to  the  ease  of  the  people. 
Agricola,  as  we  have  seen,  struggled  against  the  rapacity  of  the  imperial 
fimctionariee.  The  great  "  procurator,"  or  revenue  officer,  of  the  province, 
had  his  subordinstes  in  every  city  to  look  after  the  "  curialea,"  and  to  take 
especial  care  that  no  lenity  interfered  with  the  rigid  collection  of  the  poll-tax 
the  fnnersl-tax,  the  l^acy-taz,  the  snctiou-tax,  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  slaves, 
ths  tithe  of  mining  produce,  and  the  tribute  of  com,  hay,  and  cattle.  Some- 
times  the  levy  was  just ;  often  it  was  frightfully  oppressive.  Wo  may  be 
pretty  well  assured,  if  the  procurator  and  his  officers  pressed  the  curiales, 
that  the  curiales,  who  had  to  make  up  a  deficient  impost,  equally  pressed  the 
plebeians.  These,  the  holders  of  small  patches  of  land,  the  artisans  and  the 
traders,  hod  no  responsibility  in  the  management  of  afiun,  and  no  power  of 
onitrol  over  those  who  were  responsible.  They  pursued  their  occupations, — 
tbe  rich,  with  the  aid  of  their  domestic  slaves ;  the  poorer,  with  their  own 
auassisted  labour.     At  the  end  of  the  third  century,  it  may  be  reasonably 
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assumed  that  the  clasK  of  free  artieans  was  eBtublished  ia  the  BritiBli  cities. 
-'Whether  at  this  period  they  were  formed  into  those  guilds,  which  in  subsequent 
times  had  such  an  important  influence  in  raising  the  burgher  class,  is  matter 
of  conjecture  ;  but  such  corporations  of  handicraftsmen  seem  a  natural  offshoot 
of  the  general  municipal  government  of  Home.     Perhaps  the  most  numerous 
Clitsa  of  the  Bomanised  cities  of  Britain  were  the  slnvea, — varying  in  their 
condition  of  comfort  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  maaters, — some 
attaihed  to  the  land,  and  depending  for  sustenance  upon  the  owner ;  some 
diBcbargiog  the  domestic  offices,  pilfering  and  pampered ;  and  some  approaching 
almost  to  the  condition  of  free  labourers.    But,  one  and  all,  they  had  no 
political  powers.     The  curiaiea  and  tho  plebeiaas  had,  at  one  period,  and 
in  some  places,  voices  in  the  election  of  magistrates.     All  this  municipal 
organisfttion  included  the  mised  population   whom  we  have  mentioned — 
Bomans,  Britons,  Glaula,  Gtermans.     But  over  all  rode  the  great  centralising 
power  of  Somo  itself;    suspicious,  exclusive,  rapacious,  and  utterly  selfish. 
Ecvolts  were  eonatontly  taking  place  under  the  system  of  extortion  which 
Agricola  tried  to  suppress ;    and  then  the  Koman  sl.tve-deoler  had  his  full 
share  of  the  plunder  of  the  revolters.     Fiscal 
enactions    and  private  luxury  ate  deeply  into 
the  resources  of  the  land-owners  who  had  the 
barren  dignity  of  belonging  to  the  curia ;  and 
then  the  Koman  mortgagees  drove  that  class 
to  desperation,  as  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who 
could  write  of  the  duty  of  conferring  benefits 
but  was  practically  a  griping  usurer,  had  very 
early  tormented  thcni.     There  was  nothing  con- 
fiding or  generous  in  the  Boman  rule.     Modem 
uations  have  tried  the  same  system  of  colonial  oppression,  and  have  gathered 
tlie  same  fruits  of  injustice.     Britain  was  never  a  secure  possession.     Her 
resources  were  never  fully  developed  ;    beciuse  her  nationality  was  outraged, 
and  her  people  disorraeil  and  fettered.     Such  was  the  municipal  economy 
of  Boman  Britain  for  four  centuries.      The   visible  head  of  this  mighty 
domination  was  the  Consul — sometimes  colled  Legatus,  sometimes  Frtefectus 
or   Proprietor,     In  him  was  the  supreme  military  and  civil  power  vested, 
up  to  the  time  of  Constantine,     But  over  him  was  the  jealous  control  of 
the  Cttsar  of  the  hour,  and  round  him  was  the  imperial  spy.     He  might  be 
recalled  to  a  triumph  or  a  grave.     He  might  remain  to  seduce  the  legions, 
and  become  himself  a  Ciesar. 

M.  Guizot,  endeavouring  to  express  a  genei'al  truth  in  a  few  words,  says 
that  amongst  the  elements  of  modem  civilisation,  the  spirit  of  legality,  of 
regulnr  association,  was  derived  from  the  Boman  world,  from  the  munici- 
palities and  the  Boman  laws.  From  the  Germans  came  the  spirit  of  personal 
liberty.*  When  we  consider  bow  eaaeotially  these  two  great  elements  have 
been  blended  in  the  political  institutions  of  modern  Britain,  aad  in  the 
individual  character  of  the  British  people,  we  may  feel  some  reverence, 
however  qualified,  for  the  municipal  principle  of  Borne  thus  impressed  upon 
us,  so  as  to  have  become  united  with  the  other  principle  of  personal  freedom 
which  we  derived  from  the  Saxons,  and  with  which  the  social  state  of  Bome 
*  Hutaire  dc  Lt  GTiluaticn  ta  France,  Septitoe  Ii«7on. 
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had  no  ideutiif-  It  is  this  admiitiiTe  of  varioiu  elements  of  Kxaety  tltat  eo 
coDstantljr  arrests  oar  attention  in  the  early  history  of  our  oountry.  We  are 
encouDtered,  at  every  step  of  historical  inquiry,  by  considentions  that 
belong  to  the  varieties  of  race,  of  Isngoage,  of  institutions,  of  mannera, — ' 
all  sufficiently  distinct,  but  rather  to  be  regarded  in  their  union  than  their 
separation. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  the  low  amount  of  the  pennanent  civilisation 
of  England  through  the  Bomon  rule,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  without 
believing  in  what  is  called  the  "barbarity"  of  the  native  people.  It  was 
in  the  earlier  yean  of  the  £oman  occupation  that  Tacitus  tells  us  of  the 
aptitude  of  the  more  educated  elasaea  to  acquire  the  Bonian  eloquence,  and 
when  Martial  intimates  that  the  Soman  poets  were  read  in  Britain. 
Mr.  Mncaulay  holds,  that  "It  is  not  probable  the  inlanders  were  at  any  time 
generally  familiar  with  the  tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers."  It  is  easy  to 
aeconnt  for  the  difficulty  of  altering  the  language  of  that  portion  of  the 
people  which  was  somewhat  aemote  from  the  great  nmsBes  of  society,  when 
we  know  that  Welsh  ia  a  common  language  at  this  day,  and  that  Cornwall 
had  a  spoken  language  of  its  «wn  in  the  last  century.  But  that  the  more 
educated  inhabitants  of  the  cities  were  unacquainted  with  the  language  in 
which  all  their  municipal  regulations  were  conducted,  is  to  presume  an 
incapacity  which  is  not  justified  by  hietorical  evidence.  A  great  number  of 
Latin  words  are  found  in  the  Welsh  language,  although  in  Wales  there  are 
fewer  Soman  remains  than  in  any  part  of  Britun.  I'be  Latin  tongue  was 
nn  donbt  driven  out  by  the  Anglo-Saioa  ;  but  if  we  assume  a  much  earlier 
settlement  of  a  Saxon  population  in  England  than  is  commonly  imagined,  we 
may  account  for  "the  incorporation  of  much  Latin  with  Anglo-Saxon," 
without  holding  that  the  mixed  languages  came  from  the  region  of  the  Saxon 
race,  "  where  the  Boman  power  and  preponderance  bad  been  quite  sufficiently 
felt  to  produce  this  effect."  •  In  no  country  «under  the  dominion  of  Home 
was  the  admixture  of  races  so  extensive  as  in  Britain;  and  that  admixture, 
be  it  remembered,  chieHy  prevailed  in  the  moat  populous  places.  The  result, 
in  the  large  communities,  was  a  blended  progeny  and  a  blended  language. 
A  writer  who  knows  how  to  be  popular  without  being  superficial,  tells  us  how 
tiie  Boman  features  may  be  still  traced  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the 
Boman  soldier  had  his  first  encampments.f  In  the  eame  way  the  great 
seats  of  Saxon  settlement  may  be  also  identified  by  a.diBtinctive  character 
of  countenance.  As  we  find  an  old  British  law  in  the  present  day,  which 
Boman,  and  Saxon,  and  Norman  codes  have  not  obliterated — the  law  of 
Gavelkind — so  in  particular  districts  ^alects  and  manners  continued  un- 
changed. That  the  Britons  were  not  as  fully  Bomanised  as  were  the  people  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  was  anatund  consequence  of  their  insular  position,  and  of  that 
indomitable  character  under  oppression  which  Tacitus  so  honestly  records. 

Of  the-  state  of  the  arts  in  Britain  we  have  no  very  distinct  means  of 
judging ;  nor  can  we  separate,  in  the  erection  and  ornament  of  any  building, 
the  skill  of  the  Boman  workman  from  that  of  the  British.  It  is  recorded  by 
Eumenius,  that  when  the  Emperor  Constantius  rebuilt  the  city  of  Autun, 
in  Gaul,  he  brought  the  artificers  chiefly  from  Britain.     Nothing,  however. 
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liM  been  discovored  of  arohitectuial  remaius  which  show  a  very  high  style  of 
art;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  climatfl  was  un&Tuimibie  for  the 
preserrfttion  of  richly-ornunented  friesea  and  capitals,  if  any  such  existed.  Of 
-decontire  painting;  we  are  aot  without  specimens.  Forbearing  to  enter  into 
antiquarian  details,  we  m&y  mention  the  remarkable  £oman  villa  of  Bignor, 
in  Sussex  ;  which,  probably,  was  the  country-house  of  aome  important  officer 
■j{  the  neighbouring  city  of  Chichester,  the  Begnum  of  the  Bomans.    Oa  the 
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slope  of  a  gentle  hill,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  old  Hoinan  road  known  us 
Stone  Street,  may  be  aeen  the  very  perfect  remains  of  a  houEe  and  its  offices, 
of  considerable  extent.  Here  are  mosaic  pavemeutfl  and  painted  walls  of 
bold  and  elegant  designs,  whose  colours  are  still  fresh,  and  whose  chemical 
composition,  according  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  are  similar  to  those  employed 
in  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Some,  and  the  buildings  at  Pompeii.  An  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Chichester  •  records  that  the  guild  or  college  of  workmen 
built  a  temple  to  JTeptane  and  Minerva.  Were  they  the  builders  of  the 
villa  at  Bignor  F  Were  there,  iu  this  now  solitary  place,  other  buildings  in 
which  lived  the  alaves  and  dependents  of  the  personage  who  occupied  it  ? 
Had  he  every  household  resource  within  his  own  gates ;  or  did  his  tailor  and 
his  grocer  drive  their  carts  along  the  highway  from  the  city,  which  was  then 
a  port,  and  bring  him  the  newest  fashion  of  the  toga,  or  the  last  imported 
luxury,  from  the  seat  of  empire  ?  We  only  know  that  in  this  remote  place 
a  rich  man  dwelt,  with  numerous  chambers  and  spacious  courts, — his  atrium 
and  hia  basilica,  his  baths,  his  colonnades,  and  his  gardens. 

The  customs  of  a  nation,  and  whatever  relates  to  its  common  life,  furnish 

as  enduring  traces  of  what  has  gone  before,  aa  its  laws  and  itH  language. 

There  cannot  he  a  more  striking  example  of  the  blending  of  Boman  and 

Teutonic  modes  of  thought,  than  is  furnished  by  the  names  of  our  mouths 
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and  of  our  weeks,  January  preseuts  itaelf  under  tbe  infloence  of  the  "  Two- 
faced  Janus ;"  March  id  the  month  of  Mara ;  July  keeps  to  tbe  memuiy  of  the 
uightjr  Julius;  aad  August  claims  au  annual  reverence  for  the  crafty  Augustus. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Saxons  would  have  superseded  these  popular  titles  bj 
their  "  wolf-monat,"  for  January;  and  their  "  lenet-tnonat "  (lengthening 
month)  for  March.  In  vain  they  would  have  made  Cssarand  Octavius  yield  to 
their  "hay-month"  and  their  "bam-montb."  And  yet  they  have  put  their  per- 
petual stamp  upon  our  week  days.  The  Saxon  Woden  set  his  mark  uponWednes- 
day,  aod  banished  the  "  dies  Meruurii ;"  Thor,  the  Saxon  thunderer,  waa  too 
mighty  fi)r  the  Soman  Jupiter,  who  yielded  up  his  "  dies  Jovis ;"  and  that 
endearing  wife  of  Woden,  the  Saxon  Frea,  dispossessed  the  Bomao  goddess 
of  love  of  her  "  dies  Venerisi"  But  the  Saxons  have  not  obliterated  more 
trifling  things.  Many  traditionary  customs  and  superstitions  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  tbe  Boman  period  still  bear  testimony  to  tbe  Bomau 
infiuence.  Our  parochial  perambulationB  arc  the  ancient  Tenninalia;  our 
May-day  is  the  festival  of  Flora.  Our  marriage  ceremoniee  are  all  ILoman — 
tbe  ring,  the  veil,  tbe  wedding  gifts,  the  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids,  the 
bride-cake.  Our  funeral  images  and  customs  are  Roman — tbe  cypress  and  the 
yew,  the  flowers  strewn  upon  graves,  the  black  for  mourning.  The  lucky 
days  of  a  century  ago  were  tbe  "  dies  albi "  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  unlucky, 
the  "diesatri."  If  we  ask  why  we  say  "  God  bless  you  "  to  the  sneeser, 
we  only  ask  a  question  which  Pliny  asked,  and  perform  a  ceremony  which 
even  the  etem  Tiberius  thought  it  necessary  to  perform.  If  wo  laugh  at  tbe 
credulous  fancy  of  the  simple  maiden,  who,  when  her  ears  tingle,  says  that 
a  distant  one  is  talking  of  her,  we  should  recollect  that  tbe  Somans  .believed 
in  some  influence  of  a  mesmeric  nature  which  produced  the  same  effect.  "We 
have  fiiith  in  odd  numbers,  as  Virgil  records  the  faith  "  Xumero  Deua  iraparo 
gaudet."  "A.  screecb-owl  at  midnight,"  says  Addtaon,  "  has  alarmed  a  family 
more  tlion  a  band  of  robbers."  The  terror  was  traditionary.  "  The  bird  of 
night  "  was  ever  an  evil  bird  ;  aod  no  Boman  superstition  entered  more  com- 
pletely into  the  popular  belief,  and  was  more  referred  to  by  tbe  historians 
and  the  poets.  Indications  such  as  these  of  the  influences  of  the  obscure 
past  may  be  as  trustworthy  records  as  half  obliterated  inscriptions.  Tliey 
enable  ua  to  piece  out  a  passage  or  two  in  tbe  history  of  a  people. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IntrcdoctioQ  of  Chiiitiuiitj — Fenecntion  of  Diocletiui— St  Albu— ConstaDtine—CbnT^  in 
Britiun — Bxtortions  And  omeltiH  of  the  Dotor?  PkhIdi — Imption  of  the  Scgti  and  Picta 
— Uaiimui — British  cotonj  of  Aimoiica — Aneition  of  indepeadencs  li;  Britom  uid 
Armoricuia. 

Am  ancient  cbronicler  of  Dover  Castle  aays, — "In  the  year  of  Grace,  180, 
reigned  in  Britain,  Luciua.  He  became  a  Christian  under  Pope  Eleutherius, 
and  served  God,  and  advanced  Holy  Chiu^h  aa  much  as  he  could.  Amongst 
other  benefits,  he  made  a  church  in  the  said  Castle,  where  the  people  of  the 
town  might  receive  the  sacramenta,"  *  The  remaina  of  some  ancient  church, 
constructed  of  Boman  materials,  if  not  of  Boman  work,  are  still  t«  be  seen 
nithin  the  area  of  Dover  Castle.  The  ruins,  and  the  traditions  which  belong 
to  them,  are  no  sufficient  evidence  that  here  is  the  church  of  Lucius  ;  nor  is 
the  record  of  the  Dover  chronicler,  and  other  annalists  of  much  more  value  as 
to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britfun,  nor  of  the 
instruments  of  the  Divine  will  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  Tcrtullikn, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  says  that  Britain  had  received  the 
faith  of  Christ.  The  extent  of  its  reception  is  very  doubtful  at  that 
early  date. 

But  if  the  statementfl  of  the  ancient  British  writers,  as  to  the  adoption  of 
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ChristtaailT  hj  Lnraus,  or  Lerer  Maur  (the  great  light),  are  deficient  in  that 
preciBion  which  constituteB  historical  authenticity,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
a  Christian  church  of  BOine  importance  was  eBtablished  in  Britain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  At  the  firet  Council  of  Aries,  in  S14,  three 
British  biahops  are  recorded  to  have  been  present,  and  to  have  asserted 
opinions  in  some  degree  differing  from  those  of  the  Bomish  Church.  Constnn- 
tine  was  then  Emperor.  He,  the  son  of  Constantius,  by  an  English  mother, 
Helena, — ^bom  in  Britain — raised  to  the  imperial  power  by  the  afiection  of 
the  army  in  Britun,  in  806, — would  necessarily  afford  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  propagation  of  the  faith  which  he  had  himself  adopted.  But, 
a  few  years  before,  the  spread  of  Christianity  had  been  fearfully  interrupted 
by  the  persecutions  under  Diocletian  and  Haximian.  To  this  period  of  fiery 
IriAl  belongs  the  history  of  the  British  proto-martyr,  Alban.  Milton  tnait 
this  nassage  of  our  annals  with  characteristic  brevity: — "  Diocletian,  having 
hitherto  successfully  used  his  valour  against  the  enemies  of  his  empire,  uses 
now  his  rage  in  a  bloody  persecution  against  hia  obedient  and  harmless 
Christian  subjects  ■.  from  the  feeling  whereof,  neither  was  this  island, 
though  moat  remote,  far  enough  removed.  AmoDg  them  hero  who  suffered 
gloriously,  Aron,  and  Julius  of  CnerleoQ-upon-TIsk,  but  chiefly  Alban  of 
Verulam,  were  most  renowned :  the  atory  of  whose  martyrdom,  soiled  and 
worse  martyred  with  the  fabling  zeal  of  some  idle  ihncies,  more  fond  of  miracles 
than  apprehensive  of  truth,  deserves  not  longer  digression."  The  legend  of 
Saint  Alban,  as  told  by  Bede,  has  much  of  what  in  these  days  we  may  call 
"  fabling  xeal"  ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  his  beautiful  and  simple  narrative,  we 
may  recognise  much  that  is  "apprehensive  of  truth."  The  celebrity  of  Alban 
was  recognised  by  an  Italian  poet  of  the  aiith  century,  before  Bede  wrote 
in  the  eighth.  Deduct  from  Bede's  narrative  the  miraculous  drying-up  of 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  allow  the  martyr's  passage,  and  the  sudden  gushing 
out  of  a  spriug  to  afford  him  drink,  and  we  have  a  consistent  relation,  which 
presents  what  we  may  well  believe  to  be  an  accurate  historical  picture  of  the 
individual  persecution  of  a  British  Christian  before  a  Homan  tribunal,  bent 
upon  enforcing  the  heathen  worship.  Alban  was  a  Pagan,  snys  Bede,  at  the 
time  when  the  persecution  began ;  and  receiving  into  hia  house  a  certain 
priest,  who  was  flying  from  the  oppressors,  was  converted  by  his  piety,  and 
l)ecame  a  Christian  in  all  sincerity  of  heart.  When  the  hiding-place  of  the 
fugitive  was  discovered,  Albnn  disguised  himself  in  the  clerical  gown  wliich 
In's  guest  had  worn,  and  was  led  bound  before  the  Boman  magistrate.  The 
sacrifice  tq  friendship  was  perfected  by  the  stripes  and  death  of  the  "  self- 
offered  victim,"  who  boldly  declared  himself:  "My  name  is  Alban,  and  I 
worship  the  only  true  and  livmg  God,  who  created  all  things."  He  was 
delivered  to  the  lictor  ;  but  the  man  was  so  moved  by  the  fortitude  of  the 
Christian,  and  by  the  miraculous  circumstances  attending  his  progress,  that 
he  refused  to  perform  hia  bloody  office.  Another  executioner  was  found,  and 
the  two  perished  together.  Bede  has  described  the  locality  of  this  scene 
with  an  eiactness  which  was  evidently  derived  from  personal  observation  of 
the  hill  of  St.  Alban's,  whose  gentle  slopes,  clothed  with  flowers,  delighted 
the  imagination  of  the  venerable  monk  of  Jsrrow. 

The  dril  government  of  Britain  was  remodelled  by  Constantine.    The 
province  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect  of  the  Gauls;  aai 
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his  deputy,  who  bore  ijic  title  of  Vicsr  of  Britaio,  resided  at  York.  TJoder 
him  were  preaidents  of  each  of  the  four  great  divbions  of  the  islnud.  Tlie 
military  administratioD  of  the  country  was  eeparated  from  the  civil,  and  was 
confided  to  three  officers,  whose  titles  of  Count  and  Duke  have  deeceudcd  to 
modem  ages.  CoDstantine  died  in  the  year  337 :  but  the  int«n)al  tranquillity 
of  the  island  was  little  disturbed  for  half  a  century  after  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  had  ceased.  We  have  no  record  duriug  this  period  of  tlio 
comparative  prevalence  of  the 
old  British  BUperetitiona ;  of 
the  ritea  of  Pagan  Borne  ;  and 
of  the  Christian  worship.  But, 
even  at  this  early  period,  the 
Church  in  Britain  partook  ot 
the  doctrinal  contentions  that 
in  all  periods  have  intHlered 
with  the  general  reception  of 
the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Whilst  the  Bomauised  Brit- 
ons were  giving  a  cold  and 
qualified  adherence  to  the  divi- 
nations and  sacrifices  of  tem- 
pies  raised  to  Diana  and  Apol- 
lo, and  some  converts  to  a 
nobler  creed  indignantly  cast 
away  their  household  deities  ;* 
and  whilst  the  ancient  vota- 
ries of  Druidism  were  gra- 
dually adapting  themselrea  to 
a  faith,  to  which,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  and  of  a 
supreme  judge,  their  own  had 
some  faint  relation,  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  Bomish  and 
Eastern  Churches  about  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  the 
,,_.       _       „  violent  opposition  of  the  Arian 

oud  the  more  orthodox  creed, 
penetrated  into  these  regions  so  far  removed  from  the  disputes  of  the  great 
CouncUs.  Atjk  later  period,  the  contests  about  points  of  doctrine  became 
more  strenuous ;  and  we  may  in  part  attribute  to  these  diBsensions  the 
remarkahle  circumatonco  that,  during  two  centuries,  the  Christi.'m  creed  was 
entirely  swept  away  by  Saxon  heathendom ;  and  that  not  only  the  namea  of 
Ariua  and  Athanasius,  which  were  familiar  in  the  .fourth  century,  were 
forgotten,  but  that  the  great  fact  recorded  by  Chryaostom  at  the  end  of  that 
century, — thot  the  Britannic  isles  had  telt  the  power  of  the  Word,  and  thai 

•  ThennBllGgiinifDuniliDthB  (MdortUTbamsi,  *t  Lasdiin,  which  are  i«pr«ieDted  in  tbt 
folUFwinf  page,  ue  (nppoaed  to  lure  been  thrgira  there  t^  ume  of  the  lucve  mloDS  eoaretti  to 
ChiuUuiitj,  wSo  Oliu  i^Botod  thdr  Penalri. 
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"chiircbea  and  oltan  had  been  erected," — had  passed  awa^,  like  "  an  insub- 
■tanti&i  pageant  laded."  But  amidst  tbese  polemical  conflicts,  which  were 
probably  more  agitating  the  ecclesiasticB  than  disturbing  the  people,  the 
healing  and  humanising  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  operating  to  produce 
the  traoquillitj  and  prosperity 
which  seemed  to  hare  belonged 
to  Britain  in  the  days  of  Con- 
atantine  and  his  immediate  euc- 
cesBon.  Tbe  Church  had,  to  some 
extent,  become  a  power ;  and  in 
producing  a  comparative  equality 
amongst  the  populations  of  the 
island — Boman,  British  and  Teu- 
tonic,— it  had  mitigated  many  of 
the  oppressions  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  partially  cemented 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  so- 
ciety into  the  materials  for  form^ 
inganation.  There  isadramatic 
incident,  however,  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Constantius,  the  son 
at  Conatantine,  which  shows  how 
the  goverpment  of  a  province  may 

be  administered,  so  as  to  become  Br™.«  iim.«w.  foui.d  in  tiic  Thnn™ 

an  instrument  of  officii  cruelty 

and  rapacity.  The  story  is  told  very  circumstantially  by  Ammianus  Mai- 
cellinoa,  who  flourished  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  period.  In 
the  year  350,  Magnentius,  whose  father  was  a  Briton,  aimed  at  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Westem  empire ;  and  his  conspiracy  was  favoured  by  some 
portion  of  the  army  in  Britain.  Paulus,  a  Spaniard,  was  sent  by  Constantius 
to  search  out  the  offenders  against  his  power.  The  revolt  had  been  put 
down,  and  Magnentius  slain ;  but  Paulus  came  with  his  delegated  authority 
to  revel  in  all  the  abominations  which  avarice  can  inflict  when  it  clothes  ilBell' 
in  the  robes  of  justice.  What  the  judge  Jeiferics  was  to  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  notary  Paulus  was 
in  tbe  fourth  century.  Wherever  there  «ns  . 
wealth  to  be  plundered,  there  was  the  accuser.  /> 
At  the  tribunal  of  Faulua  innocence  was  no  (^  .- 

protection,   if  the   victim    was   worth    the  \  •( 

trouble  of  being  hunted  out  of  life.     The 
pro-prefect,  or  vicar  of  Britain,  Martinua,  c«.rt.ntio.  o«  gmm. 

opposed  the  unjust  judge.  But  he  was  destined  to  be  involved  in  the  genera! 
proscrrptioQ  of  tHe  rich  and  powerful.  Uriven  to  despair,  he  drew  his  sword 
npon  the  notary;  but,  missing  his  blow,  he  plunged  the  weapon  into  his 
own  heart.  There  was  no  barrier  then  to  the  ravages  of  the  tyrant ;  and 
Constantius  applauded  the  executions  and  the  tortures,  the  confiscations  and 
the  banishments,  which  were  indicted  by  his  atrocious  instrumiint.  Julian, 
the  sncceeding  emperor,  commanded  Faulns  to  be  burnt  alive. 

There  were  troubles  now  coming  upon  tbe  fertile  provinces  which  vera 
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more  &tal  thtn  the  oceaaiotul  misgDvemmpBt  of  the  impeml  authorities. 
Those  who  ultimately  had  a  cotuiderable  ebare  in  deetroying  the  Boman 
civiliaatioQ,  when  ita  military  atrength  waa  wholly  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
now  ventured  to  aaanil  it  when  its  defences  were  only  weakened.  In  the 
year  360,  the  tribes  whom  we  call  Picts  imd  Scots  entered  the  provincea 
within  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  considerable  numbers.  "  It  is  remarkable," 
says  an  acute  and  learned  historian,  "  that,  tram  this  period,  the  Caledonians 
and  MaiettB,  tribes  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  the  tetror  of  the  civilised 
Britons,  disappear,  without  any  ostensible  cause,  from  the  page  of  history." 
Dr.  Lingard,  from  whom  we  quote,  considera  that  the  Picts  were,  ujider  a  - 
new  denomination,  the  very  same  people.  Dr.  Lappenberg  speaks  of  the 
near  reltition  of  both  theso  tribes  to  the  Caledonians  and  Maaatie ;  and  he 
adds,  "it  is  certain  that  the  Scots,  and  probably  the  Picts  Ukewise,  passed 
over  from  Ireland,  and  reduced  the  earlier  inhabitants  to  subjection."  The 
Scoti,  who  were  undoubtedly  Irish,  ultimately  gave  their  name  to  Ifortb 
Britain.  These  tribes,  then,  grown  powerful  in  the  fourth  century,  had 
gradually  made  inroads  upon  the  Southern  provinces ;  and,  in  the  year  368, 
had  carried  their  devaatations  as  far  as  London.  The  Boman  bands  had 
given  way  before  tbem,  and  their  leaders  had  been  slain.  At  length  the  gr^t 
general,  Theodosius,  came  over  from  Gaul  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
drove  back  the  marauders  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  The  gsrrisoas 
were  re-establiahed ;  the  civil  administration  was. reformed ;  and  Britain  once 
more  appeared  likely  to  return  to  the  safety  and  pence  of  the  preceding  half 
century. 

In  the  army  of  Theodosius  was  a  leader  named  Mazimus,  of  a  distin- 
guished British  iatnily.  He  had  acquired  high  honour  by  his  skill  and  bravery 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  was  ultimately  proclaimed  by  the 
ariny,  emperor  of  Britain.  He  was  probably  supported  by  the  British  races, 
who  prevuled,  without  much  admixture,  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  In  an  evil 
hour  he  quitted  the  security  of  hia  island  empire,  and  aspired  to  found  a  new 
coutinental  branch  of  the  Boman  dominion.  He  was  ultimately  dofeated 
and  put  to  denth  in  388.  During  his  five  years  of  struggling  power  large 
numbers  of  the  British  hod  followed  his  fortunes  iu  Qaul ;  and,  after  his  fall, 
they  refused  to  return  to  their  native  coimtry.  The  old  chroniclers,  Gildos, 
Bede,  Nennius,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  distinctly  couuect  the  settle- 
ment of  a  Boman-British  colony  in  Oaul  with  the  period  of  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus.  Oildns  says,  "New  races  of  tyrants  sprang  up,  in  terrific 
numbers ;  and  the  island,  still  bearing  its  Boman  nsme,  but  casting  off  her 
institutes  and  laws,  sent  forth  among  the  Gauls  that  bitter  scion  of  her 
own  planting,  Maximus,  with  a  great  number  of  folioArs."  He  then  recites 
the  actions  of  this  British  leader,  and  adds:  "After  this,  Britain  ia  left 
deprived  of  all  her  soldiery  uid  armed  hands,  of  her  cruel  goveruors,  aud  of 
the  flower  of  her  youth,  who  went  with  Maximus,  and  never  again  returned." 
William  of  Malmesbury  puts  the  settlement  of  a  British  colony  in  Gaul  at 
an  earlier  date— the  time  of  Constantine.  Some  historians,  on  the  other 
band,  consider  that  the  immigration  of  the  insular  Britons  into  the  country 
which  received  their  name,  Brittany,  took  place  after  the  Saxon  invasion. 
The  story  of  Cooan,  the  British  cbie^  who  led  his  followers  to  the  walls  of 
fans,  and  there  fought  with  Maximus  against  Gration,  is  circumstantially 
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told  in  the  hutoriea  of  Brittany  by  D'Aigentr^  imd  by  Daru.  Maximiu  and 
C<»tan  separated  The  British  chief  carried  his  legions  to  Armorica,  where 
he  founded  that  eolonj  which  f<Hr  bo  many  centuries  had  an  intimate  con- 
nection irith  Cornwall  and  Wales ;  where  the  same  language  as  that  of  its 
Britsanie  founders  was  long  spoken ;  which  was  a  safe  retreat  for  all  who 
wiere  harassed  by  Piet  or  Se»-King ;  and  in  which  the  great  deeds  of  tlio 
British  Arthur  entered  4nto  the  traditions  of  the  people  long  after  the  Saxon 
rule  in  '^gland  hod  obliterated  them.  The  hilly  regions  and  crs^y  shores 
of  Brittany  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall;  and  they  were  each  fitted  for  the  abode  of  an 
enthusiastLo  race,  equally  brare ;  united  by  the  same  traditions  which  they 
derired  from  that  ancient  bardic  order  which  was  a  part  of  Bruidiam ;  and 
each  retaining  many  of  the  superstitions  of  their  early  faith,  even  amidst  the 
titee  of  ChristiaQity. 

There  is  nothing  ia  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  British  coloiky 
of  Armorica,  in  the  time  of  Maximue,  that  is  in  the  least  inconsistent  with 
the  Bubseijuent  history  of  Britain,  as  related  by.  authorities  who  have  secured 
more  general  confii^ence  than  the  old  British  writers.  The  emigration  to  the 
western  shores  of  Gaul  may  not  have  been  to  numerous  as  some  beliere,  who 
put  the  number  of  armed  warriors  at  a  hundred  thousand  ;  but  that  there 
was  a  decided  weakening  of  the  military  strength  of  the  country,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  i^ery  manifest.  The  hordes  of  Alaric  were 
*  orerrunning  Italy.  When  the  remote  British  province  was  harassed  by  its 
fierce  enemies  from  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  from  the  more  dangerous 
neighbourhood  of  OaUoway  and  Dumfries-shire,  sometimes  the  Boman 
soldiers  could  be  spared  for  their  succour,  and  the  invaders  were  driven  back. 
When  the  Boman  legions  were  recalled,  the  untiring  enemies  again  came. 
The  island  was  harassed  within  as  well  as  from  without.  Pretenders  to  n 
sovereign  power  in  the  Boman  province  were  set  u(i,  and  as  quickly  deposed. 
Marcus  and  Oration  were  rulers  for  a  few  months.  Constantine,  a  soldier 
raised  from  the  ranks,  had  a  somewhat  longer  tenure  of  power ;  but  leaving 
Britain,  to  carry  on  a  more  extended  resistance  to  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
the  Britons  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Koman  authority,  and  by  one 
vigorous  effort  repelled  their  fierce  assailants  by  their  own  strength.  Zosimus, 
tlie  historian,  records  those  events,  as  well  oa  the  ooucurrent  establishment  of 
an  independent  government  by  the  Armoricans .  "The  neglect  of  Constantine," 
he  Bays,  "compelled  both  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britannic  island,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  Celtic  nations,  to  revolt  from  the  empiro  of  the  Bomans,  and  to 
Hve  independent  of  them,  no  longer  obeying  their  laws.  The  people,  there- 
fore, of  Britain,  taking  up  arms,  and  defying  every  danger,  freed  their  cities 
from  the  invading  barbarians.  And  the  whole  Armoric  and  other  prorinces  of 
Oaul,  imitating  the  Britons,  liberated  themselves  in  like  manner,  expelling 
the  Boman  prfsfects,  and  setting  up  a  civil  policy  according  to  their  own 
inclination." 

Here,  then,  in  the  year  409,  was  our  England  nn  independent  state.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, — the  curious  but  meagre  record  of  early  events, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  even  to  have 
been  partly  compiled  by  that  great  king, — there  is  the  following  entry,  which 
■inguhirly  agre^  with  the  chronology  of  Greek  and  Latin  historians: — 
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"  A.  409.  This  year  the  Ch>ths  took  the  dtj  of  Borne  hj  Btorm,  and  after  this 
the  BomuiB  Derer  ruled  in  Britain,  and  this  was  about  eleven  hundred  and 
ten  years  after  it  was  built.  Altogether  thej  ruled  in  Britain  four  hundred 
and  Berenty  years  since  Caiua  Juliua  first  sought  the  land."  The  chronicler 
adds,  under  the  year  418,  "  This  year  the  BonuinB  collected  all  the  treaaurea 
that  were  in  Britain,  and  some  they  hid  in  the  earth,  so  that  no  one  has  since 
been  able  to  find  them,  and  some  they  carried  with  them  into  Oaul."  Bede 
haa  the  eame  account  of  the  duration  of  the  Boman  rule.  Procopins,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  relating  the  defeat  of  Constantine  and  his  son 
by  Uonorius,  aaya,  "  The  Bomans  no  longer  bad  it  in  their  power  to  recover 
Britain ;  so  that  irom  this  time  it  remained  subject  to  usurpers."  Gibbon 
recognises  the  value  of  these  authorities,  and  observes,  "  Yet  our  modem 
historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of  their  dominion ;  and  there  are 
some  who  allow  only  the  interval  of  a  few  months  between  their  departbro 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons."  This  theory  of  the  date  of  the  Boman 
dominion  and  the  commencement  of  the  Saxon,  has  arisen  Irom  the  too 
common  practice  of  dividing  our  history  into  great  epochs,  separated  by 
imaginary  lines  from  what  has  gone  before  and  what  is  to  come  after.  On 
the  contrary,  all  great  revolutions  depend  upon  that  social  condition  in  which 
there  ia  never  any  sudden  change,  hut  in  which  the  most  important  changes 
do  take  place  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  In  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  briefly  trace  the  social  condition  of  England  in  the  obscure  interval 
between  the  Boman  and  the  Saxon  supremacy,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  * 
century. 
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H£r  "  (the  Somana),  says  Bede,  "resided  vithin  the 
rampart  that  SeveruB  made  across  the  island,  on  the 
south  side  of  it ;  as  the  cities,  temples,  bridges,  and  paved 
wajH  do  testify  to  this  day."  On  the  north  of  the  wall 
were  the  natione  that  no  severity  had  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, and  no  resistance  could  restrain  from  plunder.  At 
the  extreme  west  of  England  were  the  people  of  Cora- 
wall,  or  little  Wales,  as  it  was  called  ;  haviag  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  Britannia  Secuuda, 
or  Wales ;  and  both  connected  with  the  colony  of  Armo- 
rica.  The  inhabitants  of  Corawall  and  Wales,  we  may 
assume,  were  almost  exclusively  of  the  old  British  stock. 
The  abandonment  of  the  country  by  the  Eomana  had 
afiected  them  far  less  than  that  change  affected  the  more 
cultivated  country,  that  had  been  the  earliest  subdued, 

_ and  for  nearly  four  centuries  had  received  the  Soman 

institutions  and  adopted  the  Boman  customs.  But  in  the  chief  portion  of  the 
island,  from  the  southern  and  eastern  cooats  to  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway, 
there  was  a  mixed  population,  amongst  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace 
that  common  bond  which  would  constitute  nationality.    The  British  families 
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of  the  interior  hod  become  mingled  with  the  Bettlers  of  Bome  and  its  tribatftrieB 
to  whom  grants  of  land  had  been  assigned  as  the  rewards  of  militafy  service ; 
and  the  coasts  from  the  Humber  to  the  Eie  had  been  here  and  there  peopled 
with  northern  settlers,  who  had  gradually  planted  themselves  amongst  the 
Komanised  British ;  and  were,  we  may  well  believe,  amongst  the  most  active 
of  those  who  carried  forward  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Britain  with 
Gaul  and  Italy.  Wben,  therefore,  we  approach  the  period  of  what  is  termed 
the  Saxon  invasion,  and  hear  of  the  decay,  the  feebleness,  the  cowardice,  and 
the  misery  of  the  Britons — all  which  attributes  have  been  somewhat  too 
readily  bestowed  upon  the  poptdation  which  the  £omana  had  left  behind — it 
would  be  well  to  consider  what  these  so-called  Britons  really  were,  to  enable 
us  properly  to  understand  the  transition  state  through  which  the  countij 

Our  first  native  bistDrian  is  Gildas,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  siith 
century.  "  From  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Greek  and 
Soman  writers  cease  to  notice  the  afi^airs  of  Britain,  hu  narrative,  on  whatever 
authority  it  may  have  been  founded,  has  been  adopted  without  question  by 
Bede  and  succeeding  authors,  and  accepted,  notwitlutanding  its  barrenness  of 
facts  and  pompous  obscurity,  by  all  but  general  consent,  as  the  basis  of  early 
English  history."  *  Gibbon  has  justly  pointed  out  his  inconsistencies,  hia 
florid  descriptions  of  the  fiourisbing  condition  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
after  the  departure  of  the  Bomana,  and  his  denunciations  of  the  luxury  of  the 
people ;  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  describes  a  race  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
arts,  incapable  of  building  walla  of  defence,  or  of  arming  themselves  with 
proper  weapons.  When  "this  monk,"  as  Gibbon  calls  him,  "who,  in  the 
profound  ignorance  of  humanlife,  presumes  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian," 
teUs  us  that  the  Bomans,  who  were  occasionally  called  in  to  aid  against  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  "  give  enei^getic  council  to  the  timorous  natives,  and  leave 
them  patterns  by  which  to  manufacture  arms,"  we  seem  to  be  reading  an 
account  of  some  remote  tribe,  to  whom  the  Boman  sword  and  buckler 
were  as  imfamiliar  as  the  musket  was  to  the  Otaheitons  when  Cook  first  went 
amongst  them.  When  Gildas  describes  the  soldiers  on  the  wall  as  "  equally 
slow  to  fight  and  ill-adapted  to  run  away ;"  and  tells  the  remarkable  incident, 
which  forms  part  of  every  school-boy's  belief,  that  the  defenders  of  the  wall 
were  pulled  down  by  great  hooked  weapons  and  dashed  against  the  ground, 
we  feel  n  pity  akin  to  contempt  for  a  people  so  stupid  and  passive,  and  are 
not  altogether  sorry  tbst  the  Ficte  and  Scots,  "  differing  one  from  another  in 
manners,  but  inspired  with  the  same  avidity  for  blood,"  had  come  with  their 
bushy  benrds  and  their  half-clothed  bodies,  to  supplant  so  effeminate  a  race. 
When  he  makes  this  feeble  people  send  an  embassy  to  a  Boman  in  Gaul  to 
say,  "  The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea ;  the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the 
barhariana :  thus  two  modes  of  death  await  us ;  we  are  either  slain  or 
drowned,"  we  must  wonder  at  the  very  straitened  limits  in  which  this 
unhappy  people  were  shut  up.  Surely  much  of  this  is  little  more  than  the 
tumid  rhetoric  of  the  cloister ;  for  all  the  assumptjons  that  have  been  raised 
of  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  people  are  quite  unsupported  by  any  real 
historical  evidence.  M.  Guiiot  considers  it  unjust  and  cruel  to  view  their 
humble  supplications,  bo  declared  by  Gildas,  to  Bome  for  aid,  as  evidences  of 
*  Fr«bca  to  SEgstmenta  Hirtorica  BriUniuot,  p.  SO. 
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tlie  efieminacy  of  that  n&tion,  whose  resiBtmce  to  tlie  Sftxons  tuts  given  a 
chapter  to  histoiy  at  a  time  when  history  has  few  traces  of  Italians,  Spaniards, 
and  Gauls.  That  the  represmtations  of  Sildas  could  only  be  partially  true, 
as  applied  to  some  particular  districts,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  undoubted 
iaet,  that  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  date  ol  these 
cowardly  demonstrations,  Anthemios,  the  emperor,  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Britons  against  the  Visigoths ;  and  twelre  thousand  men  from  this  island, 
under  one  of  the  native  chieftains,  Bhiothimns,  suled  up  the  Loire,  and  fought 
under  the  Boman  conunand.  They  are  described  by  a  contemporary  Boman 
writer  as  quick,  wetl-armed ;  turbulent  and  contumacious,  from  their  braTery, 
their  numbers,  and  their  common  agreement.  These  were  not  the  people 
who  were  lik^y  to  have  stood  upon  a  wall  to  be  puUed  down  by  hooked 
we^wns.  They  might  have  been  the  people  who  had  clung,  more  than  tiie 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Boman  provinces,  to  their  original  luiguage  and 
customs ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  have  been  of  the  mixed 
races  with  whom  Borne  had  been  in  more  intimate  relations,  and  to  whom  she 
continued  to  reader  offices  of  friendship  after  the  separation  of  the  island 
province  from  her  empire. 

Amidst  all  this  conflict  of  testimony,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that  out 
of  the  Boman  municipal  institutions  had  risen  the  establishment  of  separate 
sovereignties,  as  Frocopius  relates.  Britain,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  was 
"a  province  fertile  in  tyrants."  The  Boman  municipal  government  was 
kept  compact  and  uniform  under  a  great  centralising  power.  It  fell  to 
pieces  here,  as  in  Qaul,  when  that  power  was  withdrawn.  It  resolved  itself 
into  a  number  of  local  governments  without  any  principle  of  cohesion.  The 
vicar  of  the  municipium  became  an  independent  ruler  and  head  of  a  little 
republic ;  and  that  his  authority  was  contested  by  some  who  had  partaken  of 
his  delegated  dignity,  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  The  difference  of  racea 
would  also  promote  the  contests  for  command.  If  East  Anglia  contained 
a  preponderance  of  one  race  of  settlers,  and  Kent  and  Suhs.i  of  another, 
they  might  well  quarrel  for  supremacy.  But  when  all  the  settlers  on  the 
Saxon  shore  had  lost  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Count  who  once 
governed  them,  it  may  also  be  imagined  that  the  more  exclusively  British 
districts  would  not  readily  co-operate  for  defence  with  those  who  were  more 
strange  to  their  kindred  even  than  the  Boman.  All  the  Btiropean  continent 
was  in  a  state  of  political  dislocation  ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  when 
the  great  power  was  shattered  that  had  so  long  held  the  government  of  the 
world,  the  more  distant  and  subordinate  branch  of  its  empire  would  resolve 
itself  into  some  of  the  separata  elements  of  authority  and  of  imperfect 
obedience,  by  wMch  a  clan  is  distinguished  &om  a  nation. 

If  or  vres  the  power  of  the  Christian  Chuich  in  Britain  of  a  more  united 
character  than  that  of  the  civil  rulers.  No  doubt  a  Church  had  been  formed 
and  organised,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  There  were  Bishops,  so  called, 
in  the  several  cities ;  but  their  authority  was  little  concentrated  and  their 
tenets  were  discordant.  Pilgrimages  were  even  made  to  the  sacred  places  of 
Palestine;  and  at  a  very  early  period  monasteries  were  founded.  That  of 
Bangor,  or  the  great  circle,  seems  to  have  hod  some  relation  to  the  ancient 
dmidical  worship,  upon  which  it  was  probably  ei^jrafted  in  that  region  where 
Bruidism  had  long  flourished.    There  were  British  vendons  of  the  Bible. 
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But  that  the  Church  had  no  nutaumig  power  at  the  period  when  ciril 
society  was  so  whoUy  disorganiBed,  may  be  mreired  from  drcunfltances 
which  preceded  the  complete  overthrow  of  Ohristian  ritea  by  Saxon 
heatbendom.  Bede  devotes  aeveral  cbaptera  of  his  "  EccleBiaatical  History  " 
to  the  actions  of  St.  Gennanus,  who  came  expressly  to  Britain  to  put  down 
the  Pelagian  heresy ;  and,  amidst  the  multitude  of  miracolous  ctrcumstaQcea, 
records  how  "  the  authors  of  the  perverse  notions  lay  hid,  and,  like  the  evil 
9|Hrit8,  grieved  for  the  loss  of  the  people  that  was  rescued  &om  them.  At 
length,  after  mature  deliberation,  they  hod  the  boldness  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
appeared,  being  conspicuous  for  riches,  glittering  in  apparel,  and  supported 
by  the  flatteries  of  many."  The  people,  according  to  Bede,  were  the  judges 
of  this  great  controversy ;  and  gave  their  voices  for  the  orthodox  belief. 
"Whether  the  Pelagians  were  expelled  from  Britain  by  reason  or  by  force, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  there  was  a  strong 
element  of  religious  disunion  very  genersJly  prevailing;  and  that  at  a  period 
when  the  congregations  were  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  each  other, 
and  therefore  tlifficult  of  subjection  to  a  common  authority,  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  had  adopted  a  creed  which  was  opposed  to  the  centralising  rule  of 
the  Bomiah  Church,  and  were  arguing  about  points  of  faith  as  strongly  as 
they  were  contesting  for  worldly  supremacy.  Dr.  Lappenberg  justly  points 
out  this  celebrated  controversy  in  our  country,  sa  "  indicating  the  weakness 
of  that  religious  connection  which  was  so  soon  to  be  totaUy  annihilated." 
"We  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of 
PelagiuB  by  knowing  that  he  was  a  Briton,  whose  plain  unlatinised  name  was 
Morgan. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  startled  many  a  reader  of  the  most  familiar  Histories 
of  Eugland,  in  saying — "  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Yortigcrn  and  Bowena,  Arthur 
and  Mordred,  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  may  be  questioned, 
and  whose  adventures  must  be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and  Bomulua." 
It  is  difficult  to  write  of  a  period  of  which  the  same  writer  has  said,  "  an 
age  of  fable  completely  separates  two  ages  of  truth."  Yet  no  one  knowa 
better  than  this  accomplished  historian  himself,  that  an  age  of  fable  and  an 
age  of  truth  cannot  be  distinguished  with  absolute  precision.  It  is  not  that 
wbnt  is  presented  to  us  through  the  haze  of  tradition  must  necessarily  be 
unreal,  niiy  more  than  that  which  comes  to  us  in  an  age  of  literature  must  be 
absolutely  true.  An  historical  iact,  a  real  personage,  may  be  handed  down 
from  a  remote  age  in  the  songs  of  bards  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred 
that  these  national  lyrics  are  founded  upon  pure  invention.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that,  wandering  amidst  these  traces  of  events  and  persona  that  have 
been  shaped  into  history,  how  ready  we  are  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
half-fabulous  records,  and  wholly  to  turn  away  &om  others  which  seem  as 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  national  existence.  "We  derive  ' 
Hengist  and  Horsa  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  authorities;  and  modem 
history  generally  adopts  them.  Arthur  and  Mordred  have  a  Celtic  origin, 
and  they  are  as  generally  rejected  aa  "  mythical  persons."  It  appears  to  ua 
that  it  is  as  precipitate  wholly  to  renounce  the  one  aa  the  other,  because 
they  are  both  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  fahubus.  Hengist  imd 
Horsa  come  to  iib  encompassed  with  Gothic  traditions  that  belong  to  other 
natitms.    Arthur  presents  himself  with  his  attributes  of  the  magiciau  Merlin, 
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uid  the  kniglits  of  the  Sound  Table.  But  are  we  therefore  to  deny 
altogether  their  hiatoricol  exUtence  P  In  foUowmg  the  ignit  fatuui  of 
tradition,  the  credulous  annalists  of  the  monastic  age  were  lost  in  the 
treat^erooB  ground  orer  which  it  led  them.  The  more  patient  reaearch  of  a 
critical  age  sees  in  that  doubtful  ligbt  a  friendly  warning  of  what  to  avoid, 
and  hence  a  guide  to  more  stable  pathwaTB. 

Hengiat  and  Horaa  who,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hiatoriaoB,  landed 
in  the  year  449  on  the  shore  which  is  called  Tpwinesfleet,  were  personages 
of  more  than  common  mark.  "  They  were  the  sons  of  Wihtgils ;  Wihtgils 
son  of  "Witta,  Witta  of  Wecta,  Wecta  of  Woden."  So  says  the  Angles 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  adds,  "  From  this  Woden  sprung  all  our  royal  families." 
These  descendants,  in  the  third  generation,  from  the  great  Saxon  divinity, 
came  over  in  three  boats.  They  came  by  iavitation  of  Wyrtgeone — 
Vortigem — king  of  the  Britons.  The  king  gave  them  land  in  the  south- 
east of  the  country,  on  condition  that  they  should  fight  against  the  Ficts ; 
and  they  did  fight,  and  had  the  victory  wheresoever  they  came.  And  then 
they  sent  for  the  Angles,  and  told  them  of  the  worthleaanesa  of  the  people 
and  the  excellences  of  the  land.  This  is  the  Saxon  narrative.  The  seductive 
graces  of  Bowena,  the  daughter  of  Horsa,  who  corrupted  the  king  of  the 
Britons  by  love  and  wine,  is  an  embellishment  of  the  British  traditions. 
Then  came  the  great  battles  for  possession  of  the  land.  At  Aylesford  and 
Crayford  the  Kentiah  Bntons  were  overthrown.  Before  the  Angles,  the 
Welch  fled  like  fire.  These  events  occupy  a  quarter  of  a  century.  While 
they  are  going  on,  the  Boman  emperor,  as  ws  have  mentioned  upon 
indubitable  authority,  receives  an  auxiliary  force  of  twelve  thousand  men  from 
Britain.  We  cannot  rely  upon  narratives  that  tell  us  of  the  king  of  the 
Britons,  when  we  learn  &om  no  suspicious  sources  that  the  land  was  governed 
by  many  separate  chiefs ;  and  which  represent  a  petty  band  of  fugitives  as 
gaining  mighty  triumphs  for  a  great  ruler,  and  then  subduing  him  themselves 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  The  pretensions  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  be 
tiie  immediate  descendants  of  Woden  would  seem  to  imply  their  mythical 
origin.  But  many  Saxon  chiefs  of  undoubted  reality  rested  their  pretensions 
upon  a  similar  genealogy.  The  myth  was  as  flattering  to  the  Aiiglo-Saxon 
pride  of  descent,  as  the  correapoDding  myth  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island  were  descended  from  the  Trojan  Brute  was  acceptable  to  the 
British  race.  But  amidst  much  of  iable  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
Germanic  faribes  were  gradually  possessing  themselves  of  the  feirest  parts  of 
Britain — a  progressive  usurpation,  far  different  from  a  sudden  conquest. 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  the  social  institutions  left  by  Borne,  when  all  that 
remained  of  a  governing  power  was  centred  in  the  towns,  it  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  rich  d^tricts  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  would 
be  eagerly  peopled  by  new  settlers,  whose  bond  of  society  was  founded  upon 
the  occupation  of  the  land ;  and  who,  extending  the  area  of  their  occupation, 
would  eventually  come  into  hostile  conflict  with  the  previous  posseBsore. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  a  thick  darkness  seems  to  overspread  the  history 
of  our  country.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  vniters  we  can  trace  little,  with  any 
distinctiuas,  beyond  the  brief  and  monotonous  records  of  victories  and 
slaughters.  Hengist  and  .£sc  slew  four  troops  of  Britons  with  the  edge  of 
the  iword.    Hengist  then  Twishes,  and  jEH^  comes  with  his  three  sons. 
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In  491  tbey  besieged  Andres-cester,  "and  slew  &11  that  dwelt  therein,  bo 
thdt  not  a  Biagle  Briton  was  there  left."     Then  come  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his 
Bon  ;  tben  Port  and  his  two  sons,  and  land  at  Portsmouth ;  and  so  we  reach 
the  sixth  century.     Cerdic  and  Cynric  now  atand  foremost   amongst  tb« 
slaughterers,  and  they  establiah   the  kingdom   of  the   West   Saxons,  and 
conquer  the  lale  of  Wight.    In  the  middle  pf  the  century  Ida  begins  to 
reign,  from  whom  arose  the  royal  race  of  North>humbria.     In  965  Ethelberi 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Kentish-men,  and  held  it  fifly-three  years. 
The  war  goes  on  in  the  8outh-midland  counties  where  Outhwulf  b  fighting; 
•nd  it  reaches  the  districts  of  the  Severn  where  Cutfawine  and  Ceawlin  slaj 
great  kings,  and  take  Olon- 
cester,  and  Cirencester,  and 
Bath.     One  of  these  fierce 
brethren  is  kiUed  at  last, 
and'Ceawlin,  "having  taken 
many  spoils  and  towns  in- 
Dumerable,    wrathful    re- 
tumedtohisown."  Wbere 
"  his  own  "  was,  we  are  not 
informed.     "Wo  reach,  at 
length,  the  year  696,  when 
"Pope  Gregory  sent  AuguB- 
tin  to  Britain,  with  a  great 
many  monks,  who  preached 
the  word  of  God  to  the  na- 
tion of  the  Angles."    Bede 
very  judiciotudy  omits  all 
such  details.     He  tells  us 
that  "  they  carried  on  the 
conflagration  from  the  easU 
em  to  the   western    sea, 
without  any  opposition,  and 
almost  covered  all  the  su- 
perficies  of  the  perishing 
island.    Public  as  well  as 
private  structures  were  o  ver- 
turned;  the  priests   were   everywhere  slain  before  the  altars;  the  prelates 
and  the  people,  without  any  respect  of  persona,  were  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword."     There  is  little  to  add  to  these  impressive  words,  which  no  doubt 
contain  the  general  truth.     But  if  we  open  the  B|4tish  history  of  Geofirey  of 
Monmouth,  we  find  ourselves  relieved  &om  the  thick  darkness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  records,  by  the  blue  lights  and  red  lights  of  the  most  wondrous 
romance.     Bowena    comes    with    her    golden  wine-cup.     Merlin    inatructB 
Vortigem  how    to   discover  the  two  sleeping   dragons  who  hindered   the 
fouudation  of  his  tower.     Aurelius,  the  Christian  king,  bums  Vortigem  in  his 
Cambrian  city  of  refuge.     Eldol  fights  a  duel  with  Hengist,  cuts  off  his  h^d, 
and  destroys  the  Saxons  without  merey.     Merlin  the  magician,  and  Uther 
Pendragon,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  bring  oveir    "  the  Giants'   Dance " 
from  Ireland,  and  set  it  up  in  Salisbury  plain.    Uther  Pendragon  ia  made 
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the  Christian  king  oner  all  Britam.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Arthur,  the  aon 
of  TltJier.  To  him  the  entire  monaichy  of  Britain  belonged  by  hereditary 
right.  Hoel  Bends  Tiim  fifteen  thousand  men  irom  Armorica,  and  he  mahet 
the  SaxonB  his  tributaries ;  and  with  hia  own  hand  kills  four  hundred  and 
seventy  in  one  battle.  He  not  only  conquers  the  Saxons,  but  subdues  Graul, 
UDongst  other  countries,  and  holds  his  court  in  Paris.  Hia  coronation  at 
the  ^ty  of  the  Legione  (Caer-Leon)  is  gorgeous  beyond  all  recorded 
magnificence ;  and  the  general  state  of  the  country,  in  these  days  of  Aribur, 
before  the  middle  of  the  edxth  century,  is  thus  described  : — "  At  that  time, 
Britain  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  that  in  abundance  of  richee, 
hixniy  of  ornaments,  and  politeness  of  inhabitanta,  it  far  surpassed  aU  other 
kingdoms."  Mordred,  the  wicked  traitor,  at  length  disturbs  all  this 
tranquillity  and  grandeur,  and  brings  over  barbarous  people  &om  difierent 
ooantriea.  Arthur  falls  in  battle.  The  Saxons  prevail ;  and  the  Britons 
retire  into  Cornwall  uid  Wales. 

Amidst  the  bewildering  mass  of  the  obscure  and  the  fabulous  which  our 
history  presents  of  the  first  century  and  a,  half  of  the  Saxon  colonisatian, 
there  are  some  well-established  facts  which  are  borne  out  by  subsequent 
investigations.  Such  is  Bede's  account  of  the  country  of  the  invaders,  and 
the  purts  in  which  they  settled.  This  account,  oompared  with  other  autho- 
rities, gives  us  the  following  results.  They  consisted  of  "  the  three  most 
power&il  nations  of  Glermany, — Saxons,  Angles,  sad  Jutes."  The  Saxons 
came  from  the  parts  which,  in  Bede's  time,  were  called  the  country  of  the  Old 
Saxons.  That  country  is  now  known  as  the  Suchy  of  Holstein.  These, 
under  Ella,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons, — our  present  Sussex. 
Later  in  the  fifth  century,  the  same  people,  under  Cerdic,  established  them- 
selves in  the  district  extending  &om  Sussex  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
which  was  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  Other  Saxons  settled  in  Essex 
and  Middlesex.  The  Angles,  says  Bede,  came  from  "  the  country  called 
Angellond,  and  it  is  said  from  that  time  to  remain  desert  to  this  day."  There 
is  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Sleewig,  to  the  north  of  Eolstein,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Angel  or  Angeln.  These  people  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
country,  Engla-land,  or  Angla-land,  from  the  greater  extent  <^  territory 
which  they  permanently  occupied.  As  the  Saxons  possessed  themselves  of 
the  southern  coasts,  the  Angles  established  themselves  on  the  nortb-eastem. 
Their  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  comprised  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  as  well  aa  part 
of  Cambridgeshire ;  and  they  extended  themselves  to  the  north  of  the  Humber, 
fbnning  the  powerful  state  of  Kortfaumbria,  and  canying  their  dominion  even 
to  the  Earth  and  the  Clyde.  The  Jutes  came  from  the  country  north  of  the 
Angles,  which  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  present  Sleswig ;  and  they  occupied 
Sent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  that  pari;  of  Hampshire  which  is  opposite 
the  island.  Sir  Eranda  Palgrave  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  tribes  by  whom 
Britain  was  invaded  appear  principally  to  have,  proceeded  &om  the  country 
now  called  Eriesland  j  for  of  all  the  continental  dialects  the  ancient  Erisick 
is  the  one  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  our  ancestors." 
Mr.  Craik  has  pointed  out  that  "  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark  compre- 
hends all  the  districts  from  which  issued,  according  to  the  old  accounts,  the 
several  ^bea  who  invaded  Britain  upon  the  &11  of  the  Boman  empire.  And 
the  l>BMt  propw  (who  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  Jutes) ;  the 
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AitgUt,  vbo  IWe  betweeo  the  Bigfat  of  Flenaborg  and  the  riTet-  ScMe;  on  tlia 
Baltic ;  the  Fritotu,  who  inhabit  the  iBlands  along  the  west  coaat  of  Jutland, 
with  a  part  of  the  buliwick  of  BuButn  in  Sleswig;  and  the  Qenitaiu  of 
Holstein  (Bede's  Old  Suons)  are  still  all  recognised  by  geograpben  and 
ethnogn^hera  as  distinct  races."* 

Connected  with  the  earlj  name  of  the  country  is  the  well-known  story  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  scene  of  this  story  ia  papal  Borne — the  Bome 
which  had  lost  her  provinces,  and  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  empire ;  which 
dreaded  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombuds;  whose  Campagna  was  a 
wilderness,  and  whose  Tiber  deli^d  the  city  which  it  once  re&eshed ;  whose 
citizens  depended  for  their  food  upon  the  precarious  supplies  of  Sicily  and 
Egypt ;  and  whose  noble  monuments  were  tottering  to  decay.  In  this 
nuserable  city  dwelt  the  monk  Gregory,  who  was  destined  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  relieve  it  from  some  of  its  sorrowa  and  feara, 
when  he  should  become  its  spiritual  and  temporal  ruler.  In  tbe  market- 
place of  Bome  were  exposed  to  sale  some  youthful  slaves — fair-skinned  and 
comely,  with  the  long  hair  which  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  good  descent. 
They  are  Angles — Angli, — said  the  dealers  in  slaves,  who  had  probably 
bought  tbem  from  tbe  southern  tribes  who  had  captured  them  in  battle. 
"They  have  an  angelic  mien,"  said  the  monk,  "and  it  becomes  such  to  be 
coheirs  with  the  angeU  in  Heaven."  They  come  from  the  province  of  Deira, 
said  the  merchants  (Nortbumbria  was  divided  into  Deira  and  Bemicia). 
"  It  is  well,"  said  the  priest ;  "  de  ira  eruli,  snatched  from  wrath,  and  called 
to  tbo  mercy  of  Christ."  Lastly,  be  was  told  that  tbe  Tring  of  the  province 
was  Ella.  "Alleluiah,"  said  the  good  father;  "the  praise  of  God  tbe  Creator 
must  be  sung  in  those  parts."  Bede  tells  this  singular  history  with  evident 
admiration  of  the  bappy  conceits  of  the  great  churchman.  It  is  possible  that 
they  were  tbe  inventions  of  tbe  cloister.  But  tbe  fact  that  British  slares 
were  an  article  of  traffic  is  undoubted  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  Gregory, 
however  touched  by  tbe  ambitious  spirit  of  his  church,  was  a  man  of  truly 
Christian  benevolence.  "In  the  use  of  wealth,"  says  one  not  ordinarily 
favourable  to  ecclesiastical  power,  "  he  acted  like  a  &ithful  stevrard  of  the 
church  and  the  poor,  and  liberaUy  supplied  to  their  wants  tbe  inexhaustible 
resources  of  abstinence  and  order Such  was  tbe  extreme  sensi- 
bility of  his  conscience,  that,  for  tbe  death  of  a  beggar  who  had  perished  in 
tbe  streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during  several  days  from  tbe  exercise  of 
aacerdotal  factions. "t  Such  a  man  would  perceive  that  there  was  a  noble 
field  for  bia  pious  exertions  in  the  conversion  of  that  Britain  which  had 
relapsed  into  heathendom.  He  was  forbidden  to  undertake  the  misaioa 
himself;  but  be  never  neglected  the  duty  which  tbe  iair-skinned  slaves  of 
tbe  Boman  market-place  bad  presented  to  his  imagination,  and  which  he 
ultimately  carried  out  in  a  spirit  in  which  zeal  was  happily  blended  with 
prudence. 

The  heathendom  which  Gregory  ardently  desired  to  overthrow  bad  taken 
a  very  deep  root  in  tbe  country  before  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  Christian  miasion- 
aries.  Woden  was  the  Mercury  of  the  Saxons.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
speaking  of  the  pretensions  of  Heogist  and  Horsa  to  be  descended  from  bi»Ti, 
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UTS,  "Tliey  tcto  great-gnaiBODB  of  tlie  most  ancient  'Wodeii,  from  wliom 

almost  all  the  royal  families  of  these  harb&rouB  nations  deduce  their  origin ; 

ttnd  to  >rhom  the  nationa  of  the  Anglea,  fondly  deifying  him,  have  consecrated 

the  fourth  day  of  the  ireek,  and  the 

sixth   day  nnto  his  wife  Frea,  by  a 

sacrilege  which  lasts  even  unto  this 

d«y."     To  him  were  human  viotima 

■acrificed.     That  his  worship  was  uui- 

versally  spread  in  England  is  shown, 

according  to  Mr.  Eemble,  by  the  ex- 
treme frequency  of  names   of  places 

campounded  with    his  name.      Thus, 

the  ancient  fortification  Wansdike,  is 

Woden'a  dike.     Thor,  the  tbunderer, 

the  god  of  storms  and  rains,  wielding 

his  terrible  hammer,  was  the   Saxon 

Jupiter,  as  Tiw  was  their  Mara.     Frea, 

according  to  Mr.  Kemble,  was  a  god  ; 

and  Woden'a  wife  was  Fricge.     There 

were  lesser  gods — Baldr,    and   Oeat, 

and  Snt«re,  or  Saturn.   Gkiddesses  were 

numerous.    Eastre  flurrives  in  the  great 

festival  of  the  Church.  Their  my- 
thology included  Fiends,  and  Monsters, 

and  Fates.    "The  weird  sisters"  of 

Macbeth  comes  from  the  "Wyrd,  who 

weave  the  web  of  destiny.     There  was 

hero-worship,  too,  in  which  the  rude 
but  imaginative  man  recognised  some 
great  attribute  of  courage  or  goodaess, 
which  he  eialted  into  a  power  below 
his  divinities,  but  calling  for  his  habitual 
reverence.  Perhaps  we  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  look  only  at  the 
revolting  aspect  of  these  superstitions ; 
and  not  to  see  in  them  that,  however 
debasing  in  some  essentials,  they  were 
manifestations  of  a  spirit  which  did 
not  walk  in  the  material  world  without 
believing  in  some  presiding  influences 
which  governed  human  actions.  Id 
this  mde  mythology  we  see  glimpses  of 
a  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  of  a  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.      That 

the  mythology  of  the  nations  who  overran  England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  swept  away  whatever  remained  of  Boman  rites,  with  all  that 
had  been  created  of  Christian  worship,  was  a  great  dominant  principle  in  the 
life  of  the  people,  admits  of  little  question.  But,  at  the  anmo  time,  it  pos- 
sessed some  capacity  of  assimilation  with  that  faith  before  which  the  classical . 
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pagaDism  of  the  andent  Torid  hod  letreoited.  Mr.  Kemble  points  out  the 
piegnant  &ct  in  the  history  of  our  Anglo'S&zon  progenitors,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bixth  centurj,  "  that  Christiaaity  met  but  little  leaiBtance 
Among  them,  and  enjoyed  an  easy  triumph,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  careless 
acquiescence,  eren.  among  those  whose  pagan  sympathies  could  not  bo  totally 
overcome,"* 

"  This  year,"  A.D.  597,  saya  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  "  Augostin  and 
his  companiona  came  to  the  land  of  the  Angles."  The  earnest  wish  of  Oregory 
had  at  length  been  carried  out.  At  thsfirst  command  of  his  spiritual  superior, 
Auguatin  and  his  companions  set  forward.  But  the  difficnlties  of  the  journey, 
the  dread  of  a  hostile  reception  from  a  fierce  people,  and  the  ignorance  of  t^ 
language  of  those  whom  they  would  seek  to  teach  and  to  convert,  not  unn^urally 
restrained  their  ardour.  The  zealous  Pope  would  accept  no  excuse  for  deaist- 
ing  from  a  good  work ;  but  he  smoothed  the  way  of  the  misBionariea  throng^ 
France,  by  recommending  them  to  regal  and  priestly  affection  and  comfort. 
They  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  number  about  forty.  "  At  that  time," 
says  Bede,  "  Ethelbert  was  the  powerful  King  of  Kent,  who  had  extended  his 
dominions  as  far  as  the  great  river  Humber,  by  which  the  southern  Saxons  ue 
divided  from  the  northern."  In  the  first  Ethelbertwe  recognise  the  existence 
of  some  powerful  authority  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  title  of  king. 
Numerous  chieftains,  whose  continual  wars  with  the  British  inhabitants  and 
amongst  themselves  have  no  historical  interest,  had  passed  away,  and  a 
gradual  consolidation  of  territory  and  rule  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
island.  In  the  Kentish  kingdom  were  now  included  those  of  Essex  and 
Sussex,  as  a  confederation  acknonledgiDg  the  supremacy  of  Ethelbert.  The 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxona  was  another  powerful  confederation,  which 
ultimately  became  the  acknowledged  seat  of  the  sovereignty  of  England. 
East  Anglia  had  its  defined  boundaries  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  uland. 
Mercia  claimed  much  of  the  remainder  of  ^England  east  of  the  Severn  and 
south  of  the  Humber;  but  at  the  time  of  Ethelbert,  successful  policy  and 
warfare  had  subjected  its  petty  sovereigns  to  the  authority  of  the  Kentish 
king.  Northumbria,  uniting  the  two  kingdoms  of  Beira  and  Bemicia, 
^[tended  beyond  the  Humber  to  the  Border-land.  There,  in  the  nortli, 
were  the  Picts  and  Scots,  In  the  farther  west  of  England,  and  throughout 
Wales,  were  large  portions  of  the  unsubdued  British  race.  We  thus  see  how 
tai  the  people  of  this  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
were  essentially  different  from  the  condition  of  one  nation,  united  by  common 
laws,  possessing  equal  progress  in  industry  and  accumulated  wealth,  and 
having  any  great  bond  for  defence  or  social  improvement.  In  the  kingdoms 
we  have  enumerated  there  were  many  sovereignties,  of  which  the  heads 
churned  royal  descent  and  consequent  superiority.  The  royal  pedigree  always 
went  up  to  Woden,  and  often  into  a  remoter  antiquity.  No  doubt  the  rival 
claims  to  descent  from  kings  and  deities  were  the  cause  of  perpetual  wars, 
and  stimulated  the  hostilities  of  tribe  against  tribe.  The  belief  that  in 
these  kingdoms  of  the  Germanic  races  there  was  any  community  of  civil  or 
warlike  operation,  is  one  of  those  hasty  theories  which  modern  research  has 
effectually  dispelled.  The  historian  Bapin  says  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
"  They  formed  their  Witena  gemot,  or  assembly  of  wise  men,  to  settle  the 
*  The  SuMU  U  EngUntl,  voL  i  p.  413. 
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common  afi^irs  of  the  seven  kingdoms,  and  conferred  the  command  of  their 
omues  upon  one  choeen  out  of  the  Beveti  kings,  to  whom,  for  that  reason  no 
doabt,  some  have  given  the  title  of  Monarch."  Id,  later  histories,  upounhiok 
greater  research  has  been 
bestowedaa  regards  ourearly 
period,  this  "Monarch" 
is  called  a  "  Bretwalda." 
'Without  entering  upon 
the  contrOTeTsial  matters 
that  arise  out  of  the  belief 
or  non-belief  in  this  real  or 
unsubstantial  dignity,  we 
axe  disposed  to  give  credit 
to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Kemble,  however  stronglj 
pat,  that,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  are  sprak- 
ing,  and  indeed  much  later, 
"  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  a  king  ezercis* 
ing  a  central  authority  ;  and 
Tecy  little,  at  any  time,  of  a 
oombined  action  among  the 
Saxons ;  and  that  it  is  quite 
aa  improbable  that  any  Sax- 
on king  should  ever  have 
had  a  federal  army  to  com- 
mand, as  it  is  certainly  false 
that  there  ever  was  a  gene- 
ral Witena  gemot  for  him 
to  preside  over."  • 

To  Ethelbert,  then,  the  king  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  England, 
c«ne  the  missionaries  of  Pope  Oregorjr.  They  had  taken  with  them  "  inter- 
preters of  the  nation  of  the  Franks."  The  king  had  married  Berhta,  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks,  who,  by  the  terms  of  her  marriage 
contract,  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  Cbrietian  worship,  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Martin  at  Canterbury,  vrhich  had  subsisted  from  the  Konian  times  of  Ghris- 
tdantty  in  Britain.  There  was,  no  doubt,  commercial  intercourse  between 
Trance  and  England  about  that  period ;  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  traded  to 
Bouen  are  recognised  as  frequenting  the  great  fair  of  St.  Denis. f  With 
these  interpreters,  then,  Augnstin  had  an  interview  with  the  Kentish  king. 
He  received  the  missionaries  in  the  open  air ;  "  for  be  had  taken  precaution 
tbat  they  should  not  come  to  him  in  any  house,  according  to  the  ancient 
superstition,  lest,  if  they  had  any  magical  arts,  they  might  at  their  coming 
impose  upon  him,  and  get  the  better  of  him."  {  He  probably  received  them  in 
one  of  the  sacred  boundaries  over  which  Woden  presided.  They  came,  bearing 
a  silver  cross  and  a  painted  image,  singing  the  Litany  and  offering  up  prayers. 
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The  king  -wae  not  CDthuBiostic,  but  be  waa  tolerant.  He  declined  to  foraake 
what  he  bad  bo  long  followed  with  his  people ;  bat  be  allowed  the  miasionarieB 
publicly  to  teach  their  religion,  and  gave  them  a  dwelling-place  in  his  metro- 
polia  of  Canterbury.     In  due  time  Ethelbert  became  himself  a  convert. 

In  the  history  of  Bede  there  ia  given  a  remarkable  carregpandence  between 
Gregory  and  Augustin  in  answer  to  many  queationa  of  the  miaaionary.  The 
politic  Pope  appears,  in  one  of  bia  letters,  to  have  held  no  bigoted  view  of  the 
cuafcoma  in  which  one  church  differed  from 
another,  aa  the  Boman  and  G-allican  differed, 
but  desired  Augustin  to  impreaa  upon  the 
new  converts  thoae  great  pnnciplea  npon 
which  Chrietianity  rested.  "  Choose  &om 
the  several  cburchea  whatever  is  pioua,  and 
religious,  and  right,  and  these,  gathered  aa  it 
were  into  one  whole,  instil  aa  observances 
into  the  minds  of  the  Angles."  *  And  yet 
Auguatin,  in  a  conference  with  aome  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  original  British  church, 
demanded  so  authoritatively,  in  his  episcopal 
character,  that  they  should  conform  to  the 
Boman  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  to 
the  Boman  manner  of  baptism,  that  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  aa  their  arch- 
bishop. Bede  tells  this  story  with  charac- 
teriatic  ingenuoueneaa.  He  recorda  that 
Augustin  performed  a  miracle  which  greatly 
moved  the  British  prieats  to  listen  to  him ; 
but  that  one  offence  against  the  aplrit  of  the 
Gospel  made  them  reject  his  authority. 
After  a  first  conference,  at  which  the  British 
eccleaiastics  desired  to  consult  their  people 
before  they  departed  from  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, they  repaired  to  seek  the  advice  of  a 
certain  holy  and  discreet  hermit.  He  told 
them,  "  If  the  Timn  is  of  God,  follow  him." 
"  How,"  said  they,  "  are  we  to  know  that  ?  " 
He  answered, — "  Our  Lord  saith,  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
AuiriMUi.  Fnnn  tJis  Door  or  tha  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  If,  therefore,  Au- 
dupUr-HQuM,  Bochater.  guatia  la  fflcdt  and  lowly  of  heart,  it  is  to 

be  believed  that  he  has  taken  upon  him- 
self the -yoke  of  Christ,  and  offers  it  to  you  to  take  upon  yourselvea.  But 
if  he  is  haughty  and  proud,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  not  of  God,  and  that 
we  need  not  regard  hu  worda."  Again,  they  aaid,  "  How  shall  we  diaeem 
thia?"  The  anchorite  replied,  "Arrange  it  so  that  he  first  arrive  with 
his  company  at  the  place  of  conference ;  and  if,  at  your  approach,  he  shall 
rise  up  to  meet  you,  do  you,  being  then  assured  that  be  la  the  aervant  of 
Cbris^  hear  him  obediently.  But  if  he  shall  despise  you,  and  not  rise  up  to 
*  Bed»,  book  i.  ohtp.  xxrii. 
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ycm,  who  are  the  greater  in  number,  let  him  also  be  contemned  of  yon." 
They  came  to  the  place  of  conference,  where  Augustin  was  seated,  and 
Angustin  did  not  rise.  They  applied  the  test.  There  was  no  union  between 
the  Ajiglo'SaxoD  and  the  Britiah  church  ;  and  Augoatin  threatened  that  if 
they  would  not  accept  peace  with  their  brothers,  they  should  have  war  with 
their  enemies.  Dr.  Lingsrd  sneeringly  calls  the  advice  of  the  anchorite  » 
"  sapient  admonition,  which  left  to  accident  the  decision  of  the  controversy."  • 
It  was  a  controTCrsy  about  points  of  discipline  only,  according  to  the  same 
authority.  The  ministers  of  the  ancient  Britieh  church,  who  had  maintained 
the  Christian  doctrine  amidst  the  changes  and  terrors  of  three  centuries, 
refused  to  admit  the  authority  in  formulas  of  one  who  did  not  exhibit  in  hta 
outward  bearing  the  principle  upon  which  every  ordinance  should  rest.  The 
vengeaoce  with  which  they  were  threatened  finally  came  upon  them  in  the 
massacre  of  Bangor.  On  that  terrible  day,  when  Ethelfrith,  the  Bemician, 
advanced  against  the  Britons,  the  monks  of  Bangor,  who  had  fled  to  the  army 
headed  by  the  chief  of  Powis,  knelt  upon  the  battle-field,  and  prayed  for  the 
safety  of  their  countrymen.  The  Pagan  Saxon  ordered  the  unarmed  band  to 
be  massacred,  "  for  if  they  are  ci^dng  to  Ood  for  my  enemies,  then  they  fight 
Rgainat  me,  though  without  arms."  Taliesin,  the  British  bard,  was  present  at 
the  great  confiict : 


The  memory  of  Augustin  has  been  stained  by  the  reproach  that  he  excited 
this  massacre  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  those  who,  in  the  language  of 
Bede,  "  bad  disdaiued  his  eounsele  for  their  eternal  salvation."  The  fierce 
prophecy  of  Augustin,  even  without  his  direct  intervention,  might  have  had 
mnch  to  do  with  its  cruel  accomplishment.  Bede  saya,  that  the  great 
Soman  missionary  was  dead  at  the  time  of  this  event.  Some  affirm  that  this 
passage  in  Bede  is  an  interpolation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  spirit  of  the 
prophecy  was  an ti- Christian ;  and  Wordsworth  justly  Bays,  in  a  note  to  his 
Sonnet,  "  The  Monastery  of  Old  Bangor,"  that  Bede's  account  "  suggests  a 
most  striking  warning  against  national  and  religious  prejudices." 

Before  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in  616,  he  promulgated  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  wise  men.  "For  this  improvement,"  we  are  told, 
"he  was  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  the  misaionaries."  J  Bede,  who  is 
the  authority  in  this  particular,  tells  us  nothing  of  the  sort.  Se  indeed  says, 
that  Bthelbert,  "in  the  first  place,  set  down  what  satisfaction  he  should 
make  who  stole  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Church,  or  the  bishops,  or  the 
other  clergy,  resolving  to  give  protection  to  those  whose  doctrine  he  had 
embraced."  §  The  laws  of  Ethelbert  were  a  collection  of  the  ordinances  in 
practical  application  amongst  the  Saxon  people  for  the  administration  of 
justice;  and  they  continued  in  force,  with  variations  that  very  slightly 
afiected  their  principle,  for  several  centuries.  They  were  the  Common  Law 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  reduced  in  Ethelbert's  kingdom  to  a  statutory  form, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  They  were  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  every  offence  against  person  and 
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property.  Out  of  theie  brief  "  dcKuna,"  as  tUey  are  called,  we  may  coUect 
a  fkithful  picture,  aa  iar  as  it  goes,  of  the  state  of  society  *  Id  the  first 
artide  for  the  protection  of  the  Church,  we  find  recited  the  sereral  dei^reea 
of  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  clerk.  It  was  not  held  that  damages,  to  use  a 
femiliar  K'ord  of  explauatioa,  were  to  be  paid  without  respect  of  persona,  but 
that  a  btsbop  'was  to  be  compensated  elevenfold,  and  a  clerk  threefold  of  the 
value  of  any  stolen  property.  The  amende,  atonement,  or  indemnification, 
was  called  "  hot."  The  king's  bot  was  always  the  largest,  except  in  the  case 
of  tbe  bishop,  who  had  twofold  higher  compensation  for  theft  even  than  the 
king.  If  a  man  slew  another  in  the  king's  "  tun "  (dwelling,  with  landa 
appertaining),  he  was  to  pay  fifty  shillings;  if  in  that  of  an  "e(»l"  (jtA, 
noble),  twelve  shillings.  The  slayer  of  the  "hlaf-teta"  (loaf-eater,  dom^tic) 
of  a  "ceorl"  (churl,  fi-eeman  not  noble),  was  to  atone  hy  six  shiUings.  The 
mutilation  of  an  "  esne  "  (slave),  was  to  be  compensated  to  the  owner  at  the 
flill  worth  of  the  slave.  The  penalties  for  personal  injuries  to  freemen  are 
amongtit  tbe  most  curious  of  these  dooms.  It  was  not  "  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  but  the  eye  had  a  pecuniary  value,  and  so  had  tbe 
tooth.  The  evil  consequence  of  the  infliction,  and  not  the  motive  of  tho 
offender,  regulated  the  amount  of  the  amends.  Thus,  if  an  ear  was  struck  oB^ 
tbe  bdt  was  twelve  shiUings ;  but  "  if  the  other  ear  hear  not,  let  bot  be  made 
with  twenty-five  shillings."  In  all  caaes  of  default  of  payment  the  remedy 
was  prompt  and  efiective.  The  ofi'ender  became  a  penal  slave.  This 
principle  of  compensation,  even  for  the  highest  class  of  offences,  is  no  doubt 
indicative  of  a  rude  state  of  society.  But  it  could  not  have  subsisted  so 
long  without  an  adaptation,  however  incomplete,  to  the  condition  of  tbe  great 
body  of  the  community.  The  law  of  the  state  fixed  a  value  upon  every  man's 
life,  according  to  hia  degree ;  which  price,  in  the  event  of  his  being  skin,  was 
to  be  paid  to  his  relatives.  In  the  same  way,  it  fixed  a  tariff  upon  all 
personal  injuries  that  did  not  destroy  life,  and  upon  the  outrages  upon  a 
man's  domestic  honour.  It  was  the  principle  which  interposed  to  avert,  in 
some  practical  form,  the  terrible  evils  of  private  feud.  Tacitus,  writing  of 
the  German  nations,  distinctly  shows  na  whence  these  Anglo-Saxon  lawa 
were  derived,  and  upon  what  reason  they  were  founded.  "  Tbe  enmities,  aa 
well  as  the  friendships,  of  &ther  and  kindred,  they  were  bound  to  take  up. 
J^oT  do  their  enmities  remain  implacable ;  for  compensation  is  made  even  for 
homicide  by  a  fixed  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  so  the  whole  house  ia 
satisfied.  ITseful  ia  this  for  the  state,  for  feuda  are  the  roost  dangerous 
where  there  is  I'reedom."  t  It  was  the  personal  liberty  of  tbe  Saxon  man,  and 
the  holding  together  for  mutual  defence  or  revenge  of  the  Saxon  family,  that 
rendered  necessary  this  rude  law  of  compenaation.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries  would  have  vainly  laboured  to  introduce  the  Soman  law  amongst  a 
people  with  whom  the  assertion  of  individual  right  was  etrouger  than  any 
bond  of  subjection  to  tbe  state.  But  when  we  speak  of  personal  liberty  and 
&nily  alliance,  we  speak  only  of  what  regards  a  small  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. The  greater  number  were  unfiite.  They  were  serfs.  Whatever 
compenaation  the  law  gave  to  the  owner  of  a  alave  for  his  murder  or 
mutilation   by    another,  the    owner  was    himself  privileged  to  murder  or 
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mntilata  him  without  accoontability  to  aaj  earthly  triboiul.  The  011I7 
Testraiat  vba  that  he  thus  destroyed  his  own  property.  When  the  serf  was 
put  aervice,  the  moBter  would  be  at  liberty  to  destroj  him,  u  even  dnliMd 
Some  slew  the  uselesa  sl&ve.  FecuniaFjr  compensation  for  any  offence  th« 
■erf  might  comimt  was  out  of  the  question.  He  had  no  property,  and  he 
paid  by  yielding  bis  body  to  the  lash.  There  was  no  limitation  to  the 
amomit  of  Ubonr  eiacted  from  him.  He  might,  come  into  the  aervile  con- 
dition as  a  captive  in  war,  as  on  offender  who  had  no  power  of  compensation, 
or  as  a  slave  by  birth.  Manumission  was  rare ;  for  if  the  slave  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  civil  society,  it  was  necessary  for  hia  owner  to  provide 
him  with  land  upon  which  to  settle.  His  skill  as  a  labourer  gave  him  nc 
title  to  freedom,  nor  afforded  him  the  possibility  of  maintaining  himself  in 
a  Btate  of  independence,  unless  he  held  land.  The  agricultural  services, 
whether  of  male  or  female,  were  almost  wholly  discharged  by  serfs.  The 
ploughman  was  the  highest  labourer  on  the  soil ;  the  smith  the  most  esteemed 
handicraftsman.  They  might  have  small  advantages  over  other  serfs ;  but 
each  was  nevertheless  a  chattel  of  his  lord.  There  were  poor  freemen,  no 
doubt,  who  held  land  upon  the  consideration  of  a  labour-rent ;  but  iar  the 
grexter  number  of  all  labourers  were  serfs.  Their  mere  physical  wants  were 
probably  not  ill-supplied  ;  and  one  of  the  blessings  that  Christianity  brought 
to  the  land  was,  that  the  Church  constantly  strove  to  mitigate  the  hard  lot 
of  the  nniree,  and  out  of  that  portion  of  its  possessions,  which  was  set  apart 
for  the  poor,  did  often  maintain  the  old  and  worn-out  slave,  when  his  master 
cast  him  off  by  an  act  of  emancipation.  The  authority  of  the  Qhurch  pro- 
cored,  moreover,  the  great  body  of  toil-worn  slaves  a  day  of  rest  in  every  week 
— it  gave  them  the  Christian  Sunday.  But  these  healing  influences  were 
naturally  slow  and  uncertain  in  producing  a  general  amelioration  of  the 
labourer's  lot ;  and  thus,  whatever  tnigbt  be  the  value  of  Saxon  institu- 
tious  to  the  free,  we  must  pas^  on  through  centuries  of  serfdom  before  we  can 
biil7  find  a  People. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  seventh  c^tury 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  only  portion  of  our  history  before  Alfred  which 
has  an  abiding  human  interest.  Wliat  is  generally  called  the  history  <^  the 
Heptarchy,  or  the  Octarchy,  ia  a  dull  chronicle  of  fierce  hostilities  and 
treacherous  alliances,  which  affect  us  little  more  than  the  wars  and  truces  of 
Choetawa  and  Cherokees.  But  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  the  conversion 
of  king  Edwin  by  Faulinus,  we  are  once  again  in  the  society  of  men,  and  not 
of  fighting  savages.  Edwin  is  king  of  Northumbria.  His  youth  has  been 
one  of  exile  and  suffering.  He  has  regained  hia  kingdom,  and  has  married 
the  Christian  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  Faidinus,  an  ordained  bishop, 
had  come  with  the  young  Princess  Ethelburga  to  Edwin's  country,  and  had 
sought  in  vain  to  convert  the  king.  An  asaaasin,  sent  by  the  king  of  the 
West  S^ons,  attempted  the  life  of  Edwin  ;  but  the  king  was  saved  by  the 
fidelity  of  one  of  his  nobles,  who  interposed  his  own  body  to  avert  the  death- 
stroke  team  his  lord.  At  the  same  hour  Ethelburga  bore  a  daughter.  The 
young  king  vowed,  that  if  he  could  obtain  a  victory  over  him  who  bad  sent 
the  assassin,  he  would  renounce  hia  idols.  The  victory  was  gained.  The 
kmjz,  proceeding  with  caution,  summoned  his  council,  ^ter  he  had  long 
yboaotad  the  instructions  of  Faulinus ;  and  he  received  from  the  bishop  a 
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sign,  that  a  promise  made  to  him,  in  the  clays  of  bis  adrenity,  in  a  miraculous 
viflion,  had  been  accomplished  ia  his  restoFation  to  power,  and  was  now  to  be 
acknowledged  by  bis  spiritual  obedience.     Bede  tells  us  the  entire  story  with 
bis  usual  charming  simplicity,  when  he  deals  with  a  romantic  subject.    At 
the  council  of  the  king,  the  chief  priest  of  Heathendom,  by  name  Coifi,  gave 
a  very  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  believing  that  the 
old  religion  had  no  vir- 
tue in  it :  "  For  not  one 
of  your  people  has  ap- 
plied himself  more  dili- 
gently to  the  worahip  of 
our  gods  than  I  have ; 
and  yet  there  sre  many 
who  have  received  fiom 
you  greater  benefits  and 
greater    honours,    and 
are  more  prosperous  in 
all  their  undertakings ; 
wheresBjif  the  gods  were 
good  for  any  thing,  they 
would  rather  forward  me, 
who  have  been  so  sealoua 
to  serve  them."    Is  tbia 
Saion  notion  of  measur- 
ing the  divine  approba- 
tion by  the  amount  of 
worldly  advantage  quite 
extinct  among'^is  F  This 
is  the  prose  of  the  nar- 
rative.    Now  we  come 
to  the  poetry.    An  old 
eorl  stood  up  and  said : 
— "  The  life  of  man,  O 
king,   seems  to  me,  in 
comparisou    with     that 
which  is  hidden  from  us, 
to  be  like  the  sparrow, 
who,  in  the  winter-time,  as  you  sit  in  your  hail  with  your  thanes  and 
attendants,  warmed  with    tlie    fire   that    is  lighted  in  the  midst,  rapidly 
files  through,  to  seek  shelter  from  the  chiUing  storms  of  rain  and  snow 
without.     As  he  flies  through,  entering  by  one  door  and  passing  out  by 
another,  he  has  a  brief  escape  from  the  storm,  and  enjoys  a  momentary  calm. 
Again  he  goes  forth  to  another  winter  aud  vanishes  from  your  sight.     So 
also  seems  the  short  life  of  man.     Of  what  weut  before  it,  or  of  what  is  to 
follow,  we  know  not.     If,  therefore,  this  new  doctrine  brings  us  something 
more   certain,  in  my  mind  it  is   worthy    of   adoption."     Then    Faulinus 
discoursed  of  God  and  the  true  worship  with  £dvnn  and  Coifi,  and  the  kinff 
and  the  priest  were  converted.    The  idols  were  to  be  Bmltten,  and  the  Baoi>Mf 
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places  profaned ;  but  who,  said  the  king,  viU  accomplish  that  work  f  Coift 
answered,  "  I.  For  who  is  fitter  to  destroy,  through  the  wisdom  given  unto 
me  from  God,  those  things  that  I  have  worshipped  ia  my  ignorance  F  "  Tben 
Coifi  mounted  a  horse,  and  took  a  lance,  ia  defiance  of  the  ordinance  that 
forbade  a  sacrificing  priest  to  ride,  except  upon  a  mare,  or  to  bear  arms ; 
and  he  hurled  his  lance  against  the  idol,  and  the  temple  was  set  on  fire.* 

The  century  which  saw  the  establishment  of  Christianitf  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saions,  and  the  succeeding  century,  was  a  period  of  incessant  wars. 
The  Pagan  princes  were  Bometimee  in  the  ascendant ;  sometimes  the  con- 
verted. Sometimes  prin- 
ces who  had  listened  to 
the  Christian  teachers 
and  bad  been  baptised, 
relapsed  into  Paganism ; 
sometimes  they  enthu- 
siastically threw  away 
their  power,  and  became 
monks.  Oswald,  the 
Korthiunbrian,  kneels 
before  the  cross  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hei- 
ham,  and  defeats  the 
British  Ctedwalla.  Fen- 
da,  the  fierce  king  of 
Mercia,  slays  Oswald  on 
the  field  of  Maserfelth. 
Then  Oswin  overthrows 
Penda,  the  last  and 
most  powerful  upholder 
of  Saxon  heathendom, 
who  assailed  every  neigh- 
bouring state  with  re- 
morseless cruelty.  Then 
Wulfere.the  son  of  Pen- 
da,  regains  the  dominion 
of  Mercia,  and  is  con- 
queror of  Wessex.  £th- 
elbald  succeeds  to  his 
power,  but  yields  to  the 
WestSaxons.upon  whom 
he  had  partly  imposed 

his  yoke.  OSa,  who  has  written  hia  name  upon  the  great  dyke  reaching 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester  to  the  Wye,  subjugates  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  ravages  their  territory ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  states  submit  to  his  empire.  Amidst  these  changes  of  fortune, — dire 
reverses,  and  horrible  triumphs, — which  were  only  partially  brought  to  an 
end  when  Egbert  of  "Wessex  attained  something  like  a  supremacy  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  Eogland  had  taken  a  place  amongst  the 

•  Beds,  book  ii.  di&p,  xir. 
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Chrifltian  communities  of  Europe, — it  is  coneoling  to  turn  from  the  outrages 
of  barbarous  cbieftoinB  to  the  coutemphitiou  of  tho  learned  and  the  pious, 
in  their  peaceful  cells,  keeping  alive  that  flame  of  knowledge  which  without 
them  might  hare  been  eztiaguished  for  ages.  Out  of  his  cloisters  at  loua  the 
light  of  piety  and  learning  is  first  shed  by  Columba  over  the  darkness  of  the 
northern  Picts.  Wil&ed,  the  Bishop  of  York,  builds  churches  in  his  diocese ; 
and  also  teaches  industrial  arts  to  the  South  Saxons.  Benedict  Biscop, 
the  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  fills  his  monastery  with  hooks  and  pictures  whidi 
he  brought  from  Some.  Cedmon,  the  cowherd,  sings  The  Creation,  and  the 
Pall,  in  strains  which  have  obttdned  for  him  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Milton. 
Adhelm,  whose  Anglo-Latin  poetry  manifests  his  accomplishments, — a  minstrel 
as  well  as  a  poet, — stands  upon  the  bridge  of  M^meabury,  and  as  the 
peasants  pass  to  and  fro,  gathers  a  crowd  to  listen  to  some  of  the  popular 
songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  bis  harp,  and  gradually  weaves  into  the  verses 
holy  words  of  exhortation.  Bede,  a  monk 
of  undoubted  genius  and  vast  learning,  sits 

f^itAKI^X^' ^^''"\Z^%     "^  bis  cell  at  Jarrow,  and  amidat  other  worthy 

^jJ./^.'^.il       v^^'.  •  ■''^i      monuments    of   bia    piety    and   knowledge, 
\?^5^  '^<?*  fiV'      gathers  the  obscure  history  of  hia  country 

^•"utiBt^  ^-^-iii..  Qjj^  yf  doubtful  annals  and  imperfect  tra- 

ditions, weaving  them  into  a  narrative  which 
we  feel  to  be  a  conscientious  one,  however  intermixed  with  stories  which  w^ 
somewhat  presumptuously,  t«mi  superstitious.  These  men,  and  many  illus- 
trious fellow-labourers,  struggled  through  tbe  days  of  beatbeudom,  and 
scarcely  saw  the  full  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this  land.  But  the 
influencea  of  what  they  taught  gradually  wrought  that  change  which  made 
the  English  one  nation,  under  one  creed.  In  the  meantime  knowledge  is 
leading  on  to  general  civilisation.  "  The  darknesa  begins  to  break :  and  tbe 
country  which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Britain  re-appeara  as  England."  * 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Sgbtri  »i  the  Conit  of  Chulemagne—Alimiii— Egbert,  King  of  Wean— BodoeM  th«  otkn 
prorinceB  to  hU  mprenuuij — The  Northmea,  or  Dines — Thar  nngta  is  EngUnil  and 
France— Btfaelwalf—Birtii  of  Alfred— Hia  earlf  jeara— His  adiaam  at  Kome— Ethelbald— 
Ethelbert— Al&ed'a  reaidenoe  wiOt  Bthelbeit — Bodal  nnkB — Snnl  Isdiuib?. 

It  18  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century.  7bere  is  an  English  exile  at 
the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  who,  for  thirteen  years,  has  been  a  humble  follower 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  king  of  the  Franks.  Egbert,  the  son  of  Alckmund, 
king  of  Kent,  aspired  to  the  crown  of  the  West  Saxons  -,  but  Beortric  waa 
preferred.  Each  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Cerdic.  Egbert  fled  to  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia ;  but  when  Ofia  gare  his  daughter  Edbui^  in  marriage  to 
Beortric  there  waa  no  longer  safety  for  him  with  a  king  to  whom  treachery 
and  assasaination  were  &miliar  instruments  of  hie  will.  Charlemagne  was 
ODe  of  those  remarkable  men  whose  influence  M.  OAueot  has  justly  described: 
"  Why  a  great  man  comes  at  a  particular  epoch,  and  what  force  of  his  own 
he  puts  into  the  development  of  the  world,  no  one  can  say.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Providence ;  but  neyerthelesa  the  fact  is  certain."  *  Such  a  man 
does  sometimes  come  to  put  an  end  to  anwrchy  and  social  stagnation — a 
t«rrib)e  and  often  a  tyrannical  power.  Snch  a  man  waa  Charlemagne.  He 
drore  hack  the  barbarian  forces  that  were  pressing  forward  against  the 
establishment  of  European  civilisation,  hj  his  power  as  a  conqueror.  He 
reduced  the  scattered  elements  of  authority  and  justice  into  a  system,  by  his 
skill  is  an  administrator.  He  gave  the  grape  of  the  South  to  the  shores  of 
the  Rhine,  and  otherwise  extended  the  domain  of  fertility,  as  a  physical  im- 
'prorer.     He  raised  up  the  real  civilising  power  of  knowledge  to  render  his 

*  (SnilMtiaa  m  Bnnipa.     Troidima  Lt^on, 
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triumphB  of  war  and  peace  of  pennaDent  utilitj,  by  bis  seal  ae  a  patriot  and 
hie  sympatby  as  a  etudent.  In  this  acbool  was  Egbert,  the  Kentkb  exile, 
educated.  Aa  he  marched  vith  the  anniee  of  the  great  king  against  the 
Lombarda  and  the  BaTariana,  the  Huna  and  the  Sazona,  he  nw  war  upon  aa ' 
grand  a  acale  aa  the  world  had. ever  beheld.  Compared  with  the  artilleij  of 
modern  times,  the  catapults  of  Charles  were  feeble  inatrumenta.  But  hia 
myriads  of  armed  tribntaries,  sweeping  the  countriea  irom  the  Bhone  to  the 
Danube,  or  descending  from  the  Alps  like  swarms  of  locusts,  struck  terror 
into  the  nations  that  he  came  to  reduce  to  his  obedience.  Wherever  he 
marched  there  was  the  aame  mighty  array  of  horse  and  foot,  drawn  from  all 
the  provinces  of  his  empire ;  and  round  the  mailed  conqueror  ever  gathered  a 
train  of  bishops  and  priests,  singing  rejoicing  hymns,  as  the  terrible  sword 
"  Gaudioaa"  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  idolatrous  Saxons  or  the  rebellious 
Italians.*  Fearful  were  the  masaacrea  of  those  who  refused  to  accept 
Christianity  at  the  hands  of  the  remorseless  Frank.  Wo  gladly  turn  &om 
sueh  scenes  to  look  at  the  great  Charles  pursuing  bis  bloodless  victories  over 
ignorance  and  anarchy — the  lawgiver  and  the  echoolmaster.  The  latter  would 
seem  a  strauge  title  to  give  to  a  man  who  had  headed  fifty-three  expeditions 
Bgunat  Saxons,  Lombards,  Arabs,  Thuringions,  Huns,  Brettma,  Sarorians, 
Slavonians,  Saracens,  Danes,  Greeks,  and  Aquitanians.  f  Charlemagne  had 
a  school  in  which  he  received  many  pupils ;  and  selected  his  professors  from 
the  moat  accomplished  scholars  of  his  age.  The  chief  professor  was  Alcuin, 
an  Englishman.  It  was  not  only  a  school  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
aschoolfor  "  common  things."  Wherever  the  king  travelled,  this  "  School 
.of  the  Palace  "  went  with  him  ;  and  there  his  sons,  his  daughters,  hia  sisters, 
his  privy-councillors,  his  clergy,  in  companionship  with  himself  received  their 
lessons  of  elementary  knowledge.  From  a  specimen  which  has  been  pre- 
served of  these  lessons,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  the 
"Seven  Scieoces,"  such  as  they  were  then  known,  were  taught  in  a  very 
attractive  shape ;  and  these  were  mixed  up  with  enigmatical  questions  which 
acted  as  a  spur  upon  the  mental  activity  of  the  learners.  In  this  school,  no 
donbt,  Egberb  of  Kent  was  taught.  Frequent,  we  may  presume,  were  hia 
oonvenations  with  his  countryman  Alcuin  upon  the  future  destinies  of  that 
England  from  which  he  was  an  exile ;  and  which  Alcuin  looked  upon  as  a 
land  which  was  doomed  to  a  long  night  of  barbarity.  For  the  Northmen 
hod' begun  their  devastations.  The  monastery  of  Lindisfame  was  ravaged, 
and  its  monks  slaughtered.  From  that  time  Alcuin  had  his  home  with  the 
great  Frank. 

It  is  the  year  800,  and  Charlemagne  is  about  to  be  crowned  at  Bome  aa 
the  Emperor  of  the  West.  There  comes  to  his  court  a  singular  fiigitive, 
Edbnrga,  queen  of  Beortric,  who  bad  thrust  Egbert  from  the  throne  of 
Wessex.  The  daughter  of  OSa  ia  a  murderess.  She  attempted  to  poison  a 
friend  of  her  husband ;  and  both  drank  of  the  fatal  cup,  and  died.  The 
people  have  expelled  her  from  the  country.  Charlemagne,  according  to  a 
story  which  looks  authentic,  asks  her  if  she  will  have  him  for  a  new  husband, 
or  have  his  son.  She  chose  the  younger ;  when  the  king  replied  that  she 
should  have  neither,  but  if  she  hod  chosen  him  she  might  have  married  ths 
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■on.  This,  if  trae,  -wm  the  rojal  banter  tovarda  &  guilty  woman,  whose  evil 
deeds  tdtiinately  sunk  her  into  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedneBs.  But  her 
guilt  placed  Egbert  on  the  throne  of  Weasei.  He  returned  to  his  countfy ; 
and  was  at  once  chosen  aa  the  successor  of  Beortric.  Oharlemagne,  it  is  said, 
gave  him  his  own  sword  as  a  parting  gift.  But  he  had  given  him  something 
better.  He  had  shown  him  what  a  man  of  large  capacity  may  do  as  an 
organiser  of  society.  Egbert  went  forth  jrom  his  foreign  school ;  and,  during 
his  reign  of  tbir^^six  years,  he  accomplished  that  consolidation  of  authority 
which  justified  him  in  taking  the  title  of  King  of  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  800,  has  this  record: 
"  Ecgbryht  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.  And  the  some 
day  .£thelmund  ealdorman  rode  out 
irom  the  Huiccii  at  CynemKresford 
(Kempsford).  Then  Weostan  the 
ealdonnan  with  the  men  of  Wiltshire 
met  him.  There  was  a  great  fight,  and 
both  the  ealdormen  were  slun,  and 
the  men  of  Wiltshire  got  the  victory." 

The  Huiccii,  or  Wiccii,  were  men  of  BO«pP.ni>yorEibMt. 

Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire ;  and  thus  the  accession  of  Egbert  ia 

signalised  by  a  battle  between  people  having  the  same  origin,  speaking  the 

same  language,  separated  only  by  a  river.     What  was  the  work,  then,  which 

was  before  the  new  king  to  accomplish  before  the  land  could  have  rest  and 

security  ?     To  put  down  these  petty  conflicts  of  tribes  and  chieftains,  and 

reduce  them  to    submission   to   one 

dominant  power.     It  was  a  tedious  and 

a  fearful  work.    After  a  few  yean  of 

repose    the    people   of   Cornwall  and 

Wales  were  in  commotion ;    as  their 

brethren  of  Armorica  were  also  revolt* 

—  ing  against  Charlemagne.     There  was 

Ba™,p™.rofBeo™-«if.Ktag=fii.rd..       ^^^yg    this    Sympathy  between    the 

Britons  on  eithei  side  of  the  Channel.     They  were  put  down ;  and  Cornwall 

was  nominally  united  with  Wessex,  but  remained  free  from  Anglo-Saxon 

occupation  for    centuries,   during  which  the   people  preserved   their    own 

language.    In  Merois  there  was  usurpation  and  anarchy.    Egbert  seized  the 

opportunity,  and  asserted  that  supremai^  which  Wessex  never  lost.  The  battle 

of  EUendnne  (Wilton) — the  great  struggle  between  Egbert  and  Beorowulf — 

was  fought  in  823.     Henry  of  Huntingdon,  quoting,  it  is  supposed,  an  old 

poem,  says, — "Ellendune's  stream  was  tinged  with  blood,  and  was  choked 

with  the  slain,  snd  became  foul  with  the  carnage."     In  827,  24orthumbria 

had  submitted  to  the  king  who  had  conqoered  the  whole  country  south  of 

the  Humber. 

How  rapidly  England  under  one  ruler  might  have  repaired  the  never- 
ceasing  warfare  of  three  centuries  was  not  yet  to  be  manifested.  There  was 
an  enemy  coming  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  Welch  or  the  Picts.  It  was  that  enemy  that  had  even  dared  to  pillage 
the  coasts  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  great  Charles ;  aad  that  moved 
that  stem  conqueror  to  shed  prophetic  tears  over  the  impending  fate  of  hia 
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empire,  when  be  saw  the  piratical  flag  in  the  Heditemnean.  The  eneroj, 
vhoae  race  waa  destined  to  make  two  BuoceflBive  conqueits  of  England,  wu 
the  Dane,  bo  called,  fie  came  at  &nt  for  pillage  to  the  eetuarieB  and  riven 
of  Glaul  and  Britua.  In  a  few  years  he  canie  to  both  countriea  for  territory. 
Before  the  centiuy  was  over,  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  were  the  priies  of 
the  flTorthmen ;  and  in  a  few  yearB  more  they  were  finally  establiahed  in  that 
noble  province  of  France  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 

The  Northmen  were  designated  as  Danea  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  they 
were  not  eiclusiTely  natives  of  Denmark.  Their  home  was  the  sea.  The 
ancient  Scandinavia  conld  never  have  been  veiy  fully  peopled;  and  a  thousand 
years  ago  the  coasts  only  were  populous.  MalthuB  considers  that  the 
enperfluity  of  inhabitants  in  the  countries  of  the  Baltic  was  a  cause  of  their 
predatory  expeditions  and  enforced  settlements,  which  assumed  so  formidable 
a  shape  in  the  ninth  century.*  The  law  of  primogeniture  has  been  more 
satisfactorily  assigned  as  a  cause ;  for  there  was  no  want  of  soil  on  which  an 
increasing  population  might  subsist.  "  The  eldest  son  of  an  aristocratie 
house  inherited  the  family  property,  The  younger  ones  were  not  indeed 
quartered  on  their  own  country,  but  were  sent  forth  in  ships,  for  the  purpose 
of  plundering  the  happier  lands  of  the  south.  From  theee  expeditions  the  idea 
first  spning  of  making  permanent  conquests,  which  ended  in  the  eetaabliahment 
of  Scandinavian  dynasties  in  Fugland."  t  The  son  of  a  king  or  chie^  who 
hod  a  maritime  command,  waa  termed  a  Viking ;  and  thus  we  term  generally 
those  fierce  captains,  whose  ravages  afflicted  our  country,  so  exposed  to  tfa^ 
incursions.  T)ief  came  not,  at  first,  in  such  swarms  as  could  at  once  take 
posaession  of  territory,  and  hold  it.  They  came  in  numerous  small  resaels,  in 
which  they  penetrated  narrow  rivers,  and  poured  down  upon  defenceleas 
Tillages  and  unprotected  houses  of  religion.  One  of  their  heavy  boats,  by 
which  they  had  reached  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  was  dug 
up  in  1806  near  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  keel  hollowed  out  from  a  single 
piece  of  timber.  J  If  there  waB  obstruction  in  a  river,  the  crews  would  drag 
their  boats  on  shore,  and  carry  them  forward  till  they  had  passed  the  rocks  or 
the  shallows.  They  distracted  and  terrified  the  peaceful  inhabitants  by  their 
combined  attacks  upon  difierent  points.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  described 
their  system  with  picturesque  simplicity  : — "  It  was  wonderful  how,  when 
the  English  kings  were  hastening  to  encounter  them  in  the  eastern  districts, 
before  they  could  lall  in  with  the  enemy's  bands,  a  hurried  messenger  would 
arrive  and  say,  '  Sir  King,  whither  are  you  inarching  P  The  heathens  have 
disembarked  Jrom  a  countless  fieet  on  the  southern  coast,  and  are  ravaging 
the  towns  and  vitl^es,  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  every  quarter.'  Tlie 
same  day  another  messenger  would  come  nmning,  and  say,  'Sir  King, 
whither  are  you  retreating  ?  A  formidable  enemy  has  landed  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  if  you  do  not  quickly  turn  your  face  toward  them,  they  will 
think  you  are  Seeing,  and  follow  in  your  rear  with  fire  and  sword.'  *e«'", 
the  same  day,  or  on  the  morrew,  another  messenger  would  arrive,  saying, 
'  What  place,  0  noble  chiefs,  are  you  making  for  P  The  Banes  have  made  a 
descent  in  the  north;  already  they  have  burnt  your  mansions;  even  now 
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tbej  ue  sweeping  Away  your  goods ;  they  ore  tossing  your  young  children 
nused  on  tlie  points  of  tbeir  spears ;  your  wires,  some  they  have  forcibly 
dishonoured,  others  they  have  carried  off.'"*  This  ia  a  vivid  picture, 
scarcely  over-coloured  as  to  the  cruel  barbariam  of  these  Korthmcn,  and 
corresponding  generally  with  what  we  learn  from  other  sources.  What 
these  fierce  assailants  were  doing  on  the  Thames  and  the  Forret,  they  were 
doing  at  the  same  period  on  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

^bert  died  in  837,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  eldest  son,  Ethelwulf. 
J>uring  the  supremacy  of  £gbert  there  were  still  tributary  kings ;  and,  too 
often,  the  contests  for  a  vacant  throne 
left  large  provinces,  such  as  North- 
nmbria,  more  exposed  than  ever  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Northmen,  Ethelwulf 
deputed  the  governments  of  Kent, 
Es^sez,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  to  his  son 
.£thelstau.    This  divided  sovereignty 

waa  probably  a  &tal  obstacle  to  unity  ^"' ''™'  °'  *=^"^ 

of  action  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  same  causes  operated  in  Prance 
after  the  division  of  the  empire  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Sir  Francis 
Falgrsve  has  truly  said  of  this  portion  of  our  history — which  more  or  less 
applies  to  all  our  history — that  "An^o^axon  history  must  be  read  in 
parallel  with  the  history  of  France."  t  In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
the  terible  Vikings  ranged  over  the  English  Channel, — now  landing  In  Devon- 
shire to  be  defeated ;  now  worsted  in  a  sea-fight  at  Sandwich ;  now  wintering 
in  the  lale  of  Tbsnet,  or,  according  to  some  chroniclers,  in  Sheppey.  Then 
they  arrive  witt  a  mighty  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames — plunder 
Canterbury;  sail  up  to  London;  and,  penetrating  into  Surrey,  are  defeated 
and  driven  back  by  Ethelwulf  and  his  son  Ethelbald.  "  The  warriors  fell  on 
both  sides,  like  com  in  harvest."  X  ^^  ^^  indifferent  to  these  marauders  on 
which  side  the  channel  they  carried  forward  their  unceasing  hostilities. 
Bouen  they  occupied,  and  re-occupied.  In  845,  ailer  a  winter  of  terrible 
severity,  they  entered  Paris  on  a  chilling  Easter-eve,  having  everywhere  left 
the  traces  of  their  javagea  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  on  whose  eyots 
they  raised  gibbete,  and  whose  overhanging  trees  bent  beneath  the  load  of 
stiffened  victims.  Their  chief  wss  Itegner  Lodbrok,  whose  later  history 
is  Jatally  connected  with  England.  The  inhabitants  fled  from  Paris, 
resigning  the  city  to  the  plunderers.  Charles  the  Bald,  by  an  enormous 
subsidy,  bought  off  their  retreat.  Again  and  again  they  ravaged  the 
countnes  which  were  bordered  by  the  Seine  and  the  Loire ;  and  France 
appears  to  have  had  no  rest  (torn  their  attacks  till  they  in  some  measure 
concentrated  their  forces  upon  a  great  attempt  to  possess  themselves  of  all 
our  island. 

'We  are  entering  upon  an  epoch  with  the  general  outline  of  which  every 
Englishman  is  supposed  to  be  familiar, — that  of  Al&ed.  The  great  Saxon 
was  bom  in  849.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  travelling  over  the  recorded 
events  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  in  901,  there  was  no  duty  for  the  compiler 


*  Chronicle.     Tmisl&tcd  b;  Thonue  PaieBter,  preface  to  bo(^  v. 
+  Nomuuidy  aod  Engluiil,  vol.  L  p.  47S. 
X  Baaj  of  Hantiogdon. 
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of  a  popular  hiatoiy  but  to  take  the  leading  facts  narrated  by  more  diffuse 
compilers,  and  to  weave  them  into  a  plain  and  consiBtent  story.     The  salient 
points  migbt  be  thougbt  sufficient  to  cominand  attention,  without  any  very 
minute  inveBtigation  of  au- 
thorities.   Thus,  following 
Hume,  we    might    record 
that,  at  twelve  years  old, 
Alfred  was  "totally  igno- 
rant of  the  lowest  elements 
of  literature;"  that  "en- 
couraged by  the  queen," 
(a  convenient  term  for  his 
mother  or  step-mother)  be 
learned  to  read;  that  he 
soon     became    a    diligent 
student,  but,  shaking  off  his 
literaty  indolence,  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a 
king;  that  he  was  driven 
from  his  throne,  and  became 
the  servant  of  a  neat-herd  ; 
went  as  a   harper  to  the 
Danish  camp ;  finally  re- 
covered    his    dominions ; 
divided  England  into  coun- 
ties,   hundreds,  and    tith- 
ings ;    mado    property   so 
secure    that  be    hung  up 
viiciugi.  golden    bracelets   in    the 
highways,  which  no  pilferer 
dared  to  touch  ;  instituted  trial  by  jury ;  and  framed  a  code  of  laws,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  common  law.     Looking  into  the  evidence  of  all 
these  matters,  and  finding  that  many  things  are  doubtfnl,  and  some  untrue, 
how  are  we  to  tell  ihe  story  of  Alfred,  when  the  sunlight  of  romance  is  no 
longer  gleaming  around  it,  and  we  have  to  sound  our  way  amidst  meagre 
annals  and    dim  traditions  P    when  his  biography,  attributed   to    Asser,  is 
held  to  be  written  by  a  monk  of  the  succeeding  century,  instead  of  by  his 
own  boBom  friend  ?  •  when  Alfred  himself  is  proclainted  by  some  to  be  a  mere 
creation  of  modern  ignorance  and  bombast  ?   There  is  quite  enough  remaining 
of  the  authentic  and  credible  to  make  Alfred  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  persons  in  our  country's  history  ; — and  we  proceed. 

King  Ethclwulf  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  His  wife  was  Osburga,  the 
daughter  of  Oslac,  his  cup-bearer.  At  a  time  when  nobility  was  derived 
from  personal  service  upon  the  king,  the  cup-bearer  was  amongst  the  moat 
honoured  of  the  royal  oEGcers.  Osburga  was  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  &om 
whom  Ethelwulf  himself  derived  his  lineage.  The  eldest  son,  Ethelbald, 
was  aiding  hig  father  in  a  great  battle  against  the  Danes  in  850.  The 
youngest,  Alfred,  was  born  the  year  before.     The  eldest  bad  arrived  ox, 

*  Wright's  Bic^iaphia  Britaanica  lutentri*,  p.  411.    ., 
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numhood  when  the  foungest  was  an  ioftuit  in  his  father's  hallB  at  Wantage. 

The  king,  like  the  great  body  of  the  freemen,  was  a  landowner.    He  had 

larger  hereditary  poaBesaions  than  others;  be  was  Burrounded  by  wealthy  and 

noble  retainers ;  his  life  was  pat  at  a 

higher  TBiue  than  any  other  member  of 

the  coTnmunity ;    he  was  the  first  in 

rank  and  in  power ;  he  presided  over 

public  deliberations ;  he  was  the  chief 

magistiate:    he  was  the  head  of  the 

national  levies,  which  he  could  call  out 

for  attack  or  defence.  But  the  estates  of 

others  were  independent  of  his  control. 

He  claimed  no  absolute  lordship,  as  in 

the  fendal  system.    He  had  tolls  upon 

markets,  and  dues  upon  mines ;  be  re- 

ceired   voluntary  gifts,  and  a  portion 

of  the    fines   levied    upon    offenders. 

But  he  seized  upon  no  posseBsions  of  

others ;  holding  his  own  by  inheritance  ausIu  sinuu  UuUs. 

or  purchase.    He  disposed  of  his  acquired  property  by  will  as  any  other  owuer, 

although  certain  estates  always  went  with  the  crown.     That  property  was 

scattered  about  the  couutiy.     Alfred  was  bom  at  the  royal  house  at  Wantage. 

Ethelswitha,  his  only  sister,  was  married  to  the  King  of  Mercia  in  another 

royal  house  at  Chippenham.     In  these  mansions  there  was  no  great  pomp, 

and  very  little  of  what  we  call  comfort.     The  king  had  a  large  body  of  thanes, 

his  friends  and  servants — his  defenders  and  ministers.     They  were  the  leaders 

in  hia  wars — they  were  the  comptrollers  in  his  household.     Great  ecclesias* 

tics,  too,  lived  in  fellowship  with  him,  and  assisted  in  his   councils.     The 

learning  of  the  Church  often  gave  an  important  direction  to  the  rougher 

impulses  of  the  Crown.     Bat  little  of  the  regal  splendour  of  feudality  had 

yet  arisen.    The  king  wore 

his     golden     circlet ;    hia 

nobles    had  their  golden- 

hilted  Bworda.    There  were 

banquets  and  there  were 

processions.  The  king  and 

his    ealdormen  sate  upon 

the    high    seat,    and    the 

mne-cup  was  served ;  and 

the  warriors  and    attend* 

anta  stood  aroond,  and  for 

them  were  the  drinking- 

home    duly    filled.     But 

the  slarish  homage  of  the 

vassal  to  the  sucerain  belonged  not  to  the  personal  independence  of  the  Saxon 

times.     We  may  imagine,  then,  the  family  arrangements  amidst  which  the  child 

Alfred  was  reared,  as  regards  the  kingly  position  of  his  lather.     Considerable 

doubt  rests  upon  the  narrative  of  Asser  as  to  the  nurture  which  he  received 

from  his  mother.    Asser  records  the  public  events  of  the  kingdom  up  to  the 
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year  866,  when  Alfred  waa  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  then  proweda  thua : — 
"I  think  Tight  in  this  place  briefly  to  relate  as  much  as  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  about  the  character  of  my  reTered  ]ord,  Alfred,  King  of  the 
Anglo-Sax 0IL3,  dimng  the  yeara  that  he  was  an  infant  and  a  boy.  He  waa 
loved  by  his  father  and  niother,  and  even  by  all  the  people,  aboTe  all  his 

brothers,  and  waa  educated  altogether  at  the  court  of  the  king 

His  noble  nature  implanted  in  him  from  his  cradle  a  love  of  wisdom  abore 
all  things ;  hut,  with  shame  he  it  spoken,  by  the  unworthy  neglect  of  his 
parents  and  nurses,  he  remained  illiterate  even  till  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
or  more."  •  He  liatened,  it  is  added,  to  the  Saxon  poema  which  he  oftea 
heard  recited,  and  easily  retained  them  in  his  memory.  He  was  a  zealous 
practiaer  of  hunting  in  all  its  varietiea.  At  this  age  then,  of  twelre  years, 
"  his  genius,"  according 
to  Hume,  "  was  first 
roused  by  the  recital  of 
Saxon  poems,  in  which 
the  queen  took  delight ;" 
and  "he  soon  learned 
to  read  those  com> 
positions,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  This  theory- 
is  built  upon  the  charm* 
ing  story  of  Asaer,  that 
one  day,  when  his 
mother  was  showing  him 
and  his  brothers  a 
volume  of  Saxon  poems, 
with  illuminated  letters, 
she  said,  "  whichever  of 
you  shall  soonest  learn 
this  hook,  to  him  will  I 
give  it."  The  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers — 
Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and 
TboDoototaongt  Alfred— made   himself 

certain  of  the  conditions,  "  Will  you  assuredly  give  that  book  to  one  of  us, 
— will  you  give  it  to  him  who  may  first  be  able  to  understand  and  repeat 
it  to  you?"  "Most  certainly  I  will,"  said  the  mother,  laughingly  and 
joyfully.  The  boy  "  carried  it  to  his  teacher,  and  read  it ;  and  after  he 
had  read  it,  he  brought  it  back  to  his  mother  and  recited  it."  The  story 
evidently  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period  of  Alfred's  life  than  that  of  hia 
twelfth  year.  In  his  fourth  or  fifth  year  he  is  sent  by  his  iather  to 
Bome.  Two  years  after,  Ethelwulf  himself  journeys  to  Some ;  and,  after 
a   sojourn    of  twelve    months,    returns    through    France ;    and,    staying 

*  Tlie  Tords  of  Ajier  are,  "  iUitersiis  permaiiBit."  Tbis  cotutil;  does  not  mmat 
Hnine'B  iaterpretaUon,  "  totsllj  ignorent  of  the  lowest  elemenM  of  lilentore,"  erenif  maoocpt 
Anu's  "  twelve  jaa  old"  ai  ooTreeL 
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awhile  at  the  court  of  the  rrenoh  King,  Charles  the  Bald,  marriea  Judith^ 
his  daughter,  and  cairiea  her  to  England  as  his  lawful  queen.  Waa 
Osburgs,  the  mother  of  Alfred,  dead?  Was  she  divorced?  Of  her  death, 
or  of  her  divorce,  the  chroniclers  make-  no  mention.  In  two  years  after  this 
French  mwriage  Ethelwulf  died.  Judith,  who  was  a  child  of  thirteen  when 
the  old  man  married  her,  became  the  wife  of  his  son  Ethelbald.  This  marriags 
of  his  step-mother  was  against  the  canons  of  the  Church  ;  and  Judith  was 
sent  back  to  her  father.  That  sba  should  have  been  the  enthusiastic  lover  of 
Saxon  poetry,  who  excited  the  emulation  of  Alfred  and  his  elder  brothers,  is 
an  absurdity.  That  Ethelwulf,  who  was  in  all  things  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  authority  of  the  Cburch,  should  have  repudiated  his  wife 
without  any  express  cause,  and  without  ecclesiastical  sanction,  is  most  unlikely. 
The  probability  is,  that  Osburga  died  in  Alfred's  very  early  years  ;  and  that 
the  story  of  the  Saxon  book  of  poems  was  a  tradition,  which  showed  the 
precocious  talent  of  the  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  acquirements  of  the  youth  of  twelve. 

Alfred,  we  have  mentioned,  was  sent  to  Home  ia  his  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
In  853,  says  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  "  King  Ethelwulf  sent  his  son  Alfred 
to  Some."    In  855,  we  find  in  the  some  record,  "  King  Ethelwulf  went  to 


Bome  in  great  state,  and  dwelt  there  twelve  months,  and  then  returned 
homewards."  Tfia  marriage,  and  his  death  about  two  years  afterwards,  are 
subsequently  recorded.  We  have  then,  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  this  Chronicle, 
the  following  entry :  "  Alfred,  his  third  [fourth]  son,  be  had  sent  to  Bome ; 
and  when  Pope  Leo  heard  «ay  thai  Ethelayulf  was  dead,  he  consecrated  Alfred 
king,  and  held  him  as  his  spiritual  son  at  confirmation,  even  as  bis  father 
Ethelwulf  had  requested  on  sending  him  thither."  This  remarkable  passage 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  overlooked  by  pur  hiatorians.  The  second  journey 
to  Bome  of  Alfred,  with  his  father,  is  distinctly  recorded  by  Aseer,  although 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  only  mentions  Aie  first.  But  in  neither  authority 
is  it  recorded  that  Alfred  returned  with  his  lather.   "Was  Alfred,  at  five  years 
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old,  sent  to  Borne  for  lut  educittioa  t  Did  be  remain  at;  Eome  till  aA«r  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  waa  then  consecrated  king  P  Ethelwulf  died  in  858, 
when  Alfred  waa  nine  yeara  old." 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  residence  in  Borne  should  have  been 
without  an  enduring  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Bucb  a  boy  as  Alfred.  In 
the  ninth  century  many  of  the  glorious  monuments  of  the  republic  and  the 
empire  had  been  preserTed  ^m  time  and  the  barbarian.  The  Coliseum  bad 
been  plundered  of  its  ornaments ;  but  the  majestic  walls,  though  stripped  of 
the  metal  clamps  whicli  bound  each  massy  stone  to  the  other,  stood  as  if 
defying  the  petty  spoliation.  Bede  haa  recorded  the  admiration  with  which 
the  Saxon  pUgrims  regarded  this  mighty  monument,  when  they  exclaimed, 
"Ab  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands.  Borne  shall  stand;  when  the  Coliseum 
falls.  Borne  will  fall;  when  Bome  falls,  the  world  will  fall."t  ^he  noble 
Pantheon  was  little  injured.  Baths,  triumphal  arches,  columns,  some  little 
mutilated,  some  half-destroyed,  would  present  themselves  to  the  wonder  of 
the  young  islander.  In  the  splendid  Basilicas,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Christian  worship,  would  be  seen  the  models  of  the  cathedrals,  however 
inferior  their  size  and  decorations,  which  had  been  erected  in  England.  The 
pageantry  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  surrounded  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
followed  by  crowds  of  pious  supplicants,  would  be  exhibited  in  many  a  long 
procession.     The  services  of  the  altar  would  be  conducted  upon  a  scale  of 


magnificence,  ot  which  Alfred  had  seen  no  example  in  his  father's  cathedral 
at  Winchester.  Were  these  impressions  to  produce  no  effect,  beyond  that 
of  passing  wonder,  on  the  mind  of  a  youth  with  ardent  curiosity  and  an 
insatiable  desire  of  knowledge  P  Was  there  no  one  to  associate  in  his  rapid 
comprehension  the  memories  of  the  past  with  his  aspirations  for  the  future  P 

•  Id  Akiindcr  Cooke's  curioua  "DiiJi^o  between  >  Proleslant  nnrt  n  PipLat"  (1810), 
tiie  Papist  ataaia  that  Alfred  vaa  educated  st  Rome  ;  and  ii  annrered  bj  the  Pnit«Blanl> 
eoDtending  that  at  tirelre  years  old  he  coaid  not  read.     See  "Harleian  MtsoetluiT." 

t  3n  (KbboD,  chap.  IxxL     Bjroa  has  poraplinwed  this  ia  "  Childe  Hwold,"  euito  iv. 
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It  is  said  that  the  famous  bishop  Svrithia  accompanied  the  hoy  to  Borne. 
It  ie  known  that  Ethelwulf  rebuilt  at  Borne  the  Saxon  school  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  That  school  was  especially  eet  apart  for  the  liberal 
education  of  the  priests  and  nobles  of  Eagland  who  sought  instruction  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  Christendom.  Is  it  unlikely  that  the  son  of  Ethelwulf 
should  himself  have  derived  advantage  from  his  father's  munificence  P 

Ethdbald,  the  eldest  brother  of  Alfred,  had  met  Ethelwulf  with  unfiliol 
hostility  when  he  returned  from  France  with  his  young  wife;  and  before 
EthelwulTs  death  this  son  had,  by  a  compulsory  partition,  attained  the 
dominion  of  Wesscx.     The  lather  bequeathed  Kent  and  his  other  dominions 
to  his  second  son  Ethelbert.     After  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  if  he  were  child- 
less, the  succession  of  Wessex  was  left  to  Ethelred,  the  third  son,  and  to 
Alfred.     In  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  king 
Ethelbald  dies.     Alfred  is  now  twelve  years  old.     The  two  younger  brothers 
assert    no    claim  to    the  separate   sovereignty,  and  Ethelbert  of   Kent  is 
king  also  of  the  other 
dominions.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  Alfred  lived 
Tith  his  reigning  bro- 
ther,     aa       documents 
eiist  bearing  both  their 
«igD»turea.     He,  aa  well 
u  Ethelred,  had  given 
np  the  patrimonial  in- 
hentance  to    him  who 
rag    to    maintain    the 
dignity  of  the  family  and 
the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  Danes  were 
igain  in  fierce  actifity. 
Thej  landed  at  South- 
ampton, and  plundered  tu>j«i  vMtuino. 
lfinehe?ter.     They  landed   in  Thanet,  and  kept  Kent  in  terror  by  their 
predatory  excursions.     The  inland  counties  were  the  safest;  and  we  may 
fontemplate   Alfred  dwelling   in    his    birthplace.     From   the  accession   (rf 
Ethelbert  in  860,  to  his  death  in  866,  Alfred  is  without  responsibility,  except 
lint  of  self-improvement.  He  is  of  weak  health  ;  but  he  lead^  no  sedentary  life. 
Asser  distingff^hes  between  "manly  arts,  such  as  hunting,"  and  "liberal 
irta."    Alfred  saw  that,  however  excellent  were  books,  there  were  other  means 
of  education ;  and  tbua  he  became,  not  only  the  great  warrior  and  statesman, 
hut  the  moat  practical  improver  of  the  people,  elevating  their  knowledge 
and  exciting  their  industry.     He  taught  workers  of  gold  and  other  artificers 
iioff  to  best  labour  in  their  crafts.     Ho  instructed  his  falconers,  hawkers,  and 
flig-keepers.     He  built  houses,  majestic  and  good  beyond  all  the  precedents 
of  his  ancestors,  by  his  new  mechanical  inventions.     [Rius  Asser  describes  hia 
later  life.    But  he  must  haje  learned  these  things  experimentally,  before  ho 
wuld  have  been  a  teacher.     Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  what  would  have  been 
hia  industrial  and  social  experience  in  the  royal  home  of  Wantage. 

That  district  of  remarkable  fertility,  now  known  as  the  Vale  (^  White 
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Horse,  ms  ^vonrablj  sitiuW  u  a  regal  posBeaBion.  Its  rich  arable  land 
would  yield  wheat  and  barley,  wliile  the  verdant  slopes  of  the  chalk  hilla 
would  maiutaia  numeroui  flocks  and  herds.  The  surrounding  woods  would 
give  food  to  abundance  of  awine,  and  supply  the  indispensable  necessary  of 
fiiel.  All  around  would  be  ample  forests  and  unendosed  commons,  welt 
fitted  for  the  chase.  The  Thames,  at  no  great  distance,  would  furnish  a  high- 
way for  the  conveyance  of  merchuidise  from  the  towns  upon  its  banks.  But 
upon  the  royal  egtate  would  be  produced  nearly  all  that  would  be  required 
for  the  support  of  the  household.  The  principal  dwelling  would  have  few  of 
the  attributes  of  palatial  splendour.  A  series  of  low  buildings,  with  addition 
after  addition,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  iamily,  it  would  claim  no 
admiration  for  its  grand  or  beautiful  features.  No  well-tended  lawns  or 
picturesque  trees  would  give  to  its  surrounding  pastures  the  character  of  the 
garden.  A  rough  utility  would  preside  over  every  arrangement.  The  stall- 
fed  cattle  would  be  in  close  vicinity  to  the  dwelling.  The  dogs  and  the 
hawks  would  have  their  kennel  and  their  mews  not  far  removed  from  the 
ladies'  bower-chambeTs  and  the  priests'  chapel.  The  grinding-slaves  at  their 
hand-mills  would  be  in  close  attendance  upon  the  bokeiy ;  and  the  fragrant 
wort  of  the  brewery  would  mingle  its  steams  with  the  thin  smoke  of  the 
wood-fire  in  the  hall.  In  various  adjoining  buildings  would  live  the  agricnl- 
tural  and  handicraft  ser& — the  ploughmen,  the  woodmen,  the  herdsmen,  the 
shepherds.  There  would  be  the  forge  of  the  smith,  and  the  bench  of  the 
carpenter,  close  at  hand.  The  women  would  ply  the  spindle,  and  the  weaver 
throw  his  shuttle,  to  produce  the  coarse  garments  of  the  household.  Adjoin- 
ing lands  would  be  leased  out  upon  a  tenure  of  dues  or  service.  Henta  would 
come  in,  but  in  the  primitive  shape  of  flitches  of  bacon,  geese,  hens,  cheese, 
eggs,  honey,  and  ambers  of  ale.  Hedging  and  ditebing,  ploughing  and 
shearing,  fishing  and  road-making,  would  be  done  for  service."  Every 
large  household,  whether  of  the  king  or  the  ealdorman,  had  thus,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  an  independent  existence.  The  land  was  the  great  source  of 
wealth.  A  few  articles  of  necessity,  such  as  salt,  had  in  many  instances  to 
be  obtained  by  exchange.  The  cups  of  silver  and  gold,  the  furs  and  the  silks 
of  kingly  houses,  were,  in  most  cases,  presents,  l^e  life  even  of  the  highest 
was  simple,  and  not  \nthout  cares  and  labour.  But  it  called  forth  many 
exercises  of  ingenuity  which  are  not  thought  of  in  states  of  society  where 
every  want  is  commercially  supplied,  where  there  are  abundant  stores,  and 
ready  communication.  It  was  a  life  of  earnest  work,  and  therefore  not 
unfavourable  te  mental  activity.  It  was  under  its  hedthiul  -mfluences  that 
Alfred  educated  himself  for  the  higher  duties  of  the  defender  and  the  teafcher 
of  his  people. 

Alfred,  the  king,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  had  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  population  over  which  he  was  to  rale. 
His  translation  of  Boetius,  "from  Latin  to  the  English  phrase,"  has  many 
original  pass^es  introduced,  which  are  incidental  illustrations  of  the  state  of 
society.  For  example :  he  says,  "  These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work, 
and  his  tools  to  govern  with ;  that  he  have  his  Jpnd  Ailly  peopled ;  that  he 
should  have  prayer-men,  and  army-men,  and  workmen."  The  peopling  of 
the  land  was  derived  from  a  systematic  occupation,  and  not  a  chance  establish- 
*  Bm  Eembls'i  "  Sixoni  in  EngUud,"  book  L  glup.  zL 
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ment  of  large  migrSitoiy  bands.  The  bide  <^  land  WM  tbe  estate  of  one 
ramilj.  There  an  calculations  in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  later 
authorities,  as  to  the  number  of  hides  ia  particular  places,  such  as  tbe  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  the  Isle  of  "Wight ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  waste  land, 
eommou  land,  and  woods,  it  is  supposed  that  the  bide  of  arable  was  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres.  As  families  multiplied,  generation  after  generation,  tbe 
enclosed  land  gradually  extended  on  every  side ;  so  that  we  may  understand 
the  meaning  of  a  passage  whidi  immeditvtely  follows  Alfred's  description  of 
"the  materials  of  a  king's  work."  He  says,  "These  are  also  his  materials, 
thst  with  these  tools  be  should  bare  prorision  for  these  three  classes ;  and 
their  provision  then  is,  land  to  inhabit,  and  gifts,  and  weapons,  and  meat,  and 
lie,  and  clothes,  and  what  else  that  these  three  classes  need."  The  great  point 
of  contest  between  the  British  races  and  the  Saxon  settlers  whs  "  the  land  to 
inhabit ;"  and  so,  we  may  assume,  was  tbe  contest,  after  the  first  settlements, 
between  neighbouring  tribes — between  Mercians  and  West-Saxone,  East 
Anglians  and  If  orthumbrions.  Out  of  this  "land  to  inhabit  "  were  to  come  the 
•applies  for  these  various  classes — gifts  for  tbe  prayer-men  ;  weapons  for  tbe 
irmy-men ;  meat,  and  ale,  and  clothes  for  all.  With  regard  to  the  prayer-men, 
there  were  not  only  the  monastic  establishments,  and  parish  churches  in  great 
number,  but  resident  priests  in  tbe  bouses  of  tbe  rich  and  powerfiiL  Tbe  , 
prayer-men  undoubtedly  formed  a  very  large  body ;  andto^  their  influence  in  ,  i 
the  trsnsitioii-'period  through  which  England  bad  passed  &om  heathendom  ttf 
Christianity — and  was  still  passing,  with  heathendom  assaulting  the  country 
m  its  most  ferocious  attributes — their  serriceB  were  as  essential  to  the 
n:I&re  and  preserratioQ  of  the  State  as  those  of  tbe  army-men.  Yet  they 
liad  deteriorated  oa  scholars,  when  compared  with  their  predecessors  of  the 
KTcnth  and  eighth  centuries,  when  the  cloisf«rs  of  England  sent  forth  the 
best  teachers  of  the  schools  of  continental  Europe.  And  yet,  though  their 
learning  was  not  conspicuous  in  tbe  time  of  Alfred,  their  continued  practice 
of  tbe  dTiUsing  arts  preserved  the  land,  during  its  intestine  struggles,  in  a 
condition  far  removed  from  barbarism.  The  Church  kept  the  island  in  a 
eomiedon  with  the  European  community  under  tbe  Soman  ecclesiastical 
luthority ;  and  thus  prevented  it  halting  while  other  countries  were  pro- 
gressing. In  their  own  localities  tbe  clergy  were  necessarily  advancing  the 
great  arts  of  life.  They  kept  alive  the  emulation  of  tbe  cultivators.  They 
had  the  trimmest  gardens  and  the  most  productive  orchards.  Their  poncb 
were  stored  with  tbe  choicest  fish.  They  practised  the  healing  arts  before 
mediciDe  and  surgery  were  professions.  They  were  tbe  transcribers  of  books. 
Their  breviaries  and  chronicles  were  adorned  with  pictorial  representations, 
more  powerful  often  than  words.  They  were  musicians.  They  were  archi- 
tects. When  Alfred  therefore  said  that  when  he  ascended  the  throne  there 
were  very  few  on  his  side  the  Humber  who  could  understand  their  daily 
pmyers  in  English,  or  translate  any  writing  from  the  Latin,  be  meant  to 
describe  that  sleep  of  the  soul  which  belongs  to  all  functionaries  who  cleave 
io  the  letter  and  not  to  the  spirit  of  their  duties.  They  mumbled  their 
mass-books,  as  some  of  their  Bucoessors  continued  to  mumble  them  for 
<xntaries.  The  Latin  words  passed  from  their  lips,  but  they  could  not  intei^ 
pret  tbe  sense  of  other  Iiatin.  Above  all,  they  could  not  adapt  knowledge 
to  popular  instruction  in  "the  English  phrase."    There  were  schoolmastera 
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amongat  ns,  at  &  time  not  verj  distant,  when  such  ignorance  and  such 
indifference  to  the  wanta  of  the  many  were  not  uncommon.  The  elevation  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  is  the  best  corrective  of  the  ignorance  of  claases ; 
and  Alfred,  in  his  later  life,  laboured  to  accomplish  this  in  his  limited  field  of 
utility.  HiB  acute  perception  of  the  vants  of  the  people  led  him  to  express 
himself  strongly  as  to  the  deficienciea  of  the  churchmen. 

The  artoy-men,  who  were  to  he  provided  with  weapons,  were  the  potte- 
eomitattu — the  national  levies,  headed  by  the  king,  hia  ealdonnen,  and  his 
inferior  nobles.  The  freemen  constituted  the  armed  force  of  the  shire,  and 
the  ealdorman  of  the  shire  was  their  chief.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  we 
constantly  read  of  the  ealdorman  winning  or  losing  a  battle,  of  the  ealdorman 
'  being  slain,  of  the  king  and  the  ealdorman  engaged  together  in  warfare. 
The  divisions  of  the  country  into  shires,  hundieda,  tithings,  made  the  calling 
out  of  these  levies  a  matter  of  well-ordered  arrangement.  During  a  period  of 
alarm,  such  as  that  upon  which  we  are  entering,  every  town  and  village  must 
haTe  had  its  band  of  army-men  organised  and  disciplined,  ready  to  follow  the 
■ommons  of  their  legal  chief.  The  burghers  were  associated  in  their  guilds, 
under  their  portreeve  or  their  bishop.  The  villagers  joined  hide  to  hide,  and 
tithiug  to  tithing,  for  common  defence.  How  they  fought,  this  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saion  race,  needs  no  eulogy — "  Our  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof." 

Let  us  glance  at  the  third  class  of  tools  that  a  king  must  govern  with — the 
workmen.     Unhappily,  the  greater  number  of  them  ore  serfs ;  but  the  king 
knows  full  well  that  they  must  have  due  provision  for  their  physical  wants—' 
meat,  and  ale,  and  clothes,  and  what  else  is  needful.     In  the  cold  and 
uncertain  climate  of  our  island  the  workman  will  not  subsist  upon  a  dish  of 
lentils  ;  or  bask,  half-naked,  under  a  bright  sun.     If  he  works  diligently  he 
must  be  well  fed,  clothed,  and  boused.     The  agricultural  labourers  are  the 
first  to  be  considered.     The  ordinary  operations  of  husbandry  have  varied 
little  in  principle  during  a  thousand  years.     There  are  some  dialogues  for 
popular  iuBtruction,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  which  quaintly  describe 
many  of  the  industrial  occupations,  and  which,  although  often  quoted,  must 
be  slightly  noticed    here.*     In 
these    dialogues,  composed     by 
Alfric  of  Canterbury,  the  plough- 
man says, — "  I  labour  much.     I 
go  out  at  daybreak,  ui^ng  the 
oxen   to  the  field,  and  I  yoke 
them  to  the  plough."  He  sees  the 
shear  and  the  coulter  fastened; 
he  has  a  boy  to  impel  them  with 
a  goad ;   and    the  poor  lad  is 
hoarse  with  cold  and  bawling. 
The  ploughman  further  says,  "  I 

The  PliiUghmcn  ud  tlw  Sower.  v         J  ^       1         l  3 

am  bound  to  plough  every  day  a 
full  acre  or  more."  The  herdsman  says, — "  When  the  ploughman  separates 
the  oxen,  I  lead  them  to  the  meadows  ;  and  all  night  I  stand  watching 
over  them  on  account  of  thieves  ;  and  again,  in  the  morning,  I  take 
them  to  the  plough  well-fed  and  watered."  In  the  old  sraies  of 
*  Se«  Tninet'i  ^ught-Stsota,  voL  ii. 
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illammatioiu  to  illustrate  the  Saxoa  Calendar,  which  Mr.  Stnitt  first 
engraved,*  the  sower  cloeely  follows  at  the  heels  of  the  ploughman.  In 
uiother  illumination  the  gardeners  are  lopping  their  fruit-trees  and  pruning 
their  rines.      October  was  the  wyn-monat,   or  wine-month;  and  ancient 


dnwingsgiveusthewine-presaand  the  vine-picker.  OF  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  England  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however  partial  was  the  growth 
u  to  more  or  leas  favoured  localities.    Bede  sajs  that  t*he  island  "produces 


vines  in  some  places."  The  religious  houses  undgubtedly  had  vineyards. 
Camden  imputes  the  non-cultivation  of  the  grape  for  wine  to  the  sloth  of 
the  people  in  his  more  modem  times.      Commerce,  which  gives  us  what 


other  lands  can  produce  better  than  our  own,  drove  out  the  native  culti- 
vation of  what  was  truly  unfitted  for  our  climate,  if  we  regard  the  essential 
condition  of  quality.     In  other  rude  drawings  we  have  the  labourer  in  the 
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hay-harrest,  vrith  the  eeythe  and  the  rake.  Others  exhibit  the  TBriouB  oper^ 
tionBofthe  com-harrert — thereapiug.thesheiifiiig.thecBTTymg.  Theahepberd, 
in  the  old  colloquy,  deacrihee  his  duties  ; — "  Id  the  firat  part  of  the  morning  I 
drive  my  aheep  to  their  pasture,  and  stand  over  them  in  heat  and  cold  with  my 
dogs,  lest  the  wolves  destroy  them.  I  lead  them  back  to  tbei^  folds,  and  milk 
them  twice  a  day ;  and  I  move  their  folds,  and  make  cheese  and  butter,  and  am 
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fiuth&l  to  my  lord."  The  dense  woods  which  aurrounded  every  seat  of  the 
cultivators,  forming  an  original  boundary  of  peculiar  Bonotity,  and  Utterly  a 
safeguard  against  marauders,  were  filled  with  swine.  They  fed  in  common,  as 
in  the  Ifew  Forest  within  our  own  times,  though  they  were  individual 
property.    There,  too,  ranged  the  wild  boar,  sometimes  startliDg  the  woodmen 


as  they  bore  home  the  winter  fuel  in  the  loaded  wain ;  and  now  pursued  by 
the  hunter,  with  his  bold  dogs  and  his  trusty  spear.  The  festivities  of  the 
holy  month  of  December  were  gladdened  by  the  presence  of  the  boar's  head. 
It  told  of  bold  adventures  akin  to  warfare — of  youths  trained  up  to  hardihood 
and  defiance  of  danger.  At  that  season  the  noise  of  the  fiail  was  heard  in 
the  bam ;  and  the  wheat  and  the  barley  were  stored  in  the  granary.    Those 
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who  had  abanduice  feasted  in  their  hsUs;  but  the  poor  were  not  wholly 
disregarded.  There  was  a  fuad  for  the  poor  which  was  a  part  of  the  tithe  of 
the  church;  there  were  altar  oblations.  The  Saxon  law  for  the  poor  was 
stiretl;  S  law  of  settlement ;  and  as  the  serf  waa  compelled  to  remain  in  one 


place  and  one  sernce,  his  lord  was  also  obliged  to  provide  for  him.  But 
there  were  miserable  wanderers  who  had  no  legal  prorision,  who  must  have 
defended  upon  prlrate  benevolence.     In  some  years,  too,  a  bad  seoaon 


produced  general  or  local  distress ;  and  the  natural  lawfi  which  regnlated 
price  were  inoperative  in  a  country  of  limited  commuskation.  Then  the 
Ijord  and  the  Xady  distributed  alms  at  the  hall-doer.  Etymologists  have 
disputed  whether  these  titles  were  derived  irom  the  S)uoa  words  which 
mean  loaf-girer.    One  old  illumination,  which  is  copied  m  the  followiug  page^ 


sbowe  lis  a  royal  or  noble  house,  with  its  attendant  warriors,  its  pricBta,  and 
ita  chapel,  with  the  poor  receiving  food  from  the  heads  of  the  household.  It 
ii  a  rude  work,  hut  its  authenticity  is  undoubted. 


Such  were  same  of  the  iofluences  of  a  rural  life  amidst  which  Alfred  was 
reared.  They  brought  him  into  connexion  with  the  people  ;  and  thus  fitted 
him  for  the  duties  of  government.  Bulers  who  live  apart  from  the  people 
must,  naturally,  be  self-seekera.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  live  for 
themselves  alone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

*"-"  ^-^"-ok— Bthelred  and  Alfred— Dines  inT»d«  Mtreis—BiT&gu  in  tlu  Fed 
-Bdmimd  of  Eaat  Anglia— Danes  in  Weffiei— Battle  of  Sundnn— Alfred 
-Sanoi  in  Sorthombria— Imputed  fiinlta  of  Alfred— The  flight  to  AUwlDef 
>  and  TradHJaiK. 

HE  Dane  wbo  sailed  up  the  Seine  in  845,  and  carried 
desolfttion  into  Paris  on  that  fatal  £aater-eve,  when  the 
churches  were  foisoken,  and  the  citizens  fled,  was  named 
liegner  Lodbrok.  Of  hia  historical  existence  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt ;  but  some  of  the  wild  stories  that 
are  associat«d  vrith  bia  name  appear  to  belong  to  the 
doubtful  legends  of  the  north.  According  to  these,  after 
ravaging  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  embarked  in  two 
vessels  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  and  being  unequal  to 
their  mansgement  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Kor- 
thumbria.  Advancing  into  the  country,  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  overpowered,  and  was  cast  into  a  dungeon 
amidst  venomous  snakes.  His  death-song  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  of  Scandinavian  poetry — an  ancient 
relic,  full  of  images  of  ferocity  exulting  in  some  t«rrible 
carnage,  when  "  many  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  and 
the  hawk  plucked  the  flesh  from  the  wild  beasts."  In 
tliis  last  hour,  the  sea-king  looks  gladly  to  his  immortal  feasts,  "  in  the  seats 
of  Baldor's  father,"  where  "  we  shall  drink  ale  coutimtally  from  the  Ittrgo 
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bollowed  skulls."  *  To  revenge  his  deatb,  the  sons  of  Begner  Lodbrok  came 
in  great  power  to  England.    Tkere  is  a  seeming  inconsistescjr  in  the  ttary, 

wbich  is  attempted  to  be  reconciled  by  another  legend  which  accoimta  for 
their  landing  in  East  Anglia,  in  866.  Bat  aa  it  appears,  &om  our  own 
chronicles,  that  they  only  wintered  there,  and  proceeded  into  !Nortbumbna 
the  neit  year,  we  may  accept  the  legend  that  the  Bons  of  the  great  pirate  did 
carry  their  avenging  arms  into  the  northern  parts  of  England,  where,  for  ft 
century,  there  had  been  perpetual  anarchy. 

At  this  time  of  peril  Bthelbert  died.  During  the  eight  yean  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  two  of  Alfred's  brothers  had  raigned. 
TJpon  the  two  younger  sonii  bow  rested  the  destinies  of  England.  Ethelied 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Wesaex  and  Kent.  Al&ed 
appears  to  bare  bad  a  responsible  position.  He  is  called  "  Secundarius." 
Some  conjecture  that  he  ruled  over  a  small  district ;  others  that  be  bad  a 
joint  authority  witli  bis  brother.  Asaer  says  that  Alfred,  if  be  had  so  chosen, 
might  have  been  king,  whilst  bis  brother  Ethelred  was  ^ve.  The  strict 
beralttary  succession  to  the  crown  was  not  always  regarded;  and  as  the 
witena-gemot  hod  certainly  some  power  of  election,  the  qualities  which  Alfred 
displayed,  even  at  that  early  age,  might  have  commanded  the  admiration  of 
the  various  representatives  of  public  opinion.  For  the  witena-gemot  waa  a 
representative  body,  having  a  consultative  voice  with  the  king  in  great  public 
questions,  such  as  peace  or  war, — making  new  laws  or  confirming  old,— 
levying  taxes, — raising  armaments, — and  deciding,  in  many  caaea,  -upon 
ecclesiastical  matters.  They  had,  in  these  and  other  afiaira,  a  concurrent 
authority  with  the  king,  as  a  deliberative  body.  Alfred,  then, — ^the  young 
man  who  was  "  secundarius  "  to  Ethelred,— might  bave  reigned  in  bis  stead 
bad  he  been  so  minded.  He  was  not  so  minded.  It  was  not,  "  because,"  as 
Aaser  writes,  "  he  much  excelled  all  his  brothers  both  in  wisdom  and  all  good 
qualities,  and  moreover  because  he  was  warlike  to  excess"  (nimitm  belliauu*), 
that  he  was  to  risk  any  distraction  of  the  country  at  a  time  of  great  danger 
from  without,  and  great  sufiiering  within.  The  year  868  was  a  year  of  &mine. 
A  failure  of  the  bounty  of  heaven  in  a  settled  country,  where  the  lai^er 
abundance  of  one  district  equalises  the  scantier  production  of  another  district, 
is  a  great  misfortune.  But  in  England,  at  the  time  when  Ethelred  waa  king, 
where  predatory  armies  were  ravaging  the  north,  and  hostile  fleets  throwing 
their  swarms  of  new  plunderers  on  the  east,  a  dearth  in  the  south  and  west 
would  bring  even  more  than  common  misery.  The  next  year  saw  tbe  same 
infliction,  and  with  the  iamine  came  starvation's  sister,  pestilence.  Alfred  is 
now  married.  It  waa  an  early  age  for 
marriage,  and  a  strange  time  lot  mai^ 
rying.  His  wife  was  Elswitba,  the 
daughter  of  a  famous  ealdorman  of  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  through  her  mother,  who 
afterwards  lived  in  Alfred's  home,  she 
was  descended  from  tbe  royal  bouse  of 

SOTS' PsDQT of  BurhBd,  Elna of  Usndk.  -,  ,,.     ,,..,,,  .    . 

Mercia.  Alfred  s  sister  had  been  married 
fifteen  years  before,  to  Burrhed,  king  of  Mercia.  There  was  thus  intimate 
onion  between  the  two  states  in  their  family  alliancee.     Aaaer  relates   a 
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remarkable  iiicident  tliat  occurred  at  the  period  when  the  nuptials  of  Alfred 
and  Elawitha  were  celebrated  in  Merda,  "  among  innumeroble  multitudes  of 
people  of  both  BexeB,  and  after  continual  feaate,  both  bj  night  and  by  day." 
He  lays  that  Alfred  "  was  immediately  aeised,  in  presence  of  all  the  people, 
hf  Budden  and  oTerwhetmimg  pain."  The  biographer  adds,  "  He  had  this 
Bort  of  disease  from  hie  childhood,"  and  then  relates  how  it  formerly  passed 
away,  at  Alfred's  earnest  prayers ;  and,  returning  to  him  at  these  hours  of 
gladness,  continued  to  his  forty-fbnrth  year.  The  narrative  of  Asser,  as  to 
thifl  sudden  infliction,  is  extremely  confused ;  and  does  not  occur  in  the 
propOT  chronological  order.  Of  tiiese  botfly  sufferings  of  Aifr«d,  some  of  the 
cbRmiclers  make  no  mention ;  but  Asser,  in  another  place,  says,  "  when  he 
was  more  advanced  in  life,  he  was  harassed  by  many  diseases  unknown  to  all 
the  physidans  of  the  island."  Having  regard  to  the  early  deaths  of  all  his 
brotiiers,  we  may  be  warranted  in  believing  that  the  sons  of  Bthelwulf  were 
constitutionally  of  weak  health.  The  extraordinary  enei^  in  war,  in  council, 
in  study,  of  the  youngest  and  most  iUustrious  ot  this  family,  is  not  incon- 
aietent  with  his  long-continued  struggles  against  an  hereditary  infirmity.  It 
was  ii»  unconquerable  will  that  supported,  in  the  discharge  of  duly,  the 
Saxon  Alfred,  as  it  supported  the  Dutch  William,  through  many  years  of  pain 
and  anxiety. 

The  dimgers  that  surrounded  the  island,  generally,  were  coming  close  to 
Alfred,  in  those  days  of  early  domesticity,  when  he  had  brought  a  wife  to  sbara 
his  narrow  fortunes,  and  his  doubtful  prospects.  Eor  Alfred  was  poor.  We 
learn  distinctly  from  his  will,  that  his  brotiier,  the  king,  had  not  given  him  a 
doe  shore  of  the  paternal  estates.  There  is  an  emphatic  passage  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Boetins,  which  is  not  found  in  the  original  Latin,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  a  laving  wife :  "  She  has  enough  of  every  good  in  this  present  life,  but  she 
has  despised  it  all  for  thee  alone,  She  has  shunned  it  all,  because  only  she 
has  not  thee  also."  *  This  sounds  like  a  personal  retrospect  of  the  support 
which  he  had  received  in  the  affection  of  his  queen,  during  his  wanderings 
and  turmoils.  They  were  about  to  begin.  In  868  the  Danes,  who  had  esta- 
blished themselves  at  Xork,  crossed  the  Humher,  for  the  invasion  of  Mercia. 
They  possessed  themselves  of  Nottingham,  where  they  wintered.  7%e 
Mercian  king  immediately  sent  for  succour  to  his  brothers-in-law  of  Weesex ; 
and  Xthelred  and  Alfred  marched  to  bis  assistance.  They  besieged  "  the 
hcFuse  of  caves,"  as  Nottingham  was  called,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  quit 
its  occupation,  and  return  to  Northumbria.  Henry  of  Huntingdoil  says,  ^at 
"  Hinguar,"  (Ivar,  or  Ingvar,  who,  with  his  brother  TJbba,  are  now  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Anglo-Saxon  annals,)  "  seeing  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
English  iTOB  assembled,  and  that  his  army  was  besieged  and  of  inferior  strength, 
had  recourse  to  smooth  words,  and  with  dangerous  cunning  obtained  terms 
of  peace  from  the  English,"  But  there  was  no  safety  for  southern  Ikigland 
while  the  invader  was  secure  in  the  north.  There  was  reet  for  a  year ;  and 
then  the  devastating  power  of  the  Dane  rolled  onward  like  a  vast  engulphing 
sea  that  no  barrier  could  shut  out. 
In  870,  the  Danes  again  crossed  the  Humber.    "The  army,"  says  the 

*  Tnmer,  Ai^lo-Saioiii,  book  v.,  cluqi.  ii.  Hr.  Tamer  has  giTea  a  great  iiitei«tt  to 
Alficfi  Boetliu  <of  vhich  ve  t^iil  have  to  ipeak),  bj  pointing  ont  the  pUMfei  wUdi  an  tbi 
twjulstor'*  eipaonon  of  tlie  oagfuai  idea. 
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AngloSaioQ  Chronicle,  "  rode  acroM  Herds  into  lEaat-Anglis,  and  took  up 
theirwinter-quartersatThetford."  By  the  term  "  the  army  " — "the  heathen 
army" — the  Anglo-Saioa  records  now  b^^n  to  distinguish  the  invaden. 
They  were  no  longer  mere  predatory  "  crewB  ;  " — ^they  were  "  the  army  " — 
wintering  in  one  place;  garrisoning  another;  coming,  again  and  again,  in 
larger  numbera  iVom  the  icy  capes  of  the  Baltic  ;  occupying  the  smaU  islands 
that  cluster  round  Brittun ;  and  planting  at  length  a  firm  foot  upon  a  territory 
fcr  more  valuable  thwi  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides.  They  "  rode  acrou 
Mercia."  It  was  a  terrible  ride  for  the  scattered  cultivators  and  the  aolitary 
inonasteriea  of  the  fen  countries.  The  history  attributed  to  Ingulphna,  the 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  details,  from  the  traditionary  relations  of  an  eye-witneas, 
the  course  of  this  devastating  march  through  Liucolnahiro  to  Norfolk.  But 
we  are  warned  by  a  very  competent  critic  against  putting  too  much  credence 
in  this  authority.  Dr.  Henry  had  thus  written  :  "  Ingulpbus  published  an 
excellent  history  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  from  its  foundation,  a.d,  664  to 
A.s.  1091,  with  which  he  had  introduced  much  of  the  general  history  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are  no  where  else  to  be 
found."  Sir  Francis  Palgrare  says,  "  It  is  exactly  these  curious  anecdotes 
which  must  be  unsparingly  rejected."  *  May  not  this  historical  scepticism 
be  carried  too  farP  There  are  many  anachromsms  in  the  book  of  Ingulphus ; 
it  may  have  been  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  begioniug  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Ingulphus  died.  But  there  is  little  of  eitravagance  in  the 
narrative ;  and  it  baa  the  great  charm  of  local  colouring.  The  Danes  cross 
the  Witham,  and  enter  the  district  of  £est«ven.  Out  of  the  district  called 
Holland  come  forth  the  marshmen,  under  the  leading  of  Earl  Algar.  The 
moist  soil  shakes  beneath  the  tramplings  of  gathering  bands,  pouring  out 
from  Deeping,  Langtoft,  and  Boston.  The  lord  of  Brunne  comes  with  his 
followers.  Tolius,  the  monk  of  Croyland,  throws  off  the  cowl,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  fugitives  who  had  rallied  round  him,  joins  the  united  forces. 
They  attack  the  Northmen  in  their  advauce,  and  drive  them  back  to  their 
earth-works.  The  alarm  goes  forth  ;  and  the  ravagere  from  other  parts  hasten 
to  the  rescue.  Many  of  the  Mercians  fly  from  the  terror  of  their  increasing 
enemies.  But  Algar,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  Morcard,  the  lord  of  Brunne, 
and  Osgot,  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  and  Tolius,  the  soldier-monk,  and 
Harding  of  Behale,  stand  firm,  through  an  autumn  day  of  attack  and  repulse. 
In  the  evening  the  Northmen  make  a  feint  of  withdrawing  from  the  field. 
The  English  rush  forward  to  the  pursuit.  The  Danes  raUy;  and  a  noon  of 
sagacious  resistance  is  ended  in  a  night  of  carnage,  in  which  all  the  patriotic 
chieftains  perish.  A  few  of  their  followers  escape  to  Croyland.  The  abbot 
and  his  monks  are  performing  matins,  when  the  terror-stricken  fugitives  tell 
of  the  approaching  destruction.  Some  of  the  timid  prayer-men  take  boat, 
and  leave  their  fertile  gardens,  and  their  sunny  orchards,  where  the  vines  and 
the  apple-trees  luxuriated  amidst  a  waste  of  waters, — to  hide  themselves  in 
the  marshes.  The  bold  and  the  aged  who  remain  at  their  altars  fall  in  one 
general  slaughter.  A  little  boy  only  is  spared  to  be  led  away  by  Sidroc,  one 
of  the  Danish  chiefs,  when  they  marched  forward,  and  left  CroylMid  inflames. 
Onward  they  mareh,  by  the  ancient  roads  which  cross  this  land  of  fens,  to 
Peterborough.  The  abbot  of  this  great  monastery,  famous  for  its  architec- 
*  "  IJoarterlj  BsTisir,"  vol.  hut.,  p.  ZOS. 
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tuntl  beBiit7,  and  whoee  libnry  was  rich  witt  the  collected  mimiiBcripta  of 
two  centimes,  resisted  tha  assailants.  Hia  courage  was  unaTsilmg.  All 
perished  ;  and  a  pile  of  smouldering  ruins  alone  remained,  where  the  piety  of 
maaj  generations  had  heaped  up  precious  relica  and  costly  shrines,  sad  where 
the  transcriber  and  illuminator  had  been  working  at  illuminated  chroniclei 
which  have  now  perished.  The  boy  of  Croylond  escaped  &om  his  captivity. 
"WMidering  amidit  pathless  marshes,  hiding  amidst  reeds  and  bulrushes,  he 
went  on  his  perilous  way  to  Croyland,  and  told  his  dismal  experience  to  the 
few  fogitives  who  bad  returned  to  behold  the  devastation  of  their  pleasant 
seats :  and  &om  this  boy,  whose  name  was  Thurgar,  the  narrative  of 
Ingalphus  was  stated  to  be  derived-  Onward  went  the  Northmen.  The 
abbey  of  Ely  was  ravaged,  as  Peterborough  and  Croyland  had  been,  and 
all  its  inmates  were  murdered.  These  Danes  had  lefl  fearful  traces  of  their 
course,  as  "they  rode  across  Mercia,"  before  they  "took  up  their  winter, 
quarters  at  Thetford." 

They  are  now  in  East  Anglia.  Edmund,  the  king,  obtained  the  crown 
of  that  separate  province,  in  855.  He  has  held  his  rule  iu  peace  till  thia 
fttal  invasion,  which  is  destined  to  end  the  dominion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nee  in  that  part  of  the  island.  In  a  battle  with  Ingvar,  the  most  cruel  of 
the  Danish  chief^  Edmund  is  taken  prisoner.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
■ays,  "  The  same  winter.  King  Edmund  fought  against  them,  and  the  Danea 
got  the  victory,  and  slew  the  king,  and  subdued  all  the  land,  and  destroyed 
all  the  minsters  which  they  came  to.  The  uames  of  their  chieb  who  slew 
the  king  were  Ingwair  and  TJbba."  In  the  next  century  Dunetan  is  afBnned 
to  have  related  the  piteous  story  of  Edmund's  death,  as  he  heard  it,  in  his 
youth,  from  an  ancient  warrior,  who  had  been  the  sword-bearer  of  the  king. 
The  Danes  sent  their  messengers  to  Edmund,  who  was  dwelling  at  HagUsdun 
(now  Hoxne,  near  Diss),  upon  the  river  Waveney,  to  demand  that  he  should 
abjure  his  rehgion,  diride  hie  treasures,  and  reign  under  their  supremacy. 
The  propmal  was  rejected ;  and  the  kbg  disdained  to  fly.  fiesistanoe  was 
now  vain.  He  was  bound  to  a  tree ;  scourged  with  whips ;  pierced  with 
arrows,  and  finally  beheaded.  The  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the  ^Bast 
Anglian  king  raised  him  to  a  place  in  the  martyrology.  Saint  Edmundsbury 
became  one  of  the  richest  endowed  monasteries  in  the  kingdom.  The 
monastic  legends  connected  with  Saint  Edmund  famish  a  proof  of  the 
veneration  in  which  his  memory  was  held  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people, 
when  East  Anglia  had  become  a  Danish  province.  For  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  the  remains  of  the  murdered  prince  were  carefully  preserved 
at  Beodrechesworth  (St.  Edmund's  Bury) ;  were  then  removed  fijr  a  short 
time  to  London;  and  were  finally  brought  back  to  the  great  abbey  to 
receive  a  veneration  which  was  maintained  for  centuries  in  credulity, 
though  commenced  la  patriotism.  The  little  wooden  church  at  Qreen- 
sted,  in  Essex,  in  which  tradition  says  that  the  body  of  the  royal  martyr 
rested  in  its  way  from  London  to  Suffolk,  is  still  an  object  of  national 
interest.  The  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  heroism  of  hia  death,  commanded 
the  sympathy  of  a  long  suffering  people,  and  justify  the  reverence  for  the  man 
which  we  yield  not  to  the  saint,  when  we  read  the  story  of  the  last  of  the 
East  Angolans. 
The  great  danger  of  England  is  drawing  closer  and  closer  round  the  rulo^ 
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mi  the  people  of  Wessez.  N'orthnmbria  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  iimdraB. 
Gutbrum,  the  Done,  rules  OTOr  East  Anglia :  Mercia  is  weak  and  iiresolute. 
"  This  year,"  871,  aajH  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  "  the  army  came  to 
Beading,  in  WesBci ;  nnd  three  days  after  this,  two  of  their  earU  rode  forth. 
Then  Ethelwulf,  the  ealdorman,  met  them  at  Bnglefield,  and  there  fought 
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against  them,  and  got  the  Tictory ;  and  there  one  of  them,  whose  name  waa 
Sidroc,  Tras  slain.  About  three  days  after  this,  £ing  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
faia  brother  led  a  large  force  to  Heading,  and  fought  against  the  army,  and 
there  was  great  slaughter  made  on  either  hand."  The  Northmen,  with  supe- 
rior strategy,  had  thrown  up  an  entrenchment  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Kennet,  and  their  superiority  of  position  compelled  the  SaxonB  to  retreat. 
"  Ethelwulf,  the  ealdorman,  was  el^n,  and  the  Danish  men  had  posBession  of 
the  place  of  carnage."  But  the  retreat  was  not  a  flight.  "  And  about  four 
days  after  this.  King  Ethelred  and  .Alfred  his  brother  fought  against  the 
whole  army  at  ^scesdun."  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  distinctly 
tee  the  man  Alfred,  in  his  character  of  a  great  military  leader.  He  is  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  The  story  c^  this  battle  is  told  with  some  minuteness  bj 
William  of  Malmesbnry,  and  with  more  detail  by  Asser.  It  was  the  turning- 
point  of  Alfred's  life.  The  locality  of  .Saceadun — the  ash-tree  hill — has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Aston,  a  village  near  Wallingford,  and  Ash- 
hampstead,  also  in  Berkshire,  at  a  mid  distance  between  Wallingford,  Ifew- 
bury,  and  Sending,  hare  each  been  contended  for.  The  cbalk-hills  about 
Wantage  have  been  associated  with  this  memorable  battle ;  and  the  White 
Horse  of  the  Saxon  race  has  been  held  to  be  a  monument  of  the  Saxon  victory. 
Aner  says,  "  The  field  of  battle  was  not  equally  advantageous  to  both  parties. 
The  Pagans  occupied  the  higher  ground,  and  the  Christians  came  up  irom 
below.    There  vraa  ^»o  a  single  thorn-tree,  of  stunted  gnrwth,  which  we 
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have  seen  with  ouf  ovn  eyes.*  Around  this  tree  the  oppOHing  armies  cune 
tt^ether,  with  loud  shouts  from  all  sides."  The  Danish  army  was  divided 
into  two  bodies ;  the  one  commanded  bj  two  kings,  whose  names  are  recorded 
as  Bagseg  and  Healfdene,  the  other  bj  many  earls.  The  Pagans  came  on  rapidly 
to  fight.  Asser  says,  "  Alfred,  as  we  have  been  told  by  those  who  were 
jresent,  and  would  not  tell  an  untruth,  marched  up  promptly  with  his  men 
to  give  them  battle ;  for  King  Ethelred  remained  a  long  time  in  hii 
tent  ia  prayer,  hearing  the  mass,  and  said  he  would  not  leave  it  till 
the  priest  had  done,  or  abandon  the  divine  protection  for  that  of  men." 
Re  younger  brother  rushed  on  alone, — he  rushed  on,  like  a  boar  of  the  woods 
(aprino  more).  WUliam  of  Malmesbury  says,  "  The  piety  of  the  king  was  of 
infinite  advantage  to  hia  brother,  who  was  too  impetuous."  Asser,  as  became 
his  Tocation,  also  attributes  the  victorious  issue  of  the  terrible  conflict  to  the 
pmjen  of  £thelred.    Alfred  was  habitually  religious.    He  who  in  hia  youth 


proetraiedhiniself  before  an  altar,  and,  having  earnestly  prayed  that  his  bodily 
■offerings  might  be  assuaged,  had  the  holy  conviction  that  his  prayers  bad  been 
heard, — he  waa  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  the  God  of  battles  in  this  great 
extremity.  But  his  present  business  was  to  fight ;  to  be  foremost  in  the  tumult 
and  the  clashing  of  spean;  to  strike  terror  by  his  boldness.  His  "book  of 
devotion  is  in  his  bosom,  to  assist  his  prayers ; "  t  but  in  this  hour  of  conflict 
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it  is  no  wont  of  godliness  to  trust  to  tlio  Bword  in  his  htmA.  To  bira,  m  to 
■11  those  who  have  sw&yed  the  world,  whether  by  arms  or  by  policy,  belonged 
this  great  attribute  of  boldness.  Sashneaa  is  as  ready  to  retreat  as  to  rush 
on.  Boldness  is  persevering.  Molmesbury,  describing  Alfred  at  a  later  period 
of  his  lire,  says,  "  The  king  himself  was,  with  his  usual  activity,  present  in 
every  action,  ever  daunting  the  invaders,  and  inspiriting  his  stihjects,  with  the 
signal  display  of  his  courage.  He  would  oppose  himself  singly  to  the  enemy, 
and  by  his  own  personal  exertions  rally  his  declining  forces.  The  very  placet 
are  yet  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  where  he  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  evil  fortune.  It  was  necessary  to  contend  with  Alfred  even  after  he  wu 
overcome."  We  believe  the  whole  history  of  this  remarkable  man  may  be 
associated  with  these  two  leading  characteristics  of  his  mind,  his  boldness  and 
his  persevennce.  The  passionate  onslaught  of  the  young  Saxon  in  his  first 
great  battle  a  thousand  years  ago  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  his  descendants, 
who,  during  the  eventful  annals  of  their  country,  have  never  yet  escaped 
danger  except  by  fronting  it.  The  danger  of  that  conflict  round  the  hill  of 
ash-trees  was  escaped ;  and  the  banner  of  the  White  Horse  floated  triumphantly 
over  the  Danish  raven. 

But  though  signally  defeated  in  the  greatest  battle  that  the  Northmen  had 

fought  on  the  English  soil,  they  would  shrink  from  no  contest  as  long  as  the 

fertile  lands  of  the  west  and  the  south  were  to  be  won.     They  came,  with 

great  reinforcements,  from  their  native  seas.    They  fought  with  Etbelred  and 

Alfred  at  Basing,  and  were  not  driven 

back.    In  two  months  after,  they  fought 

at  Merton ;  and  the  Saxon  brothers  wera 

victorious  during  a  great  part  of  the  day, 

and  there  was  great  slaughter  on  either 

hand;  but,  adds  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle, 

"  the  Danes  had  possession  of  the  place  of 

Coin -f  Alfred.  carnage."     At  Easter,  ofter  this  battle. 

King  Etbelred  died,  "  worn  down  with  numberless  labours,"  aa  Malmesbury 

records.     Others  say  that  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  battle  of  Merton. 

Alfred  is  king.  When  he  was  anointed  at  Some,  a  mere  hoy,  he  had  four 
brothers.  They  have  each  worn  the  crown  of  Wessex  in  due  succession- 
They  are  gone,  as  the  homely  old  chroniclers  write,  "  the  way  of  all  flesh." 
Ethelred  has  left  two  infant  sons  ;  but  this  is  not  a  time  when  the  ordinary 
laws  of  lineal  succession  can  be  regarded,  even  if  the  Saxon  principle  of  election 
had  ceased  to  be  in  force.  Asset  writes,^"  In  the  same  year  (871),  the 
aforesaid  Alfred,  who,  hitherto,  during  the  life  of  his  brother,  had  held  a 
secondary  place,  immediately  upon  Ethelred's  death,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
assumed  the  government  of  the  whole  realm,  with  the  greatest  good-will  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom."  There  is  a  theory  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  Toign  he  lost  "  this  good-will  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom." 
Asser  says  that  he  accepted  the  crown  almost  against  his  wish ;  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  should  be  so  supported  by  the  divine  assistance,  as  to  he  able  to 
resist  the  enemies  that  were  gathering  around  them.  From  his  brother's 
grave  at  Wimbome,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  marched  to  attack  the  Danes  at 
Wilton.  He  was  defeated.  In  one  year  nine  battles  had  been  fought,  and 
the  Saxons  were  reduced  to  a  email  band.     The  invaders   t^reed  to  quit 
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Wessex,  upon  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  The  next  year  Mercta  submitted 
to  the  same  humiliating  conditions,  T^o  subroisaJon  could  save  Mercia  and  its 
unhappy  king.  The  Danes  again  ravaged  the  country,  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Alfred  f!ed  from  the  shores  of  England  to  die  a  pilgrim  in  Borne.  Alfred's 
sister  lurTived,  and  probably  found  an  asylum  with  her  brother.  The  throne 
of  Mercia  was  tbea  filled  by  Ceolwulf,  "  an  unwise  king,"  as  the  Angio-Saidn 
Chronicle  calls  him,  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  country.  He  was  soon  dethroned 
by  those  to  whom  he  had  become  a  tributaiy.  In  Northumbria,  the  Danes 
became  estsbliabed  aettlers,  "  and  that  year  (876)  Heslfdena  apportioned  the 
lands  of  Xorthumbria,  and  tbey  thence- 
forward continued  ploughing  and  tilling 
them."  This  record  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  is  highly  important,  as  show- 
ing the  process  that  was  going  on  in  the 
subdued  districts,  of  peaceful  cultivation 
UBtead  of  lawless  plunder.  Proceeding  BB«rP«=jof(fe,iwiUtKk«ofM«b. 
irora  the  same  original  stock,  the  Dane 

and  the  Sason,  having  no  great  dissimilarity  of  language  or  manners,  would 
gradually  intermix,  especially  when  the  heathen  obstinacy  bad  ultimately 
fielded  to  the  general  progress  of  Christianity  on  the  European  continent. 
But  the  ambition' of  the  Northmen  was  still  unsated:  they  aimed  at  the  sub- 
jection of  all  England.    As  Bollo  overran  Normandy,  and  wholly  subdued  it^ 


BuoD  SUpt. 

at  this  very  time,  Healfdene  and  Outhrum  sought  to  conquer  'Wessex,  the 
only  barrier  to  their  overwhelming  power.  Al&ed,  for  seven  years,  had  been 
carrying  on  a  desultory  contest,  with  no  marked  result.  He  mads  truce  alter 
tmco ;  he  exacted  oaths ;  he  received  hostages.  With  the  exception  of  hia 
flnt  naval  battle,  in  875,  the  king  appears  to  have  been  constantly  aiming  at 
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h  fiUw  security  hj  rain  negotiation.  This,  as  it  preeente  itaelf  to  our  imper- 
teat  hiBtorical  knowledge,  is  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  theory  that  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  people.  Mr,  Turner  adopts  this  belief,  with  every 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Alfred.  In  the  life  of  St.  Neot, 
the  yoimg  king  is  accused  of  arrogance.  Some  of  the  later  monsatic 
chroniclers  take  up  the  tale,  'and  speak  of  his  >-ices.  In  his  Life,  it  is 
»wd  that  hia  misfortunes  were  not  unmerited,  and  this  ia  the  reason, — "  Be^ 
cause,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  goveraed 
hj  a  yt>uthiul  mind,  when  the  men  of  hia  kingdom  and  hia  Bubjects  came  to 
him  and  besought  his  aid  in  their  necessities, — when  they  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  powerful  implored  hia  assistance  and  de&nce, — he  was  nnwilting  to  hear 
them,  nor  lent  them  any  help,  but  held  them  of  no  account."  This  paasi^ 
haa  found  its  way  into  most  biographies  of  Al&ed,  and  histories  of  his  times, 
and  has  called  forth  many  eipWations  of  the  probable  circomBtances  which 
led  to  sncb  a  remarkable  deviation  &om  his  general  principles  and  subsequent 
course  of  life.  St.  Neot,  it  is  alleged  upon  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
manuscript,  exhorted  him  to  depart  entirely  from  bis  unrighteousness. 
AitDtlier  manuBcript  records  that  the  eoint  said  to  him,  "  You  shall  be 
dqniTed  of  that  very  sovereignty,  of  whose  vain  splendour  you  are  so  extrsf 
TBgaatly  arrogant."  In  a  Latin  poem  he  is  reproached  with  })eiiig 
"dissolute,  cruel,  proud,  and  severe."  These  charges  musf  be  received  with 
teutioB;  for,  as  the  monastic  -writers  gloried  in  Al&ed's  principles  and 
justice,  BO  might  they,  not  unnaturally,  attribute  to  the  iiiQuence  of  hia 
religious  advisers  the  wonderfiil  exhibition  of  courage,  constancy,  and  mode- 
ration, which  made  him  the  traditionary  "  darling  of  England  " — ^"the  truth- 
teller."  Some  of  the  eubBec|uent  chroniclera  adopted  these  vievrs,  and 
transmitted  them  to  posterity  four  centuries  after  the  events  recorded.  But 
the  greatest  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  Asaer,  as  supposed  to 
be  given  in  the  words  which  we  have  quoted  above.  "  He  loved  hia  royal 
master,"  aays  Mr.  Turner,  "  and  we  cannot  read  his  artless  biography  of  him, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  ever  told  his  faults,  or 
hare  even  mentioned  them,  if  they  had  not  been  then  too  well  known  to  have 
been  omitted  by  an  honest  writer."  The  true  Aaser,  itappears,  did  not 
mention  them.  It  was  reserved  for  a  spurious  Asser  to  embody  the  scandab 
of  a  previous  century.  The  passage  thus  relied  upon  is  held,  upon  very 
anfScieut  evidence,  to  be  an  interpolation  in  Asser's  genuine  manuscript. 
In  th6  preface  to  the  "  Monumenta  Histories  Britannica,"  the  inconsisteDtnes 
of  the  narrative  are  pointed  out.  Alfred  might  have  ohtsined  the  throne  in 
his  brother's  lifetime  by  his  good  qoalitiea.  For  seven  years  hia  struggles 
■gainst  the  enemy  ore  described.  Then  we  suddenly  find  him  accused,  in  the 
passage  here  given,  of  neglecting  the  complaints  of  his  subjects ;  but  when 
he  re-appears  after  his  seclusion  (as  we  shall  presently  see),  the  whole  popu- 
lation are  filled  with  delight.  The  vniter  of  the  Preface  then  says,  "Now 
the  explimation  of  this  inconsistency,  and  of  other  similar  dif&culties,  seems 
to  he,  that  many  passages  of  the  printed  text  formed  no  part  c^  Aaser'a 
works,  but  were  the  insertions  of  Axchbiahop  Parker,"  The  archbishop  first 
published  the  Life  in  1571 :  and,  it  seems,  incorporated  passages  firom  a  MS, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  entitled  "  Chronicon  Foni  S.  Neoti,  sive  Annalea 
Johannes  Aaserii,"  which  is  a  compilation  &om  various   sources  by  an 
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BnonymouB  writer,  and  contains  pssiagea  jrom  a  voi^  hj  Abbo,  who  wrota 
fourscore  jean  after  Aaser's  death. 

But,  wbat«rer  doubt  may  attach  to  these  relations,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
^t  Alfred  waa  left,  in  his  great  hour  of  need,  without  Bupport,  if  not  without 
sympathy.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  humiliating  treAtieg,  which  have  been 
imputed  to  him  as  an  individual  fault ;  the  comparatlTe  inaction  during  seren 
years;  the  somewhat  absurd  imposition  of  Christian  oaths  upon  pagan 
enemies, — may  find  a  reasonable  explanation, — that  Alfred  was  suirounded  by 
a  timid  and  feeble  witan.  The  king  had  no  power  of  himself  to  conclude  peaea 
or  make  wv,  without  the  authority  of  the  witon.  The  great  peace  which  wa> 
concluded  with  Outhrum  in  878,  runs  thus :  "  This  is  the  peace  that  Alfred 
the  king,  and  Outhrum  the  king,  and  the  witan  of  all  the  ^glish  nation,  and 
all  the  people  that  are  in  Eost-Anglia,  have  all  ordained,"  Ac.  The  wild-boar 
of  .Saceadun  was  chafing  with  pent-up  sorrowe,  while  ealdormen  and  bishopi 
Tere  counselling  safety  in  aubmiasion.  The  terrible  spoliations  of  East 
Anglis  and  Idercia  were,  in  their  view,  to  he  averted  by  tribute,  and  by  oatha 
upon  relics  of  saints,  and  the  heathens'  own  "  holy  ring."  The  cataetrophe 
jnttifiea  this  interpretation.  Authentic  history  shows  that  he  was  meditating 
ft  deliverance  from  foreign  foes — perhaps  from  domestic  treason  " — by  one  of 
tlbose  hold  actions  which  decide  the  fate  of  nations.  "  This  year  (878)  during 
midwinter,  after  twelfth  night,  the  army  stole  away  to  Chippenham,  and 
OTerran  the  land  of  the  West-Saroas,  and  sat  down  there ;  and  many  of  the 
people  they  drore  beyond  sea,  and  of  the  remainder  the  greater  part  they 
■abdoed  and  forced  to  obey  them,  except  Icing  Alfred."  t  "WTiere  was  king 
Al&edF  He  is  fled,  no  one  knows  whither.  Where  are  his  thanes  and  hii 
prelates  P  They  are  not  with  him.  "  He,  with  a  small  band,  with  difficulty 
letreated  to  the  woods,  and  to  the  lastnesses  of  the  moors."  %  King  Alfred 
relies  upon  himself  alone.  The  regal  pomp,  whatever  that  might  be,  is  no 
more.  Aged  conneillorB  no  longer  exhort  him  against  the  indulgenoe  of 
fouthfiil  rashness.  Beverend  priests  no  longer  preach  of  the  virtues  of  relics 
■nd  the  protection  of  saints.  He  is  naked  and  powerless ;  but  he  was  never  >o 
bdy  master  of  his  own  fortune,  as  in  this  point  of  his  uttermost  depression. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  notices  a  triumph  over  the  Danes  in  Devon- 
shire ;  and  then  takes  up  the  story  of  Alfred  again.  The  king  retreated  to 
the  woods  and  moora,  liter  Tweifth-night,  in  878.  "  At  Easter,"  says  the 
Chronicle,  "king  Alfred,  with  a  small  band,  constructed  a  fortress  at 
Athelney ;  and  from  this  fortress,  with  that  part  of  the  men  of  Somerset  whtcli 
ma  nearest  to  it,  fiwn  time  to  time  they  fought  agmnst  the  army."  In  the 
genuine  text  of  Asaer  we  find  that  during  this  wintry  season,  from  Twelfth- 
night  to  Easter,  the  king,  with  a  few  nobles,  and  certain  soldiers  and  vassals, 
led  an  unquiet  life,  in  great  tribulation,  amongst  the  woodlands  of  Somerset- 
shire. It  was  the  outlaw's  life.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  eveiy  man  was 
bomid  to  have  a  settled  habitation.  Whether  freeman  or  thrall,  to  be  a 
Tuiderer  was  to  be  in  peril.  In  the  laws  of  king  Ina,  which  were  confirmed 
by  Alfred,  it  is  written, — "  If  a  far-coming  man,  or  a  stranger,  journey  through 
■  wood  out  of  the  highway,  and  neither  shout  nor  blow  his  horn,  he  is  to  be 
h^  for  a  thief,  either  to  be  slain  or  redeemed."  §  But'  this  fugitive  band 
■BoaL 
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were  not  only  hiding  from  their  oppresaon,  but  were  compelled  to  plunder 
for  BubBiBtonce.  Utterly  destitute  of  the  necesBaries  of  life,  they  sallied  forth 
from  their  coverta,  to  compel  the  pagans,  or  those  who  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  paguui,  to  gtre  tbem  food.  The  Btoriea  which  relieve  the  dry 
hiatorical  narrative  of  its  uniformity,  and  which  the  dramatist  and  the  painter 
alike  rejoice  in,  belong  to  thia  period.  Alfred  Bita  by  the  fire  in  a  cowherd's 
cottage,  in  which  he  had  found  refuge,  mending  hie  bow,  instead  of  minding 
the  loaves  which  are  baking  on  the  hearth.  Who  knows  not  bow  the 
unp^ient  housewife  vented  her  anger  upon  the  stranger,  reproaching  him  that 
he  suffered  the  bread  to  bum  which  he  was  ready  enough  to  eatP  The 
wrathful  speech  of  the  good  dame  appears  in  the  original  in  the  form  of  two 
Latin  veraea.  "We  have  no  complaint  against  the  parade  of  knowledge  which 
thus  puts  the  mark  of  the  cloiater  upon  the  traditionary  aonga  of  the  people. 
Again,  the  legendary  tales  show  how  the  Saxon  hero,  in  his  adversity,  was 
visited  by  Saint  Cuthbert,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor  man,  aaked  for  alms  of 
the  fugitive.  In  a  miserable  hut  sits  Al^ed  with  his  wife.  He  has  one  loaf 
of  bread,  which  he  divides  with  the  beggar.  The  saint  vanishes ;  but  in  a 
vision  announces  that  the  days  of  the  king's  adversity  are  pasaed,  and  that 
glory  and  honour  are  before  him.  Again :  Alfred  ia  a  miuBtrel.  He  finds  admis- 
sion to  the  Danish  camp.  He  wanders  &om  tent  to  tent  with  bis  harp.  Hia 
skill  reaches  the  knowledge  of  the  DaniBh  king.  He  is  feasted  and  welcomed. 
But  be  has  noted  the  numbers  and  poaition  of  hia  enemies,  and  returns  to 
Athelney,  to  lead  forth  his  followers  to  victory,  "Who  would  be  fastidious 
about  the  authenticity  of  such  narratives  P  They  affect  no  principle.  They 
lead  to  no  erroneous  oonclusiona.  We  must  take  them  for  what  they  ore, 
and  be  glad  of  them : 

"SmnuUut  tbe  aool  of  joath  engije 

RrG  Saucy  hu  been  quelled  ; 
Old  legeuda  of  tlic  monkish  page, 
TnditioDi  of  Uie  sunt  uxl  uge, 
T&le*  tluit  luTe  the  rime  of  »e<i 

And  chioniclea  of  eld."  * 
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B*ttlc  of  Sthandiine— Al&ed'i  and  Onthrnrn's  P«oe— Lam  of  Alfred — Alfred  u  ui  AdmiuijtrafaT 
— Alfred  u  an  InstmetoT — ImproTement  of  Alfred'a  kingdom — Rensved  attwski  of  tte 
Duies— The  lud  fraed  from  inTaderB — Alfred's  ChancMr — Judicial  labdiriiiaDS  of  tiie 
kingdom — Pnnk'pledge — Courts  of  JoaUce — Tennro  of  LandH. 

The  en&melled  ornament  of  gold  which  was  dug  up  at;  Athelney, — the 
marshy  apot  which  Alfred  fortified  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tfaone  and  tha 
Farret — bean  the  inscription,  "  Alfred  commanded  me  to  be  wrought."  It 
ia  regarded  as  a  genuine  relic.  It  is  treasured  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  as  a  most  valuable  evidence  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  description 
of  the  locality  from  which  Alfred  burst  forth  upon  the  invaders  of  hia  country. 
The  Anglo-Saion  Chronicle  tells  of  this  event  in  a  few  simple  words  ;  "  Then, 
in  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  he  rode  to  Ecgbryht's- stone,  on  the  east  ol 
Selwood;  and  there  came  to  meet  him  all  the  men  of  Somerset,  and  the  men 
of  Wiltshire,  and  that  portion  of  the  men  of  Hampshire  which  was  on  this 
side  of  the  sea;  and  tkey  were  joyful  at  hu  preaenee."  With  these  plain  but 
most  impressive  words  we  may  associate  the  "  old  legends  of  the  monkish 
page  "  in  our  memories ;  and  believe  that  they  long  kept  up,  amongst  the 
people,  the  reverence  for  their  national  hero  which  has  lived  through  a 
thousand  yean. 

The  battle  of  Ethandune,*  which  quickly  followed  the  joyful  greeting  of  the 
menofWessei  to  their  recovered  king,  was  one  of  those  decisive  conflicts  which 
entoety  change  the  position  of  two  contending  powers.     At  the  beginning  of 


*  Conjettnied  to  be  Edlngton,  near  Wartbiuj. 
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the  year  878,  the  Danes  were  at  Chippenbain,  a  royal  town  of  the  Wert 
SaionB.  The  king  had  fled  no  one  knew  whitber.  The  invaders  sat  down 
as  if  their  possession  were  never  to  be  disturbed.  In  Devonshire,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  the  Danes  had  suBtained  a  signal  defeat  at  this  period.  But 
in  Wiltshire  they  overran  the  country  at  their  pleasure.  In  that  year  Easter 
fell  on  the  23rd  of  March.  Alfred  was  in  Athelney.  On  this  small  apace  of 
rising  ground,  defended  in  the  spring  time  by  the  waters  of  the  Thone  uid 
the  Parret,  and  by  the  impassable  marshes,  was  the  king's  camp  of  refuge. 
To  oross  &om  that  little  island  of  alder-wood  to  the  more  inland  count^, 
the  fugitive  Saxons  would  be  compelled  to  traverse  many  a  mile  in  boato. 
As  the  spring  advanced,  the  floods  would  abate,  and  the  swampy  ground 
would  afford  a  firmer  footing.  Seven  weeks  after  that  Easter — that  is,  in 
the  middle  of  May, — Alfred  and  his  few  foltovters  had  marched  to  Egbert- 
stone.*  He  showed  himself  to  the  assembled  people ;  and  there  soon 
gathered  round  him  a  formidable  band.  It  was  the  secresy  and  the  suddenness 
of  this  movement  which  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxona.  No  doubt 
many  a  trusty  messenger  had  gone  forth  from  the  island  of  the  Somersetshire 
marshes  to  sttt  up  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Even  Alfred  himself  might  luTe 
undertaken  this  perilous  eirand.  There  mnst  have  been  some  organisatiaa 
to  precede  such  an  individual  enterprise  as  that  which  the  Saion  king  had 
undertaken,  after  five  months  of  duiger  and  humiliation.  But  in  all  such 
cases  it  is  the  presence  of  the  man,  hoping  eveiything,  daring  everything, 
which  commands  success.  Once  more  the  Saxon  population  was  in  arms. 
They  had  a  leader.  They  gathered  round  their  lost  king  with  a  rapture  that 
cast  away  fear  and  doubt.  He  encamped  for  one  night.  At  the  earliert 
dawn  he  was  again  on  his  march,  and  again  encamped  at  night-fall.  On  the 
third  day  came  the  shock  of  battle  at  Ethandune.  The  Danes  had  come  out 
&om  their  camp  to  meet  the  host  that  had  so  suddenly  sprung  up.  They 
appeared  in  overpowering  numbers ;  but  the  Saxons  met  them  in  dense  array. 
After  an  obstinate  fight  the  Danes  fled  to  their  fortress.  To  the  edge  of 
their  camp  the  king  pursued,  carrying  terror  with  him  in  unsparing  slaughter. 
Shutting  themselves  up  in  their  fastnesses,  they  ventured  no  other  fight  in 
the  open  field.  But  the  whole  country  was  roused.  On  every  side  the 
Dane  was  beleaguered.  Xo  supplies  could  reach  his  starving  soldiers  ;  and 
after  fourteen  days  of  terrible  privation,  Oiithrum,  the  conqueror  of  East 
Anglia,  offered  to  give  hostages,  and  quit  the  kingdom  of  Wessez.  At&ed 
had  conquered  peace.  But  he  had  higher  objects  than  the  humiliation  of  his 
enemy.  The  Danes  hod  too  secure  possession  of  East  Anglia  to  be  easily 
driven  out.  There,  they  had  become  settlers  and  cultivators.  They  had 
entered  into  the  nationality  of  England.  They  desired  to  enter  into  the 
community  of  Christian  states,  and  to  renounce  the  heathendom  u'hich  they 
had  brought  from  the  great  seats  of  northern  superstition.  Outhrum,  the 
king,  seven  weeks  after  bis  submission,  was  baptised  with  thirty  of  his  officers ; 
Alfred  being  his  sponsor,  and  he  receiving  the  name  of  Athelstan.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  this  reconciliation.  East  Anglia  had  been 
long  peopled  with  Danish  tribes,  who  had  become  Christians ;  and  the  new 
aettlers  were  as  strangers  amongst  them,  in  their  heathendom.    The  oon- 
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TGrsion  of  Guthmm  made  them  one  people.    Al&ed,  in  entering  into  trea^ 

vith  theoe  settlera,  was  m&king  an  advance  towarcLa  a  complete  nationality 

vhich  was  to  be  perfected  in  the  fulneBs  of  time  by  common  religion  and 

common  laws. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes—"  Alfred's  and 

Guthrum's  Peace " — contains  much  fewer  provieiona  than  the  treaties  ot 

modem  times.    The  land  boundaries  between  the  territories  are  first  defined. 

There  is  nothing  said  of  the  evacuation  of  territory  into  which  the  Danes 

had  obtruded;  nor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  &ith.     The  setting  out 

of  boundaries  assumes  the  one ;  and  the  oaths  upon  which  the  peace  waa 

Bwom  were  made  in  the  name  of  those  who  "seek  of  Ood's  mercy."    There 

waa  to  be  equal  justice  forEniflish  and  Danish  : 

"  If  a  man  be  slain,  we 

dear."     The  same  princip 

^plied  to  both  people.    " 

accused  of  man-slaying,  if  1 

self,  let  him  do  that  with  t 

If  any  one  accuse  that  mi 

gree  than  the  king's  thane, 

with  eleven  of  his  equuls,  i 

thane."    This  number  of  t 

&om  a  capital  charge  may  h 

notion  of  trial  by  jury  amoi 

the  contrary,  the  twelve  pei 

nesses  of  the  innocence  of  t 

is  a  clause  in  this  treaty  wl 

that  the  Saion  and  the  De 

feud,  and  that  it  was  danj 
peaceful  and  neighbourly  i 
them.     It  was  ordained  tl 
nor  free  might  go  to  the  ho 
more  than  any  of  them  to  u 
be  traffic  amongst  them, 
withcattle  and  with  goods, 
hostages  were  to  be  given 
in  pledge  of  peace,  and  as 
evidence  that  those  who 
went   to    the    strangers' 
camp  or  frontier  went  for 
lawful  purposes.f      Such 
regulations  exhibit  a  re- 
markable  picture  of   so- 
ciety,! q  which  man-slaying 

and  plunder  were  especially  to  be  provided  against.  They  tell  us  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  Saxon  king  and  bin  ealdormeu  and  sheriffs  had  to 
contend  with,  in  reducing  the  land  to  civil  obedience  after  a  condition 
approaching  to  anarchy;    and  how  absolutely  necessary  was    a   wise   and 
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TJgorous  rulor  to  prersnt  the  few  remaioing  «par1CB  of  cirDieation  being 
trodden  out. 

The  repose  whicli  Alfred  Lad  won  by  hia  courage  and  policy,  and  which 
was,  for  lome  years,  ia  a  great  degree  uuinterrupted,  was  dedicated  bjr  him 
to  two  great  objects, — the  establishment  of  order,  and  the  removal  of 
ignorance.  The  Saxon  king  now  presents  himself  to  our  view  as  inrested 
with  a  more  exclusive  power  than  appertained  to  the  old  Teutonic  rulers. 
Although  chosen  from  a  peculiar  royal  race,  the  sovereign  was  anciently  little 
elevated  above  his  ealdonnen.  A  higher  value  was  set  upon  his  life ;  and  a 
higher  hot,  or  compensation,  was  to  be  paid  to  him  by  offenders.  But  in 
Al&ed's  laws,  in  which  the  principle  of  compensation  wss  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  instead  of  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  Saxon 
people,  the  bdt  was  expressly  set  aside  in  the  case  of  treason.  The  king  has 
therefore  been  accused  of  " anti-national  and  despotic  tendencies."*  This 
accusation  appears  to  be  somewhat  unmerited.  The  peculiar  character  of 
Alfred's  code,  differing  in  that  respect  from  the  "  dooms  "  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  is  the  incorporation  of  the  commandments  delivered  to  Moses,  and 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  with  the  enactments  that  belonged  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Many  of  the  minor  laws  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator  are  also  copied  with  slight  yariation.t  But  tbe  great  Christian 
law  of  mercy  and  justice  is  also  enacted  :  "  That  which  ye  will  that  other 
men  do  not  unto  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  From 
this  one  doom  a  man  may  remember  that  be  judge  every  one  righteously ; 
he  need  heed  no  other  doom-book."  In  tbe  religious  sanctions  and  obligations 
of  Alfred's  h^ws  we  trace  the  distinct  incorporation  of  the  Church  with  the 
State.  In  the  increased  sanctity  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king,  we  sea 
how  a  dominant  monarchical  power  bad  grown  out  of  tbe  mere  chieftainship 
of  the  earlier  rulers.  That  Alfred  was  a  cautious  legislator  is  manifest  from 
his  OVTQ  declaratioQ  in  promulgating  this  code :  "  I,  Alfred,  king,  gathered 
these  together,  and  commanded  many  of  them  to  be  written  which  our  fore- 
fathers held,  those  which  to  me  seemed  good ;  and  many  of  those  which 
seemed  to  me  not  good,  I  rejected  them,  by  the  counsel  of  my  witan,  and  in 
other  wise  commanded  them  to  beholden.  Fori  durst  not  venture  to  set 
down  in  vrriting  much  of  my  own,  for  it  was  unknown  to  me  what  of  it 
would  please  those  who  should  come  after  ua."  %  If  some  of  the  laws  of 
Alfred  appear  very  strange  to  us,  from  our  want  of  knowledge  of  tbe  minuter 
particulars  of  the  Saxon  socii^  state,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  were 
thoroughly  practical.  The  king  implies  that  he  had  conceived  much  of  bis 
own — a  system,  probably,  less  Teutonic  than  the  code  be  adopted.  But  in 
the  true  spirit  of  legislation  be  was  unwilling  to  make  any  violent  innovations. 
If  the  Teutonic  laws  of  Alfred  are,  for  the  most  part,  iuappLcable  to  the 
modem  condition  of  society,  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  promulgated  baa 
been  faithfully  preserved  amongst  us.  Whatever  we  bold  most  valuable  in  our 
constitution  has  been  secured  to  ua  by  the  same  care,  which  existed  ten 
centuries  ago,  to  preserve  what  seemed  good,  to  reject  what  seemed  not  good, 
to  repair  with  watchfulness,  and  to  add  with  caution. 

It  is  as  a  vigilant  administrator,  rather  than  as  an  original  legislator,  that 
*  Kembie's  Saioni,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

"t  The  (nt  fortj-elt^t  ellinns  af  Alfred'a  Doonie  ue  from  tim  Boole  at  Eiodns,  elupien  xt. 
to  liiii.  _^  i  ADcient  Lava  and  Inatitntea,  p.  2S. 
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the  oiTil  merits  of  Alfred  are  chiefly  to  be  estimatoil.  TLere  are  doubts 
whether  Triftl  bjr  Jury  formed  uij  part  of  the  Saion  institutionB ;  but  it  is 
eufficieutly  dear  that  the  modem  functions  of  a  jury  formed  no  part  of  the 
pnctice  of  the  public  assemblies  in  which  causes  were  tried.  There  was  a 
presiding  officer  in  such  courts — the  ealdorman,  the  shenB*,  or  some  inferior 
fuDctionary.  Alfred  is  said  to  hare  appointed  judges  distiuct  from  the  general 
authorities  of  the  shires  or  hundreds.  But  the  duties  of  those  judges,  whether 
especially  selected  or  Otherwise,  was  simply  presidential.  There  was  no 
eridence  to  balance,  circumstantial  or  direct.  When  an  accused  person  was 
put  upon  his  deliverance,  ho  might  choose  to  rest  upon  testimony  of  character. 
He  made  oath  as  to  his  own  innocence,  and  called  upon  a  certain  number  of 
neighbours  whose  "  worth,"  or  money  value,  was  duly  assessed,  to  give  the 
like  testimony.  If  a  sufficient  numher  made  oath  to,  the  same  effect,  the 
accused  was  froe.  But  if  the  compurgation,  as  it  was  called,  failed,  he  bad 
then  to  appeal  to  the  "judgment  of  God,"  in  going  through  ordeals.  There 
were  various  forms  of  ordeal.  The  hand  was  plunged  into  boiling  water ;  a 
red-hot  iron  was  carried  nine  pocea.  If  no  injury  appeared  after  three  days, 
the  accused  was  declared  innocent.  If  compurgation  and  ordeal  tailed  to 
acquit  him,  then  was  hot  to  be  made  for  the  lesser  offences.  For  the  '  hotcles' 
crimes  there  was  capital  punishment.  Every  offence,  and  its  penalty,  were 
exactly  defined.  When,  therefore,  we  read,  that  in  the  courts  of  Alfred's 
earls  and  officers  there  was  perpetual  complunt  of  their  decisions ;  that  all, 
except  the  guil^,  desired  the  personal  judgment  of  the  king  ;  that  the  king 
inquired  into  all  judgments,  whether  they  were  juat  or  unjust ;  that  he 
summoned  unjust  judges  before  him,  and  rebuked  them  for  their  misdoings 
either  through  corruption  or  ignorance,  telling  the  ignorant  judges  that  they 
had  neglected  the  studies  of  the  wise ;  *  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  sagacity  of  the  king  or  the  blindness  of  the  judges  could  have  advanced 
or  retarded  the  equal  administration  of  laws  so  narrow  and  so  absolute. 
There  is  something  behiud.  The  whole  system  of  ordeal  was  necesssnly 
open  to  the  grossest  frauds ;  and  it  was,  probably,  to  their  detection  that 
Alfred  applied  his  own  acuteness,  and  demanded  the  vigilance  of  others,  to 
call  forth  righteous  judgments  out  of  such  fallible  means  of  discovering  the 
truth.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  administration  even  of  this  rude 
justice,  which  demanded  some  sagacity.  Various  districts  and  kingdoms  had 
come  under  the  West-Saxon  rule,  and  amongst  these,  various  customary  laws 
had  prevailed.  There  were  Kentish  laws,  Mercian  laws,  Danish  laws,  which 
prevented  uniformity  of  judgment,  and  were  especially  embarrassing  to  judges 
so  ignorant  as  Asser  has  described  those  of  Alfred's  time  to  have  been.  The 
king^s  unremitting  efforts  seem  to  have  been  directed,— first,  to  correct  the 
ignorance  of  those  in  authority,  to  whom  ho  said,  "I  marvel  at  your  insolence, 
irho,  by  God's  gifl  and  mine,  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  ministry  and 
rank  of  wise  men,  hut  have  neglected  the  study  and  labour  of  wisdom.  N^ow, 
it  is  my  command  that  ye  either  give  up  at  once  the  administration  of  those 
secular  powers  which  ye  enjoy,  or  pay  a  much  more  devoted  attention  to  the 
study  of  wisdom."  f  If  this  be  despotism,  it  is  a  despotism  devoutly  to  be 
prayed  for,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  Alfred  knew  that,  in  the 
general  spread  of  ktaowledge,  the  rulers  of  the  people  could  not  remain 

■  See  Aner,  At  the  «nd  of  (ha  Ufe,  t  AncK 
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ignorant.  In  tbat  interval  of  rest  which  fotloired  the  aubmifsion  of  the 
SaDBB,  in  678,  tlie  king  gathered  around  him  learned  men  from  Yarioiifl  dia- 
tricta.  They  read  to  him ;  they  intei^reted  to  him.  In  884,  he  induced 
Aaaer,  a  WeUb  monk,  to  renide  with  him  during  a  part  of  the.year.  "  I  came 
into  Saxony,"  Aaser  tells  uv,  "  from  the  extreme  Jimite  of  neatern  Britain, 
summoned  hy  the  king.  After  I  had  set  out,  I  arrived,  through  many  wide- 
interrening  ways,  in  the  country  of  the  South  Saxona,  which  is  c^ed  in 
Saxon,  Suthaeaie  (Susaei),  guided  hy  some  of  that  nation.  Thei«  I  firat 
saw  him  in  the  royal  vill  colled  Dene.*  After  heing  kindly  received  by  him, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  earnestly  entreated  me  to  devote  myself  to 
his  service,  to  give  myself  wholly  up  to  him,  and  for  his  love  to  relinquish 
all  my  possessions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn.  He  promised  to  compen- 
Bate  me  richly,  as  he  actuJly  did."  The  learned  Welshman  would  not  forego 
his  native  cloister ;  but  he  promised  to  return,  and  give  half  his  time  to  the 
king's  companionship.  In  one  Kojouru  of  eight  months,  Aaser  says,  "  I  trans- 
lated and  read  to  him  whatever  books  he  wiahed,  which  were  within  our  reach; 
for  it  was  his  peculiar  and  perpetual  custom,  day  and  night,  amidst  all  fais 
afflictions  of  mind  and  body,  either  to  read  hooks  himself,  or  to  have  them 
read  to  him  hy  others."  In  due  time  Alirad,  himself,  became  a  teacher.  No 
one  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  authorship  with  greater  eameat- 
nesB  and  a  higher  sense  of  duty,  than  this  remarkable  Saxon.  During  the 
fiiurteen  years  which  had  followed  the  peace  with  Outfarum,  although  he  was 
exposed  to  occasional  iocuraions  of  the  Morthem  pirates,  his  great  works 
were  the  establishment  of  order,  the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
improvement  of  his  people.  With  what  heart  he  laboured  in  building  up 
civilisation  upon  general  knowledge,  is  heat  shown  by  his  own  Pretace  to 
Gregory's  Paatorala,  one  of  the  works  which  he  translated  from  Latin  into 
Saxon,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  each  bishop's  see,  with  the  injunction  that 
it  should  remain  in  the  minster,  unless,  the  hiehop  took  it  with  him,  "  or  it 
be  lent  somewhere  until  somebody  write  another  copy."  In  the  age  before 
printing  this  was  the  only  practicable  method  of  multiplying  books.  What 
Alfred  thus  did  was  for  example,  aa  well  as  for  the  direct  improvement  to  be 
derived  from  that  particular  book.  The  learning  of  the  clergy  had  degene- 
rated. He  laments  that  "formerly  people  came  hither  to  this  laud  in  search 
of  wisdom  and  teaching,  and  we  must  now  obtain  them  from  without,  if  we 
must  have  them."  He  then  describes  the  inability  of  the  priests  to  make 
their  breviaries  intelligible  to  the  general  popnlation.f  He  nest  exhorts 
Bishop  WiJsige,  to  whom  he  addressed  this  Preface,  that  he  bestow  the  wisdom 
which  God  gave  him  wherever  he  can  bestow  it.  The  mode  by  which  he 
proposes  to  make  knowledge  more  general,  is  that  of  translation.  The 
Scriptures  had  been  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  and  Latin  and  other 
tongues.  "  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  better,  if  you  think  so,  that  we  also, 
for  some  books  which  seem  most  needful  for  all  men  to  understand,  that  we 
trauflate  them  into  that  language  that  we  can  all  understand,  and  cause,  as 
we  very  easily  may  with  Ood's  help,  if  we  have  the  leisure,  that  all  the  youth 
that  is  now  in  the  English  nation  of  free  men,  such  aa  have  wealth  to  main- 
tun  themselves,  may  be  put  to  learning,  while  they  can  employ  themselves  in 
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nothing  else,  till  at  fint  they  can  read  veil  English  vriting.  Afterwards  let 
people  teach  further  in  the  Latin  tongue  those  whom  they  will  teach  further 
and  ordain  to  higher  degree.  When  I  thought  how  the  learning  of  the  Latin 
language  before  thia  waa  decajred  through  the  Engliah  people,  though  uiany 
could  read  English  writing,  then  I  began  among  other  divtrd  and  mauiluld 
afikira  of  this  hiugdom  to  translate  iuto  English  the  book  wbicli  is  named  in 
Latin  PaHoralu,  and  in  English  Herdtauin'*  Book,  Bometiiuea  word  for  word, 
tometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as  I  learnt  it  of  Plegmund  my  nrcljbishop, 
and  of  Asaer  my  bishop,  and  of  Grirabold  mj  presbyter,  and  of  John  my 
presbyter.  After  I  bad  then  learnt  it  so  that  I  understood  it  as  well  aa  my 
understanding  could  allow  me,  I  translated  it  into  Engiiab."  *  The  modesty, 
the  Eeal,  the  common  sense  of  this  beautiful  Bpecimea  of  Anglo-Sason  prose 
(the  Tersion  being  aa  literal  aa  poaajble)  will  be  manifest  to  every  reader. 
Perhaps  some  may  think  that  if  the  spirit  of  this  teacher,  who  lived  in  what 
we  call  a  barbarous  age,  had  descended  upon  thoae  who  have  governed  the 
people  aioce  bis  times,  we,  in  this  so-called  civilised  a^,  should  not  have  to 
lament  as  he  lamented,  that  "we  have  loved  only  the  name  of  being  Christiana, 
ud  very  few  the  duties." 

The  intellectual  labour  of  this  king  waa  incesaant.    In  the  narrative  of 
Atser  we  see  the  ituier  life  of  the  diligent  student ;  but  we  see  also  the  ever- 
present  responsibilities  of  the  unconquerable  king.     The  Danes,  under  their 
great  leader  Hasting,  are  block- 
ading the  Loire,  in  882.     Sud- 
denly    they    turn    to    England, 
having  concluded  a  truce  with 
France.    Alfred  has  learned  the 
true  defence  of  the  island,  and 
defeats  hb  enemies  at  sea.    In 
884  they  land  in  Cent,  and  be- 
siege Bochester.     Alfred  is  there 
with  his  army,  and  drives  them 
back  to  their  ships.      He    has 
again    rest.      The  internal    im- 
provement of  the  country  is  his 
chief  care.    He  founds  new  re-  i 
ligioaa  eptabliahmenta.    He  eata-^ 
bliahes  schools    in    the  various  ^ 
towns.     He    builds    fortresses. 
Ho  repairs  roads.     He  recon-  _  . _.  __^^- 

Btnicta     cities,     especially     Lon-  Smon  lanUni.    tGngisved  in  Btrutl'i  Chronicle 
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desolating  wariare.  But  amidst  all  this  earnest  work,  he  has  time  for  his 
books.  He  translates  Boetiua,t  interspersing  the  original  with  constant 
additions  from  his  own  rich  thoughts.  Bede's  English  History  ia  rendered 
by  him  from  Latin  into  Saion;  and  so  is  the  ancient  History  of  Orosius,  to 
the  geographical  portionB  of  which  he  made  interesting  additions.     Some  of 

•  We  take  thew  p«SB«ge8  from  Mr.  Wright's  veraioD  in  "Iliographi*  Britanniov  Literwia." 
+  This  Latin  book,  "Do  Coniolntione  Fhiloaopbiie,"  wu  iFritUn  eartf  in  tbe  Eiith  oentnif, 
ud  «u  Tsry  popular  in  tbc  middle  ages. 
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the  original  copieH  of  tbeea  worke  ore  atil!  preaerved.  Other  tranBlstions  (tre 
ascribed  to  him.  He  evidently  laboured  upon  a  Bjstematic  principle  in  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  He  saw  what  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen 
required ;  and  he  also  knew  what  would  interest  them.  The  Pastorale  of 
Pope  Gregory  was  a  plain  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the  parochial  clergy.  It 
was  not  addressed  to  the  learned  ;  but  was  a  practical  manual  for  those  who 
were  the  natural  instruetora  pf  the  laity,  It  was,  in  English,  "  The  Herds- 
man's Book."  For  the  people  themaelves  he  prepu^d  works  of  history  and 
geography.  Orosius  gave  him  a  summary  of  ancient  history,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Boman  age  of  Honorius,  A..D.  416.  But  that  history  was  written 
by  a  Christian,  and  Orosius  constantly  holds  up  the  Christian  virtues,  in 
opposition  to  the  violations  of  justice  and  humauity,  which  are  rarely  blamed 
by  the  Heathen  historians.  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  furnished  Alfred 
with  the  most  authentic  record  of  the  past  annals  of  his  own  country.  In 
Orosius  there  is  a  short  summary  of  geographical  knowledge,  to  which  Alfred 
mode  some  valuable  additions,  of  especial  interest  to  bis  countrymen.  Two 
northern  navigators  came  to  the  king,  and  from  their  personal  relations  he  pre- 
pared a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  northernmost  countries,  from  which 
the  Saxon  race  sprang.  He  tells,  on  their  authority,  of  the  waste  lands  which 
the  Fins  inhabit,  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing  ; 
of  wealthy  men,  whose  possessions  consisted  of  rein-deer ;  of  seas  where  the 
walrusand  the  whale  were  iu  abundance;  of  Eastland  and  the  Eethonions,  where 
there  are  many  towns,  and  where  the  rich  drank  mare's  milk,  and  the  poor 
and  the  slaves  drank  mead.  He  describes  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  with 
singular  precision.  How  true  all  this  is  we  know  at  the  present  day.  The 
royal  teacher  published  no  wild  stories,  such  as  are  found  in  other  Saxon 
writers  who  come  after  him,  of  people  with  dogs'  heads,  boars'  tusks,  and 
horses'  manes  ;  of  headless  giants,  or  those  with  two  iacea  on  one  head. 
Truth  was  in  itself,  as  it  always  will  be,  the  best  foundation  for  interesting 
narrative.  Add  to  these  books  the  pure  morality  which  Alfred  disseminated 
in  his  Boetjus,  and  we  have  the  model  of  a  just  system  of  popular 
instruction.  Works  such  as  these,  large  and  general  in  their  views,  were 
especially  adapted  to  an  insular  people,  and  were  wisely  added  to  their 
national  legends  and  songs.  The  king  himself  held  communication,  as  much 
as  it  were  possible,  with  the  distant  world.  He  corresponded  n-ith  Some,  by 
ambassadors  and  by  letters.  He  maintained  a  communication  with  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  aud,  what  strikes  us  as  most  remarkable,  he  sent 
a  bishop,  with  bounteous  gifts,  to  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India.  The 
overland  journey  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  was  not  an  easy  undertaking  in 
those  days.  When  we  regard  this  man's  manifold  exertions,  we  naturally 
ask  how  these  tasks  were  accomplished.  The  answer  is  given  by  the  iamiliar 
story  of  his  lantern- dock.  He  strictly  apportioned  his  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  several  duties.  To  note  the  progress  of  the  day  and  night, 
he  caused  wax-candles  to  be  made  of  equal  weight  and  size,  so  that  six  candles 
would  bum  for  twenty-four  hours.  Minuter  divisions  of  time  were  marked 
on  each  candle.  But  the  wind  blowing  through  the  churches  in  which  ho 
worshipped,  and  the  halls  and  tents  in  which  he  studied,  made  the  exposed 
tapers  irregular  monitors.  He  remedied  the  difficulty  by  inveoting  the 
horn-lantern. 
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ThuB  passed,  in  comparative  traaquillity,  the  life  of  the  induBtrioua  king, 
from  his  thirtieth  to  hia  forty-fourth  year.  Children  were  growing  up 
aroimd  faim.  Ethelfled,  hia  eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  £arl  of 
Hercia,  inherited  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  father.  Edward,  the  elder  son, 
succeeded  to  his  father's  throne.  There  was  nnother  son,  and  two  other 
daughters.  Asger  describes  the  great  care  hestowed  on  their  education. 
Alfred  pronded  amply  for  his  children,  both  on  "  the  spear  side  and  the 
eplndle  side,"  as  his  will  ezpresBes.  But  he  made  an  especial  proTision  for 
the  preponderating  wealth  and  power  of  the  eldest  son.  That  great  inhe- 
ritauce  of  kingly  dominion,  built  upon  national  independence,  was  preserved 
for  a  century  by  Alfred's  courage,  sagacity,  and  perseverance.  His  work  wm 
not  ended  when.  Outhrum,  the  Dane,  who  had  made  sereral  ineffectual 
attempte  to  shake  off  his  allegiance,  died  in  890.  There  was  another  North- 
man even  more  dangerous  than  the  piratical  King  of  Hast  Anglia.  Daring 
the  tew  years  of  rest  which  England  had  won  by  Alfred's  exertions,  France 
ma  pnrchsaing  exemption  from  plunder  by  paying  tribute.  At  the  same 
period  the  couDtriee  of  the  B,hine,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Meuse,  were  oTerrun 
by  the  invaders.  The  opulent  towns  were  pillaged  and  burnt.  Tr^es, 
Cologne,  Maestricbt,  Tolhiac,  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  many  other  strong 
and  rich  cities,  that  had  flourished  frtpi  the  Boman  times,  were  sacked  and 
destroyed.  The  whole  country  of  thc^Netherlands  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
The  wide-spreading  ruin  was  again  threatening  England.  But  Alfred  was  at 
his  post.  No  more  quiet  studies.  No  more  friendly  colloquies  with  Aseer 
about  ancient  literature.  Ko  jotting-down  of  striking  passages  in  hia  daily 
note-book.  In  894,  Alfred  was,  substantially,  the  king  of  all  England. 
In  that  year  the  Danes,  who  had  previously  established  a  landing  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  effected  another  landing  in  Kent.  Alfred  was  not 
unprepared.  He  did  not  call  out  the  whole  adult  population  to  meet  the 
invaders,  but  hsd  made  a  wise  provision  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land, 
by  caUiag  out  half  the  population  for  military  service,  leaving  the  other  half 
in  their  homes.  Each  half,  in  its  turn,  exercised  the  duties  of  war  and  of 
induatiy.  During  the  interval  of  peace  he  had  also  created  a  navy.  There 
were  two  Danish  armies  to  encounter.  The  one  was  posted  on  the  Swale, 
near  Milton ;  the  other  was  on  the  const.  The  whole  fertile  lands  of  Kent 
lay  exposed  to  their  ravages.  On  the  Essex  coast  were  the  doubtful  East 
Anglians,  who  would  follow  the  fortunes  of  Hosting  if  they  led  to  victory. 
Alfred  threw  himself  between  the  two  armies.  The  Dane  saw  his  danger, 
and  resorted  to  negociation.  He  agreed  to  leave  the  country,  and  sent  to 
the  king  two  ,^f  bis  sons  as  hostages.  But  he  meditated  treachery.  The 
hostages  had  been  retaraed  by  the  conidlng  Saxon.  Then  the  army  which 
had  been  landed  in  Kent  suddenly  marched  across  the  country  i  and  before 
a  junction  could  be  effected,  Alfred  pursued  that  army  to  Eamham,  and 
defeated  the  Northmen  in  a  general  engagement.  The  enemy  fled  through. 
XSssex,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Mersey,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Colne.  The  king  blockaded  the  fugitive  remnant ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
■ome  of  the  colonists  of  East  Anglia  fitted  out  a  great  armament,  and, 
Buling  along  the  southern  coast,  attacked  Exeter.  Another  fleet,  coasting 
round  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  reached  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
Hasting,  who  had  remained  in  the  Swole,  now  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
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deraaUted  Mercia.  But  wherarer  the  enemy  traB,  then  WM  Alfred.  He 
drove  him  out  of  Eictor.  He  cleared  Mercia  of  its  ravagera,  and  they  again 
fled  to  the  lale  of  Ueney.  They  had  established  an  allinnce  in  £aat  Anglia, 
and,  with  poverful  reinforcements,  the  next  year  marched  acroaathe  country, 
and  took  possession  of  Chester.  Again  vas  Alfred  after  them  ;  and  again  be 
drove  them  to  the  east.  Tbey  towed  tbeir  ships  up  the  Thames  into  the 
Lea,  where  they  fortified  themselves.  The  Londoners  attacked  them,  but 
were  repulsed.  It  was  the  approaching  harvest-time  of  898,  and  Alired 
brought  up  his  army  to  prevent  the  invaders  from  gathering  the  corn.  The 
Danes  rested  securely  in  their  strong  position,  while  the  king  appeared  to  be 
inactive.  He  was  accomplishing  one  of  those  original  conceptions  of  military 
genius  which,  in  all  ages,  have  characterised  the  few  great  masters  of 
strategy,  who  stand  apart  from  those  ordinary  commanders  who  regard  war 
as  a  mere  trial  of  pfaysical  strength,  in  which  superiority  of  numbers  is  alone 
wanting  to  ensure  victory.  The  Danish  ships  were  in  the  Lea ;  the  army  was 
close  at  hand  in  its  entrenchments.  Alfred  turned  the  course  of  the  river 
below  his  enemy's  position.  The  channel  by  which  the  Danes  could  bring 
out  their  vessels  became  dry.*  The  labourers  upon  the  new  cuts  were  pro- 
tected by  Alfred's  fortified  encampment.  The  invading  army  then  marched 
through  the  midland  counties  to  the  Severn,  and  the  Londoners  seized  the 
deserted  vessels.  Hasting  entrenched  himself  at  Bridgenorth  during  the 
ensuing  winter;  but  the  spirit  of  the  iuvadets  was  broken,  and  Hasting  left 
tho  country.  The  coast  was  still  baraased  by  frequent  descents  of  the 
piratical  enemy.  The  great  genial  now  became,  as  Sonthey  terms  him, 
"the  first  Englieh  odmiraL"  He  was  not  a  routine  administrator,  adhering 
to  old  models.  The  Saxon  ships,  as  ordinarily  built,  were  inferior  to  the 
esCB  of  the  Iforthmen,  as  their  vessels  were  termed.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  describes  AUred's  preparation  for  naval  warfare:  "Then  King 
Alfred  commanded  long  ships  to  be  built  to  oppose  the  xscs ;  they  were  fiill 
nigh  twice  as  long  as  the  others ;  some  had  sii^  oars,  and  some  had  more ; 
they  were  both  swifter  and  steadier,  and  also  lighter  than  the  othen.  They 
were  shapen  neither  like  the  Frisian  nor  the  Danish ;  but  so  as  it  seemed  tc 
him  that  tbey  would  be  most  efScient."  With  these  ships  Alfred  went  forth 
to  bis  Bea-6ghts.  He  swept  the  coast  wherever  the  marauders  appeared,  and 
*ith  a  terrible  severity  he  executed  the  men  he  captured  as  pirates.  They 
were  pirates,  upon  the  lai^st  scale  that  had  been  ever  seen;  and  their 
system  had  become  intolerable  throughout  Europe.  The  great  enemy  was  at 
length  completely  overcome.  The  Danish  raven  was  no  more  seen  on  the 
English  shores.  The  flag  was  triumphant  that  "  has  braved  a  thousand  yeara 
the  battle  and  the  breezs."  Alfred  secured  bis  kingdom's  peace  in  897. 
"Within  four  years,  in  901,  he  was  called,  "where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

The  history  of  England  during  the  days  of  Alfred  bos  necessarily  beec 
the  biography  of  one  man ;  for  the  character  of  one  ruler  never  more  com- 
pletely influenced  the  destinies  of  his  country.  Alfred  saved  Englond  fitim 
foreign  domination.  He  raised  her  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  maintained 
her  in  the  fellonship  of  Christian  communities.     He  was  the  flrst  who  clearly 
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sav  that  there  wu  a  people  to  be  inBtmcted  and  civiliBed.  He  ruled  over  a 
small  state,  but  his  exertioos  had  a  world-wide  influence.  The  Saxon  people 
nerer  foi^ot  him.  In  three  generations  after  his  death,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  they  were  subdued  by  the  same  Danes  that  he  had  driven 
out ;  and  in  another  century  came  a  greater  conquest  and  a  heavier  yoke. 
But  Alfred  saved  his  own  race  from  destruction ;  and  whatever  were  tp  be  the 
after-fortunes  of  that  race,  the  indomitable  courage,  the  religious  endurance, 
the  heart  and  hope  of  this  man,  under  every  trial,  constituted  a  precious 
bequest  to  the  crown  and  to  the  nation.  The  energy  of  the  warrior  king  was 
emulated  by  his  immediate  descendants,  if  they  could  not  attempt  to  combine 
in  BO  eminent  a  degree  the  contemplative  with  the  active  principle,  as  he  had 
combined  them.  But  he  presented  to  his  own  time,  and  to  all  coming  time, 
a  model  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  represents  our  national  character,  in  its 
union  of  reflection  with  action.  The  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  deed 
ire  not  with  us  separated,  as  with  some  nations.  This  notion  of  the  impress 
of  Alfred's  characterupon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  of  Alfred  presenting  a 
type  of  that  race,  may  be  fanciful;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  leading  principle  of 
duty,  aa  the  end  of  life,  still  smriTes  amongst  ns.  It  is  our  battle-cry  and 
onr  household  precept.  In  many  respects  we  live  in  a  selfish  age,  in  which 
duty  and  interest  are  confounded ;  with  most  of  us  pretentious,  and  with  too 
many  unscrupulous.  We  may  be  better  by  being  tried  by  adversity,  as  this 
AKi^  was  tried.  But  whatever  may  be  our  vices  and  shortcomings,  we  are 
jet  able  to  do  honour  to  the  great  Sfoon,  who,  in  uo  boastful  spirit,  wrote  of 
himself: — "  This  I  can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  lived  I  have  striven 
to  live  worthfly,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to  my  descendants, 
in  good  works." 

The  character  of  Alfred  has  a  strong  hold  upon  our  affections ;  and  much 
of  this  may  proceed  from  the  circumstaoce  that  we  see  more  of  bis  private 
life,  through  his  attached  biographer,  than  of  the  individuality  of  any  other 
of  the  kings  of  that  obscure  period.  In  oar  eyes  be  is  not  aa  abstraction,  as 
most  others  of  the  race  of  Woden  appear  to  us.  Allred  is  not  always  present 
in  armour  and  purple — the  crown  on  bis  head  and  the  sword  in  his  hand. 
We  see  him  afflicted  with  disease,  but  never  bowed  down  by  despondency  and 
inaction.  He  is  amongst  his  children,  who  reverence  him  as  father  and  king, 
but  love  him  as  friend  and  companion.  He  is  gossiping  with  artificers  about 
their  various  callings;  looking  after  his  falconers  and  dog-keepers;  trying 
mechanical  experiments ;  and  reciting  old  Saxon  poems  at  bis  social  board. 
He  ia  at  prayer  openly  in  the  churches  j  and  secretly  he  humbly  kneels  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  to  pour  out  his  heart  to  Him  who  ia  "  the  stem  and  founda- 
tion of  all  blessings."*  He  is  reading  in  his  phunly-fumiahed  chamber, 
vfaere  the  vind  sings  through  the  coarse  hangings,  as  he  looks  exultingly  upon 
the  lantern  which  shields  his  solitary  taper.  He  is  discussing  with  Asser  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  Latin  passage,  and  finally  transcribes  it  in  his  note-hook. 
He  is  reckoning  bis  revenues,  setting  aside  one  portion  for  bis  military  and 
civil  service;  another  for  pubhc  works  ;  and  another  for  religious  purposes, 
for  education,  and  for  the  poor.  We  see  him  exhorting  those  in  authority  to 
do  their  duty,  mildly  and  moderately  reproving  such  as  had  neglected  the  just 
diacharge  of  their  factions.    We  see  him  affable  and  pleasant  to  all,  and 
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elderly  curioua  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  by  familiar  queBtiaiu.  "Wo  may  bfl 
quite  sure  that  he  was  too  wise  to  be  always  playing  the  king  and  the  aage; 
and  we  perceive  distinctly  that,  like  all  tbe  really  great  men  that  ever  lived, 
he  was  essentially  simple  and  practical  in  the  higher  as  well  as  humbler 
concerns  of  life.  Kis  cliaracter  can  very  well  afford  to  bear  the  charges  of 
the  monastic  writers,  that  in  his  early  years  he  was  proud,  serere,  even 
dissolute.  It  is  in  the  conquest  ot  the  passions  that  the  resolute  will  first 
asserts  itself;  and  after  that  conquest  the  light  breaks,  and  all  is  calm  and 
beauty.  Adversity  has  no  degradation,  and  prosperity  uo  danger,  when  that 
struggle  is,  over. 

Hume  says  of  Alfred,  "  That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  juatioe 
strict  and  regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties ;  those  counties  he 

Bubdivided  into  hundreds ;  and  the  hundreds  into  tithings."  This  statement 
is  found  in  some  of  the  chroniclers.  Tiio  words  of  Malmesbury  are  these: 
"  Since,  from  the  example  of  the  barbarians,  the  natives  themselves  began  to 
lust  after  rapine,  insomuch  that  there  n-as  no  safe  intercourse  without  a 
military  guard,  he  (Alfred)  appointed  centuries,  which  they  call '  hundreds ' 
and 'decennaries,'  that  is  to  say,  tithings  ;  so  that  every  Englishman,  living 
according  to  law,  must  be  a  member  of  both.  If  any  one  was  accused  of  a 
crime,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to  produce  persons  from  the  hundred  and 
tithing  to  become  his  surety;  and  whosoever  was  unable  to  find  such  surety 
must  dread  the  severity  of  the  taws.  If  any  who  was  implicated  made  his 
escape,  either  before  or  after  he  had  found  surety,  all  persona  of  the  hundred 
and  tithing  paid  a  fine  to  the  king."  Ingulphus  asserts  that  Alfred  divided 
the  kingdom  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings.  There  were,  unquestion- 
ably, many  large  divisions  of  the  various  Saion  kingdoms  before  the  time  of 
Alfred;  and  the  attribution  to  Jiim  of  the  subdivisions  of  hundreds  and 
tithings  is  held  to  be  of  those  conjectures  which  made  the  Saxon  "  darling  " 
the  origin  of  nesrly  all  that  was  good  in  the  ancient  institutions.  Mr.  Eomble 
Bays, "  Mot  one  word  in  corroboration  of  it  is  to  be  found  ia  Asser  or  any  other 
contemporaneous  authority."  The  very  able  author  of  the  Introduction  to 
the  Census  of  1851,  observes,—"  Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  testimony  of  these  Chroniclers  "  (Malmesbury  and  Ingulphus),  "  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unsupported  by  contemporary  annals.  They  appear  to 
foiget  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  omits  much  that  is  in  the  elaborate  life  of 
Al&ed  by  Asser,  whose  narrative  terminates  abruptly  (A.D.  887),  fourteen 
years  before  Alfred's  death  (901)  ;  and  therefore  no  more  exhausts  Hie 
administrative  measures  than  it  exhausts  the  military  achievements  of  the 
great  king.  The  methodical  division  of  his  revenue,  of  his  attendanta 
into  companies,  and  of  his  time,  is  described  by  Asser ;  and  the  dividon 
of  the  kingdom  into  hundreds  and  tithings  is  of  the  same  artificial  character." 
But  Mr.  Kemble  maintains  that  the  system  existed  long  before  AUred  was 
bom,  not  only  in  other  German  lands  but  amongst  ourselves.  The  earlier 
portion  of  Mr.  Kemble's  excellent  work,'  ia  to  show  how  the  system  grew 
up.  The  settlers  plant  themselves  upon  the  land,  either  by  force,  or  in 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  vacant  districts.  The  bond  of  family  is  first 
regarded.     Each  family  boa  a  hide  of  land, — some  thirty  cultivable  acres. 
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It  is  bookland — private  property.  Other  familiea  cluBtor  ftromid,  for  the 
protection  and  comfort  of  eodtty.  Ten  families  make  a  tithing.  A  wider 
personal  or  territorial  division  is  found  neceBvary  for  administrative  purposes. 
A.  hnndred  funilies  form  a  considerable  community;  and  hence  the  hundreds. 
Bat  for  the  purposes  of  general  government  there  must  be  a  still  more 
extended  cirde.  Each  tithing  or  hundred  haa  its  folklaod — land  in  common 
— wood,  heath,  marsh — originally  the  mark  or  boundary  of  the  small  com- 
ninnity.  The  Ga,  or  Scir  (shire),  is  the  larger  division ;  the  forest,  the 
river,  the  mountain,  separating  one  wide  district  &om  another.  It  is  incon- 
testable that  these  divisions,  and  sub-divisions,  at  first  peraoosl  and  skibse- 
qoently  territorial,  grow  necessarily  out  of  the  very  earliest  condition  of 
Saxon  society  i  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  denied  that  A.lfred 
originat«d  them.  Mr.  Kemble,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  admits  the 
general  belief:  "  I  am  unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  declaring  the 
tradition  absolutely  without  foundation :  on  the  contrary  it  seems  probable 
that  Al&ed  may  have  found  it  necessary,  after  the  dreadful  confusion  and 
devastation  of  the  Danish  wars,  to  make  a  new  muster  or  regulation  of  the 
tithings,  nay,  even  to  cause  in  some  respects,  a  new  territorial  division  to  be 
established  upon  the  old  principle ;  and  thia  is  the  more  credible,  since  there 
ifl  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  causes  had  rendered  a  new  definition  of 
bonndaries  generally  necessary,  even  in  the  case  of  private  estates."  •  We 
may  add  that  Ingulphus  says  that  Al&ed  had  an  Inquisition  taken,  which  is 
the  model  of  the  Doomsday  Survey ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  survey 
in  our  public  records. 

The  system  of  surety  described  by  Malmesbury  is  known  to  us  by  the 
common  name  of  Frank-pledge.  Its  real  meaning  is,  the  pledge  of  peace. 
Throngh  an  early  mistake  of  one  Saxon  word  for  another — p)teobon)]  for 
^)tTSbo|it} — it  hais  become  &ank-pledge  or  free  pledge.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  enforced  pledge  te  keep  the  king's  peace.  The  Institution  is  clearly 
deecribed  in  the  laws  called  Edward  the  Confessor's : 

"  Another  peace,  the  greatest  of  all,  there  is,  whereby  all  are  maintained 
in  firmer  state,  te  wit  in  the  establishment  of  a  guarantee,  which  the  English 
call  Frithborgas,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  of  York,  who  call  it  Tenman- 
netale,  that  is,  the  number  of  ten  men.  And  it  consiste  in  this,  that  in  all 
the  vills  throughout  the  kingdom,  all  men  are  bound  to  be  ia  a  guarantee  by 
tens,  so  that  if  one  of  the  ten  men  offend,  the  other  nine  may  hold  him  to 
light.  But  if  he  should  flee,  and  they  allege  that  they  could  not  have  him  to 
right,  then  should  be  given  them  by  the  king's  justice  a  space  of  at  least  thirty 
dsys  and  one  :  and  if  they  could  find  him  they  might  bring  him  to  justice. 
But  for  himself,  let  him  out  of  his  own  restore  the  damage  he  had  done,  or  if 
the  ofience  be  so  grave,  let  justice  be  done  upon  his  body.  But  if  within  the 
aforesaid  term  he  could  not  be  found,  since  in  every  frithhorh  there  was  one 
headman  whom  they  called  frithborgheved,  then  this  headman  should  take 
tiro  of  the  best  men  of  his  frithborh,  and  the  headman  of  each  of  the  three 
frithborhe  most  nearly  neighbouring  to  his  own,  and  likewise  two  of  the  best 
ia.  each,  if  he  can  have  them  i  and  so  with  the  eleven  others  he  shall,  if  he  can, 
clear  both  himself  and  his  frithborh  both  of  the  oflunce  and  flight  of  the  afore- 
said  malefactor.  "Which  if  he  cannot  do,  he  shall  restore  the  damage  done  out  of 

*  Saioiu  ia  Kngloiiil,  book  i.  chap.  Iz. 
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the  property  of  the  doer,  bo  long  aa  this  shall  last,  and  out  of  Yaa  own  and  that 
of  his  &ithborh:  and  they  sh^  tn&ke  amends  to  the  justice  according  bb  it 
shoU  be  by  lav  adjudged  them.  And,  moreover,  the  oath  vhich  they  could  not 
complete  with  the  venue,  the  nine  themaelveB  shall  make,  Ti(.,  that  they  had 
no  part  in  the  offence.  And  if  at  any  time  they  can  recover  him,  they  shall 
bring  him  to  the  justice,  if  they  can,  or  tell  the  justice  where  he  is."  * 

The  system  of  surety  has  necessarily  become  extinct  in  acoudition  of  society 
where  every  man  is  master  of  his  own  actions  till  he  cornea  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  law.  Yet  in  this  system  of  peace-pledge  there  is  moch  to  admire.  It 
bound  the  individual  members  of  a  small  community  in  a  common  fellowship, 
and  a  common  interest  in  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The  universal 
gnbmission  of  the  English  people  to  the  authority  of  law  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  characteristics.  Something  of  this  ready  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  moral  power  strainer  than  physical  force,  operating  for 
the  universal  benefit,  may  be  attributed  to  this  Saxon  institution.  Words 
survive  customs :  My  neighbour  is  my  neah  borh — my  nigh  pledge.  In  a  law- 
proceeding  of  our  own  time,  the  venue  where  the  action  is  laid  is  where  the 
vitnesees  are  at  hand,  to  speak  of  their  own  knowledge  as  to  what  happened 
in  their  vicinage.  These  are  the  successors  of  the  old  sworn  compurgators, 
who  were  jvrati,  or  jurors,  but  not  in  our  modem  sense.  When  in  our 
courts  of  justice  a  witness  is  called  to  character,  there  stands  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Saxon  neighbour,  who  is  performing,  in  a  lesser  degree  of  responsi- 
bility, the  same  office  of  kindness  which  the  compurgator  performed  in  the 
days  of  Alfred.  In  the  tithinga  or  gylds,  there  were  small  courts  of  arbitration 
or  police ;  and  the  men  of  the  tithing  appear,  in  their  monthly  meetings,  to 
have  obserred,  especially  in  London,  those  festive  greetings  without  which 
municipal  or  national  business  amongst  us  is  still  supposed  to  be  imperfectly 
performed.  The  hundred  was  a  collection  of  ten  tithiugs ;  and  it  hod  its 
monthly  meetings  also  as  a  court  of  justice,  hut  one  of  limited  powers.  The 
hundred  was  principally  part  of  a  system  of  police  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  At  this  day  when  a  riotous  destruction  of  property  cannot  be  redressed 
by  the  damages  imposed  upon  a  known  offender  or  offenders,  the  sufferer 
goes  for  compensation  to  the  hundred.  But  the  great  court  was  the  shire- 
court.  The  administrative  officers  of  this  system  were, — 1,  The  "  Ealdorman." 
He  was  sometimes  called  duke ;  and,  next  to  that  of  the  king,  his  was  the 
highest  authority.  When  long  experience  was  held  to  be  the  best  test  of 
wisdom,  the  name  Ealdorman,  as  the  word  Seigneur,  implied  a  man  of  mature 
years, — the  elder,  or  senior.  His  civil  duty  was  to  hold  a  shire-moot  twice  a 
year,  in  which  he  presided,  in  association  with  the  bishop.  The  ealdorman 
hod  the  highest  judicial  and  executive  authority  in  his  shire,  probably  without 
appeal.  We  read  of  Alfred  reproving  unjust  and  ignorant  judges,  but  we 
have  no  statement  that  he  reversed  their  decbions.  The  dignity  was  not 
hereditary ;  though  the  ealdorman  necessarily  belonged  to  the  class  of  nobles. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ealdorman  as  a  military  leader.  2.  The 
"  Scfrger^fa  " — the  Bhire-reevii^the  sheriff.  This  officer  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  deputy  of  the  ealdorman ;  and  lie  was  also  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
bishop.  But  he  was,  practically,  the  county-court  judge.  The  sheriff  was 
also  the  fiscal  officer  of  his  district.  He  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  could 
*  Eembla'i  fiaxoni  in  Bn^sm^  vol.  i.  p.  S49. 
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be  remored  by  the  kin^.*  3.  In  towns — ^fortified  pUcea — there  was  a 
"  burhgerifa  " — borougb-reeva.  4.  Beyond  these  officers,  there  were  special 
reeves,  exercising  certain  functions  as  the  reeTe,  or  steward,  of  the  king,  or 
ealdorman,  or  bishop,  and  having  judicial  power  in  various  courts  inferior  to 
the  county-court.  The  principle  of  administration  which  was  enforced  as 
the  duty  of  these  officers  ia  thus  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  the 
son  and  soccessor  of  Alfred : — "  King  Edward  commands  al)  the  reeves :  that 
ye  judge  such  dooms  as  ye  know  to  be  most  righteous,  and  as  it  in  the  doom- 
book  stands.  Fear  not  on  any  account  to  pronounce  folt-rigbt ;  and  that 
every  suit  have  a  term  when  it  shall  be  tmraght  forward,  that  ye  then  may 
pronounce."  In  the  last  clause,  the  injunction  is  repeated:  "I  will  that 
each  reere  have  a  gemot  always  once  in  four  weeks  ;  and  so  do,  that  every 
man  may  be  worthy  of  folk-right ;  t  and  that  every  suit  have  an  end  and  term 
when  it  shall  be  brought  forward."  In  these  just  principles  and  comprehen- 
nve  arrangements  for  securing  order  and  administering  justice,  we  see  an 
approach  to  the  complete  establishment  of  legal  authority  above  the  more 
ancient  principle  of  feud  and  private  rerenge  for  individual  wrong.  But  the 
right  of  aggrieved  persons  and  of  their  kinsmen  to  interfere  with  the  sober 
TOurae  of  public  law  was  acknowledged  even  by  Alfred  in  his  "  dooms."  The 
right  of  private  war  preceding  the  remedy  of  the  law  is  distinctly  set  forth : 
"  We  also  command,  that  the  man  who  knows  his  foe  to  be  home-sitting, 
fight  not  before  he  demand  jostice  of  him.  If  he  faave  such  power  that  be 
can  heeet  his  foe,  and  besiege  him  within,  let  him  keep  him  within  for  seven 
days,  and  attack  him  not,  if  he  will  remain  within."  The  siege  and  the 
battle  were  not  likely  to  be  far  separated.  In  the  same  claose  it  is  said, — 
"After  the  same  wise,  may  a  man  fight  on  behalf  of  his  bom  kinsman,  if  any 
■  wrongfully  attack  him,  escept,  indeed,  against  his  lord ;  that  we  permit  not." 
It  is  from  the  laws,  in  all  times,  that  we  can  best  understand  the  condition  of 
society;  and  here  we  see  the  state  of  warfare  still  contending  against  the 
state  of  order. 

Amidst  all  the  wrongs  and  tumults  that  must  naturally  have  arisen  out  of 
the  most  partial  admission  of  the  right  of  personal  or  family  feud,  it  is  remai^- 
■ble  how  little  we  can  trace  any  private  violence  about  inheritance,  or  the 
boundaries  of  landed  property.  Men  were  fighting  and  litigating  about  stolen 
cattle,  butthe  tenure  of  land  seems  to  have  been  secured  upon  safe  and  uniform 
principles.  In  the  will  of  Alfred  he  states  that  he  went  to  his  witan,  and  showed 
them  King  Ethelwulf  s  his  father's  will,  and  they  admitted  its  validity,  and 
guaranteed  such  settlement  of  lands  as  he  should  think  fit  to  make.  But  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  solemn  act  of  testamentary  disposition  was  only  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  king.  In  the  case  of  private  estates  the  boundaries  and 
the  right  of  succession,  or  the  integrity  of  purchase,  were  probably  recorded 
in  some  legal  form.  Private  hind  was  book-land— land  recorded  In  a  written 
book,  or  charter.  But  the  transfer  of  land  was  effected  by  a  simplicity  of 
arrangement  which  the  ingenuity  of  civilisation  has  raised  into  a  complicated 
and  eipensive  system  that  makes  us  look  with  some  regret  upon  the  days 
before  title-deeds.  A  turf  out  from  the  sward,  and  handed  over  to  the  pur- 
chaser by  the  vendor,  was  the  good  old  Saxon  conveyance  of  land.    The 
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deliveriog  the  key  of  a  door  gave  the  posBCBaioii  of  a  duelling.  More  aolemn 
testtmoDiola  of  the  assignmoot  of  property  were  Bometimes  given.  Ulfus, 
a  thane  of  Northumbria,  lajs  hia  ivory  drinkiug-horn  upon  the  altar  of  the 
minateF  of  Tork,  and  there  it  still  remains  as  the  title  of  the  cliurch  to  the 
"  Terra  TJ16,"  which  the  Chapter  holds.  These  fonnalities  took  place  in  the 
preBence  of  witnesses.  Some  of  the  evidence  of  rightful  possession  might  in 
course  of  time  be  subject  to  doubt ;  and  bulky  and  complex  documenta  came 
at  last  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  delivery  by  the  turf  and  the  drinking-horn, 
and  the  simple  registration.  Tho  progress  of  civilisation  mode  the  change. 
But  ne  have  carried  the  change  into  uncivilisation  when  we  hold  that  whilst 
a  chattel,  be  it  of  the  value  of  thouaands  of  pounds,  may  be  transferred  with- 
out eipenae,  an  acre  of  Ireehold  land  cannot  be  sold  without  paying  half  its 
value  for  parchment,  and  with  the  possibility  that  in  the  next  generation  the 
title  may  become  a  matter  of  dispute  which  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  may 
be  called  upon  to  settle.  The  evil  is  of  some  standing.  Burton,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  writes,—"  Our  forefethera,  as  a  worthy 
chorographer  of  ours  (Camden)  observes,  had  wont,  with  a  few  golden  crosses, 
and  lines  in  verse,  make  all  conveyances  assurances.  And  such  was  the 
candour  and  int^rity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed,  as  I  have  olt  seen,  to 
convey  a  whole  manor,  was  impliciie  contained  in  some  twenty  1  inea,  or  there- 
abouts      But  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn. 

He  that  buys  and  scIIb  a  house  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings."  * 

■  AoatoiD}  of  MelftDCholy,  ed.  1652,  p.  SI, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Edwud  inooeedi  Alfred —EthdfledA — Atfaalitui — Anneiatioo  of  Notthninbcu — AtbektanV  ood- 
tinenUl  influence— Battle  of  BnnUD-barh— Cods  of  AtheUtui— Bis  De&Ui— Bdmnnd-^ 
Bii  AocenioD  and  Mmdar — Duniibui — Accenan  of*Bdrcd~The  Choreh  nudcr  Bdied — 
Eu  Deeth— Bdirj— Hu  GorouatiOD  Peut— Edv?  nod  Blgir&-~Bdwj'i  Do&th. 

Ax^SEs,  Bs  we  have  Been,  married  at  a  Tery  early  age ;  and  as  he  waa  fifty- 
two  when  he  died,  hia  eldest  son,  Edward,  was  probably  about  thirty  when  ho 
TM  called  to  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  the  witan.  The  chronicle  of 
Ethelward  says — "  He  waa  elected  by  the  nobles,  and  crowned  with  the  royal 
crown  on  "WhitsaQday,  one  hundred  ycara  having  elapsed  since  his  great 
grandfather,  Egbert,  had  gained  hia  present  territories."  At  the  battle  of 
Faniham,  in  893,  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  the  forcea  which  overtook  the 
Danes,  and  compelled  their  retreat  from  the  interior.  He  was  then  a  father; 
for  Malmesbury  records  that  Alired  was  affectionately  attached  to  Athelstan, 
the  son  of  Edward,  and  dedicated  him,  as  it  were,  to  war  and  dominion,  by 
bestowing  on  the  beautiful  boy  n  scarlet  cloak,  a  diamond-studded  belt,  and 
n  3aion  sword  in  a  golden  scabbard.  But,  chosen  as  be  was  by  the  geneml 
Toice,  and  marked  out  for  rule  as  the  companion  in  arms  of  his  father,  Edward 
found  that  the  title  to  the  throne  was  contested.  In  the  case  of  Alfred,  the 
lineal  succession  was  set  aside  i  for  bis  elder  brother,  Ethelred,  had  left 
children.  His  son,  Etbelwold,  on  the  election  of  Edward,  disputed  his  title ; 
seized  upon  some  royal  bouses  ;  and  finally  fied  to  Korthumbria,  where  th« 
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Danes  chose  liim  as  Bupreme  ^ing.  A  civil  war  now  ensued,  wUch  lasted, 
with  various  foFtunes,  for  four  years.  But  Ethelwold  st  length  fell  in  a  great 
fight  in  East  Anglia,  which  he  had  invaded  and  laid  wast«.  His  death  put  an 
end  to  this  unnatural  contention ;  and  Edwaxd,  the  next  fear,  concluded  s 
treaty  with  the  Danes. 

Sing  Edward  poaseBsed  the  indomitable  vigour  of  his  &ther,  however  he 
might  be  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  raised  Al&ed  so  high  above  the 
mere  warrior.  There  was  another  of  Alfred's  children,  who  had  the  same 
energjr  of  character ;  and  who  cherished  the  same  resolve  to  consolidate  the 
realm  of  England  nnder  one  dominant  authority.  That  ally  of  Edward  in 
this  difficult  labour  was  hia  sister,  Ethelfleda.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ethelred, 
the  friend  of  Alfred,  who  held  under  hitn  the  rule  of  Merica.  He  died  in 
912.  His  widow  was  not  superseded  by  an  ealdorman,  or  sub-king.  She  was 
"the  !Lady  of  Mercia;"  and  wisely  and  bravely  did  she  govern.  There  was 
perfect  accord  between  the  king  and  the  sovereign  lady.  Ethelfleda  erected 
fortresses  to  protect  her  territory,  at  Bridgenorth,  Stamford,  Tamworth, 
"Warwick ;  while  Edward  fortified  Hertford  and  Witham.  These  fortresses 
became  the  seats  of  trade,  and  gradually  grew  into  importance  as  boroughs. 
They  were  of  superior  construction  to  the  old  earth-works  ;  for  one  of  the 
chroniclers  says  they  were  built  of  stone.  It  has  been  observed  that  there 
was,  "  a  few  years  later,  a  perfectly  similar  systematical  establishment  of 
towns  or  fortresses  in  Gerauwy,  under  the  emperor,  Henry  the  Eiist."  *  Such 
fortresses  are  not  only  indications  of  a  state  of  warfare ;  but  show,  also,  that 
there  waa  an  important  class  <d  the  community  growing  up,  that  could  no 
longer  safely  abide  in  the  small  villages ;  or  clustered  round  the  house  of  the 
noble,  or  the  church  of  the  bishop.  The  countrjy  was  gradually  becoming  leas 
exclusively  agricultural.  In  the  laws  of  Edward  it  is  enacted  that  "  every 
man  have  his  warrantor ;  and  that  nq  man  buy  out  of  port,  but  have  the  port- 
reeve's witness."  This  clearly  applies  to  the  commerce  of  towns,  where  all 
dealings  were  to  be  within  the  gate.  But  active  as  well  as  defensive  warfare 
was  still  necesBftry.  In  911,  Bollo,  the  great  sea-king,  obtained  the  cession  of 
that  duchy  of  !France  to  which  the  Korth-men  gave  their  name.  This  con- 
quest, from  which  such  great  results  were  to  ensue  in  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
offered,  at  first,  encouragement  to  new  attacks  upon  Saxon  England.  Though 
the  Danish  settlers  were,  for  the  most  part.  Christian,  their  pagan  country- 
men continued  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  from  the  coasts  of  East  Anglia 
and  Northumbria ;  and  the  old  contest,  in  which  the  settler  and  the  pirate 
were  united  agunst  Weasei  and  Merda,  was  still  going  on.  The  Welsh,  too, 
appeared  again  in  revolt.  Edward  and  Ethelfleda  were  unwearied  in  their 
resistance  to  the  powers  which  assailed  them  in  so  many  directions;  and 
they  were  ultimately  successful.  They  become  nssAilanta,  too,  of  the  territories 
which  had  been  subdued  by  the  Northmen.  The  Danes  of  East  Anglia  swore 
allegiance  to  Edward,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  Colchester,  and  had 
repaired  the  Soman  walls ;  and  Ethelfleda  compelled  the  Danish  gurrisons  of 
Derby  and  Leicester  to  surrender,  and  the  Danes  of  York  to  submit  to  her 
authority.  Finally  all  the  island  acknowledged  the  son  of  Alfred  as  lord  and 
protector.  The  heroic  lady  of  Mercia  died  at  Tamworth  about  the  year  920  ; 
and  Edward  died  in  924,  Their  lives  were  a  perpetual  struggle, — first  to 
*  LappenbcTg,  vol.  iL  p.  91. 
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maintain  the  integrity  of  their  dominions ;  and,  secondly,  to  establish  a  more 
perfect  Becuiity  by  their  extension.  Upon  the  death  of  Ethelfleda,  Edward 
annexed  Hercia  to  WeBsex,  disr^ardiug  the  claima  of  her  daughter.  This 
vu  an  act  of  deapotdam — the  expedient  policy  of  Wesaex  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  What  we  call  ambition  might  hare  been,  as  far  as  the  iadividual  rulers 
were  concerned,  the  great  austoining  cause  of  that  policy ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  hare  been  impossible  for  the  country  to  hare  made  any  progresa  in 
the  establishment  of  law  and  of  religion,  any  succeaBful  prosecution  of  the 
industrial  arts,  if  divided  into  hostile  tribes,  tinder  the  goTemment  of  many 
petty  rulers.  This  struggle  for  the  concentration  of  authority  went  on,  more 
OTlesB,  under  the  Germanic  kings,  for  nearly  a  oentury  and  a  half  after  the 
death  of  Edward ;  and  was  not  completed  even  by  the  Norman  conquest. 
Whatever  was  the  tyranny  of  the  Norman  kings,  their  preponderating  power 
was  ultimately  a  blessing  to  England.  It  crushed  the  rivalriea  of  turbulent 
chieftains,  and  extinguished  the  hostilities  of  adrerse  races,  of  the  Britiah, 
and  Saxon,  and  Danish  stock.  But,  mighty  as  was  that  power,  it  never 
rooted  out  the  Saxon  laws  and  langu^e,  or  bowed  the  Saxon  spirit  into  a 
cliBhonoura.l>Ie  slavery.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  the  periods  of  wild  wars,  and 
rude  enactments,  when  England  was  ehaping  itself  into  a  kingdom,  have  still 
va  intersEt  f(a  us;  and  that  we  cannot  properly  enter  into  the  broader 
pathways  of  modem  history  without  traversing  the  thickets  which  encom- 
pus  them. 

Athelatan,  the  son  of  Edward,  has  been  held  to  be  illegitimate.     The  beliel 
ii  inconaistont  with  the  relation  of  the  attachmrait  of  Alfred  to  his  grandson, 
and  of  his  apparent  dedication  of  him  to  the  kingly  ofBce.     The  early 
chroniclers  have  a  strange  admixture  of 
fancy  with  fact,  the  poetic  infusion  not 
only  reflecting  the  auperatitions  of  thrar 
age,  but  expressing  the  traditional  reve- 
rence of  history  for  its  heroes.     Thua,  the 
mother  ofAthelBtan,a  shepherd's  daughter, 
seea  in  a  dream  a  glorious  moon  shining 
oot  of  her  body  to  light  all  England.     The  8"™  "^^  "'  ^"■"i*'™- 

dreaita  is  reported ;  and  the  humble  maiden  becoming  the  first  love  of  Al&ed's 
toa,  the  moon  is  Athelatan.  Edward  named  this,  his  eldest  son,  as  his 
successor.  The  next  son,  Ethelwnrd,  died  soon  after  his  father.  The  other 
sons  were  under  i^e.  Athelatan  was  crowned  at  Eingston,  in  924.*  It 
appears  that  his  succession,  though  sanctioned  by  the  witan,  met  with 
opposition ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  depose  lum  and  put  out  his  eyes. 
Tbe  leader  of  this  sedition  is  called,  by  Malmesbury,  one  Elfred ;  and  the  same 
chronicler  quotes  a  remarkable  grant  to  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  by 
Athelstan,  of  certain  possessions  which  had  accrued  to  him  upon  the  death 
of  Elfred.  In  this  document  the  king  saya,  "He  was  the  jealous  rival  both 
of  my  happiness  and  of  my  life,  and  consented  to  the  wickedness  of  my 
enemies,  who,  on  my  father's  decease,  bad  not  God  in  his  mercy  delivered  me, 
wished  to  put  out  my  eyes  in  the  city  of  Winchester."  The  grant  goes  on 
to  say,  that  Elfred  was  sent  to  Eome  to  defend  himself  by  oath  before  Pope 
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Jotin ;  but  at  tho  instant  he  wis  sworn  he  fel]  down,  and  died  three  nights 
after.  As  coooeoted  with  this  conspiracy  of  Elfred,  though  erroneouslj  so  in 
point  of  time,  tradition  has  aesociated  the  fate  of  Athelston's  younger 
brother,  Edwin.  Seduced  into  the  revolt  against  the  king,  he  was  exposed, 
say  the  legends,  in  a  rotten  boat,  with  one  attendant,  his  armoui^bearer ;  and, 
driven  out  to  sea,  without  oar  or  rudder,  threw  himself  overboard  in  wild 
despair.  The  faithful  follower  of  Edwin  brought  his  body  to  land;  and 
the  remorse  of  Atholstan  was  only  alleviated  by  seven  years'  penance. 
Malmesbury  says  he  found  the  tale,  as  he  found  the  dream  of  the  shepherd's 
daught«r,  in  old  ballads.  The  monkish  romancers  told  a  similar  story  of  the 
wife  of  Offa  ;  and  the  same  interesting  fable  will  alwaya  speak  to  the  heart 
in  the  distance  of  Chaucer,  and  the  Prospero  of  Skakspeare.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  does  not  receive  the  story  of  hUmeabury's  old  ballad.  He  says, 
"  By  a  stroke  of  adverse  fortune,  Athelstan  lost  his  brother  Edwin,  the 
etheling,  a  young  prince  of  great  energy  and  high  promise,  who  was  aabsppily 
drowned  at  sea."  * 

The  reign  of  Athelstaa  waa  spread  over  the  short  term  of  fif^«en  years, 
but  it  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  glory  and  power  of  Saxon  England. 
"  The  terror  of  hia  name,"  according  to  Mahnesbury,  left  him  the  undisputed 
dominion  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Northumbria.  The  Danish 
chieftain  of  that  district,  Sihtiic,  acknowledged  Athelstan's  supremacy  and 
received  his  sister  in  marriago.  The  alliance  was  soon  dissolved.  The  history 
whidi  bears  the  name  of  Matthew  of  Westminster  records  that  the  Dane, 
who  had  embraced  Christianity,  renounced  his  wife  and  his  faith  at  the  same 
time  (a.d.  926).  Athelstan  was  preparing  to  revenge  the  injury,  when  Sihtric 
died,  or  was  murdered.  His  sons  Guth&ic  and  Anlaf  fled,  when  Athelatan 
led  an  army  into  Northumbria.  The  vigorous  Saxon  annexed  the  North- 
umbrian kingdom  to  his  dominions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  gives  a 
pithy  Bummary  of  the  events  of  this  year :  "  And  Sihtric  perished ;  and  £ing 
Athelatan  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  Northumbrians :  And  he  ruled  all  the 
hinge  who  were  on  this  island ;  first,  Huwal,  king  of  the  West- Welsh ;  t  »nd 
Gonstantine,  king  of  the  Scots ;  and  TJwen,  king  of  the  Ouentiaa  pec^le  ;  X 
and  Ealdred,  son  of  Ealdulf,  of  Bamborough  ;  and  they  confirmed  the  peace 
by-pledge,  and  by  oaths,  at  the  place  called  Eamot,  on  the  4th  of  the  I^  of 
July ;  and  they  renounced  all  idolatry,  and  after  that  submitted  to  him  in 
peace."  Guthfric  returned  the  next  year  in  arms  to  claim  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  J  but  he  was  subdued  by  Athelstan,  and,  making  his  submission, 
was  received  with  kindness.  He  soon  joined  the  piratical  bands  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  power  which  Athelstan  had  thus  won  by  his  sword,  he  appears  to 
have  retained  in  peace  for  about  ten  years.  During  this  period,  and  in  the 
few  aubsequent  years  of  hia  life,  his  position  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  a  great 
and  independent  kii^om  gave  him  an  European  influence,  which  appears 
most  remarkable  at  a  time  which  we  are  little  accustomed  to  consider  as  one 
of  international  amity.  Athelstan  was  the  protector  and  defender  of  deposed 
and  exiled  princes.    When  the  Normans  expelled  the  Duke  of  Brittany  from 

■  TIm  Sum  Chrooiclor  gires  the  date  of  bii  4Mtli  as  B33,  eight  jttn  after  AthdMao'i 
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hia  domioionE,  Athelstui  weloomed  and  educated  his  aon  Alui;  wlu>  fiiullf 
drore  out  the  N'ormuiB  with  tbe  Saxon's  aid.  Haco,  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Norwaj',  was  also  welcomed  and  educated  in  England,  and  waa  aaaitted  by 
Athektan  in  obtaining  his  throne.  Louis  IT.  of  France,  in  his  eazlier  yean, 
had  Bought  refuge  with  hia  maternal  nnde,  Atfaelstan,  and  hence  he  waa 
oiled  "D'outremer,"  "from  beyond  the  sea,"  during  the  usurpation  of 
Bndolph.  Summoned  to  the  throne  &om  his  Suglish  exOe,  he  was  finally 
protected  in  his  dominion  by  the  English  king.  The  states  of  France  sent 
deputies  to  Athelstan,  on  the  death  of  Budolph,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Louis  in  the  presence  of  Athelstan  and  his  queen ;  and  when  the  rule  of 
the  young  Frank  was  disturbed  by  hie  great  vaMals,  another  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  connbies  ma  entered  into.  Daniel,  the  French  historian,  has 
this  comment  on  the  event :  "  This  is  the  first  example  which  we  have  in  our 
hiitory,  not  only  of  an  offensiTe  league  between  France  and  Eogland,  but  it 
is  also  the  fint  treaty  by  which  these  two  kingdoms  concerned  themselves 
about  each  other's  velfare.  Until  this  event  the  two  nations  considered 
thematilves  as  two  worlds,  which  had  no  connexion  but  that  of  commerce  to 
maintain,  and  had  no  interest  to  cultivate  either  friendship  or  enmity  in  other 
concerns."  *  Athelstan  had  a  difficult  policy  to  pursue.  Hugh,  who  married 
Athelstan's  sister,  Edgiva  (then  dead),  was  one  of  the  great  vassals  who  waa 
oppoeed  to  Louis  IV. ;  and  the  German  king,  Otho,  who  had  married  ElgifrL, 
another  sister,  had  invaded  the  French  dominions.  But  Athelstan  held  firmly 
to  the  interests  of  his  nephew.  The  position  of  England  and  France  at  this 
period  vaa  certainly  a  memorable  one.  Centuries  were  to  elapse  before  an 
atliauce  could  be  formed  between  them  as  independent  nations.  The  Norman 
princes  ruled  England  as  a  province.  Their  successors  claimed  France  as  an 
inheritance.  For  nine  hundred  years  since  the  lengne  with  Athelstan,  the 
two  nations  have,  for  the  most  part,  "  considered  themselves  as  two  worlds ; " 
have  maintained  little  "commerce;"  have  cultivated  smsll  "friendship"  in 
external  concerns.  A  common  danger  and  a  common  interest  have  produced 
a  mighty  change  in  our  days.  May  the  friendship  be  preserved  when  the 
duiger  is  past! 

The  continental  alliances  of  Athelstan,  and  especially  the  marriages  of  bis 
sisters,  are  indications  of  a  genius  for  state-craft,  such  as  we  scarcely  expect 
in  those  times.  In  the  personal  character  of  the  Saxon  we  trace  "  the  pride 
of  kings,"  and  the  barbaric  pomp  of  aelf-asserting  power.  William  of 
Malmesbury  saw  the  tomb  of  Athelstan  opened,  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
death;  and  he  describes  his  fiaxcn  hair  "beautifully  wreathed  with  golden 
threads."  The  kings  who  sought  his  alliance  approached  him  with  presents, 
such  as  would  propitiate  his  love  of  magnificent  display.  Norway  sent  him  a 
ship  with  golden  beak,  and  purple  sail,  and  gilded  shields.  Hugh,  the  great 
Duke  of  the  Franks,  demanded  hia  sister  in  marriage,  with  "  presents  such 
ss  might  gratify  the  most  boundless  avarice" — periimieB,  jewels,  diadems, 
caparisoned  horses,  the  sword  of  Constontine  the  Great,  and  the  spear  of 
Charlemagne.  There  is  no,  distinct  record  that  Athelstan  was  corrupted  by 
this  hom^e;-  but  it  is  certain  that  the  extension  of  his  power  produced  the 
inevitable  consequence  that  waits  upon  succeasful  ambition — the  confederacy 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  A  league  against  him  was  formed  by  ths 
■  Quoted  in  Torncr,  book  ri.  chap.  iL 
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nnder-kiiigs  of  ScotLmd  and  Cumberluid  in  934.  AtbeUtan  waa  prompt  in 
his  measurea.  He  marched  into  Scotland  vith  a  great  army,  and  hia  fleet 
ravaged  the  coast  as  far  as  Caithnem.  Anlaf,  the  son  of  Guth&ic  the  Dane, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Constantine  of  Scotland ;  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Xortfaumbrian  kingdom  was  the  great  abject  to  be  attained  by  the 
nnion  of  all  who  had  felt  the  power,  and  were  humiliated  by  the  magnificence, 
of  their  Saxon  lord.  The  Donee,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh  appeared  in  arms. 
Anlai^  who  had  obtained  dominion  in  Ireland  and  the  western  isles,  with 
upwards  of  sis  hundred  ships,  entered  the  Humber.  AM  the  North  was  in 
insurrection.  All  the  South  and  East  went  forth  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  kingdom.  The  umy  of  Athelstan  was  encamped  on  the  Scottish  bordem 
of  Northumberland,  according  to  Camden.  The  king  conunanded,  with 
Edmund  his  brother ;  and  the  chancellor  Turketul  led  the  Londoners  to  the 
fight.  The  chroniclers  tell  the  same  romantic  story,  with  variations,  that 
they  told  of  Alfred.  Anlaf,  the  Dane,  enters  the  camp  of  Athebtan  as  a 
harper.  He  plays  before  the  king,  and  takes  a  money-reward.  But  he  scorns 
to  retain  the  price  of  a  hireling's  service,  and  buries  the  present  which  he 
leceived.  A  soldier,  who  had  formerly  served  under  Anlaf,  knew  the  sup- 
posed harper,  and  communicated  his  knowledge  to  the  king,  who  was 
indignant  that  he  had  not  been  seized.  The  honest  soldier  declared  that  he 
should  hare  scorned  to  betray  his  former  leader,  but  he  warned  Athelstan  to 
shift  his  position.  The  king  followed  the  timely  advice;  and  when  Anlaf 
attacked  the  camp  at  night,  he  found  other  victims.  Two  days  after  waa 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Brunan-burh,  by  which  tho  confederacy  against  the 
Saxon  power  was  completely  overthrown.  Of  this  decisive  conflict  Milton 
says,  "  They  fought  with  Athelstan  at  a  place  called  Wendune ;  others  term 
it  BruEonburg,  others  Bruneford;  which  Ingulph  places  beyond  Humber; 
Camden  in  CHendale  of  Northumberland,  on  the  Scottish  borden — the 
bloodiest  fight,  say  authors,  that  ever  this  island  saw.  To  describe  which, 
the  Saxon  annalist,  wont  to  be  sober  and  succinct,  whether  the  same  or 
another  writer,  now  labouring  under  the  weight  of  his  argument,  and  over* 
charged,  runs  on  a  sudden  into  such  extravagant  fancies  and  metaphors  as 
bear  him  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  being  understood,"*  It  u  remarkable 
that  a  great  poet  did  not  see  that  the  "  extravagant  fancies  and  metaphors" 
were  part  of  "  the  earliest  of  the  few  metrical  materials  for  Bngliah 
history ;"t  Ksd  were  of  singular  value  as  illustrations  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Saxon  ballads  were  composed.  In  later  times,  the  ode  on  the 
battle  of  Brunan-burii  has  moved  the  heart  "  more  than  with  a  trumpet,"  as 
Sidney  was  moved  hy  "the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas."  We  present 
it  en  tire.  J 

"  Hera  Athelstan,  king,  of  earb  the  lord,  of  beoms  §  the  bracelet-giver, 
and  eke  his  brother,  Edmund  Etheling,  won  life-long  gloi;  in  battle,  with 
edges  of  swords,  near  Brunon-hnrh. 

*  EiBtoTj  of  England,  boolt  v.  4*  Uuantosh. 

i  HiHoD'a  "  BbtotT  of  England"  <m  paUialwd  in  ISTO.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Clminlfte  wu 
fint  printed  in  1 S14,  widi  >  Latin  tnnjdation.  In  tbnt  Imalatian  ths  peooliu  uprenau  a! 
ibe  od«  are  necemuilj  lost  in  unpUGcatlona  and  expletifes.  We  cnn  easily  nndenbuid  that  the 
I«tin  being  rend  to  tlie  blind  poet,  lu  aalr  little  merit  bejond  "  eitnngant  fiindeii  and 
metaplion." 

g  Men  fierce  lu  beara  i  beoni  Is  o  title  of  hi>nonr,  viltk  ha»  been  tranalated  "  baron." 
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"  Thef  clave  the  board-wall,*  they  hewed  the  war-lindess.t  OffspriDg  of 
£dward  they,  in  battle  oft,  'gainst  every  foe  the  land  defended — ita  hoards, 
and  its  homcB.  Such  was  their  noble  natures,  derived  &om  their  fathers. 
The  foe  they  crushed ;  the  Scottish  people  and  the  shipmen  &ted  fell. 

"  The  field  reek'd  with  warriors'  blood,  since  the  sun  was  up  at  morning- 
tide.  The  mighty  planet,  Gk)d's  candle  bright,  the  eternal  Lord's,  glided 
o'er  grounds,  till  the  noble  creature  sank  to  her  settle.^  There  lay  many  a 
warrior  by  javelins  strewed;  northern  men,  shot  over  shields;  also  Scots, 
weary  and  war-sad. 

"  West-Saxons  onwards,  in  bands,  throughout  the  day,  pursued  the  ftmt. 
steps  of  the  loathed  nations.  They  hewed  the  fugitirea  behind,  amain,  with 
swords  mill-shaq).  Mercians  refused  not  the  hard  hand-play  to  any  heroes 
who,  with  Aulaf,  over  the  ocean  in  the  ship's  bosom,  this  land  sought,  fated 
to  the  £ght. 

"  Fire  lay  on  the  battleHBteBd,§  youthful  kings  by  swords  in  slumber  laid ; 
BO  seven  eke  of  Anlaf 's  earls ;  shipmen  and  Scots  of  the  army  countless. 

"  There  was  made  to  flee  the  Korth-men's  chieftain ;  by  need  constrained 
to  the  ship's  prow  with  a  little  band.  The  bark  drove  afloat.  The  king, 
out-going  on  the  fiillow  flood,||  his  life  preserved.  So  there,  also,  Coustautine, 
hoary  warrior,  came  by  flight  to  his  north  country.  He  had  no  cause  to  exult 
in  the  commundon  of  swords. 

"  Here  was  his  kindred  band  of  friends  o'erthrown  on  the  folk-stead,  in 
battie  slain ;  and  his  sou  he  left  on  the  slaughter-place,  mangled  with  wounds, 
young  in  the  fight.  He  the  grizly-haiied  beom,  the  old  deceiver,  had  no 
cause  to  boast  of  the  bill-dasbing ;  nor  h&d  Anlaf  any  more,  with  the  remnant 
of  their  armies. 

"They  had  no  cause  tocxult  that  they  in  war's  works  the  better  men  were 
in  the  battle-stead,  at  the  conflict  of  banners,  tho  meeting  of  spears,  the 
concourse  of  men,  the  traffic  of  weapons — that  they  on  the  slaugbter-fleld 
with  Edward's  o&pring  played. 

"  The  North-men  departed  in:  their  nailed  barks ;  bloody  relic  of  darts, 
o'er  the  deep  water,  Dublin  to  seek,— again  to  seek  Ireland,  shamed  in  mind. 

"  So  too  the  brothers,  both  together,  Ving  and  £theling,  their  country 
sought,  the  West-S&ions'  land,  in  war  exulting. 

"They  left  behind  them,  the  corse  to  devour,  the  sallow  kite,  and  the  swart 
raven  with  homed  beak,  and  the  dusky  vulture,  and  the  white-tailed  heron : — 
the  corse  to  enjoy  came  the  greedy  war-hank,  and  the  grey  beast,  the  wolf 
of  the  wood. 

"  Carnage  greater  has  not  been  in  this  island  ever  yet,  never  before  this, 
of  people  slain  by  edges  of  swords.  So  books  us  tell ;  books  of  old  writers : 
aincd  &om  the  east  hither  Angles  and  Saxons  caine  to  land,— since  o'er  the 
broad  seas  mighty'  war-smiths  sought  Britain,  the  Welsh  overcame,  and  eorls 
most  bold  this  earth  obtained."  ^ 

*  Ttie  vDoden  wall  of  eMelds.  i"  Tbe  lindea  ipean. 

}  8«tl-gaiig  ii  nm-Ktimg.  §  Plac«,  home^Md. 

g  The  term,  u  ippliad  16  litai,  bat  ithreaet  to  wIdw.    So  the  brom  ka. 

U  The  tnuils^D  in  the  "  Honiimentn  Historica  BrilaimicH  "  is  mors  imhned  with  the  Ifoiit 
of  the  original  tliAn  on;  with  vhick  we  are  acquainted.  The  poem,  as  there  preiented  in  the 
Saxon  rhjtiim,  haa  a  eorreeponding  tnuulalion  line  by  line ;  bat  oe  no  tmulation  onn  f^  • 
metnotl  noliaD  of  the  original,  -wt  have  ran  it  on  in  pantgrqilu,  makiDg  some  ioTenioiia  ban 
and  there  to  aid  tlie  leader. 
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The  terrors  of  that  "  Blaughter-pkce  "  left  Athdatso  in  peace  for  his  few 
remaining  yean.    He  promulgated  a  code  of  laws,  as  bii  father  and  grand- 
father had  done.    They  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  acGording  to  the 
opinioDB  and  manners  of  the  age.    In  the  payment  of  tithes,  the  king  claima 
no  exception  for  his  "  own  goods  j  both  of  live  stock  and  of  the  year's  earthly 
fruits ;"  and  ho  colls  upon  his  bishops  and  ealdormen  to  do  the  like.  He  com- 
mands his  reeves  "that  ye  entirely  feed  one  poor  Engliahman,  if  ye  have 
him,  or  that  ye  find  another;"    and  that  "ye  redeem  one  'wite-theow' 
(penal  slave)."    We  understand  this  to  apply  to  those  reeves  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  king's  manors ;  on  which  it  was  probable  that  there  was  abund- 
ance, and  that  none,  or  very  few,  of  the  unfree  were  in  the  condition  of  "  a 
poor  Englishman."    It  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  the  whole  land  was  ao 
flourishing,  that  poverty  was  not  readily  to  be  found.    The  criminal  laws 
were  severe  ;  but  they  had  some  discrimination.     No  thief  was  to  be  spared ; 
but  his  age  must  exceed  twelve  yean.    "We  do  not,  now,  put  children  under 
twelve  to  death,  but  we  punish  them,  and  then  leave  them  to  perish.     The 
bishops  and  reeves,  and  guildmen  of  the  City  of  London  ordered  that  "no 
thief  be  spared  over  twelve  pence,  and  no  person  over  twelve  years  ; "  but, 
with  these  limitations,  they  entered  into  a  compact  which  rendered  the  escape 
of  the  plunderer  almost  impossible.    They  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation, common  enough  even  at  this  day,  for  the  prosecution  of  felons.   Each 
member  of  the  Guild  contributed 
fourpence  a-year  for  the  common 
use  J  the  money  was  held  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  men,  who  had  to  de- 
cide, "  what  they  shall  disburse  when 
aught    is    to  pay,  and  what  they 
should  receive  when  money  should 
arise  to  us  at  our  common  suit." 
Our    principle    of   association  for 
pullio  objects,  and  which  coald  only 
exist  under  a  condition  of  individual 
,  freedom,  may   thus    be    distinctly 
traced  to  the  modes  in  which  our 
ancestors  defended  their  property, 
and    asserted    their    rights,     nine 
,  hundred  years  ago. 

Athelstan  died  in  the  year  940, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey   of 
I  Malmesbury.  Two  sons  of  his  uncle 
',  Ethel  ward  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Brunan-burh,    and    the   king    had 
ordered  them  to  be  interred  in  the 
church   which   he   had   so   nchly 
endowed.    What  is  called  the  tomb  of  Athelstan  is  still  shown  at  Malmes- 
bury.     In   a  visit  to    this  interesting  little  town  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  how  the  memory  of  Athelstan  still  lingers  there.     Over  the 
antiquarian  conviction  that  the  noble  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  Norman,  rides 
the  popular  belief  that  the  solemn  porches  and  the  lofty  arches  bel<m|;  to 
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thfl  days  of  AtheUtan.  The  people  hare  ezteoaiTe  commoD-rigbtM ;  and  as 
the  peasant-boy  drives  his  herds  to  the  rich  pastures  watered  by  the  Avon, 
ho  thinks  of  King  AthelBtan,  who  granted  these  rights  to  his  town ;  in  whose 
school  he  learnt  to  read ;  and  whose 
fettiral  he  annually  celebrates  with 
confiding  merriment.  It  is  the  same 
in  other  towns.  Beverley  claimed  to 
send  members  to  parliament  under  a 
charter  of  Athelstan ;  and  many  a  town 
in  the  west  of  England  had  a  statue  of 
the  great  Saion  king.  Some  of  the 
manuscripts  of  his  library  were  pre- 
•wrad  at  Bath,  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation ;  and  thecopy  of  the  Gos- 
pels, ia  Latin,  which  he  presented  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  He 
encouraged  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Saxon,  as  Alfred  had  done  before 
him. 

According  to  the  chroniolere,  Ed- 
mund the  Etheling,  who  had  fought  at 
Brunan-burh,  was  only  eighteen  when 
he  came  to  the  crown.     This  appears 

somewhat  unlikely.     During  his  short  ^^^  i^  Mla-burjAbb^. 

leign  of  about  six  years  he  was  twice 

married.  But  the  removal  of  the  vigorous  Athelstan  was  the  signal  of  fresh 
troubles.  Anlaf  was  called  irom  Ireland,  and  set  up  by  the  Northumbrians 
u  their  king.  He  concluded  a  successful  treaty  with  Edmund,  but  soon 
after  died.  Hia  son  could  not  uphold  tho  power;  and  the  district  was  again 
reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Wessei.  Edmund  had  also 
subdued  the  Britons  of  Cumbria;  and  had  granted  their  lands  to  Malcolm 
of  Scotland,  under  the  condition  of  military  service.  The  alleged  right  of  the 
Scottish  kings  to  "  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  "  was  founded  upon  Edmund's 
gnnt.  The  extent  of  the  homage  thus  claimed  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots  by 
the  kings  of  the  English  has  been  a  perpetnal  dispute  amongst  that  class  of 
antiquaries  who  rejoice  to  learn  what  Time  has  forgotten,  which  Time 
revenges  by  forgetting  what  they  have  learned.*  It  is  not  for  us  to  examine 
into  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  exhumations.  The  young  warrior-king  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  peace,  or  enforce  his  fealty.  The  circumstances  of  his  death, 
in  the  year  946,  exhibit  a  scene  of  Saxon  manners  which  proves  how  strongly 
the  old  disposition  to  employ  physical  force  still  prevailed.  The  king  ia 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Saint  Augustin,  in  his  hall  at  Fucklechurch  in 
Glouceatershire.  An  outlaw  whom  he  had  banished  dares  to  take  his  seat 
amongst  the  gueets.  The  wine-cup  goes  round ;  but  Edmund  discovers  the 
Intruder,  and  commands  his  removal.  Upon  the  man's  resistance,  the  enraged 
prince  rushes  at  him  ;  seizes  him  by  the  hair,  and  dashes  him  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  instant  the  outlaw  (Laws  a  dagger,  and  pluugea  it  into  the 


*  Thcpnntof  the  weU-knonepisnuu  upon  ThODu  Heanw. 
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lH«a8t  of  ^e  ill-fated  Edmund.  The  kiug  instAntly  died ;  nod  the  asBaasin 
mat  cut  to  pieces  hj  the  beholders  of  the  sudden  affny. 

It  is  half  a  century  since  Alfred 
established  the  Saxon  kingdom.  His 
son  and  hia  grandBon  haro  valiantlj 
fought  to  uphold  it.     A  rule  of 
another  character,  more  mighty  than 
the  sword,  is  growing  into  form.    It 
hna  bumble  beginnings.     At   the 
court  of  Athelstan  vM  a  precocious 
youth  of  a  noble  race,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  monastery  of  G-las- 
tonhury.     His  acquirements  wen 
far  above  those  [of  his  time ;   and 
le  pretensions  to  supernatural  com- 
tions.      His    inusical  skill,   and  hia 
ariouB  accomplishments,  rendered  bim 
rite ;  but  his  boasted  visions,  and  his 
IF  talents  and  knowledge,  caused  bim 
regarded  as  a  sorcerer.     This  youth 
unstan ;  for  thirty  years  the  real  go- 
of England.    Driven  from  the  fiivour 
ebtan,  under  the  rude  belief  which 
iced  arts  called  magical  as  the  greatest 
les,  he  was  forced  into  another  mode 
The  seductions  of  the  court  were 
exchanged  for  the  severities  of  the 
The    contest    was    a    bard    one. 
in  was  passionately  in  love  with    » 
suited  to  him  is  rank.     His  uncle 
1  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy ;  and 
ittncbment  was  confided.    The  stem 
lat  the  great  talents  of  his  relative 
career  of  ambition  to  bim,  by  which 
would  be  powerfully  upheld.      The 
tr  common  nature  were  represented 
clings.     Threats  and  blandishments 
to  the  strong  will  of  the  young  man, 
ly  see  misery  in  the  monastic  system. 
:  and  the  enfeebled  mind  was  bowed 
.  Then  Dunstan  renounced  the  world, 
ish  sense  of  renunciation.      But  he 

—  "^—  ^i-^a  subduing  the  world  far  more  com- 

"1h" '.t':L;X"'^<^ta'^    Pletely  by  the  cowl  than  by  the  spear.     In  the 
Atb«i>un'iaoipaii.  ardouTwhich  some  call  insanity.and  others  genius, be 

spumed  the  tame  privations  of  the  ordinary  cell;  and  by  the  aide  of  the  chuitb  ^ 
Glastonbury  be  lived  in  a  wretched  hut,  or  cave,  in  which  he  could  not-  stand 
upright.  As  his  groans  under  the  self-inflicted  scourge  broke  the  midnight 
sileuce,  the  rumour  went  forth  that  he  was  struggling  with  the  evil  one. 
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The  aaiatly  monk  bood  had  votariea.    A  noble  lady  poured  her  fortune  into 

his  lap.     Crowds  came  to  gaze  upon  him  wben  he  emerged  from  his  den  to 

do  the  serrice  of  the  altar.    His  harp  BtHnetimea  sounded  in  the  intervals  of 

his  prayers  and  penances ;  and  the  tap 

of  his  hammer  at  his  forge  shoved 

that  he  was  engaged  in  some  smitb-'s 

work  of  utility  or  ornament.    Out  of 

that  miserahle  hut  came  the  sagadoua    " 

ruler  of  two  kings,  and  the  tyrannous 

oppressor  of  a   third.     TJader   Ed- 

mund,  BuQstan  was  simple  Abbot  of 

Glastonbury.  It  was  a  proUd  step  over 

the  heads  of  his  brethren,  who  hold 

their  easy  way,  untempted  by  any  fiend,  and  not  at  all  covetous  of  saintly 

honours  through  bodily  mortifications.     But  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 

with  all  his  chartered  power — "  as  well  in  causes  known  as  unknown, — in 


nnall  as  in  great,  and  even  in  those  which  are  above  and  under  the  earth,— 
on  diy  land  and  on  the  water ;  on  woods  and  on  plains ;  "  * — this  Abbot  was 
a  humble  man,  compared  with  the  greatness  to  which  a  boundless  ambition 
inight  aspire.  The  narrative  of  bis  career  is,  for  some  time,  the  history  of 
Ei^hvnd, 

Edred,  the  brother  of  Edmnnd,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  after  the  fatal 
How  of  the  outlaw.  Edmund  left  two  very  young  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar. 
Edred  was  of  feeble  constitution  and  of  a  confiding  temper.  His  first  adviser 
WM  the  Chancellor  Turketul,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Brunan-burh. 
In  a  few  years  the  statesman  devoted  himself  to  religion,  and  became  Abbot 
of  Croyland.  He  appears  to  hnve  been  a  just,  as  well  as  a  brave  man ;  for 
^fore  his  resignation  of  his  civil  office,  he  proclaimed  to  the  citizens  of 
London' that  he  was  anxious  to  leave  no  debt  undischarged,  and  to  make 
threefold  reparation  to  any  person  who  bad  sustained  injury  at  bis  honda, 
*  Thus  vDrdi  tu«  in  the  cliarter  to  Duurtiui,  u  giTcrt  in  William  of  Halmcabiuy. 
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Dtmstftn  now  beuune  the  chief  director  of  the  public  aSam  of  the  cotmtiy. 
He  wu,  in  tho  words  of  oue  of  hk  biographers,  "Sex  et  Begit  Imperator" 
King  and  ruler  of  the  King.  He  was  tbe  keeper  of  his  treasures.  He  was, 
most  probablj,  tbe  director  of  his  wan.  During  this  reign,  Northumbria, 
which  had  revolted,  was  fioally  subdued ;  and  Edred,  baring  devastated  the 
land,  changed  its  form  of  government,  and  reduced  it  from  a  kingdom  to  an 
earldom. ^HM^ckljr  king  styled  himself  the  sovereign  of  "the  fourfold 
empire  ^^^^^^Bglo-Saxons,  and  K^orthumbriaos,  Pagans,  and  Britons." 
From  l^^^^^HlearD  that  some  of  the  dominions  were  held  under  Danish 
ch^ftx^^^^^Bvere  still  imcouverted,  and  were  denominated  Pagans. 
Edred  dn^^Ks. 

The  great  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  is  stated  to  have  refused  tbe  see  of 
Winchester,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Edred.  His  dominAtion  was 
perhaps  better  secured  by  his  comparatively  humble  poutioi..  He  was 
planning  a  real  revolution — the  establishment  of  the  monastic  rulo  in 
England,  and  tbe  concurrent  supremacy  of  the  p^wl  power.  The  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  was  tbe  leading  principle  to  be  contended  for,  in  making  the 
Church  Bomish  instead  of  national.  Although  the  strict  canons  of  the 
Anglo-Church  did  not  recognise  a  married  priesthood,  the  law  of  celibacy  bad 
never  been  rigidly  enforced,  especially  amongst  the  parocbinl  clergy.  Their 
marriages  were  discountenanced ;  tbey  were  admonished  or  threatened.  But 
tbe  law  of  nature  was  triumphant  over  the  decrees  of  councils ;  and  the 
English  priests  were  not  forced  into  those  immondities  which  were  the  result 
of  this  ordinance  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Eemble  says,  "we  have  an 
nlmost  unbroken  chain  of  evidence  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  eibortations 
of  the  bishops,  nnd  the  legislation  of  the  witans,  those  at  least  of  the  clergy 
who  were  not  bound  to  a  ccenobitical  order  did  contract  marriage,  and 
openly  avow  the  families  which  were  its  issae."  *  Tbe  monastic  establish- 
ments of  England  were  numerous  before  the  time  of  Dunstan.  But  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  monks  were  not  subjected  to  the  very  strict  rule  of 
theb  founder  Saint  Benedict.  Tbe  conventud  churches  were,  in  many  canes, 
served  by  what  we  call  seculars.  These  priests  lived  in  detached  houses ;  and 
we  may  conceive  that  they,  sometimes,  were  not  patterns  of  self-denial.  It 
was  tbe  mission  of  Dunston  to  reform  what  he  considered,  and  perhaps  in 
many  cases  justly,  as  abuses.  In  some  respects  his  character  has  been 
subjected  to  unnecessary  odium,  through  the  coarse  appreciation  of  his 
monkish  admirers,  who  have  held  him  up  as  the  saintly  Instrument  of  tbe 
divine  judgments  against  the  most  wicked  of  mankind.  During  bis  long 
administration  he  raised  the  power  of  tbe  regulars,  or  monks* to  an  nnpre* 
cedcnted  height;  and  the  extravagant  chroniclers,  who  looked  back  with 
ignorant  admiration  upon  what  he,  and  his  coadjutors,  bad  done  for  their 
order,  have  caused  historians  to  regard  him,  whom  Milton  calls  "  a  strenuous 
bishop,"  OS  a  dangerous  impostor  and  a  tyrannous  fanatic.  In  modem 
times,  his  actions  have  been  examined  with  much  uncandid  criticism,  whether 
adulatory  or  deprecatory.  We  believe  that,  however  unscrupulous  in  the 
exercise  of  his  strong  will,  he  laboured  with  an  honest  parpoae  for  the 
elevation  of  tbe  Church ;  but  that  in  bis  exclusive  devotion  to  that  object, 
iio  brought  about  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  tbe  kingdom. 


*  SixDiu  in  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  H%. 
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Edwy,  callecl  the  Fair,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  imde  by  the  voice  o£ 
the  vitim.     The  boy-king,  who  wu  sixteen,  or  at  most  eighteen,  yean  of  age 
at  hiB  accession,  has  been  stigmatised  by  the  monastic  writers  as  the  moat 
weak,  profligate,  and  '^rannoua  of  unwise  rulers.     Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
supported  by  others  who  had  not  the  prejudices  of  the  cloister,  says,  "  This 
king  wore  the  diadem  not  unworthily ;  but  after  a  prosperous  and  becoming 
commencement  of  bis  reign,  its  happy  promise  was  cut 
death."     In  the  destruction  of  that  happy  promise,  ai 
death,  we  have  a  tragedy  over  which  many  eyes  havewep 
of  Dunstan  in  that  tragedy  has  made  his  name  hateful 
piteous  tale  of  "  Edwy  and  Elgiva  "  has  been  received  w 
Disputed  as  the  popular  belief  has  been  by  polemical  writers,  the  poetical 
aspect  of  the  story  will  always  supersede  the  fanatical.     The  one  is  natural 
and  consistent ;  the  other  is  imoat^^  and  disiugonuous.    Nor  is  the  evidence, 
taken  altogether,  insufficient  to  rebut  the  calumnies  with  which  the  lives  of 
these  poor  victims  of  an  unscrupulous  policy  have  been  overshadowed.    W^ 
have  carefully  examined  that  evidence,  and  we  shall  tell  the  story  as  we 
collect  it  out  of  many  contradictory  narratives,  most  of  them  defiled  by  the 
prurient  scandals  of  those  who,  in  blackening  Edwy  and  his  beloved  one, 
endeavour  to  justiiy  their  oppresBors.* 

The  coronation  of  the  young  king  followed  quickly  after  his  accession. 
His  witan  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  before  the  altar  he  had 
himself  taken  the  oath  to  his  subjects.  The  coronation  feast  succeeds.  The 
king  sits  at  the  banquet  surrounded  by  timid  friends,  and  suspicious  enemies. 
He  has  taken  the  oath  that  be  will  hold  God's  Church,  and  all  the  Christian 
people  of  his  realm,  in  true  peace.t  But  at  that  banquet  there  ore  ministers 
of  God's  Church  who  boar  towards  each  other  the  most  deadly  hostility. 
"Ho  despised  the  advice  of  his  counsellorB,"  says  Malmesbury.  The  coun- 
sellon  that  ho  found  in  possession  of  power,  were  Dunstnn  and  his  friends, 
the  leaders  of  one  great  party.  Edwy,  who  is  accused  with  having  considered 
!Edred  an  usurper,  fell  into  the  bonds  of  the  leaders  of  another  party.  At  this 
coronation  feast  the  king  retired  early.  As  was  the  invariable  custom  at  these 
Ssxon  banquets,  there  was  excessive  use  of  wine,  and  the  passions  of  men  wero 
proportionately  excited.  The  assembly  murmured,  with  some  reason,  at  the 
absence  of  the  king.  Dimstan  and  another  went  forth  ;  and  bursting  into 
£dwy's  private  chamber,  found  him  in  the  company  of  Elgiva  and  her  mother 
£tbe]giva.  The  abbot  seized  the  youth,  and  forcibly  dragged  him  bock  to 
the  hall.  It  has  been  called  an  act  of  sudden  passion.  To  us  it  appears  an 
net  of  the  most  profound  policy.  The  authority  of  the  monk  was  tottering ; 
and  he,  for  this  reason,  asserted  his  power  before  the  assembled  people. 
Dr.  Lingard  says  of  Dunstan,  "  As  the  treasurer  of  Edred,  and  the  executor 
of  his  last  testament,  he  had  disappointed  the  rapacity  of  the  prince."  That 
rapacity  consisted  in  demanding  IVom  the  abbot  of  Olastonbury  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.     "The  king  all  along  had  entertained  suapicions  of 

•  ThoM  who  are  mrions  to  inform  ttcnuelves  upon  the  conlroTcrUd  point*  of  these  p(i»e«g«» 
uf  hiitw?  iliould,  ftfter  rekding  Dr.  Lingard'g  a(at«menlfl  in  hia  "  Hiatorr  of  Bagl.ini),"  (ind 
"  Antiqiiities  of  the  Anglo-Chimh,"  refer  to  Ur.  Allen's  artloles  in  tlio  Bdinbnrgh  Roriew,  toIi. 

-h  See  the  onth  ndmiourtertd  to  Bthc1b?rt,  in  KemUc's  "fnxons  in  Bnglnnil,"  toI.  il, 
p.  36. 
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DuoBtan,  because  he  had  been  entnuted  with  the  ciutodj  of  the  royal 
tieuures."  *  Labouring  under  Btupicion— perhaps  reproached  at  that  coro- 
nation feast,  where  even  bishops  might  be  inebriated  without  offence  to 
public  opinion, — the  bold  minister  of  Edred  seized  upooaB  slight  violation  of 
propriety  on  the  part  of  Edwy,  to  insult  and  degrade  him.  Dunstan  was 
bamshed ;  and  the  king  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  great  abbot's  authority.  He  chose  his  side,  perhaps,  India- 
ereetly.  4.  BttfUj  party  of  the  aristocracy,  a  fanatical  and,  therefore,  influ- 
ential atftf  tf  ^B  <^ergy,  combined  against  him.  In  such  contests  there  ia 
liti^  mU/pMf/tf  Bud  ChristiaD.  charity  is  trodden  under  foot  by  what  is 
called  CoRHtian  zeal.  Edwy's  new  counsellors  advised  strong  measures 
against  their  opponents ;  and  their  opponents  revenged  themselves  by  loading 
the  king  and  his  female  fnenda  with  obloquy,  such  as  Tacitus  more  justly 
bestowed  upon  the  frightftd  profligacy  of  his  time.  £dwy  met  the  scandal 
as  alone  it  could  be  met.  Elgiva  became  his  wife.  No  monkirii  abuse  can 
rail  away  tiie  &ct,  that  in  a  dociunent  of  undoubted  authority — an  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  lands  between  Bishop  Byrhthelm  and  Abbot  Ethelwold, — 
tlie  following  entry  appears  : — "  And  this  was  by  leave  of  King  Eadwig ;  and 
these  are  the  witnesses:  .£ligyfu,  the  king's  wife,  and  iGthelgyfu,  the 
king's  wife's  mother;  Bishop  .^Ifsige,  Bishop  Oswnl^  Bish<^  Coenwald; 
Byrhthnoth,  the  ealdorman;  ^Ifheah,  the  King's  dapifer;  Eadric,  liis 
brother."  f  Hr.  Eiemble  says,  "  This,  then,  was  not  a  thing  done  in  a  comer, 
and  the  testimony  is  conclusive  that  .^Stgyfu  was  Eadwig's  queen." 
.  .,  The  imputations  against  Elgiva  thus  signally  failed.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more  terrible  in  reserve  than  the  dirt  which  Dunstan  and  his  adherents 
threw  at  her  and  her  mother.  A  plot  was  got  up  to  separate  the  young 
queen  &om  her  husband,  under  the  plea  that  the  marriage  was  witlun  the 
forbidden  degrees.  They  were  "  to  gesybbe," — too  nearly  related.  There 
was  no  solemn  aet  of  separation.  Upon  the  banishment  of  Dunstan,  there 
was  soon  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Edwy,  Odo,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cfoiterbury,  was  a  Dane.  His  influence  in  Korthumbria  waa  very  great,  and 
he  instigated  a  general  rising  in  that  old  settlement  of  the  Danes.  In  a  very 
short  time,  Edwy  had  to  divide  his  dominion  with  his  brother  Edgar,  who 
was  set  iip,  not  as  a  sub-ruler,  hut  as  a  solo  king.  The  rebellious  subject 
came  to  Edwy  and  his  queen  with  the  terrible  powers  of  the  Church.  Their 
marriage  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  prelates  and  nobles.  Their  consanguinity 
was  probably  of  the  slighteEt  kind.  But  Odo  was  resolved  to  cxerviso  his 
tyranny  ;  as  it  was  long  exercised  by  ambitious  popes  and  rapadoua  prelates, 
who  would  tear  loving  hearts  asunder,  or  give  them  dispensation,  as  best 
suited  their  cold  and  calculating  natures.  Odo  knew  how  to  destroy  Edwy 
throi^h  his  aflections,  and  thus  remove  the  great  obstacle  to  the  projects  of 
the  monastic  leaders.  He  dragged  Elgiva  from  her  husband.  There  is  here 
some  confusion  in  the  narrative  of  the  sad  sequel  of  the  violence.  A  lady 
was  forcibly  sent  to  Ireland,  after  being  disfigured  by  hot  searing  irons ;  she 
escnped  back  to  England  ;  waa  seized  by  the  adherents  of  the  party  opposed 

•  Lingird;  "History."  Third  editJoB.  Thin  note,  from  Wallingfttrd,  wns  lubseqaBiitlj 
emitted,  after  Mr.  Allen  bod  pointed  oat  thnt  WnJlingford  attji,  that  on  aoconnt  of  that 
■uspicion  tilt  property  of  DnnitMi  van  Beqneetered. 

+  The  document  occurs  in  tva  mannscriptB  in  tbe  Britith  UDaenm.     Scr  Kemble,  roL  iL 
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to  "Bdwy,  aad  was  put  to  a  cruel  death.  It  ia  pretended  that  the  Tictjm  was 
the  mistress  and  not  the  wife  of  Edw;';  and  that  the  miatresB  was  EthelgivA. 
Br.  Lingard  has  constructed  his  narrative  of  these  events  upon  a  principle 
which  exhihits  little  of  the  impartiality  of  the  historian's  office,  and  faia 
cold  notice  of  the  crimes  of  the  churchmen  is  scarcely  indicative  of  the 
humanity  of  a  Christian.  .  "  At  Gloucester,  she  (Ethelgiva)  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pursuers,  who  with  their  swords  divided  the  sinews  of  her 
legs,  a  cruel  but  nol  vnumal  mode  of  ptmMment  in  fhat  age.  After  lingering 
in  great  torments  for  a  few  days,  she  expired."  We  may  helieyo,  if  the 
qiologists  of  Odo  so  desire  it,  that  two  crimes  were  committed, — that  the 
mother  of  the  queen  was  hamstrung ;  and  that  the  Queen  met  some  unknown 
death  in  forced  seclusion.  Of  Elgiva  we  hear  no  more.  The  tady  who  died 
under  "  the  not  nuusual  mode  of  punishment,"  met  her  fate  at  Gloucester. 
There,  also,  died  Edwy,  after  a  reipn  of  four  years.  "Whether  he  was  mur- 
dered, or  whether  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  we  are  not  satisfactorily  Informed. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  monastic  chroniclers  to  date  the  triumph  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order  in  England  from  the  "  miserable  end,"  ae  they  honestly  call  it, 
of  him  whom  they  designate  as  "the  wanton  youth."  AVe  believe  with 
Kr.  Henry  Taylor,  that  "  the  success  of  the  monastic  faction  in  decrying  him 
with  the  people  was  not  so  complete  as  the  merely  political  events  of  his 
reign  might  lead  us  to  suppose  ;  "  and  that  "  bis  name  ('  Eadwig ')  having 
been  supplanted  by  its  diminutive  '  Edwy,'  seema  to  indicate  a  sentiment  of 
tenderness  and  pity  as  popularly  connected  with  him  from  the  first."  * 

*  Frsfaca  to  tha  btnutifnl  luBtoriail  dramn  of  "  Bdiria  ttie  Pur." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CuasUin  ;  ntMbution  to  him  of  mirftculong  powers. — Hia  elCTntino  to  tbe  primuy. — Btnte  ol  tli« 
AnslO'Church.— Gntbedrals  uid  Chunhea. — FroTiaion  for  tbs  Clorg}-. — Tbe  parieli-priciit. 
— DuDgton'a  refiTiDB. — EdgM'.—EitrnTiigtuit  pniiw  of  hia  reign. — Hia  licentiouBncaa  uid 
osteDUtion. — Edgnr  ui  iuxtrument  in  Uie  huida  of  IhmstAn. — Edwnrd  ;  liia  acceanoD 
uid  murder. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  historiaD,  however  difficult  it  may  be,  to  endeavour 
to  repreBcnt  actions  "  in  sequence,  aa  they  were  ;  not  in  the  lump  ns  they  are 
thrown  down  before  ua."  "We  use  Mr.  Carlyle's  words  when  he  points  out 
tlie  error,  with  regnrd  to  such  men  as  Cromwell,  of  "  Buhatituting  the  goal 
of  their  career  for  the  course  and  starting-point  of  it,"  *  For  this  reason, 
wliatever  might  have  been  the  early  schemes  of  ambition  flostmg  in  the  mind 
of  Dunstan,  we  make  no  attempt  to  show  that  it  was  a  consistent  plan  of  his 
life  to  degrade  a  king,  to  embitter  hia  existence,  to  hunt  him  to  the  death. 
But  men  of  Dunstan's  vigour  of  character  seize  upon  accidents  to  shape  their 
speculations  into  deeds  which  sliall  dcterrniiio  all  subsequent  octiou.     The 
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indiscretion  of  the  king  was  the  opportunity  of  the  monk.  When  he  dragged 
£dwy  from  the  hulies'  bower  to  encoDcteF  the  tumult  of  the  bonqueting- 
haU,  the  moment  had  come  at  vhich  the  crafty  '  ingener'  should  put  the 
match  to  the  mine.  He  risked  the  chance  that  he  might  "  boist  on  hia 
own  petar."  He  humiliated  one  who  was  his  enemy ;  and  in  that  humi- 
liaticm  he  deatroyed  half  the  danger  of  the  contest  into  which  he  foresaw  that 
be  must  enter. 

There  is,  we  cooceive,  no  eridrace  which  more  distinctly  shows  the 
formidable  nature  of  this  contest,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on, 
than  the  attribution  to  Sunstan  of  miraculous  powers.  Abbot  first,  theit 
bishop,  then  archbisbop,  be  was  not  to  fight  against  married  presbyters  and 
secular  canons  with  the  simple  weapons  of  his  strong  wilt  and  his  vast 
ability ;  but  all  terrors  and  seductions  of  superstition  were  to  be  called  in,  to 
hallow  bis  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  whether  earls  or  churls.  The 
records  of  these  things  were  not  inventions  of  the  monastic  writers  after  hia 
lime,  but  were  delivered  to  them  upon  the  evidence  of  Dunatan's  disciples 
and  his  contemporary  biographer  Osbeme.  There  was  nothing  too  extra- 
TBgant  or  too  impious  to  be  narrated,  which  might  raise  Dunstan  to  the 
poaition  of  art  idol,  before  whom  the  ignorant  Saion  ajid  the  half-converted 
Dane  might  fall  down  end  prostrate  themselves  in  slavish  adoration.  Hia 
temptations  in  the  cave  at  Glastonbury,  when  he  assaulted  the  evil  one  with 
the  instrument  of  hia  trade  (even  as  Luther  did  with  his  great  instrument, 
the  inkstand),  by  tweaking  him  by  the  nose  with  his  red-liot  tongs,  are 
ludicrous  fables,  adapted  only  to  the  coarsest  minds.  But  they  awed  the 
peasant  as  he  listened  to  the  wondrous  stories  in  his  smoky  hovel ;  and  he 
trembled  to  know  that  the  triumphant  enemy  of  the  devil  and  of  the  married 
priest  was  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  noble  ladies,  as  they  sat  round  the 
fire  with  their  embroidery  and  their  spindles,  rejoiced  that  they  were  not  such 
as  the  wicked  Elgiva ;  and  that  they  bved  at  a  time  so  favoured  by  Heaven  as 
to  send  down  the  holy  dove  to  light  upon  the  head  of  the  great  archbishop 
when  he  was  performing  bis  first  mass.  The  fierce  ealdorman  hung  up  bis 
annour  when  Edgar  became  king,  for  he  was  solemnly  told  that  at  Edgar's  bi^ ' 
Dunstan  heard  on  angelic  voice  saying,  / , 

"  Peace  to  England  so  long  as  this  child 
shall  reign  and  our  Sunstan  survives." 
Armed  with  these  instruments  of  impos- 
ture, in  addition  to  his  own  commanding 
ability — despising  probably,  in  bis  inmost 

heart,  the  ui:ificeB  of  his  partisans,  but  BiiTBrPeoD    of  Ed 

tolerating  them  as  necessary  means  for 

the  accomplishment  of  an  important  end — Dunstan  was  indisputable  governor 
of  the  country  through  the  reign  of  Edgar.  The  king  was  still  a  mere  boy 
when  Edwy  waa  removed.  He  was  only  thirteen  when  the  Jand  was  divided 
between  him  and  bis  brother.  Dunstan  had  then  returned  from  his  eitle, 
and  there  was  no  formidable  barrier  to  his  highest  exaltation.  He  first 
became  bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  then  allowed  to  hold  the  seo  of 
London  at  the  same  time  with  Worcester.  Men  of  great  talent  and  learning 
were  his  devoted  supporters.  Odo,  the  fierce  primate,  in  consecrating  him 
to  Worcester,  named  him  as  archbisbop  of  Canterbury,  as  if  electing  his  owa 
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■uocMMr ;  and  averred  th&t  he  bo  spoke  under  the  immediste  inflnence  of  the 
H0I7  Qhost.  Upon  the  death  of  Odo,  which  happened  within  two  years  of 
that  of  !Bdwy,  whom  Odo  had  truly  murdered,  DimataiL  accomplished  the 
audaciouB  anticipation. 

To  nnderatand  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Church  at  ttiis  remarkable  period — 
a  period  which  carried  its  influence  onward  through  five  centuries — we  must 
look  back,  very  briefiy,  upon  its  past  history.  The  first  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments were  of  the  mousstic  character.  Certain  brethren,  with  a  head 
or  bishop,  were  planted  in  populous  places,  and  lands  were  assigned  to  them 
for  their  support.  From  these  houses  were  teachers  sent  forth  to  collect  ibe 
people,  for  prayer  and  for  exhortation,  around  holy  crosses*  or  in  conveDient 


CniH*  at  Suidtach. 

buildingg.  Sometimes  these  buildings  were  the  temples  of  rough  stones 
where  the  Saxons  had  worshipped  Thor  and  "Woden  within  the  sacred 
boundary  of  a  settled  district.  As  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  population 
became  a  consequence  of  the  progressive  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  going 
t  Baodbach,   in  Cbeebiic,  ue  held  to  ^long  to  tlie  flra(  ■(»  of 
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forth  &om  the  moiusteiy  of  ministeni  of  religion  into  BimouDdiiig  districts 
becvne  incoiiTeaieut ;  &iid  chnrchea  were  planted,  where  a  dailj*  service  wu 
performed  bj  &  resident  priest.  Theae,  too,  had  lands  aasigned  for  their 
Bupport.  In  course  of  time  the  piety  of  kings,  sad  nobles,  and  rich  franklins, 
raised  np  numerons  endowed  churches  throughout  the  land;  whilst  the 
collegiate  eetablishments, 
with  bishops  at  their  head, 
increased  in  proportion. 
Of  the  Saxon  cathedrab 
there  are  no  remains  which 
can  gi?e  us  an  adequate 
notion  of  plan  or  decora 
tion.  There  is,  however 
a  description  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Canterhuiy  by 
Edmer,  the  singer,  before 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1070; 
which  shows  that  "it  wai 
a  double  apse  cathedral, 
like  those  of  Germany, 
with  lateral  entrances,  one 
on  the  north,  the  other  on 
the  south  side.  Behind  the 
eastern  apse  was  a  circular 
baptistery  erected  by  Cuth- 
bert,  the  eleventh  arch- 
bishop." This  was  for  the 
foUowing  purposes,  accord- 
ing  to  Edmer :  "  that  bap- 
tisms might  be  celebrated 
therein;  that  certain  judi- 
cial trials  that  were  for- 
merly carried  on  in  the 
church  might  be  held  there ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  archbishops  might 
therein  be  buried,  thus  de- 
parting irom  the  ordinary 
ancient  custom  of  burial 
beyond  the  walla  of  the 
ci^.""  There  are  many 
fragments  of  Saxon  churches 
— a  tower,  &  portion    of 

will,  a  door,  &  window  j  but  '™'  "^  ^''^  ^"*™  '^"^ 

amidst  some  controrersy,  the  general  belief  is,  that  there  is  no  complete  chnicb 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  ascribed  to  the  period  before  the  conquest.  The 
plain  round  arches  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles  of  St.  Michael's 

'  8«Mr,  PBTgn«on'«  beautifnl  "lilmtraUd  Hdndbook  of  Arehilecton^"  vol.  ii-  f-SH. 
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Cbnrch,  &t  St.  Albans,  are  prouoimced  to  be  Saxon.  The  tower  of  Earl's 
Barton,  in  Leiceaterahire,  is  beld  to  be  undoubtedly  Saxon ;  and  it  has  very 
rentarkable  cborocteristica  of  the  Saxon  style.  We  lure  also  the  pictorial  re- 
preaentation  of  a  Saxon  churcb,  in  a  miniature  accompanying  a  Pontifical  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Bouen ;  whicb  lepresenta  the  ceremony  of  dedicatioru 


3%e  form  of  the  churcti  is  very  curioua;  and,  although  the  perspective,  and 
tho  proportions  of  parts,  are  altogether  &lBe,  we  see  that  the  towers,  ths 
ornamental  iron-work  of  the  door,  and  the  cock  on  the  steeple,  were  much 
the  same,  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago,  as  in  recent  times.* 

The  clergy  were  amply  provided  for.  Tithe,  at  first  a  free  gift,  became 
established  as  a  right  by  law.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence,  however, 
that  the  tenth  paxt  of  the  produce  was  not  wholly  appropriated  to  tho 
undivided  uses  of  the  churchmen,  and  the  repairs  of  the  church ;  but  that  the 
poor  were  to  be  assisted  out  of  the  tithe ;  not  as  a  matter  of  compassion,  but 
as  liaving  a  direct  claim  to  one-third  of  the  amount  collected.  The  principle 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  seventh  century;  and  it 
was  adopted  into  the  secular  law  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  reign 
of  £thelred :  "  And  concerning  tithe,  the  king  and  Ms  witan  have  chosen 
and  said,  as  right  it  is,  that  the  third  part  of  the  tithe  which  belongs  to  the 
Church  shall  go  to  the  reparation  of  the  church,  and  a  second  part  to  the 
servants  of  Glod,  and  a  third  part  to  God's  poor  and  needy  men  in  thntldom."t 
But  what  we  now  call  the  voluntary  principle  entered  very  largely  into  tho 
means  of  the  Saxon  clergy,  in  addition  to  their  tithes  and  their  glebe.  The 
obUtiona  of  the  laity  were  abundant ;  and  there  were  other  modes  of  com- 
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mkndiiig  an  amplQ  reyenue,  such  u  commutAtionH  for  peumce,  vhich  Appear 
not  quite  ao  honourable  to  the  recipients.  But  whatever  might  be  the  avidity 
for  voridlj  advantagea,  either  in  the  co&Tentual  establishments  or  amongst 
the  parish  priests,  we  cannot  doubt  that  without  their  miuistrations  the  whole 
fabric  of  Anglo-Saxon  society  would  have  fallen  into  primitive  barbarism. 
Xtowever  deplorable  vrore  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  at  any  era,  between 
the  departure  of  the  Boman,  and  the  coming  of  the  Norman,  there  was  the 
pure  light  of  the  Christian  doctrine  always  shining  through  the  darkness. 
"We  may  well  believe  that  amongst  the  vast  number  of  presbyters  residing  in 
their  own  parishes,  but  under  the  control  of  the  bishops  through  their  deans, 
there  were  many  who  commanded  more  sincere  respect  by  their  domestic 
nrtues,  than  the  monks  could  command  by  their  ascetic  Bedusion.  The  married 
priest,  surrounded  by  the  cultivators  of  his  pariah,  was  himself  a  cultivator. 
He  was  their  spiritual  adviser,  but  he  was  also  their  sympathising  friend. 
If  th^ rejoiced  when  "the  Lord  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness" — 
if  they  wept  when  the  pestilence  that  walketh  unseen  came  upon  them — they 
rejoiced  and  they  wept  together.  The  servant  of  the  altar  did  not  live  apart 
irom  the  tiller  of  the  earth.  The  poor  did  not  receive  their  alms  at  the  gate 
of  the  abbey  &om  the  stern  cellarer,  when  there  was  a  parish  pnest  nigher  to 
their  wants.  So  was  of  his  neighbours'  families,  and  they  of  his.  His  chUdren 
went  out  with  their  children  to  gather  the  May  blossom,  and  to  bring  in  the 
Christmas  evergreen  for  his  church.  His  wife  knew  the  sorrows  and  the  joys 
of  their  wives.  This  state  of  things  Duneton  came  to  break  down.  The 
priest  was  unskilled  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  cloister.  Dunstan  would 
Bupplant  him  with  one  that  could  paint  breviari^,  and  knew  the  precise 
intonation  of  the  G-regorian  chaunt.  The  priest  was  attached  to  his  home 
and  his  village.  Dunstan  would  thrust  him  forth  to  make  room  for  one  who 
had  no  affections  but  for  the  discipline  which  had  been  newly  brought  from 
the  Abbey  of  Fleury.  The  priest  had  national  feelings,  and  venerated  the 
seal  of  Augustin  and  the  wisdom  of  Al&ed.  He  should  have  no  country  but 
the  church,  and  no  veneration  but  for  Dunstan  and  the  sovereign  pontiff.  It 
was  the  first  great  battle  for  a  dominant  ecdesiaatical  power  in  England. 
That  battle  has  been  fought  over  and  over  again ;  but  the  assailants  of 
leUgiooB  liberty,  however  triumphant  for  a  time,  never  broke  down  the  eternal 
principles  of  right  which  were  opposed  to  th^ir  pretensions. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  and  uncharitable  to  affirm  that,  in  disturbing  the 
Iong-«stablished  infiuence  of  the  seculars  in  the  conventual  churches,  and  of 
the  married  priests  in  their  rural  pariahea,  Dunstan  and  his  intruments  had 
no  great  public  good  in  view.  Coming  from  such  a  hater  of  episcopacy  as 
Milton,  it  is  startling  to  find  him  saying  of  Dunstan  that  he  was  "a  strenuoua 
faiaht^,  zealouB  without  dread  of  person,  and,  for  augbt  appears,  the  best  of 
nuDy  ages,  if  he  busied  not  himself  too  much  in  secular  o&irs."  Milton 
was  too  well  read  in  our  early  history  not  to  know  that  the  bishop  was  an 
essential  administrator  of  "  secular  affairs ;"  and  that  his  superior  knowledge 
neoeaaarily  made  him  a  superior  administrator  to  the  ealdornton  or  aheri&l 
The  administration  of  Dunstan  kept  the  country  free  from  external  attacks, 
Bod  &om  domestic  disturbsnce,  during  the  reign  of  Edgar.  But,  probably 
from  an  honest  conviction  of  the  absence  of  all  the  higher  qualities,  except 
courage,  in  the  ranks  of  thanes,  and  of  the  general  disposition  to  Bonsual 
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pleaeures  in  the  masa  of  the  population,  he  Bonght  to  ettabliBh  8ii  order  that. 
Bet  aput  fkim  the  world,  should  afford  models  of  piet;^  and  aelf-denial.  He 
relied  too  much  on  the  influences  of  a  body  of  religions  and  learned  men 
Bepai&ted  from  the  people.  In  the  seclusion  of  the  monasteiy,  according  to 
hia  views,  there  would  be  assemblies  of  earnest  devotees,  Btriving  for  no 
personal  advantages,  but  wholly  dedicated  to  the  wel&re  of  their  conunanities. 
In  their  quiet  retreats  they  would  furnish  examples  of  the  purest  lives.  They 
would  dedicate  the  houra  spared  &om  the  service  of  religion  to  the  pursuits 
of  learning  and  the  arts.  They  would  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
in  which  Bomo  spoke  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  They  would  multiply 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  language,  and  be  the  recorders  of  their 
country's  history,  in  the  same  universal  tongue.  They  would  be  the  artists 
of  their  time — the  arcbiteda  and  the  painters.  Many  induatrions  and  holy 
men,  no  doubt,  were  found  in  these  communitiea ;  and  many  of  these  things 
they  did,  and  did  them  welL  To  them  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  know- 
ledge of  our  past  history,  imperfect  and  prejudiced  as  are  many  of  their 
relations.  Their  architecture  has,  to  a  great  extent,  perished;  but  their 
successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  may  still  be  seen  in  many  a  manu- 
script of  their  undoubted  work.  The  contemporary  of  Bunstan,  Ethelwold, 
is  called  the  "  father  of  monks."  He  left  a  wonderful  specimen  of  what  the 
monkish  artists  could  do,  in  hia  "Benedictional."*  But  all  these  accomplish- 
ments were  not  for  the  people ;  and  they  could  produce  little  influence  upon 
the  people.  The  monks  handed  the  torch  of  knowledge  from  one  to  another, 
as  they  ran  their  course.  But  that  was  no  light  to  illuminate  a  nation. 
Bishop  Ethelwold  ejected  the  secular  priests  firom  Winchester,  and  rebuilt 
the  cathedral ;  and  he  established  monks  in  every  part  of  England,  as  his 
panegyrists  record.  Oswald  drove  away  all  the  clerks  "  who  preferred  their 
wives  to  the  church."  In  this  process  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
people,  whom  the  seculars  and  clerks  had  taught,  vrere  getting  wiser  or  better; 
or  that  the  monks,  with  public  and  private  property  heaped  upon  them,  were 
not  destroying  "the  bones,"  whilst  they  took  "the  flesh  and  iat"  of  the 
realm.t 

The  reign  of  Edgar  was  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  of  peace.  With  the 
exception  of  an  invasion  of  "Wales,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  tribute,  he 
carried  on  no  war  in  this  island.  The  country,  too,  was  unmolested  by  the 
rovers  of  the  Baltic.  The  great  spttlementa  which  the  North-men  had  effected 
were  sufficient  to  absorb,  for  a  little  while,  all  the  restless  spirits  who  still 
remained  in  the  condition  of  lawless  adventurers.  Edgar  had  been  educated 
under  the  care  of  a  Dane ;  and  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Banish 
population.  Amongst  these  he  naturally  found  partisans  instead  of  rebels. 
They  looked  upon  the  sweeping  ecclesiastical  clumges  of  his  reign  with  less 
suspicion  than  the  people  of  the  Saxon  provinces ;  for  their  Christiamty  was 
comparatively  new,  and  tbey  were  as  ready  to  receive  a  clergy  of  monks  as  a 

*  TUs  mBUDSCript  of  Uie  tenth  ccntnr;  is  in  Uie  libiUT  of  the  Dnbe  of  Deronthira.  The  boek 
b  described  in  the  24th  Tolnme  of  tiie  "  Archnologik, "  with  thirtj  beantiM  enjpsvings  of  the 
vouderfbl  miiiiatnim  with  -nhiI^h  thif  reiiurkable  ToInme  ii  kdorned.  The  wood-cut  we  ^ve  ii 
eo]H«d  from  oue  of  tlieao. 

i*  "Indeed  one  nu;  eafel;  affirm  that  the  nnltitade  of  noiiuteria  in-Hted  the  inTamon,  ind 
ftcilitBlod  Ibe  conqoest,  of  the  Duie*  orer  England,  beoHue  Bn^ind  bad  at  Uiie  time  more  Beek 
or  &t  than  bonsi^  wlMrein  the  itaeDgth  of  ■  bodr  oooDiti — more  monki  than  nilitai;  mou" 
Tnlln;  "Ohnreh  Hiitoiy." 
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clergy  of  eeculsrs.  But  out  of  tluB  peace  of  siiteen  years  were  to  come 
fearful  wars  and  bitter  hamiliotioiui.  The  great  Saion  heart  was  to  be  held 
in  mbjectioa  to  the  BaniBh  preponderance,  which  had  been  unnatomlly 
fostered  by  Dunatan  for  party  purpOBca.     In  his  haads  the  king  was  a  mere 
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pageant.  There  ia  notbing  more  repulsive  than  the  extravagant  praises  which 
the  monastic  writerH  have  bestowed  upon  this  licentioua  and  ostentatious  puppet 
of  a  bold  and  sagacious  minister.  Whenever  wo  can  distinctly  see  Edgar  lumself, 
we  find  a  selfish,  arrogant,  and  cruel  prince.  To  us  it  ia  of  little  consequence 
that  a  monkish  chronicler  tells  us  "  that  no  king,  either  of  his  own,  or  of 
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former  times  in  Eng^d,  could  be  justly  and  ttMy  compared  to  Edgar."  • 
"We  trace  the  absurd  praise  to  its  source,  when  the  same  writer  records  thst 
"scarcely  does  a  year  elapse  in  the  Chronicles  in  wtiich  he  did  not  buiid  some 
new  monastery."  But  it  is  important  that,  eren  with  regard  to  such  a  poor 
atom  of  post  humanity,  the  great  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  should  not 
be  confounded.  The  stories  which  eten  his  panegyrists  record  of  his  private 
actions,  and  the  attrihutoa  which 
they  assign  to  him  of  regal  pomp, 
would  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  lux- 
urious age  of  monarchical  despotism, 
than  to  that  of  a  limited  Saxon  king. 
Edgar, — of  whom  it  is  written,  "  He 
reared  up  Ood'a  honour,  he  loved 
God's  law,  he  preserved  the  people's 
peace,  the  best  of  all  the  kings  that 
were  before  in  the  memory  of  man,"t 
— is  recorded,  in  the  same  pages,  to 
have  murdered  his  friend  and  foster- 
brother,  that  he  might  marry  his 
widow ;  and  to  have  torn  a  nun  from 
her  convent  to  be  the  victim  of  his 
gross  appetites.  The  story  of  Elfrida 
was  a  popular  one  in  Malmesbury's 
time  1  and  it  will  hold  a  place  in 
history,  for  it  belongs  to  the  romance 
of  histoiy.  The  king  heard  of  the 
lady's  beauty,  and  be  sent  bis  favour- 
ite, Athelwald,to  report  to  him  if  the 
universal  praise  was  true,  of  one  who 
lived  in  seclusion  from  the  court. 
Athelwold  became  violently  in  love 
with  the  lady ;  and  upon  his  return 
concealed  from  the  king  the  impres- 
sion which  her  charms  had  made 

of  her  attractions;  and  subsequently 
married  her.  The  truth  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  luxurious  king ;  and  he 
announced  to  hia  thane  that  he  would  visit  him  and  his  bride.  The  terrified 
Athelwold  exhorted  his  wife  to  exhibit  herself  as  a  slattern,  and  to  conceal  her 
fascinations  under  a  coarse  deportment.  The  ambitious  woman  had  another 
policy.  She  put  on  her  gayest  adornings  and  her  most  encouraging  smiles. 
Edgar  and  Elfrida  came  to  a  perfect  understanding.  Athelwold  was  run 
through  by  the  king  with  a  javelin,  when  hunting  with  him.  Elfrida  became 
Edgar's  queen.  To  make  up  the  complete  picture,  Malmeshury  records  that 
Edgar  extended  his  protection  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  Athelwold,  because 
the  youth,  being  asked  by  his  royal  master  how  he  liked  the  sport  in  which  his 
father  fell,  replied,  "  I  ought  not  to  be  displeased  with  that  which  gives  you 
pleasure."  The  duplicity  of  Athelwold,  the  profligate  ambition  of  Elfrida, 
*  lIiIiDMbiii7,  book  ii  chtip.  vUi.  f  Qaoled  b  Lisfud  Iron  the  Sues  Ghroaidc. 
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tho  fsrocitj  of  Edgar,  and  the  dastardly  coldness  of  the  s/cophantio  boy, 
aihibit  a  state  of  morals  which  ia  not  bvourable  to  the  cultiratieD  of  Suon 
Bjmpathiea. 

To  corer  the  memory  of  Edgar's  crimes  we  are  summoned  by  his  admirers 
to  gate  npon  hia  pomp.  Of  the  most  diminntire  body,  be  Tould  challenge 
any  per«<Hi,  however  ^«Bt  in  statore,  to  fight  with  him.  Eeoneth,  kiDg  ot 
Bcotland,  who  was  a  g:uest  at  his  court,  made  some  offenaive  remark  as  to  the 
power  which  had  been  established  by  "such  a  swry  little  fellow."  Edgar 
.  innted  him  to  a  priTate  conference  in  a  wood,  and  then  proposed  a  dud. 
Tbe  sturdy  Scot  fell  at  hia  feet,  say  the  chroniden,  and  tendered  his  aub- 
mission.  Edgar  made  kings  his  watermen.  At  Cheater,  Kenneth,  king  of 
the  Scots;  Malcolm,  king  of  the  Cumbrians  ;  Maccua,  king  of  the  Isles  i  kings 
of  tbe  Britons ;  kings  of  the  Irish ;  do  homage  to  him,  and  say  each,  "  I 
become  your  man."  Then,  the  king  of  Albion,  the  supreme  king,  takes  his 
barge,  and,  sitting  at  the  helm,  is  rowed  down  the  Dee  by  his  eight  royal 
Tassals ;  and  at  tbe  banquet  he  exultingly  tells  his  nobles,  that  his  successors 
may  well  call  themselves  kings,  since  they  will  be  the  inheritors  of  his  honour 
■nd  glory.  His  immediate  successor  will  perish  at  tbe  bidding  of  his  infiunous 
infei  and  the  son  of  the  guilty  marriage  will  grovel  in  the  dust  before  the 
Dmish  power,  and  reduce  his  kingdom  to  tbe  lowest  depth  of  disgrace. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  corrupt  manners  of  a  people, 
and  the  mistaken  policy  of  their  rulers,  produce  their  iustant  retribution  of 
national  suffering  and  degradation.  During  the  reign  of  Edgar  we  find  many 
imofs  of  a  vigorous  administration.  Dunatan  was  his  oonatant  director.  In 
his  hands  tbe  king  was  made  the  ready  instrument  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  of  his  reign.  The  bulk  of  the  people  looked  passively  on  the  process ; 
many  nobles  murmured  and  plotted.  But  the  nation  was  corrupted  by  the 
conflict.  Beligiou  no  longer  wore  an  aspect  of  unity  and  peace ;  and  the 
people  naturally  came  to  look  with  indifference  on  religion.  Zealotry,  work- 
ing with  obstinate  passion  for  modes  of  faith  rather  than  for  the  substance,  is 
the  parent  of  unbelief.  Superstition  may  remain,  but  religion  takes  ita 
flight,  when  her  mioisters  hate  and  persecute  each  other  with  pagan  virulence. 
Such  persecution  was  going  on  in  Saxon  England  during  the  rule  of  Dunstan. 
He  wielded  a  despotic  power;  and  he  preserved  a  show  of  tranquillitry. 
Nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  his  stem  justice.  He  made  bis  king  submit  to 
seven  years'  penance  for  one  of  bis  outbreaka  of  licentiousness ;  and  he  hung 
three  coiners  of  money  before  he  would  perform  mass  on  a  Whitsunday. 
Under  him  we  recognise  in  the  laws  of  Edgar  a  much  stronger  monarchical 
tone  than  Alfred  or  Athelstan  ever  ventured  to  assume.  Alfred  showed  hia 
laws  to  his  vritan,  and  promulgated  them  when  to  his  council  it  seemed  good. 
What  Athelstan  commanded  "  was  established  in  the  great  synod."  Edgar, 
according  to  the  same  precedent,  takes  counsel  of  his  witan,  but  he  ordmns 
laws  "  in  pruse  of  God,  and  in  honour  to  himself,"  as  well  as  *'  for  the  behoof 
of  all  his  people ;"  and  concludes  his  ordinances  in  a  strain  of  high  and 
mighty  patronage,  which  never  before  proceeded  irom  a  Saxon  king  to  a  free 
people : — "  I  will  be  to  you  a  very  kind  lord,  the  while  that  my  life  lasts ;  and 
I  am  exceedingly  well  disposed  towards  you  all."  "*  In  Edgar's  charters  the 
king's  titles  are  set  out  in  the  most  inflated  style.  Malmosbury  apeaki  of 
•  "AncaaatLtvtSDd  IaftitiiUi>B%''i>.1IS. 
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the  rigOTtr  of  his  jnstioe.  It  appears  thai  the  most  horrible  pumshments 
were  inflicted  npon  offendera.  We  may  judge  of  their  aeYerity  when  we  find 
in  a  law  of  the  imfortonate  Ethelrcd,  the  son  of  Edgar,  the  fallowing  mercifol 
relaxation :  "  And  the  ordinance  of  our  lord  and  his  witan  is,  that  Christian 
men  for  all  too  little  be  not  condemned  to  death ;  but  in  general  let  mild 
punishment  be  decreed,  for  the  peoples'  need ;  and  let  not  for  a  little  Gh>d's 
handyworl  and  hia  own  purchase  be  destroyed,  which  he  dearly  bought."  * 
The  payment  of  duea  to  the  Church  was  enjoined  with  a  sererity  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  are  exacted  in  the  names  of  "  I  and  the  archbishop." 
A  day  was  appointed  for  a  man  to  pay  his  tithes ;  and  if  they  were  not  paid 
he  was  to  forfeit  nine-tenths  of  hia  tithable  property.  The  interference  of 
the  archbishop  with  the  social  customs  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  stories  told 
to  his  honour.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling  about  the  quantity  that 
each  man  should  drink  out  of  the  common  cup  ;  and  he  enacted  that  pegs 
should  be  put  in  the  vessels,  that  no  thirsty  aoul  should  take  mere  than  hia 
jnst  proportion.  The  legend  shows  two  things — that  the  Saions  were  very 
sensual  and  selfish ;  and  that  the  restraint  was  sought  in  arbitrary  power, 
instead  of  enforcing  improred  habits  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  true 
religion.  Malmesbury  says  that  the  people  learned  dmnketmess  from  the 
Danes.  It  was  not  necessary  that  a  people,  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Saxons  under  Edgar,  should  be  taught  any  rices.  They  would  spread, 
naturally  enough,  in  a  condition  of  society  where  the  obligations  of  a  holy 
life  were  merg^  in  the  superstitions  incident  to  a  fierce  polemical  controTeray. 
In  that  controversy  the  ordinary  social  ties  were  loosened.  There  was 
nothing  in  its  conditions  to  raise  the  laity  to  that  enthusiaam  which  begets 
public  virtue,  whilst  it  too  often  casts  aside  the  domestic  affections.  It  was 
an  iron  domination,  in  which  a  sullen  obedience  waa  enforced  by  the  genius 
of  one  man,  for  a  generation,  but  which  ultimately  broke  out  into  violent 
pcTBecution  and  oa  fierce  resistance.    Then  that  principle  of  nationality  was 
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destroyed  which  had  been  growing  up  from  the  days  of  Alfi«d.    Then  came 

the  time  when  no  one  could  lift  the  wine-cup  to  his  lips  without  a  pledge  for 

*  "  Andent  Iawi  ud  IniUtntion^"  p,  129. 
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hiB  Bafdy  required  and  giTen.*  Then  the  peace  belnreen  Saxon  and  Dane 
VBa  obliterated  in  a  horrible  butchery.  Then  the  Dane  won  the  land  vhich 
had  been  long  kept  &om  foreign  attack  and  internal  outrage  by  the  wiBdom 
and  courage  of  the  line  of  Weasex.  The  talent  of  Dunstan  was  preparing  the 
final  &I1  of  the  kingdom,  even  vbilst  he  retarded  the  instant  cataetrophe. 

There  is  a  cnrioua  circumatance  in  the  reign  of  Sdgar,  of  which  no  adequate 
explanation  has  been  offered  by  any  hiatorian.  He  hod  been  king  fourteen 
years  before  he  vas  coueecrated.  We  have  mentioned  the  tradition  that  he 
was  forbidden  by  Dunatan  t-o  wear  hia  crown  for  seren  years,  as  a  portion  of 
the  penance  for  the  abduction  of  a  nun.  So  writes  Molmesbory.  But  thia 
penance  will  not  account  for  the  suapenaion  for  fourteen  yeara  of  that  cere- 
mony which  was  held  essential  to  the  recognition  of  the  Saxon  king.  The 
ceremony  was  at  last  performed  at  Bath,  with  great  pomp.  Within  two 
yews  Edgar  died.  He  left  two  sons.  Edward,  the  child  of  his  first  wife, 
iEtheUeda,  was  thirteen  years  old  at  his  father's  death.  Ethelred,  the  son  of 
£)&ida,  was  only  seven.  The  question  of  Bucceseion  to  the  vacant  throne 
was  immediately  raised.  A  strong  party  of  the  nobles  demanded  that  the 
choice  between  Edward  and  Ethelred  should  be  determined  by  election. 
Bonstan,  by  one  of  his  rigorous  movements,  quelled  the  dispute ;  and  pre- 
senting Edward  to  the  assembled  thuaes  and  ecclesiastics  at  'Winchester, 
consecrated  him  on  the  spot.  The  question  between  on  Edward  and  an 
Ethelred  was  the  question,  not  of  one  brother,  or  the  other,  but  of  a  Secular 
or  a  monastic  church.  The  reaction  of  violence  now  commenced.  The 
Benedictines  had  expelled  the  secular  clergy  from  the  conventual  churches  -, 
the  married  priests  had  been  ejected  from  their  parishes.  Tf  ow  one  ealdormau 
expelled  the  monks  from  the  monasteries,  whilst  another  upheld  them  in  their 
possessions.  Many  of  the  secular  clergy  had  fled  to  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  Edgar.  They  now  returned.  At  their  head  was  a  bishop  named 
Beomhelm,  a  Scottish  or  Irish  bishop.  "The  choice  of  thia  advocate,"  eaya 
Sir  F.  Palgr&ve,  "  is  a  remarkable  &ct  in  ecclesiastical  history,  because  it 
tends  to  prove  that,  at  this  period,  the  Church  of  the  Scots,  probably  in 
Ireland,  waanot  entirely  subject  to  Bome."t  The  great  parties  were  headed 
by  the  most  powerfol  nobles  and  ecclesiastics.  At  Catne,  in  WOtshire,  a 
witeoo-gemot  was  assembled  to  debate  the  points  which  divided  the  Church, 
and  threatened  the  kingdom  with  civil  war.  There  spoke  Beomhelm.  He 
spoke  with  no  diminution  of  power,  because  a  voice  had  previously  spoken 
&om  a  crucifix  at  Winchester,  to  determine  the  controversy  in  favour  of  the 
monks.  He  was  not  satisfied  when,  on  that  occasion,  Dunstan  exclaimed, 
"  What  wish  ye  more  ?  "  He  was  a  daring  imbelierer,  and  punishment  was 
in  Btore  for  him  and  his  adherents.  The  assembly  at  Calne  was  held  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Dunstan  rose.  He  was  an  aged  man,  he  said,  and  would  no 
longer  contend  with  his  <^ponente.  He  would  commit  the  cause  of  the 
Churcft  to  the  decision  of  Christ,     The  floor  of  the  room  gave  way.     But  ita 

*  Strntt,  vbo,  in  ii»  "Humcra  and  Custonu,"  Sret  engraved  the  Baeieiit  npreaantatiDn  of  > 
fi*ViD  f«ut  in  tlie  Cotton  MS.,  points  out  th&t  "  the  middle  Egnre  ia  KddmaiQg  hinmlf  to  hii 
ctmipiinion,  who  tells  >ii''^  that  he  pledges  him,  holding  ap  hiB  knife  in  token  of  hii  teadineu  to 
udit  and  protect  him."  It  is  amal  to  refer  the  pledga  to  the  period  of  Danish  tjntaiy  in  the 
Uma  of  Btlulred.  ''The  caitom  of  pledging  healths,  still  prEserrad  amongat  BnglisluDon,  iasaid 
to  be  oirliig  to  the  Baxoni^  rasttul  regard  for  each  other's  safetj,  and  as  a  caa^u  assort  ths 
toeubennuinhasplteltty  of  the  Danes."  Wise;  quoted  m  Brand' ■  "  Fopolac  ADtiqnitie&" 

t  "Histoi;  of  Enghmd,"  chap,  xili,  , 
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gtrength  was  miraculonklj  pToporticmed  so  u  to  deatroj  BOme,  whiUt  others, 
including  Diuutut,  were  uved.  "This  miracle,"  uya  Malroeabuiy,  "pro- 
cured the  archbishop's  peace,  on  the  score  of  the  canons." 

The  year  of  the  catastrophe  at  Calne,  976,  presented  another  proof  of  the 
terrible  spirit  of  mutual  hatred  which  had  been  engendered  by  these  con- 
tentions. Cunstan  had  a  struggle  to  hold  his  power — a  struggle  to  which 
he  had  long  been  unfamUiar.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  the  &11  of  the 
buildi9g  at  Calne  to  his  devices.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  enemies  of  his 
system  were  becoming  desperate.  He  was  the  adviser  and  controller  of  the 
young  king  Edward,  as  he  had  been  of  his  father.  The  innocent  boy  was  to 
be  sacrificed  as  a  party  victim  by  those  opposed  to  the  monastic  domination ; 
and  his  abandoned  step-mother,  who  hated  him  for  standing  in  the  way  of  her 
son's  elevation,  was  included  in  the  plot.  At  Corfe,  a  royal  manor,  resided 
Elfrida  and  Echelred.  Edward  bad  been  hunting  at  Wareham,  and  became 
separated  &om  his  companions,  A  dwarf  appears  out  of  the  forest-corerts, 
and  proposes  to  guide  him  to  a  place  of  rest  and  refreshment.  He  reaches 
the  home  of  the  widowed  queen,  who  meets  bim  at  the  door  with  a  betraying 
hiss.  She  brings  out  wine  to  the  wearied  boy ;  and  as  be  liils  the  goblet  to 
bis  lips,  sitting  on  bis  horse,  he  is  stabbed  in  the  back.  He  spurs  his  steed 
from  the  fatal  porch ;  faints  and  falls ;  is  dragged  in  the  stirrups ;  and  is 
traced  by  bis  blood.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  guilty  woman,  as  the 
chroniclers  record,  suffered  the  moat  fearful  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience ; 
and  we  may  also  believe  that  many  a  less  innocent  sunt  has  been  canonised 
than  this  poor  boy  "  Edward  the  Martyr." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EUidred.— DaoiUii's  lutnd  of  th*  joangking. — Benewed  >tU«ki  aftlit  D&dm. — Pajincnt  ot 
bibate  to  Om  Danei. — ConnptJOD  ud  treachsr;  of  tha  chieftains. — BuelJODB  ud 
ipiffrringt  MiwiTti  of  tfas  Due*. — Swtju,  king  of  Deomu-k. ^Plight  of  SUulred.^ 
Doth  of  SvajD,  tad  Bbhelnd'i  recall.— Cuatc—Bdmund  innuide. — DiTision  of  the 
kingdom. — -Dath  of  Edmnod. — Ciiiiita  nls  king. 

It  ia  recorded  by  the  liiatoriaiu  of  tbe  Abbey  of  Ely  tbat,  during  the  abort 
reign  of  Edward,  the  mother  of  £thelred  went  in  aolemn  proceBBion  to  the 
■hriiie  of  Saint  Ethelreda,  and  that  thero  the  boy  Bolemnly  devoted  himself 
U>  tho  aerrice  of  the  virgin  patroneas  of  that  famous  church.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  England  if  Ethelred  "the  unready"  had  been  destined  to 
become  the  drowsy  head  of  a  monastery  rather  than  "  the  aleeping  king" 
tbat  he  afterwards  became.  Malmesbury  says  of  him  that,  "obttuniDg  the 
kingdom,  be  occupied  rather  than  governed  it  for  tliirty-seven  years."  It  was 
■  fatal  reign,  hut  its  calamities  bad  a  deeper  root  than  the  personal  character 
of  the  king.  We  have  looked  with  great  suspicion  upon  themonkish  accounts 
of  the  eminent  virtues  of  Edgar.  We  may  he  justified  in  similar  doubts  of 
some  of  the  flagrant  dements  of  Ethelred.  MabneBbury  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
"  The  career  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  be^  cruel  in  the  beginning  ....  in 
the  murder  to  which  he  gave  hia  concurrence  be  was  cruel"  He  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  this  murder  took  place.  Bunatan  hated  bim;  and  when, 
H  piimate,  he  placed  the  crown  upon  his  bead,  he  pronounced  this  curse  i 
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"  Eren  aa,  bj  the  deatli  of  tby  brother,  thou  didgt  aspire  to  the  Icingdom,  hear 
the  decree  of  Heaven.    The  ein  of  thy  wicked  mother,  imd  of  her  accomplices, 
shall  rest  upon  thy  head ;  and 
Buch  evils  shall  Ml  upon  the 
English  as  they  have  never 
yet  Buffered,  fi^om  the  days 
when  they  first    came    into 
the  isle  of  Eritain,  even  imtil 
the    present    time."*      As 
Edward  was  murdered  by  the 
cruel  policy  of  one  par^,  so 
was  Etbelred  inducted  into 
an  unhappy  reign  hy  this  vin- 
dictive prophecy  of  the  chief 
of  another  party.     Dunatan 
weU  knew  the  distractiona  of 
the  country,  and  how  much 
of  the  comin?  evils  of  renew- 
ed  wars,  of  domestic  treasotiB, 
of  social  profligacy,  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  counBcle,  and  the  fiery 
seal  of  his  adherents.     TTJh  moat  unpatriotic  prediction  waa  made  in  the 
some  spirit  of  haughty  self-will  which  had  distinguished  all  his  rule.     His 
power   was   eliding  away;   and  he  would   render  any  other  government 
difficult.     Sir  F.  Palgrave  says,  "The  calamities  and  miseries  which  ensued, 
and  which  in  fact  opened  the  way  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country 
by  the  Normans,  if  not  occasioned  by  the  very  words  of  Dunstan,  were  yet 
extremely  enhanced  hy  the  effect  of  his  denunciations."     These  calamities,  we 
believe,  may  be  traced  to  the  deeds  of  Bunstan  much  more  clearly  than  to 
his  words.     When  he  dragged  Edwy  to  the  banqueting-hall,  he  was  the 
same  stem  enthusiast  as  at  the   coronation  of  Ethelred.     A  quarter  of  a 
century  had  not  taught  him  moderation.     In  an  old  play,  in  which  Dunstan 
ia  one  of  the  characters,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself  as  having  "  flonrisbed  in 
the  reign  of  seven  great  kings ; "  and  he  adds, 

"  With  all  these  fciugi  tm  I  in  high  esteem. 
And  kept  both  them  and  all  the  land  in  awb  ; 
And  had  I  lived,  the  Daou  hod  sever  boMted 
Thdr  then  beginning  eanqaeat  of  thie  land."  t 

Dunstan  lived  till  the  tenth  year  of  Ethelred's  reign ;  but  we  have  no  record 
that  he  was  "  in  high  esteem."  He  retained  his  archbishopric ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  continued  his  hostility  to  the  king's  government  up  to  nearly  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  was  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Church,  and  not  for  the 
peace  of  the  realm,  that  he  went  on  to  denounce  and  to  prophesy.  A  qnarrel 
arose  between  the  Grown  and  the  Bbhop  of  Bocheater,  in  which  the  king 
asserted  a  demand  by  military  force.  Dunstan  threatened  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  Saint  Andrew ;  but  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  was  more 
effectual  to  restrwn  the  king's  lAatility;  and  then  the  aich-piieet  again 

*  Uolmesbiuy ;  qnoled  in  Falgrare. 
f  "Grin,  the  Collier  of  Ciojdon:"   Prologoe.     Thia  ciuioiu  petformaDM  ii  in  Dodile^'a 
Collection. 
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prophesied,  uying,  "  The  evils  which  Ood  hu  pronounced  irill  ahoitiy  coma 
upon  you;  but  they  vill  not  come  while  I  live,  for  this  also  Ood  hath  apoken." 
HAlmeabury  says,  "  Soon  after  the  death  of  this  holy  man,  the  predictiong 
begaB  to  bo  fuMlled."     It  was  not  difficult  to  see  their  approach,  'without 
any  revelation  from  on  high.    There  bad  been  no  attack  of  the  Danes  since  the 
teign  of  Athelstan.     In  980,  Sweys,  the  banished  son  of  the  King  of 
Demnark,  was  devastating  the  British  shores.    Where  were  now  the  three 
thousand  six  hundred  ships  with  which  Edgar,  according  to  his  absurd 
panegynsts,  made  annual  progress  round  the  coasts  P    In  980,  Southampton 
was  "ravaged  by  a  ship  force,  and  the  most  part  of  the  townsmen  slain  and 
1^  captive.    And  that  same  year  was  Tanet-land  ravaged."    In  981,  "was 
much  havoc  done  every  where  hy  the  sea-coast,  aa  well  amongst  the  men  of 
Devon  as  among  the  Welah."    In  982,  "landed  among  the  men  of  Dorset, 
three  ships  of  pirates ;  and  they  ravaged  in   Portland.      That  same  year 
London  was  burnt."     These  are  the  simple  notices  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
There  was  no  principle  of  resistance  in  the  country,  even  to  drive  off  the  three 
ships  that  landed  among  the  men  of  Doraet ;  for  the  men  of  Dorset,  as  other 
men,  were  quarrelling  about  the  occupation  of  the  monasteries,  instead  of 
arming  for  the  defence  of  their  homes.     There  was  a  noble  who  held  the 
earldom  of  Mercia,  Alfric,  the  son  of  Al&re.   The  father  bad  been  a  courageous 
opponent  of  Dunatan,  and  was  accused  of  having  participated  in  the  murder 
of  Edward.    The  son  eogaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Ethelred,  and  he  was 
banished.    But  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  former  honours ;  for  the  govern- 
ment was  too  weak  to  restrain  or  to  punish.     In  a  few  years  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes  became  more  systematic.     In  991,  they  landed  in  East  Anglia ; 
and  here,  alon^  they  found  a  sturdy  resistance,  amongst  those  of  their  own 
lineage.     Brithnorth,  the  ealdorman,  met  them  with  a  courage  which  has  been 
celebrated  in  Saxon  verse;  but  at  Maldon, 
he  fell  by    the  "hassagay"— a  weapon  of 
which  the  fierce  Saracens  hod  shown  the  use 
to  the  fiercer  pirates.     The  Danes  ravaged 
Ipswich.     "  And  in  that  year  it  was  decreed, 
that  tribute,  for  the  first  time,  should  be 
given  to  the  Danish-men,  on  account  of  the 
great  terror  which  they  caused  by  the  sea- 
coast.     That    was    at    first    ten    thousand 
pounds :   this  counsel   advised    first    Arch- 
bishop Sidric."  *     It  was  a.  fatal  counsel ; 
"an  infamous    precedent,  and  totally  un- 
worthy the  character  of  men,  by  money  to  „  ,  ,,,^   „ 

redeem  liberty,  which  no  violence  can  ever 

extirpate  &om  a  noble  mind."  So  thought,  most  truly,  brave  old  William 
of  Uslmesbury — a  chronicler  whose  prejudices  were  those  of  his  order,  his 
sense  and  learning  bis  own. 

The  history  of  England  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  is,  in  many 

respects,  the  most  melancholy  of  its  annals.    It  has  been  related  in  detail 

hy  modem  historians ;  but  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  go  through 

the  dreary  chapter  of  bloodshed,  treachery,  cowardice,  and  imbecility.    It  is 

*  Aogtci-Suoii  Chrooide. 
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imposoible  tbat  a  martul  nee  should  We  become  luddenly  bo  Teak ;  a  free 
goremtnent  so  incapable ;  a  lo^  iiobili^  so  traitorons ;  a  Chrirtiaa  people  bo 
cruel  i — only  because  a  timid  aod  frivoloua  king  had  been  set  up  to  rule  over 
them.  Not  was  it  becauee  peace,  aa  It  was  called,  had  beea  in  the  land  for 
an  UQuaual  period.  There  was  no  real  peace,  becaiue  there  was  no  national 
concord.  WesBex  had  not  been  in  anna  against  East  Anglia ;  nor  Mercia 
^ainat  Korthumbria.  But  there  was  enmitjr  in  the  hearts  of  West  Saxons, 
^st  Angliana,  Mercians,  and  Korthumbriona,  againat  their  own  kindred. 
Foreign  mercenariea,  too,  had  been  gradually  Bettling  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  peaceable  king ;  and  foreign  ecclesiastics  had  been  filling  the 
religious  honses  of  his  ambitious  minister.  Under  Ethelred,  the  priTate  nces 
of  the  great  chieftains  took  a  new  direction  in  public  corruption.  Treachery 
and  rivalry  were  in  the  court  and  the  cunp.  The  army  was  undisciplined. 
Their  "  commanders,  if  ever  tbey  met  to  confer,  imme^tely  chose  different 
sides,  and  rarely  or  never  united  in  one  good  phm  ;  for  tbey  gave  more  atten- 
tion to  private  quarrels  than  to  public  ezigencies."  This  looks  like  a  passage 
of  modern  history ;  but  it  ia  from  a  chronicle  of  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
It  ia  well  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  recent  times  what  ia  added  by  the  old 
writer.  "  If  in  the  midst  of  present  danger  they  had  rescdved  on  any  good 
plan,  it  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  enemy  by  traitors."  *  The 
impoverishment  of  the  land  was  tbe  inevitable  result  of  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  its  rulers.  Again  and  agtun  came  the  Danes ;  for  they  had 
foimd  a  more  certain  treasure  in  the  Dane-geld — the  tribute  which  the 
cowardice  of  the  government  levied  upon  the  people — than  in  any  caeual 
plunder  of  towns  and  villages.  In  991,  they  were  bribed  and  bought  off  with 
ton  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  in  994,  with  sixteen  thousand ;  in  1001,  with 
twenty-four  thousand ;  in  1007,  with  tbirty-sii  thousand ;  and  in  1012, 
with  forty-eight  thousand.  A  pound  of  silver  was  worth  about  three  pounda 
of  modem  money,  and  would  have  purchased  eight  oxen,  or  fifty  sheep.  We 
may  estimate  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  the  payment  of  the  Dane-geld, 
during  twenty  yeara,  when  we  consider  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds  were  equal  to  six  million  seven  hundred  thousand  aheep,  or 
one  million  and  aeventy-two  thouaand  oxen.  The  ordinary  price  of  a  hide  of 
land  was  about  five  pounds  of  silver,  and  thus  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds  of  silver  would  have  purchased  twenty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  hides,  each  of  which  mainttuned  a  free  man's  family.  Taking  the 
hide  of  arable  land,  with  its  appurtenances  of  woods  aifd  common  lands,  at  a 
hundred  acres,  this  Danish  tribute  waa  equal  to  tbe  fee-simple  of  all  the  land 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  acreage  of  England. 
But,  wherever  they  planted  their  feet,  there  the  invaders  would  be  fed. 
Famine  followed  in  their  steps.  There  is  one  unvarying  record  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle :  "  The  king  and  his  witan  desired  that  they  should  be  sent 
to,  end  yromaed  triiute  and  food."  Thia  record,  which  continues  year  after 
year,  is  occasionally  varied  by  some  notice  of  a  gleam  of  public  spirit,  such  aa 
this ;  "  And  forces  were  ofben  gathered  against  them ;  but  so  Boon  as  they 
should  have  joined  battle,  then  was  there  ever,  through  aome  cause,  flight 
begun  ;  and  in  the  end  they  ever  had  the  victory."  What  a  picture  does  the 
£>llowing  brief  and  simple  narrative  of  this  national  ruin  present  of  an 
*  Ualmnbuij,  book  ii.  ohap,  x. 
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imbecile  goremment  and  of  a  divided  people:  "Then  went  they  again  to 
their  ships  with  their  booty.  And  when  they  went  to  their  ehipe,  then  ought 
the  forces  again  to  have  gone  out  against  them  until  they  should  land ;  but 
then  the  forces  went  home ;  and  when  they  were  eastwards,  then,  were  the 
forces  kept  westwards  ;  and  when  they  were  southwards,  then  were  our  forces 
northwaide.  Then  were  all  the  witan  summoned  to  the  king  ;  and  they  were 
then  to  counsel  how  this  land  might  be  defended.  But  although  something 
might  then  be  counselled,  it  did  not  stand  even  one  month.  At  last  there  was 
no  head-man  who  would  assemble  forces,  but  each  fled  as  he  best  might;  nor, 
at  the  last,  would  even  one  shire  aBsist  Bnother." 

Amidst  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  this  "heavy  time,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  calls  this  period,  there  is  one  event  more  terrible  and  full  of  shame 
than  the  weakness  which  yielded  tribute,  or  the  cowardice  which  fled  from 
battle.  There  were  many  of  the  old  Danish  settlers  in  England  who  had 
become  a  part  of  the  nation,  with  homes  to  protect  as  much  as- their  SaxOn 
neighbours.  Many  had  intermarried  with  the  older  inhabitants.  During 
these  new  assaults  of  their  terrible  countrymen,  the  Danes  Lad  probably 
become  insolent  and  overbearing  ;  eo  that  "  the  common  people  were  so  of 
them  oppressed,  that  for  fear  and  dread  they  called  them,  in  every  house  as 
they  had  rule  of,  Lord  Dane."  *  In  1002,  Ethelred  had  married  Emma,  the 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Immediately  after  his  marriage,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Brice,  the  king  issued  orders  for  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  within 
the  district  over  which  he  bad  authority.  On  that  terrible  18th  of  November, 
as  bloody  a  tragedy  was  enacted  in  this  country  as  the  history  of  religions 
persecution  or  national  hatred  can  furnish  in  any  country.  The  old  writer 
/  we  have  fti!;t..qnoted  says,  that,  "  as  common  fame  teJleth,  this  murder  began 
at  a  little  town  in  Hertfordshire,  within  twenty-four  miles  of  London,  called 
Welwynne."  This  place  is  not  far  from  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Saxon 
and  Danish  territory;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  people  were  much 
intermixed.  The  poet  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  who  dwelt  in  this  charming 
village,  could  liave  found  no  more  solemn  theme  of  death  and  woe  than  this 
sad  history.  Men,  women,  children,  were  indiscriminately  butchered.  The 
sister  of  Sweyn,  the  Northman,  who  was  married  in  England,  and  had 
adopted  the  Christian  faith,  was  amongst  the  victims.  In  the  agony  of  her 
last  hours  the  heroic  0-unhilda  warned  her  murderers  that  a  terrible  retribu< 
tion  would  come  upon  England  for  this  national  crime.  In  less  than  a  year 
Sweyn  was  in  the  land  with  fire  and  desolation. 

The  massacre  of  the  Danes  on  the  feast  of  St.  Brice  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  massacre  of  the  French  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  known  as 
the  SicUian  Vespers.  They  were  each  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  cowardly 
vengeance  under  insult  and  oppression.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
detired  to  excite  his  Normans  against  the  Saxons,  he  colled  upon  them  to 
remember  St.  Brice's  day.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  atrocious  character  of  this 
ovent,  the  national  dialike  of  the  Danes  was  cherished  in  Saiou  England  for 
centuries  after  the  days  of  Ethelred  and  Sweyn.  In  the  famous  visit  to 
Eenilworth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  people  of  Coventry  came  to  her  with  a 
petition  t  that  "  they  might  renew  now  their  old  storial  show  j  of  argument  how 
the  Danes  whilom  here  in  a  troublous  leoaon  were  for  quietness  borne  withal 
*  Pkbyan'i  Cbroniclc^  cap.  9S.  t  loodiua' a  Letter,  1575. 
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ttnd  Buffered  in  peace ;  tbat  auon,  bj  outrage  and  uoBuppoiiable  insolency, 
abusing  both  Etbelred  the  king,  then,  and  all  estates  merf  where  besidea ;  at 
the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Hun&,  the  king's  chieftain  in  ware,  on 
Saint  Brice's  night,  anno  Som.  1002,  (as  the  book  aays,  that  laJleth  yearly 
on  the  thirteenth  of  fToTember,)  were  all  despatched  and  the  realm  rid.  And 
for  because  that  the  matter  mentioneth  how  valiantly  our  English  women,  for 
love  of  their  country,  behaved  themselves,  eipressed  in  action  and  rhymes 
after  their  mmmcr,  they  thought  it  might  move  some  mirth  to  bei'  Majesty  the 
rather.  The  thing  ia  grounded  in  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in 
our  city  yearly."  It  was  a  strange  paatimo  for  a  queen  to  look  on,  who  knew 
something  of  the  real  history  of  her  country.  The  people,  probably,  were 
little  aware  that  they  were  celebrating  a  great  disgrace  of  their  ancestors. 
They  exhibited  a  fight  between  the  Danish  lance>knights  and  the  English 
spearmen,  with  Danes  subdued  and  led  captive  by  English  women.  The 
traditions  upon  which  their  storial  show  was  founded  were  a  mixture  of  truth 
andfalschood.  They  knew  of  the  outrage  and  insolency  of  a  troublous  season 
long  past.     The  treacherous  revenge  bad  faded  out  of  the  popular  legends. 

IVom  the  year  1003  to  1007,  the  retribution  which  Gunhilda  had  foreseen 
was  going  on.  Devastation  came  after  devastation,  and  tribute  was  exacted 
after  tribute.  The  people  in  a  brief  time  would  pay  no  longer ;  and  a  bolder 
and  vriser  policy  was  adopted.  .A  man  in  harness  was  to  be  provided  upon 
eveiy  eight  hides  of  limd,  and  fvessel  from  every  three  hundred  and  ten  hides. 
Out  of  the  latter  contribution  came  the  precedent  for  that  claim  for  "  ship- 
money,"  to  the  resistance  of  which  claim  we  probably  owe  the  power  yet  to 
build  ships,  and  to  man  thom,  and  to  feel  more  secure  through  these  bulwarks 
than  if  every  landing-place  were  covered  with  walls  of  granite.  But  vessels 
of  WOT,  and  men  in  harness,  are  worthless  without  brave  and  laitbful  leaders. 
A  vast  naval  force  in  1009  was  assembled  at  Sandwich.  There  were  so  many 
ships  aa  were  never  before,  according  to  the  Chromclc.  But  there  was  a 
quarrel  amongst  the  commanders,  and  a  great  wind  cast  the  ships  upon  the 
land.  "  Then  waa  it  as  if  it  had  been  idl  hopeless ;  and  the  king  went  his 
way  home,  and  the  ealdormen  and  the  high  witan,  and  thus  lightly  left  the 
ships ;  and  then  afterwards,  the  people  who  were  in  the  ships  brought  them 
to  London ;  and  they  let  the  whole  nation's  toil  thus  lightly  pass  away."  At 
this  period  there  waa  treachery  on  every  aide.  There  were  minor  traitors 
who  were  punished ;  but  the  great  traitor,  Al&ic,  who  again  and  again 
betrayed  bis  country,  retained  all  his  ancient  power.  There  was  another 
traitor,  the  king's  favourite,  Edric ;  who,  after  a  series  of  intrigues  against 
his  weak  master,  finally  joined  the  Danish  forces  with  a  large  body  of  men, 
and  assisted  in  the  ravage  of  Canterbury.  The  one  true  and  bold  heart  was 
to  be  found  in  Alphege,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  exhorted  the 
people  to  defend  their  city ;  and  for  twenty  days  there  was  a  vigorous 
defence.  But  another  traitor,  by  name  Elfmar,  secretly  admitted  the  enemy. 
The  Danes  burnt  the  city,  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  They 
demanded  ransom  if  they  spared  the  life  of  the  primate ;  but  be  nobly  said, 
that  he  had  no  goods  of  his  own  to  offer  for  ransom,  and  that  the  goods  of  the 
Church  should  not  be  ^ven  up  for  his  own  life.  They  dr^ged  lum  from  his 
squalid  prison,  and  setting  him  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  drunken  revellers, 
they  threw  their  weapons  at  him,  and  the  bones  of  their  coarse  banquet ;  and 
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anddat  the  cries  of  "  Gold,  bishop,  Gold,"  be  was  struck  to  the  earth;  and  the 
blow  of  an  axe  ended  bis  sufferings. 

There  came,  at  last,  a  fleet  from  Denmark — not  for  plunder  or  tribute, 
but  for  conquest.  The  chief  devastator  had  been  Tburkill,  who,  for  three 
Tears,  had  been  cariying  on  a  predatory  irar  on  his  own  account.  But  iu 
1012,  having  received  a  vast  sum  &om  Ethelred,  he  became  a  mercenary  under 
the  !Bnglieb.  The  King  of  Denmark  came  with  his  great  fleet,  decorated 
with  all  the  tawdry  devices  of  barbaric  pomp,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion. His  commands  were  to  ravage  the  fields,  to  bum  the  houses,  to  put 
every  male  to  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Lighting  hia  war-beacons  wherever  he 
went  on  his  march  from  the  Humber,  he  was  at  length  under  the  walla  of 
London.  Ethelred  and  his  Danish  officer,  Thurkill,  successfully  defended  the 
city.  Sweyn  retreated  to  Bath,  and  there  proclaimed  himself  king  of  England, 
and  received  homage  from  all  the  western  nobles,  and  from  those  of  the  north- 
Etbelred  now  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  London  surrendered.  All  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country  are  imputed  to  the  unhappy  king.  But  he 
appears  to  have  come  nigber  to  the  truth,  in  the  address  which  he  made  to  his 
few  iaitbful  adherents.  He  imputed  hia  misfortunes  to  the  treachery  of  bia 
generals.  The  country  was  subdued ;  the  coast  was  watched.  They  had 
more  to  apprehend  from  their  own  coiuitrymen  than  from  their  enemies.  He 
should  send  his  wife  and  children  to  Biehard  of  Normandy.  If  be  could  not 
with  him  And  an  honourable  asylum,  he  should  not  want  spirit  to  die  where 
he  wasj-Mudishonoured.  To  Bichard  of  Normandy  the  king  went.  He  had 
been  a  Pithless  husband,  but  he  was  received  with  kindness.  In  1014, 
Sweyn  died.  His  army  proclaimed  his  son  Canute  as  king ;  but  Ethdred  was 
recalled  by  "all  the  witan  who  were  in  England,  clergy  and  laity."  They 
recalled  bim  upon  terms — "that  no  lord  were  dearer  to  them  than  their 
natural  lord,  if  he  would  rule  them  rightUer  than  he  bad  done  before."  This 
condition  (in  which  it  is  held  "  we  may  discern  the  germ  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  of  all  the  subsequent  compacts  between  the  king  and  people  of  England"*) 
was  accepted  by  Ethelred,  in  these  words :  "  He  would  bo  to  them  a  loving 
lord,  and  amend  all  those  things  which  they  all  abhorred;  and  each  of  those 
things  should  be  forgiven  which  had  been  done  or  said  to  him,  on  condition 
that  they  all,  with  one  consent,  would  be  obedient  to  bim  without  deceit." 
!Ethelred  came  home ;  and  it  waa  declared  that  "  every  Danish  king  should 
be  an  outlaw  from  England  for  ever."  But  there  was  a  Danish  king  iu 
England  who  made  little  of  empty  words.  The  recall  of  Ethelred  was,  most 
probably,  the  act  only  of  a  port  of  the  nation,  Canute  held  possession  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  land.  Edric,  the  ancient  traitor,  kept  his  old  power  with 
bis  old  guile.  Edmund,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  was  well  qualified  by  his  bodily 
strength,  which  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Ironside,"  and  by  bia  energetic 
valour,  to  be  that  leader  which  the  Saxon  race  had  ao  long  needed.  Edric 
was  circumventing  Edmund  at  every  step.  In  the  meantime  Canute  was 
establishing  bis  full  claim  to  sovereignty.  In  the  April  of  1016,  Ethelred 
died.  The  citizens  of  London  proclaimed  Edmund  king.  A  council  sitting  at 
Southampton,  which  had  previously  decreed  that  every  Danish  king  should 
be  an  outlaw,  took  the  oaths  to  Canute.  There  was  instant  preparation  for 
war  on  either  side.  Canute  bad  a  great  fleet  in  the  Thames.  Edmund 
*  Fa1graT«,  Histnr;  oTEngliuid,  cbap.  xiii. 
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tnarcbed  boldly  into  "Weasei,  iind  wm  there  accepted  as  Hag.  He  then 
raised  the  siege  of  London.  Battle  after  bnttle  ensued ;  and  the  Ironside 
M-ould  have  cleared  the  land  of  his 
enemies,  but  for  that  false  confidence 
which  had  ruined  his  father.  He  trust- 
ed once  more  t«  Edric;  and  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  the  betrayer,  who 
had  a  command  in  the  Saion  army, 
suddenly  cried  out,  "  Flee,  English, 
flee  ;  dead  is  Edmund."     The  English 

fled.  Edmund  and  Canute  agreed  to  divide  tlie  sovereignty.  In  a  very  short 
time  Edinimd  died,  and  hia  death  is  attributed,  reasonably  enough,  to  the 
liand  of  Edric.  Whether  or  not  Canute  had  given  greater  "  iv.irrant"  than 
"  the  winking  of  authority,"  it  is  recorded  that  when  Edric  came  to  urfje 
rewards  for  sen*ice,  Cnmite  told  him  that  a  new  lord  could  expect  little  fealty 
from  one  who  had  mur- 
dered his  old  lord;  and 
that,  upon  this  hint,  Eric 
of  Nortbumbria  slew  the 
traitor  with  his  battle-axe. 
Canute  the  Bane  is  in 
1017  sole  king  of  England. 
He  colls  upon  the  .witau 
to  annul  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  by  declsriu^ 
that  Edmund  had  reserved 
no  right  of  succession,  and 
that  Canute  was  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  children. 
This  guardianship  consist- 
ed in  outlawing  them. 
The  infant  boys  were  sent 
to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
with  sbch  intimation  of 
the  usurper's  wishes  as  an 
unscrupulous  prince  would 
have  readily  acted  upon. 
But  the  king  of  Sweden 
removed  them  to  a  safe 
asylum  in  Hungary,  The 
children  grew  to  manhood ; 
and  the  younger,  Edmund, 
became  the  &ther  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  and  of  Marga- 
ret, the  ({ueen  of  Malcolm 
of  Scotland.  Edwy,  the 
brother  of  the  heroic  king 
Edmund,waB  slain  by  com- 
mand of  Canute.    There  were  two  other  ciMiinants  to  the  English  throne. 
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Bdurord  aud  Alfred,  the  Bona  of  Ethelred  by  his  wife  Suima  of  Normandy. 
Their  righU  were  asserted  by  their  uncle  Bobert ;  but  Canute  settled  the 
dispute  bymarrying  their  mother.  Hia  proscriptions  of  English  nobles  had  no 
limit  but  his  own  will ;  and  their  forfeited  property  was  bestowed  upon  his 
Banish  instruments.  Then  was  that  tyranny  at  its  height  which  so  longrankled 
ia  the  Saxon  heart ;  and  another  day  of  St.  Brice  was  dreaded  by  the  lordly 
Northmen.  A.  law  imposed  a  fine  upon  any  township  where  a  Dane  was  killed. 
A  Saxon  might  be  murdered  without  such  penalty.  The  Danish  thanes  were 
surrounded  by  their  countrymen  in  the  great  cities.  London,  which  had  so 
stoutly  resisted  the  intruders,  received  their  yoke.  We  find  many  indelible 
traces  of  their  presence  in  the  land.  A  place  of  public  assembly  became  the 
Danish  "  busting."  The  Northmen's  saint,  St.  Olave,  has  given  his  name  to 
London  churches.  "  £nuts'-delfe "  is  the  dvke 
near  the  Peterborough  m 
piper  of  the  fen  coonties  : 

"Cuiutiu'  bird  of  0 
Of  that  gmi  klog  of  Dutea,  hi 
Hii  appetite  to  plsue  th&t  hr 
Por  him,  u  aome  ba,i»  said,  fr 

As  we  look  upon  the  nol 
associate  them  with  the 
ascribed  to  Canute,  as  he  i 
the  choral  hymn  burst  fro 

*'  Merrilj  ««ng  Aa  mt 
When  thU  Cnate,  k 
Btnr,  iDj  knighia,  n 

And  hear  ve  tii«ia  I 

The  tide,  even,  that  comi 
of  the  lingerer  by  the  t 
memory  the  well-known 
his  courtiers.     The  king 
sands,  commanding  the  ^ 
waters  will  not  obey;  am 
the    vanity   of   earthly 
rule,  compared  with  that  , 
of  the  Power  who  alone  - 
could   say  to   the    sea,  ". 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  ' 
and    no   further;    and 
here    shall   thy    proud 
waves  be  stayed."  | 

The  impression  of  hia 
character  which  Canute 
has  left  upou  the  Eng- 
lish mind    is  not  that 

of  the  barbarous  conqueror.  We  cannot  say  of  him,  as  one  of  our  great 
masters  of  English  said  of  Alfi^d,  "  He  left  learning  where  he  found  igno- 
rance ;  justice,  where  he  found  oppression ;  pence,  where  he  found  distraction."  t 
But  lie  came,  with  a  powerful  will,  to  make  a  foreign  domination  endurable 
•  Drajlon,  PoljollAln.  t  Fnller,  'Woithica^  vol.  i.  p.  6*. 
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by  a  eliow  of  impartiality,  and  to  aubatitute  the  strongtb  of  despotism  for 
the  leeblenesB  of  anarchy.  "Wlicn  he  ceased  to  be  an  enemy  of  England 
he  became  a  real  friend.  Hia  power  waa  too  strong  to  be  disputed  i  and 
he  therefore  wielded  it  with  moderation,  alter  the  contest  for  Bupremacy 
waa  fairly  over.  He,  the  emperor  of  the  Anglo-Saions,  as  he  choae  to 
be  called,  waa  also  king  of  Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  Norwegiana.  He 
was  an  unmitigated  despot  in  hia  own  half-Chriatian  lands ;  but  he  adapted 
Ilia  English  rule  to  the  higher  civilisation  of  hJs  most  important  kingdom. 
In  1030  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  with  his  ataff  and  wallet ;  and  amidst 
the  pasBCB  of  the  Alps,  or  beside  the  ruins  of  the  Cffisars,  he  thought  humbly 
of  his  past  life,  and  made  new  reaolvea  for  his  future  career.  His  letter  to 
"  all  the  nations  of  the  English,"  which  he  sent  from  Denmark  atler  his 
return  from  Borne,  baa  one  passage  which  may  make  ua  believe  that  power 
and  prosperity  are  not  always  corrupting : — "  And  now,  be  it  known  to  yoa 
all,  that  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  God,  to  govern  my  kingdoms  with 
justice,  and  to  observe  the  right  in  all  things.  If,  in  the  time  that  is  past, 
and  in  the  violence  and  carelessness  of  youth,  I  have  violated  justice,  it  ia 
my  intention,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  make  full  compensation.  Therefore  I 
beg  and  command  those  unto  whom  I  have  entrusted  the  government,  as 
they  wish  to  preserve  my  good  win,  and  save  their  own  soub,  to  do  no 
injustice  either  to  poor  or  rich.  Let  those  who  are  noble,  and  thoae  who 
are  not,  equally  obtain  their  rights,  according  id  the  laws,  from  which  no 
deviation  shall  be  allowed,  either  from  fear  of  me,  or  through  favour  to  the 
powerful,  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  my  treaaury.  I  want  no  money 
raised  by  injustice,"     Canute  died  in  1035. 
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Casutb,  who  died  at  Staftesbury,  waa  buried  at  WincheHtcr.  The  Danish 
conqueror  found  hie  last  reeting-place  amidst  the  old  Saxon  kings.  A  northern 
antiquary  draws  the  following  inferences  from  the  contemplation  of  the  chest 
in  the  clioir  of  the  present  cathedral,  in  which  the  bones  are  collected,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  of  Kings  Canute  and  Rufus,  of  Queen  Emms,  and  of 
two  archbishops  : — "  An  immense  change  hud  talicn  place  with  regard  to  the 
Danes  in  England,  since  their  first  appearance  tlicro  as  barbarous  heathen 
Tikings.  Instead  of  their  kings  seeking  renown  bj  the  destruction  of  churches 
and  convents,  and  by  murdering  or  maltreating  the  clergy  ;  instead  of  their 
despising  any  other  kind  of  burial  than  that  in  the  open  fields,  or  hills  under 
large  caverns  or  monumental  stones ;  their  successors  were  now  regarded  as 
the  benefactors  and  protectors  of  the  Church,  and,  as  such,  worthy  to  repose  in 
the  moat  important  ecclesiastical  edifices, — even  in  the  principal  district  of 
their  former  mortal  enemies."*  Canute,  he  adds,  "had  happily  broken 
through  the  strong  barrier  which  had  hitherto  separated  Saxon  south 
England  from,  Danish  north  England."  From  this  period,  indeed,  it  would 
bo  useless  to  attempt  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
races.  The  ingenious  author  we  have  quoted,  with  a  laudable  patriotism, 
endeavonrs  to  show  that  many  of  the  names  and  customs  which  we  ordinarily 
call  Saxon  are  Danish.  He  has  probably  carried  his  theory  much  too  far, 
by  looking  at  such  matters  "  from  the  Danish  point  of  view."  t  Ii  regard 
to  language,  wo  may  well  believe  that  the  dialect  of  the  later  settlers  of 
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Northumbria  and  East  Anglia  became  blended  with  tbafc  of  the  earlier  wttlen 
of  WesBei  And  Mercia.  In  the  same  way  the  eereral  races  becsme  gradually 
interraiied.  Thomas  Fuller  says  of  the  SaionB,  that  their  "  offspring  at  this 
day  are  the  main  bulk  and  body  of  the  English  (though  not  gentry)  nation ;" 
and  of  the  Danes,  that  "  living  here  rather  as  inroadera  than  inhabitants,  is 
the  cause  that  so  few  famiiies  (distinguishable  by  their  sumameB)  are 
descended  from  them,  extant  in  our  age,"  *  This  good  old  writer  may  also 
have  carried  his  theory  a  little  too  far.  Whether  the  Johnsons,  Jacksons, 
Thomsons,  Steveneons,  are  descended  from  Danes  or  otherwise,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  "  the  ending,  ion  or  ten  (a  son),  is  quit«  peculiar  to  Scandinavia." 
We  may  also  accept  the  statement  of  a  striking  fact,  "  which  will  not  escape 
the  attention  of  at  least  any  observant  Scandinavian  traveller,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England  bear,  on  the  whole,  more  thou  those  of 
any  other  part  of  that  country,  an  unmistakeable  personal  resemblance  to  the 
Danes  nod  Norwegians."  f  Still,  the  conclusion  is  tolerably  clear  that  "  the 
main  bulk  and  body  of  the  Eagllsh  nation  "  is  Saxon.  Compared  with  south 
and  mid-England,  the  north  was  very  scantily  peopled  until  it  became  the 
great  seat  of  manufacturing  industry ;  and  in  the  period  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  long  after,  it  is  manifest  that  a  district  of  fertile  lowland, 
whose  plains  are  watered  by  gentle  rivers,  would  support  a  far  greater 
agricultural  papulation,  than  a  district  where  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  the 
mountains  sterile.  From  this  period,  therefore,  when  the  eoiteat  of  two 
centnries  between  Saxon  and  Dane  came  to  an  end,  we  shall  consider  the 
Danish  population  as  a  part  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  family ;  with  whom 
they  had  at  last  become  identical,  in  the  posBession  of  a  common  country  and 
a  common  religion. 

Canute  had  two  sons  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Emma  of  Normandy. 
They  were  illegitimate.  The  one  was  Sweyn ;  the  other  Harold,  called 
Harefoot.  His  legitimate  son  by  Emma  was  Hardicanute.  At  the  time  of 
Canute's  death,  the  two  bods  of  Ethelred,  also  the  children  of  Emma,  were 
living  in  Normandy.  The  two  Bons  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  in  Hungary. 
Of  thes^  possible  cltumanta  to  the  crown  of  England,  Harold  waa  the  only  one 
in  the  country.  Sweyn  had  the  kingdom  of  Norway  assigned  to  him  in  bis 
father's  lifetime;  Hardicanute  was  in  Denmark.  The  great  nobles  were 
divided  as  to  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  Danish  king ;  but  at  a  witena- 
gemot  held  a!b  Oxford,  it  was  decided  that  Mercia  and  Northumbria  should 
be  assigned  to  Harold ;  whilst  Wessex  should  be  held  by  Emma,  as  regent 
for  her  son  Hardicanute,  who  remained  in  his  Scandinavian  kingdom.  There 
was  a  strong  party  in  Wessex,  who  would  have  preferred  the  sons  of  their 
old  Saxon  king  Ethelred.  Edward,  in  consequence,  came  over  with  Norman 
Boldiers.  But  these  new  followers  of  an  English  prince  were  hateful  to  the 
people  ;  and  Edward  very  soon  gave  up  an  enterprise  which  involved  so  much 
of  personal  risk.  A  similar  attempt  of  his  brother  Alfred  had  a  tragic 
ending.  With  a  few  adherents  he  landed  in  Kent,  and  proceeded  to 
Canterbury,  where  the  people  gladly  received  him.  Ethelnoth,  the  archbishop, 
welcomed  the  exile  ;  for  Harold,  who  had  claimed  to  be  supreme  king  over  all 
^igland,  was  living  an  infamous  life,  and  the  archbishop  had  refused  to 
consecrate  him.  The  unfortunate  Alfred  was  the  victim  of  an  abominable 
*  "VoTtiutM,"  eta.p.xvT,  f  "Dsneslo  &igtud,"p.  SO. 
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plot  i  and  wu  sedlieed  iuto  the  rash  step  of  placing  himself  in  the  power  of 
an  unBcrupulous  tyrant.  A  letter  had  been  written  in  the  name  of  hia 
mother,  urging  her  son  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  kingdom.  When 
Alfred  had  advanced  into  the  country,  !Earl  Godwin,  who  had  supported  the 
claims  of  Hordicanute,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  conducted  him  to 
Guildford.  In  the  night,  the  weary  adventurers  were  seized  and  manacled. 
There  are  varioua  narratives  of  their  subsequent  fate.  Some  write  that  the 
greater  nnmber  were  massacred ;  and  that  Alfred  was  blinded,  aud  finally  put 
to  death  at  Ely.  "  Ko  bloodier  deed  had  been  done  in  this  land  since  the 
Danes  came,"  as  one  chronicler  writes.  Tlie  mother. of  Alfred  fled  to  Bruges ; 
and  Harold  was  proclaimed  king  of  all  England. 

The  illegitimate  son  of  Canute — the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  as  the  scandal  of 
those  times  assumes — did  not  long  retain  his  ill-gotten  power.  He  died  in 
1039.  Hardicanute  was  now  invited  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 
Hia  election  equally  satisfied  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  Bruges  to  conduct  him  and  his  mother  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  ships 
which  Hardicanute  had  intended  for  a  hostile  descent  bore  him  to  the  Tliamcs 
for  a  peaceful  coronation.  Setting  an  example  of  that  paltry  vengeance 
which,  in  what  we  coll  civilised  times,  disgraced  the  Bestomtion  of  the 
Stuarts,  he  caused  the  body  of  Harold  to  be  disinterred  ;  to  be  decapitated ; 
and  to  be  cost  into  the  Thames.  There  were  some  proscriptions ;  and  there 
was  extravagant  taxation,  which  drove  the  people  of  Exeter  to  revolt.  But 
the  country  soon  settled  into  tranquillity  under  this  brief  rule.  Hardicanute 
sent  for  his  half-brother  Edward,  and  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which  shows 
some  generosity  of  nature.  He  was  probably  not  of  a  vindictive  or  suspicious 
temper ;  but  hod  some  of  the  negative  merits  that  not  unfrequently  are 
associated  with  the  character  of  the  indolent  voluptuary.  He  was  propitiated 
by  the  splendid  presents  of  the  powerful  Q-odwin ;  and  suffered  his  mother 
and  the  great  earl  to  rule  the  kingdom,  whilst  he  abandoned  himself  to  his 
feasts  and  carousals.  He  was  surrounded  by  Danish  flatterers  and  boon-com- 
panions. His  followers  were  insolent  to  the  Saxon  race  ;  but  their  sociality 
was  more  injurious  than  their  insults.  The  Saxons  were  addicted  to  intem- 
perance ;  yet  the  examples  of  Hardicanute  and  his  courtiers  plunged  them 
still  deeper  into  sensuality.  Hardicanute,  the  lost  of  the  Danish  kings,  soon 
made  on  end  of  his  feasts  and  dominion.  At  a  great  marriage-hauqiiet  at  the 
house  of  Clapo,  one  of  his  thsnes  (from  which  house  we  are  held  to  derive  the 
name  of  our  suburban  Glapham),  Hbe  king  stood  up  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
to  pledge  the  company,  and  dropping  speechless,  was  carried  to  his  death- 
bed, after  having  reigned  a  little  less  than  two  years. 

At  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  in  1CM^2,  the  English  people,  however  com- 
posed of  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  had  been  under  direct  foreign  domination 
fur  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Under  tho  weak  government  of  Ethelred,  for 
thirty-seven  years,  the  Saxons  had  sustained  an  unequal  conflict  with  their 
plundering  and  tribute-exacting  enemy.  AU  the  glories  of  the  race  of  Cerdic 
had  vanished.  The  kingdom  had  passed  through  a  long  period  of  intestine 
conflicts  and  of  exhausting  wars.  But  there  was  still  a  people.  There  was  a 
people,  with  the  memories  of  Alfred,  and  the  first  Edward,  and  Athelstau, 
still  preserved  in  their  national  songs  and  traditions.  The  last  of  the 
oppressing  raoe  was  gone.    The  lineal  deecenduit  of  the  Saxon  race  wat 
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amongst  them.  Edwiv<I,  the  son  of  Ethelrcd,  had  been  brouglit  up  an  exile 
witb  the  rel&doni  of  bin  mother.  He  had  no  vigour  of  character;  he  had 
received  the  education  of  a  moak  Tather  than  that  of  the  descendant  of  aloQg 
line  of  kings ;  he  wsa  familiar  with  other  customi,  and  with  another  language, 
than  that  belonging  to  his  race.  In  hia  mind  the  great  idea  of  nationality 
had  but  little  place.  But  he  was  the  one  left,  in  whom  the  Saiona  conld 
cherish  those  sacred  feelings  of  a  legitimate  descent  which  gave  to  the  king 
the  attribute  of  blood — that  attribute  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  was 
more  important  than  the  talent  and  courage  of  any  claimant  to  dominion  who 
was  not  of  the  stock  of  those  sons  of  'Woden,  who,  five  hundred  years  before, 
had  led  the  blue-eyed  myriads  to  conquest.  There  wu  a  man  in  England,  of 
eminent  ability,  of  almost  supreme  power,  who  had  that  intense  feeling 
of  nationality  which  would  make  the  Saxon  race  again  predominant,  and  in 
that  predominance  would  absorb  all  the  minor  differences  which  separated 
the  Danish  settlers  from  the  Saxon.  That  mm  was  !E)arl  Godwin.  He  saw, 
which  was  not  difficult  to  discover,  that  on  the  opposite  shores  there  had 
grown  up  a  nation  that  would  be  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  England  than 
any  of  the  Scandinavian  people.  He  knew  that  the  conquest  of  Eugland  had 
long  been  the  secret  aspiration  of  the  !Norman.  Tho  descendants  of  Eollo, 
planted  in  a  rich  soil ;  cultivating  arts  in  which  England  was  inferior ;  pos- 
sessing a  more  refined  luxury ;  of  indomitable  courage  amidst  their  refine- 
ments ;  dreaded  by  the  Frankish  kings  whose  sovereignty  they  despised ;  the 
conquerors  of  Sicily ;  the  heirs  of  the  courage  and  the  ambition  of  the  old 
sea-kings; — these  were  the  men  whom  England  had  now  to  dread.  Waa 
Godwin  powerful  enough  to  be  the  leader  of  his  country?  The  time  was 
not  come.  He  put  Edward  upon  the  throne ;  and  he  gave  to  him  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage. 

Godwin  is  the  prominent  man  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
His  participation  in  the  murder  of  Edward's  brother  was  "  the  cry  of  the 
Normans,"  as  Thierry  emphatically  puts  it.  He  mus  the  antagonist  of  the 
Normans ;  and  we  may  readily  believe  that  their  historians  loaded  his 
memory  with  immcrited  obloquy.  Before  a  great  assembly  of  the  witan,  in 
the  time  of  Hardicanute,  he  swore,  according  to  the  Sbkou  laws — and  his 
oath  was,  according  to  the  same  laws,  supported  by  kinsmen,  friends,  or 
witnesses — that  he  bod  taken  no  part  in  the  death  of  Alfred.  At  the  accession 
of  Edward  he  held  the  greatest  earldom  of  the  south,  including  Sussex,  Kent, 
and  part  of  "Wessex,  His  sons,  Harold  and  Sweyn,  were,  with  their  father, 
the  lords  of  all  the  land  from  the  Humber  to  the  Severn.  They  had  the 
command  of  half  England,  and  of  the  richest  half.  There  wore  other  brothers 
of  this  powerful  family — Wulooth,  Toatig,  Giirth,  and  Leofwiue — who  were 
subsequently  advanced  to  high  dignities.  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Godwin, 
who  become  queen,  exhibits,  in  the  quicir  charms  of  her  character,  a  proof 
that  in  the  family  of  the  ambitious  earl  she  had  received  a  gentle  nurture. 
Ingulphus,  the  monk  of  Croyiand,  says  of  her,  in  a  Latin  hexameter,  "  As 
the  thorn  is  the  parent  of  the  rose,  so  is  Godwin  of  Editha';"  and  he  adds,  "1 
.  have  seen  her  many  times  in  my  childhood,  when  I  went  to  visit  my  father, 
who  was  dwelling  in  the  king's  palace.  Oftentimes,  when  I  was  returning 
from  school,  would  she  question  me  in  my  grammar,  or  my  verses,  or  my  logic, 
in  which  she  was  skilful ;  and  when,  alter  much  subtle  argnment,  she  had 
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toDcIuded,  alie  Toold,  hj  Iter  handmaiden,  give  me  some  pieces  of  money,  and' 
send  me  for  re&esliment  to  the  buttery."  Thia  rose  never  eaw  another  rose 
bloom  from  her  tree.  Her  husband,  with  tbe  superstition  of  the  cloister,  first 
neglected  her.  Then  came  a  time  -when  he  persecuted  ber.  She  was  forced 
upon  the  ting — a  matoro  man  of  forty — say  some  of  the  cbroniclers,  and 
they  put  these  words  into  Godwin's  mouth,  "  Swear  to  me  that  you  will  take 
my  daughter  for  your  wife,  and  I  will  give  you  the  kingdom  of  England." 
According  to  others,  Edward  was  as  unwilling  to  receive  the  kingdom  aa  to 
be  encumbered  with  a  wife.  Matmesbury  says,  that,  upon  the  death  of 
Hardicannt«,  Edward  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  that  having  desired  a  conference 
with  Godwin,  he  threw  himself  at  bia  feet,  imploring  him  to  facilitate  bis 
return  to  Normandy ;  and  that  to  bim  Godwin  answered,  that  the  kingdom 
was  Edward's  right ;  that  ho  was  disciplined  by  difficulties  in  exile  ;  from  his 
former  poverty  would  feel  for  the  miseries  of  his  people  ;  and  that  if  be  would 
rely  upon  him,  his  throne  woold  be  secure.  Tbe  cbroniclers  represent  this  as 
politic  ambition'  postponing  its  own  designs.  It  appears  to  us  very  lika 
honest  patriotism.  Malmesbury  adds  of  Godwin,  "  He  was  a  man  of  ready 
wit,  and  spoke  fluently  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  powerful  in  bringing  over 
the  people  to  whatever  be  desired."  Of  Edward  we  may  truly  say,  he  was  a 
man  of  slow  understanding;  spoke  a  tongue  which  the  people  did  not 
comprehend ;  and  was  powerful  to  accomplish  nothing  by  bis  own  will.  With 
the  vast  possessions  and  popular  qualities  of  Godwin,  there  is  some  credit 
due  to"  him  not  to  have  gone  the  readiest  way  to  supreme  power. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  tho  origin  ot  Godwin's  greatness.  An  old  MS. 
Chronicle  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  herdsman.  Mr.  Turner  has 
given  a  romantic  story  from  a  Northern  Sago,  which  shows  how  the  earl  rose 
from  the  humblest  of  the  people.  After  the  decisive  battle  between  Canute 
and  Edmund,  IXlfr,  a  Danish  chieftain  higb  in  tbe  favour  of  Canute,  had  been 
separated  irom  the  army.  In  much  danger  he  passed  tbe  night  in  a  wood ; 
snd  in  the  morning  he  saw  a  lad  driving  his  cattle  to  pasture.  The  Dane 
asked  the  way  to  Canute's  ships.  The  boy  said,  the  way  was  long ;  the  danger 
was  great ;  he  should  himself  be  in  peril  should  he  assist  one  of  his  oountiy's 
enemies.  Glt>ld  was  proffered ;  but  the  gold  was  refused.  At  length  young 
Godwin  conducted  the  thnne  to  tbe  shelter  of  bis  father's  house ;  and  finally 
was  bis  guide  to  the  camp  of  Canute.  His  service  was  rewarded  ;  his  talents 
gained  him  favour;  the  chieftain  gave  him  bis  sister  in  marriage;  and  the 
herdsman's  son — "  tbe  child  of  Sussex  " — became  tho  great  earl.  There  were 
two  other  mighty  chieflains,  who  divided  tbe  kingdom  with  Godwin  and  his 
family,  as  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign:  Leofric,  who  ruled  the  northern 
counties  of  Mercia  ;  and  Siward,  whose  earldom  reached  from  tbe  Humber  to 
the  Scottish  borders.  Thia  was  the  Siward  of  Shakspere, — "  Warlike  Siward" 
— "  Old  Siward" — tbe  protector  of  Malcolm,  the  son  of  tbe  murdered  Duncan 
— the  father  of  "young  Siward,"  who  perished  in  the  battle-field  where 
Macbeth  lell.  "Where  were  his  wounda?"  said  the  atout  old  earl,  "In 
front."    "  Then  I  would  wish  no  better  fate," 

By  these  powerful  nobles  was  the  throne  of  Edward  upheld,  at  tbe 
beginning  of  his  reign.  They  asserted  the  Saion  supremacy ;  and  expelled 
tbe  traitorous  or  tyrannising  Danes  from  the  coimtry.  They  united  in 
resisting  the  pretensions  of  Magnus,  the  successor  of  Hardicanute  in  Denmarl^ 
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to  the  EiigliBh  kingdom.     But  the  influence  of  Qodwiu  and  liis  family  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  witbaiupicion.    One  of  Godwin's  sons,  Swejn,  was  guilty 
of  atrocities,  which  still  indicate  a  period  when  violence  is  the  reodj  instru' 
ment  of  power.     He  carried  off  an  abbess ;  and  was  outlawed.     Ho  became 
a  terror  of  the  sea,  in  the  old  trade  of  piracy.    At  length  the  king  pronounced 
his  pardon  to  the  outlaw;  but  his  brother  Harold,  and  his  cousin  Beom, 
opposed  the  royal  clemency ;  and  Sweyn  murdered  his  couain.     Still  he  was 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours  by  the  weak-minded  king.     But  his  crime 
was  not  forgotten.     It  was  one  of  the  causes  by  whicli  the  character  of  the 
family  of  Godwin  waa  lowered;  and  the  influence  which  they  held  over  the 
people  was  for  a  season  diminished.     Their  strength  wag,  in  a  short  time,  to 
be  measured  not  only  with  the  envy  of  their  rivals,  but  with  the  authority  ot 
their  king.     Edward  was,  however,  deficient  in  force  of  character,  a  gentle 
and  merciful  ruler.     He  had  abolished  the  Dane-gelt.     Under  the  old  laws, 
the  Saxon  and  the  Dane  now  lived  in  peace.    They  pursued  their  industrious 
occupations,  and  the  country  was  flouriflhing.      The  fierce  contests  about 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  passed  away.     There  was  no  foreign  power  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  the  pacific  king.     He  bunted  and  he  hawked  in  his  forest 
of  Bernwood,  near  Brill ;  and  there  he  gave  a  hunting-horn  to  ^'igcl,  the 
huntsman  who  slew  a  fierce 
boar,  —  the   famous    Borstal 
horn,  by  whicli  the  Aubrey 
family  hold  the  estates  with 
which  the  king  endowed  the 
boar-slayer.     So  the  lands  of 
the  Puscy  family  are  still  held 
by  the  hem  which  King  Canute 
bestowed  upon  their  ancestor 
William.  The  gentle  king  was. 
The  Pumy  Uorn  moreover,  a  healer  of  the  sick, 

and  a  restorer  to  sight  of  the 
blind.  It  was  he  who  first  used  "  the  healing  benediction,"  which  he  left  to 
"the  succeeding  royalty,"  so  that  even  the  pioua  Charles  II,  "touched" 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  afflicted  subjects  in  one  year,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  in  the  course  of  bis  reign.*  llalmesbury,  somewhat  damogingly  to 
those  who  believed,  to  very  recent  times,  in  the  virtue  of  the  touch  from  the 
.egitimate  king,  imputes  the  power  of  Edward  to  "  his  personal  sanctity," 
and  not  to  "  hereditary  virtue  in  the  royal  line."  "With  these  various  occu- 
pations, Edward  might  have  lived  through  a  long  reign  untroubled,  could  lie 
have  forgotten  the  associations  of  his  years  of  exile,  "When  he  became 
possessed  of  the  power  and  riches  that  belonged  to  the  crown  of  fertile 
England,  the  Normans  crowded  round  him  to  share  the  abundance  of  his 
treasury.  They  came  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  his  household ;  to  be  the 
leaders  of  his  troops ;  to  take  the  command  of  his  fortresses ;  to  be  his 
spiritual  directors ;  to  have  the  richest  abbeys  and  the  most  lionoured  bishoprics. 
'The  seal  of  was  which  Edward  was  the  first  to  affix  to  his  charters,  instead 
of  the  mark  of  the  cross  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  was  an  ofience  against  the 
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nationnlitf  of  England.  In  the  palace  where  Edith  vaB  queen,  her  father 
and  brothen  apoke  their  country's  speech,  and  wore  their  country'a  long 
mantle ;  whilst  Edward  gathered  around  him  the  short-cloahed  Normans,  and 
hade  hia  subjects  address  their  petitions  to  his  clerks,  who  only  heard  those 
u-ho  could  employ  the  polite  Bomance-tongue  of  Normandy.  Tlie  Norman 
favourites  ridiculed  the  Saion  earls;  and  the  Saion  earls  looked  for  a  day  of 
vengeance  upon  the  Norman  favourites. 

Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  had  married  Qoda,  the  sister  of  Edward,  who 
wdit  the  widow  of  Gualtier  of  Mantes.  He  came  to  the  court  of  his  brother- 
iti-law,  with  a  great  retinue.  Here  he  would  meet  with  bishops  and  abbots, 
earls  and  knights,  of  Trench  lineage.  Badulf,  the  foreign  nephew  of  the 
king,  Vina  there,  all-powerful.  Eustace  naturally  thought  that  England  was  a 
tribute-land  for  the  Normans,  and  that  the  Saxon  was  a  born  slave.  On  his 
return  to  Boulogne,  he  had  to  rest  at  Dover.  Before  entering  the  town  he 
ordered  his  men  to  put  on  their  hauberks  ;  and  at  tlie  head  of  his  followers 
he  demanded  (juartera  of  the  sturdy  householders.    We  can  imagine  the  stir 


in  the  little  town  under  the  cliC  The  burghers  resisted  the  insolent  man- 
date ;  and  one  who  refused  entrance  to  the  foreigners  was  slain.  Then  Count 
Eustace,  when  the  cry  of  vengeance  rose  amongst  the  people,  made  a  furious 
onslaught  with  his  spearmen  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  many  fell  under  the 
French  lances.  But  it  was  not  their  ringed  mail  that  could  save  them  from 
the  swords  of  the  infuriated  Kentish  men.  The  burghers  hastily  armed,  and 
formiug  themselves  in  the  military  order  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
encountered  the  horsemen  of  Boulogne,  and  slew  nineteen.  Then  a  sobtary 
rider,  with  a  broken  plume  in  his  gilt  helmet,  was  madly  spurring  on  the 
highway,  for  the  people  had  intercepted  his  passage  to  the  harbour.  A  few 
of  his  followers  came  up ;  and  together  they  took  their  course  along  the 
"Watling-street,  till  they  had  reached  the  king''s  presence  at  Qloucestcr, 
There,  surroonded  by  hia  Norman  court,  the  pacific  king  showed  unwonted 
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fuiy  agaiusli  his  TebelliouB  subjects,  who  liad  resisted  the  will  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  He  sent  for  Earl  £^odwin,  in  whose  earldom  this  ontbreak  had  taken 
place,  and  ordered  him  to  rieit  the  people  of  Dover  vith  a  summary  vengeance 
The  earl  refused.  They  should  haye  legal  trial  in  the  burh-gemot ;  he  would 
see  justice  doue ;  but  he  would  not  punish,  without  a  hearing,  those  whom 
the  king  was  bound  to  protect,  Sull^y  Edward  yielded.  But  the  Konnaa 
counsellors  represented  the  discretion  of  Godwin  as  direct  rebdlion ;  and  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  great  council  at  Qloucester.  In  his 
defence  of  the  people  of  Dover  against  an  illegal  chaatisement,  he  bad  done 
his  strict  duty.  The  eloquent  burst  of  Chatham  was  as  true  in  the  eleventh 
century  as  in  the  eighteenth:  "The  poorest  man  in  his  cottage  may  bid 
^efiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail ;  its  roof  may  shake ; 
the  storm  may  enter  it ;  but  the  king  of  England  cannot  enter  it.  All  his 
power  dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of  that  ruined  tenement."  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  the  legal  right  to  resist,  even  to  the  death,  any  one  who  presumed  to 
intrude  into  bis  dwelling,  as  follower  of  boron  or  of  king.  Was  then  Godwin, 
in  his  earldom,  to  punish  those  who,  in  the  same  spirit  of  ancient  freedom, 
hod  resisted  an  insolent  foreigner,  because  he  was  the  husband  of  the  king's 
sister?  But  the  discharge  of  his  duty  would  be  no  plea  for  his  contumacionsness. 
Wliile  Edward  was  surrounded  by  his  new  favourites,  Godwin  saw  danger ; 
and  he  came  prepared  for  resistance.  The  hour  for  resistance  was  come,  if 
Saion-England  were  to  hold  her  laws  and  her  independence.  He  aud  bis 
sons  marched  to  the  west  with  a  large  force  ;  and  they  demanded  that  Eustace 
aud  his  men  should  be  delivered  to  their  custody.  The  Earls  Siward  and 
Leofric  upheld  the  king,  and  mustered  their  forces.  They  oame  unwillingly. 
They  came  at  firat  ^vith  a  few  men ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  king  they 
brought  up  the  militia  of  their  earldoms.  The  Norman  Earl  of  "Worcester 
joined  the  party  of  the  king  with  a  more  determined  spirit,  than  those  felf' 
who  were  unwilling  to  draw  the  sword  gainst  their  own  people.  Civil  war 
seemed  imminent.  "  But,  inasmuch  as  the  best  men  in  all  England  were 
assembled  together  on  his  side  and  theirs,  it  seemed  to  Earl  Leofric  and  some 
others,  to  be  the  more  prudent  part  not  to  begin  a  battle  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen;  hut  they  proposed  that,  exchanging  hostages,  the  king  and 
Godwin  should,  on  a  day  named,  meet  at  London  for  a  conference,"  *  The 
king,  or  rather  his  Norman  advisers,  employed  the  interval  in  raising  a  great 
army ;  whilst  Ciodwia'a  adherents  returned  to  tbeir  homes.  The  king's 
army  was  commanded  by  Normans.  In  London,  thus  beleaguered,  was 
Godwin  and  his  two  sons  summoned  to  attend  the  witan.  Tbey  demanded 
hostages  for  their  personal  safety ;  but  the  demand  was  refused.  Then 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  after  a  second  demand,  and  a  second  refusid  of  ho^t^es, 
disobeyed  the  summons.  Sweyn,  by  sentence  of  the  witan,  was  outlawed. 
Godwin  and  Harold  were  sentenced  to  banishment — to  deport  out  of  England 
within  five  days.  Harold  sailed  irom  Bristol  to  Ireland;  Godwin  and 
Sweyn,  from  the  east  coast  to  Flanders.  They,  the  proudest  of  the  land, 
were  driven  from  their  homes  and  their  large  possessions.  They  had,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  power,  pressed  hardly  upon  a  weak  master ;  and  he,  after 
the  fashion  of  nil  imbecile  and  timid  rulers,  was  ready  enough  to  be  more 
oppressive  than  those  who,  out  of  their  own  strong  vnlls,  are  calculatingly 
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despotic.  The  uitmanlf  hing  extended  his  revenge  to  bis  own  wife.  He 
stripped  her  of  ereiy  means  of  independent  maintenance — of  money,  of  lands. 
He  plundered  her  of  every  wonumly  ornament.  He  sent  her  to  the  cheerless 
prison  of  a  monastery, — that  of  'Wherwell,  where  his  own  sister,  the  abbess, 
would  be  ready  enough  to  persecute  one  so  fair  and  so  accomplished  as  Edith, 
the  daughter  of  the  banished  earl.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  no 
earl  would  defead  a  burgher  against  injustice.  One  system  of  government  is 
melting  into  another  system.  Antiquarians,  who  look  upon  an  old  tower  like 
that  of  Conishorough,  on  the  Don,  dispute  whether  it  be  of  Saxon  or  Kormau 
origin.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  border-time  of  each  epoch.  So  the 
political  histories  of  two  periods  that  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  having 
distinct  attributes,  ore  now  gradually  blending.  The  Mormon  influence  is 
ripening  into  Norman  despotism. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

William  of  Normmdr— Retorn  of  Goclirin— Death  of  Godwin— Harold— Harold  in  Normsndj — 
Harold  returns  to  England — Banishment  of  Toatig — Death  nf  Edward  the  C-inleasur — 
Harold  choB«D  king — Normau  prepatationa  for  invasion — Landing  of  Duke  William — 
Batll«  of  Stamford- Bridge— BatUe  of  Ututings— Th«  Abbe;  of  Batoille— Burial  of  UarolU 
— Close  of  the  Saion  period. 

"When  Canute  leapt  into  the  English  tliroue,  and  married  the  widow  of 
Ethelred,  her  brother  Kicliard  II,  became  the  protector  of  her  two  sons  by 
her  first  marriage;  and  they  remained  under  bia  guardianship  till  his  death, 
about  1026.  His  eldest  son,  Eiciiard  III.,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  -,  but  he 
lioon  gave  place  to  his  brother  Hobert.  "Whether  liichard  were  niurderoualy 
thrust  from  his  crown  and  from  his  lifo  by  his  younger  brother,  is  matter  of 
doubtful  history ;  but  that  brother  was  for  ten  years  the  bold  and  powerful 
duke,  who  is  sometimes  styled  "  Hobert  the  Magnificent,"  and  more  commonly 
"  Kobert  the  Devil."  He  was  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  his  cousins, 
Alfred  and  Ethelred  ;  for  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England,  to 
place  them  in  the  sovereignty  which  Canute  had  usurped.    But  his  armunent 
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wu  driven  back  by  s  tempest ;  and  he  changed  its  direction,  to  enforce  the 
Biibiiuwi<m  of  Alan,  of  Brittany.  He  then  went  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Hoty  Land.  Before  his  departure,  he  presented  to  the  noblee  a  little  boy 
whom  he  said  vaa  hia  eon ;  and  told  them  that  his  "  little  bastard  "  should  be 
their  lord  if  he  saw  them  no  more.  He  died  in  Bithynia,  in  1086,  the  saioe 
year  in  whii^  Canute  died. 

The  young  WiUiam  of  Normandy  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Henry  Z. 
of  France.  At  the  death  of  Bobert  he  was  put  in  possession  of  his  &ther's 
dominions ;  and  the  seat  of  his  court  was  Bonen.  Bdvard  of  England  and 
WiUiam  of  Normandy  were  second-consinB ;  bat  the  TCry  difference  of  their 
ages  would  have  "been  enough  to  have  prevented  much  intercourse  between 
them.  Bdward  was  caUed  to  his  kingdom,  in  1042,  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Bobert.  William  wae  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  &om  the  time  of  his 
accession,  the  great  duchy  was  distracted  by  the  contests  of  the  nobles,  and 
by  the  pretensions  to  the  Bovereign  power  of  Quido,  Count  of  Macon.  But 
there  was  an  energetic  will  maturing  in  the  boy,  whose  iUegitimacy  his  father 
had  been  proud  to  proclaim,  according  to  the  morality  of  those  tanea ;  and  he 
fought  against  Ouido,  and  conquered  in  a  great  battle  in  1047.  In  a  yearoi 
two  he  had  consolidated  his  power;  and  in  1051  was  &ee  to  visit  his  oouBin 
Bdward  in  Bogland. 

Here  then,  in  all  the  vigour  of  youthful  manhood,  came  William  of 
Ncsmandy,  to  look  upon  the  rich  lands,  and  to  understand  something  of  the 
rou^  people  orer  whom  his  feeble  relative  waa  the  nominal  ruler.  In  the 
Mds  tbroogh  which  he  travelled,  he  saw  an  industrious  race,  churls  and 
Blaves,  cultivating  diligently,  and  not  without  bHU,  after  the  modra  of  their 
predecessors.  In  the  towns  he  saw  busy  artisans,  who  were  asBodated  for 
mntoal  protection,  and  had  their  peculiar  laws,  handed  down  in  code  after 
code,  but  with  little  eesentisl  change  in  their  principles.  He  saw  powerAil 
earls — ^bold,  bearded  men — who  were  great  landed  possesBors,  but  not  holding 
thrir  arable  and  their  pastures,  their  woods  and  waters,  as  fiefi)  of  the  crown, 
but  as  independent  lords,  and  tyrannising,  wherever  they  dared,  in  a  most 
kingly  fsahion.  He  saw  csthedralB  and  abbeys,  built  in  a  rude  style,  but 
splendidly  endowed  by  the  pie^  of  the  faithful.  He  heard  on  every  side  a 
tongue  which  Bounded  hanh  to  his  ears — a  tongue  which  his  own  people 
called  barbarous  and  unfit  ioi  gentlemen.  The  same  language,  with  slight 
difference,  was  spoken  by  the  thirty  thousand  warriors  whom  Bollo  planted  a 
century  and  a  h^  before,  where  he  now  ruled  ;  but  it  wss  now  the  "  abhorred 
English  idiom."  He  saw  a  land  that  arms  might  win,  and  a  people  that  craft 
might  denationalise.  He  might  be  the  peaceful  successor  of  Edward,  or  he 
might  fight  for  the  crown  agaiuBt  some  pretender,  when  the  childless  king 
should  be  no  more.  WiUism  sojourned  a  little  while  at  the  court  of  Edward ; 
ind  he  there  found  ample  encouragement  for  his  ambition,  and  ready 
instrnments  of  hia  will,  when  the  fortunate  hour  should  come.  When  that 
hour  came,  the  laws  of  rude  Qermanio  tribee  should  be  changed  for  thv 
Boman  code.  The  turbulent  ^orls  snd  sheriffB  should  be  supplanted  by  his 
own  obedient  vassals.  The  cathedrals  and  abbeys  should  be  filled  by 
intelligent  Norman  priests.  The  language  of  the  Saxon  should  be  suppluited 
by  the  refined  Norman-French,  in  which  the  romances  of  his  poete  were 
sung,  and  the  judgments  of  his  clerks  were  delivered.    "  He  was  a  etoA 
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man,"  uiid  one  who  knew  him — that  ia,  he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  purpose. 
There  can  belittle  doubt  that  his  purpose  was  to  posscaa  England.  Ingulphua 
Bays  that  he  kept  his  views  perfectly  aecret.  Such  msn  never  make  &lae 
coufidenceB.  His  work  wm  in  great  part  done.  Qodwiu  nnd  bis  sons,  wbo 
represented  the  nationality  of  England,  were  bamshed.  The  king  had  a 
Korman  court  about  him.  Most  of  the  few  strongholds  hiid  Nomian 
governors,  and  were  garrisoned  by  Jforman  men-at-armo.  The  h<mest  foMcy 
of  the  Ajiglo-Saxons  did  not  repress  foreign  settlers,  and  there  were  Normana 
in  erery  town.  The  nobles  and  the  fouiklina,  the  burghers  and  the  churls, 
were  full  feeders  and  late  waaaailers.  They  were  a  people  to  be  first 
conquered,  and  then  plundered. 

The  subjection  of  England  was  not  quite  so  near  its  accomplishment  as 
the  condition  of  the  country,  in  1051,  might  have  led  William  to  expect. 
Godwin  and  his  sons  were  banished.  The  old  earl's  domains  were  m  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  of  Odda  the  Norman;  and  Harold's  earldom  was 
bestowed  upon  Algar,  the  son  of  Leofrie.  But  banishment  and  confiscation 
were  of  little  avail,  as  long  as  those  bold  men  could  command  the  sympathies 
of  their  countrymen.  In  1052,  Harold  and  Leofwine  s^ed  from  Ireland, 
and  entered  the  Severn.  They  landed,  and  defeated  the  oppoaing  thanes, 
whose  districts  they  ravaged.  Godwin,  in  the  meantime,  had  fitted  out  a 
fieet  from  Flanders,  and  found  all  the  mariners  of  the  coast,  and  all  the 
people  of  his  old  earldom,  ready  to  follow  his  bidding.  Harold  came  round 
the  coast,  and  joined  his  father  ot  Portland.  They  seized  upon  the  king's 
ships  ;  they  received  hostages ;  they  obtained  supplies  wherever  they  touched. 
At  length  they  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  found  the  people  of  Southwark 
favourable  to  their  cause.  The  king  had  ships  in  the  river,  and  an  army 
near  at  hand.  But  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  too  mnnifeet  to  permit 
him  now  to  resist  the  demand  that  Godwin  and  his  sons  should  be  restored  to 
their  possessions  and  their  dignities.  "Where  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  the  most  populous  city  of  the  earth — a  road  all  too 
narrow  for  the  daily  crush  of  the  thousands  who  pour  along  it — is  now 
deafening  with  the  din  of  never-resting  wheels,  then,  upon  that  pebbly 
Strand,  with  field  and  forest  behind,  broke  the  silent  wave  of  the  tidal  river ; 
and  there,  were  drawn  up,  m  order  of  battle,  the  forces  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs.  Their  demand  was  not  unTOaeanable,  on  the  p.irt  of  men  who  had  a 
superiority  of  physical  force,  and  whose  cause  was  so  popular.  The  king  at 
length  yielded.  Theu  the  Normans,  who  were  with  the  army  and  the  king, 
hastily  fied.  The  witan  was  assembled ;  vai  decreed  the  restoration  of  the 
earls,  and  held  them  innocent  of  the  acts  and  designs  which  had  been  imputed 
to  them.  The  greater  number  of  the  foreign  advisers  of  Edward  were 
dechired  outlaws.  The  joy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  unbounded.  They 
had  achieved  a  great  triumph  with  little  bloodshed. 

"Within  a  year  after  his  restoration  the  energetic  and  sagacious  Godwin 
died.  The  drcumstances  of  his  death  have  been  related  by  the  Norman 
historians,  so  as  to  revive  the  old  imputation'that  he  was  the  murd^er  of 
Frioce  Alfred,  The  king  was  banqueting  at  Windsor.  This  was  not  the 
Windsor  which  is  now  so  rich  with  historical  associations — not "  the  proud 
keep,"  which  looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  with  "its  kindred 
and  coeval  towers  " — but  the  present  Old  Windsor,  a  royal  house,  ia  the 
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fertile  plain  skirted  bf  the  rirer,  where  the  Saxon  kings  wont  forth  to  meet 
their  people  ia  Eunemed,  the  Council-meadow.  At  the  king's  banquet  sat 
Crodwin,  in  the  house  where  his  daughter  was  again  the  queen.  !Edward,  in 
a  dispute,  hinted  that  the  earl  was  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  brother 
Al&ed.  He  stood  up  to  aver  his  innocence,  and  fell  speechless  to  the 
earth.  Other  writers  say,  that  he  invoked  Heaven  to  choke  bim  by  the 
bread  which  he  was  about  to  swallow,  if  that  gnilt  were  his ;  and  that  he  was 
choked. 

The  death  of  Gh>dwin  was,  we  may  believe,  a  public  calamity.  There  was 
wonting  a  strong  hand  to  direct  the  central  power  in  its  due  control  of 
separate  authorities.  The  great  earls  were  bringing  back  the  country  to  that 
condition  of  misrale  which  existed  before  the  days  of  Egbert  and  Alired. 
The  earls  were  no  longer  the  ministers  of  the  king.  The  Banish  "jarl"  had 
superseded  the  Saxon  "  eddormaa ; "  and  the  wearers  of  the  new  title  were 
really  district  kings.  The  qoarrel  between  Saxon  and  Norman  had  been  laid 
aside  for  a  season ;  but  the  ambitious  chieflains  were  quarrelling  amongst 
themselveB.  We  cannot  follow  the  minute  historiana  in  their  narratives  of 
the  contests  between  the  house  of  Leofric  and  the  house  of  Godwin.  When 
Harold  vacated  the  earldom  of  East  Anglta  it  was  bestowed  upon  Algar,  the 
Bon  of  Leo&ic  He  was  soon  expelled  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  He  fled  to 
Griffith,  king  of  Wales,  and  their  united  forces  rav^ed  Herefordshire. 
Harold  drove  them  back.  Without  any  ostensible  cause  the  outlawry  of 
Algar  was  reversed.  He  vraa  a  second  time  banished,  but  he  then  recovered 
his  possessions  by  ibrce  of  arms.  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  had  obtained 
Northumbria,  upon  the  death  of  Biward.  But 
he  was  too  violent  an  oppressor,  and  his  land 
was  not  tranquil.  Edward  might  well  look 
with  dismay  to  the  time  when  he  should 
no  longer  be  a  barrier,  however  feeble,  to 

the  ruin  which  would  come   out  of  rival     „„     „       __. ... 

tactions.  There  was  a  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne  in  Hungary — Edward,  the  son  of  the  brave  Ironside.  He  was 
induced  to  come  to  England,  and  he  came  with  a  wife  and  three  children. 
His  death  very  soon  followed  his  arrival.  Hie  child,  Edgar,  was  now  the 
last  male  of  die  race  of  Cerdic.    There  waa  little  hope  of   a  legitimate 


We  are  now  reaching  a  point  of  history  in  which  the  narratives  greatly 
Tory,  according  to  the  national  prejudices  of  the  relators.  The  story,  as  it  is 
told  by  the  Norman  chroniclers,  has  a  coherence  which  gives  it  the  semblance, 
if  not  the  re^ty,  of  truth.  There  is,  moreover,  a  picture-history  of  the  events 
wbich  we  toe  about  to  relate.  The  lamoua  Bayeux  Tapestry,  a  roll  of 
brownish  linen-cloth  worked  with  coloured  thread,  with  figures  and  letters 
perfectly  bright  and  distinct,  is  a  roll  twenty  inches  broad  and  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet  in  length.  The  various  figures  have  no  perspective  ;  but  it 
haa  the  artiBtical  merit  of  constantly  preserving  the  reBcrablance  of  indi- 
viduals and  classes.  The  same  figure  always  represents  Buke  William ;  and 
the  same  moustached  warriors  always  represent  the  Saxons.  Of  the  antiquity 
of  thia  remarkable  record  there  is  little  doubt ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  it,  "  K 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry  be  not  history  of  the  first  class,  it  is  perhaps  something 
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better."  It  is,  howeyer,  a  Komuu  tiatory ;  and  illuatnites  the  circumatancoB 
of  the  most  important  period  of  our  anaala  aa  they  preaented  themeelves  to 
the  N'orman  mind.  We  muat  receive  these  relatione,  whether  of  chronicle  or 
[jicture,  with  due  caution. 

In  the  year  1065  Harold  ia  practically  the  foremoat  man  of  England.  He 
has  won  the  king  to  the  enduruice  of  his  power,  and  has  almost  commanded 
his  confidence  and  affection.  That  he  was  ambitious,  to  the  utmost  reach  of 
ambition,  is  sufficiently  manifest.  His  bravery  and  military  talent  were 
undoubted.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  Saxon  race.  He  had-  subdued  the  British 
people  to  his  fealty  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The  KorthumbriasB  were,  he 
might  believe,  unequal  to  contend  with  him  in  any  great  contest  for  supre- 
macy. That  he  looked  to  the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  Edward  was 
a  natural  result  of  his  character  and  his  position.  He  had  the  energy  of  the 
warrior,  but  be  bad  also  the  forethought  of  the  politician.  It  is  s^d  that  he 
kept  Edward  the  Atheling  from  the  presraice  of  his  unde ;  that  he  procured 
the  banishment  of  Algar.  We  would  not  speak  unkindly  of  Harold.  He 
had  great  and  noble  qualities.  He  was  formed  for  the  re-regeneration  of  his 
countrymen,  by  upholding  them  against  a  fbreigu  yoke,  and  by  defending 
them  against  domestic  oppression.  We  hear  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  bro- 
ther Sweyn,  and  the  tynumy  of  his  brother  Tostig,  but  no  voice  is  lifted 
against  Harold.  To  be  merely  brave  and  generous ;  to  assert  his  pre-eminence 
over  brute  courage  and  sordid  craft  by  the  impulses  of  his  own  nature,  was  to 
pat  himself  in  danger.  He  became,  at  the  court  of  Edward,  the  aupple 
friend.  He  waa  gentle  and  submissive  to  the  -weak  master  over  whom  hia 
Jather  held  a  stem  government.  When  Wales  was  at  his  mercy  in  1066,  "  he 
ordered  a  great  building  to  be  erected  in  the  country  of  the  Welsh,  at  a  place 
which  is  called  Portaseith  [near  Chepstow] ;  and  many  things  for  eating  and 
drinking  to  be  there  collected,  that  hie  lord.  King  Edward,  might  be  enabled 
to  stay  there  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  hunting."  *  It  is  tolerably  clear  that 
he  was  cauttoualy  working  upon  the  mind  of  the  king  to  make  him  his 
successor.  Edward,  even  with  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  would  see  the  danger 
of  bringing  a  ruler  upon  England,  who  would  be  as  hateful  to  them  as  the 
courtiers  he  bad  been  compelled  to  drive  away.  He  would  see  the  almost 
equal  danger  of  raising  up  one  great  noble  to  the  sovereign  dignity,  whilst 
others,  almost  as  powerful,  were  passed  hj.  But  the  last  thing  he  would  do, 
would  be  to  send  a  message  to  William  of  Xormandy,  by  Harold  of  Wessez, 
that  William  was  to  fill  the  throne  of  England.  Tet  tins  message,  some  of 
the  Norman  chroniclers  say,  he  so  sent.  The  Anglo-Saxon  autboritiee  are 
sOent  in  the  matter.  Other  authoritiee  state  that  Edward  warned  Handd  of 
the  danger  of  putting  himself  into  the  power  of  the  Xorman  duke.  Harold's 
ostensible  reason  for  going,  was  to  redeem  hia  young  brother  TJlnoth,  and  his 
nephew,  who  had  both  been  confided  to  William,  when  Godwin  gave  them  as 
hostages  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  revolt.  They  had  been  detained  in 
Normandy,  though  not  ill-treated.  The  motive  for  Harold's  journey  waa 
natural  and  honourable  j  and  he  might  not  be  unwilling  to  measure  his 
intellectual  strength  with  one  who  was  marked  as  his  rival.  Fear  was 
unknown  to  him.  The  ingenious  historian  of  the  Bayeuz  Tapes^  had  as 
much  adroitness  in  thg  exhibition  of  minute  circumstances,  aa  have  the  picture 
*  £flg«r  de  Hoveilea, 
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chroniden  of  our  own  timeB.    We  aee  in  that  lady's  work,  whether  of  palace 
or  monastery,  a  king  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state,  over  whose  head  is  written, 
"  EdwarduB  Bes."    He  ia  addressing  two  persons.     This  ia  Harold,  it  is  held, 
with  a  companion,  taking  leave  of  the  king.     "We  next  see  Harold,  as  the 
inscription  testifies,  on  the  road  to  his  manor  of  Bosham,  in  Sussex.     He 
ridea,  as  becomes  a  great  duke,  with  his  falcon  on  his  hand,  and  his  dogs 
leaping  before  him,  and  horse- 
men in  hie  train.     He  next 
enters  a  chorch,  not  unmind- 
ful of  one  great  duty.  But  the 
manners  would  not  be  Sazoo, 
if  a  picture  did  not  show  him, 
or  h^  followers,  at  a  banquet. 
He  goes  on  ship-board;  but 
his  dog  ia  under  hia  arm,  and 
hia  hawk  ia  on  his  wrist.    His 
ship  is  then  coming  to  anchor. 

The    crew    are    impatiently  s««>f™u  (b^™  T.p»t.7.) 

gazing,  and  a  sailor  is  on  the 
mast.     They  have  been  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of 


Guy,  the  Count  of  Ponthiou,  ia  lord  of  that  territory.  He  haa  no  per- 
sonal enmity  to  Harold;  but  he  has  a  strong  desire  to  possess  himself  of  his 
equipments — his  armour  and  his  jewels,  his  embroidered  mantles  and  hia  well- 
stocked  purseB,  The  count,  too,  will  hare  ransom  for  Lis  prisoner;  and  he 
shuts  him  up  in  a  fortress  near  MontreuiL  All  this  the  lord  of  Fonthieu  did, 
according  t^  the  feudal  lawa  of  hospitality.  Harold  had  little  hope  of  imme- 
diate escape;  but  he  found  a  ranaomer  in  Duke  William.  Upon  his  release 
from  Ikfontrenil,  Harold  goea  on  to  Bouen.  There  he  is  welcomed  with  the 
moat  laviah  generosity.  The  secret  rivala  become  the  warmeat  frienda. 
Harold  followed  William  to  his  war  with  Conan,  a  count  of  Brittany ;  and 
William  honoured  him  with  splendid  gifts  of  arms  and  horses.  These  things 
the  chronicles  and  the  tapestry  duly  record.  The  duke  frankly  promised  the 
surrender  of  Ulnoth  and  the  son  of  Sweyn.  It  was  a  time  of  feasting  and 
pageantry,  of  dangerous  battle  and  more  dangerous  tranquillity.  In  that 
noble  dtj,  where  the  Englishman  delights  to  gaze  upon  the  quaint  gables 
that  have  stood  through  many  generationB,  and  to  believe  that  some  of  hia 
Norman  kings  might  have  rested  beneath  these  roofs,  or  worshipped  in  those 
churches,  whose  grandeur  and  beauty  kk  scarcely  surpassed  by  his  own 
cathedrals — there,  where  the  quays  of  the  Seine  are  loaded  with  the  cotton- 
bags  of  America,  and  the  chimneys  of  the  factories  send  their  heavy  smoke 
over  its  green  islets, — was  Harold  led  by  his  host  in  stately  procession  with 
knight  and  bishop,  or  sailed  with  hjni  in  hia  pleaauie-bai^e  on  the  broad  river 
to  the  sound  of  flute  or  sackbut.  The  brawling  revel  of  the  ^a.on  palacea 
was  not  there.  Ladies  sat  not  long,  as  at  the  coarse  Saxon  feasts,  amidst  the 
ribaldry  of  the  drinking-hom.  But  when  a  temperate  repsst  was  quickly 
ended,  in  flower-garden  or  in  tapestried  hall  the  lute  was  heard ;  and  the 
romancer  sang  of  the  deeds  of  Boland  and  Charlemagne,  whilst  warriors 
whispered  of  love  to  not  unwilling  ears.     In  such  scenes,  say  the  chroniclers, 
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aud  more  emphatically  the  poeta,  was  Harold  subdued  by  the  conqueror's 
fair  daughter,  Adeliia.* 

Bobert  Brunne,  in  hia  Chronicle,  aaya  of  William  and  Hnrold,  "  tales  toge- 
ther they  told,  ilk  on  a  good  palfrey."  "William  would  tell  of  some  knightly 
feat ;  and  then  compare  it  with  the  courage  and  humanity  of  the  son  of  Godwin, 
who  saved  the  livea  of  Norman  soldiers,  as  they  were  sinking  in  the  quick- 
sands of  the  river  of  Couesnon,  when  they  crossed  together  to  fight  in 
Brittany.  Harold  would  sp^  of  ^'^orman  chivalry ;  and  of  hia  own  pride  at 
having  received  hia  spurs  from  the  hand  of  "William.  They  talked  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  duke  said  that  when  he  and  Edward  were  living  under  the 
same  roof  in  Normandy,  Edward  had  affirmed  that  if  ever  he  became  king  of 
England,  William  should  be  his  successor.  The  timid  man  of  forty  was 
making  this  promise  to  the  bold  boy  of  fourteen,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
Norman  chronicles.  William  then  ashed  whether  Harold  would  support  him 
in  realising  that  promise.  The  Saion  was  in  his  power.  These  were  not 
times  when  ambition  was  easily  sturendered 
!,  to  conscientiousness.    Harold  assented.    But 

his  assent  was  to  be  more  solemnly  enforced. 
He  was  to  swear.  He  did  swear.  But  ho 
swore  with  a  mental  reservation.  Tha 
Bayeux  Tapestry  shows  in  what  manner  he 
did  swear.  The  duke  sits  upon  his  chair  of 
state,  with  his  sword  in  hia  bond.  Before 
him  stands  Harold,  between  two  ornamental 
pedestals,  upon  the  top  of  which  he  places 
his  fingers.  He  ia  swearing  upon  common 
reliquaries,  as  be  thought ;  such  as  parish 
priests  in  England  kept  upon  their  altars,  to 
command  the  faith  of  ignorant  iHwrs.  He 
Bwears.  But  under  the  reliquaries  are 
hidden,  by  a  cloth  of  gold,  the  bones  of 
saints  and  holy  martyrs.  William  then 
commands  the  cloth  to  be  removed;  and 
wiutMnofSommndr-  Hnrold  tnms  pale  when  he  knows  the  super- 

sanctity  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken. 
This  strange  story  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  f^  in 
ivhich  these  men  lived.  It  argues  nothing  agabst  the  peculiar  nairownesa  of 
his  mind  that  could  conceire  of  this  method  of  making  an  oath  sacred ;  or  of 
his  impiety  who  would  shudder  at  the  force  of  an  obligation,  in  the  presence 
of  dust  and  ashes,  which  would  sit  lightly  upon  him  if  simply  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High.  But  it  shows  how  far  true  religion  was  separated 
from  the  superstitions  that  passed  for  religion  ;  and  how  the  strongest  minds 
were  then  subjected  to  influences  which  still  remain,  in  some  modified  form  or 
other,  to  prostrate  the  weakest. 

Harold,  at  length,  returned  to  England.  In  that  voyage  across  the  narrow 
sea  be  had  lost  much.  He  had  lost  his  fiituro  freedom  of  action.  He  would 
be  false  to  bis  oath ;  or  ho  would  surrender  hia  nationality  to  a  crafty  and 

•  Theweneand  its  nuumsn  am  beanljfidlj  set  fortli  ia  Mr,  Taj  loc'a  poem,  "Th«  Ere  of 
tho  Conquetl." 
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imperious  lord.  The  season  of  his  retam  was  not  one  of  inaction  for  Harold. 
His  brotber  Toatig  and  William  of  Norranndj  hod  married  sisters, — tbe 
daughters  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.  In  his  earldom  of  Xforthumbria, 
ToBtig  was  moat  tynuinoua  and  oppressive,  even  beyond  the  usual  oppression 
which  others  of  these  petty  kings  exercised  over  their  people.    We  may 


OuBld'i  Oath  to  WIUiMD. 

know  what  was  the  general  nature  of  this  oppression  from  the  story  of  Oodiva. 
A.  true  poet  has  told  that  story  with  more  than  liiatorio  fidelity.*  We  see 
the  gentle  woman  appealing  to  her  grim  lord,  Leofric,  to  remit  a  tax  upon  the 
people  of  Coventry : 

"  She  told  him  of  thoir  teare, 
And  pra/d  him,    '  If  thej  pay  thi»  tax,  they  Btura.'  " 

And  80,  to  procure  the  remiasion  of  the  tax,  she  did  her  lord's  impenous 
bidding-,  and 

"  Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chvtitj." 

It  was  the  rapacity  of  the  great  earia  that,  amongst  many  other  evils  of 
misrule,  made  the  country  weak  and  demoralised.  But  Tostig  went  beyond 
the  enormities  of  most  of  the 
grasping  and  licentious  nobles, 
"who  made  a  prey  of  the 
common  people,"  as  Malmes- 
bury  writes.  The  people  of 
Northumbria  rose  against  his 
power,  drove  him  from  York, 
and  chose  Morcar,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Leo&ic,  as  their  chief. 
The  whole  country  was  in 
alarm ;  and  Harold  was  de- 
puted to  put  down  the  inaur- 
rection.    The  fraternal  bond 

—the    pride  of  family   which  IhoConrauor-.Abbeyof Wwrtmlutm. 

would  ahrink  Irom  the  eleva* 

tion  of  a  son  of  Leofric  over  his  own  house — might  hare  mored  Harold  to 

•  Tenyson'i  "  Godiva." 
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thro^  luB  whole  militaiy  fltrength  into  the  contest.  Bat  he  summoned  the 
insurgent  people  to  a,  conference.  They  stated  their  wrongs.  He  tried  to 
extenuate  the  deeds  of  Tostig,  and  to  plead  for  his  restoration.  "  We  were 
bom  free,"  said  the  NorthumbrianB.  "We  were  brought  up  in  freedom. 
We  will  have  no  tyrant."  Harold  returned  to  the  king  without  striking  a 
blow;  and  he  brought  back  to  the  insurgents  pardon  and  peace.  ToBtig  fled 
to  Flanders;  and  became  Harold' a  implacable  enemy. 

Upon  the  baniehment  of  Tostig,  Harold  contracted  a  marriage  of  policy. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Algar ;  she  being  the  widow  of  Griffith,  king  of 
Wales,  whose  sons  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  He  was  thus  placed  in 
alliance  with  two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  other  chieftains.  The  king 
was  old,  and  more  than  ever  enfeebled.  Hia  great  desire  was  to  complete 
his  abbey-church  of  Westminster.  Close  by  that  abbey  was  his  palace. 
Here  the  gentle  Edward  died  on  the  5th  of  Jam&ry,  1066.  A  few  frag- 
ments are  left  of  that  palace,  upon  the  aite  of  which  another  palace  of  Weat- 
minBter  haa  anaen.  The  new  palace  has  its  political  foundations  firmly  based 
upon  the  old  institutions  of  which  "  the  ConfeBSor  "  was  the  head.  A.  more 
splendid  abbey-church  was  raised  up  under  the  Norman  kings  than  that  iir 
which  "  the  Confessor  "  had  hia  last  resting-place.  But  a  few  heavy  and 
discoloured  arches,  amidst  the  whitecture  of  a  later  i^,  stand  as  memorials 
of  the  ancient  building ;  and  in  what  is  still  called  "  The  Confessor's  Chapel," 
is  a  shrine,  in  which  are  the  ashes  of  the  last  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  that 
strenuous  race  of  kings,  who  first,  in  619,  "  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons." 

The  Bayeux  Tapestry,  continuing  its  history,  shows  ub  the  sickness  and 
death  of  Edward,  and  his  funeral  proccBsion  to  the  abbey-church  which  he 
built.  It  carries  on  the  picture  narratiTe  by  two  simple  representations. 
Harold  stands  with  his  plain  battle-axe  in  bis  hand,  while  one  man  offers 
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him  a  crown,  and  another  a  battle-axe  having  a  cross  at  the  junction  of  the 
handle  with  the  blade.  The  inscription  says,  "  They  gave  the  crown  to  king 
Harold."  "  They"  were  the  witan.  Some  of  the  chroniclers,  amongst  others 
Hoveden,  state,  that  before  hia  decease  tlie  king  appointed  Harold  his 
Bucceasor.  The  feet  is  generally  admitted ;  hut  it  ia  coupled  by  others  with 
a  atatement  that  the  nomination  was  extorted  from  the  dying  Edward  by  the 
imporinmities  of  Harold  and  his  partisans.     The  Saxon  Idng  was  crowned  on 
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tbe  day  of  Edward's  burial,  by  the  Saxon  archbishop  Stigand,  who  had  been 
raJHd  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  vben  the  monk  of  Jumiftges  was  expelled. 
Stigud  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  papal  power,  and  hia  suppon  of 
Huold  wu  a  new  offence  to  Bome. 


OomuUcai  or  Harold.    (Bmjva-lapiatTj.) 

Duke  William  is  in  his  city  of  Bouen,  in  the  January  of  1066.  He  goes 
forth  to  hunt  in  bia  forest  of  Eouvray.  Princea  have  their  "  toys  of  age"  as 
Tcll  as  the  hnmbler;  and  William  had  a  new  bow  in  hie  hand,  of  which  he 
was  trying  the  power.  A  messenger  comes  in  baste.  The  duke  bears  bis 
message ;  throws  down  the  bow ;  hastily  repasses  the  Seine  j  and  strides  into 
his  hall.  No  one  dare  speak,  for  he  clenches  his  teeth;  stalks  up  and  down 
with  unequal  steps ;  and  balf  draws  his  sword  firom  its  sheath.  He  has  had 
news  from  England ;  and  all  Bouen  has  heard  the  same  news.  Edward  is 
dead ;  Harold  fills  his  throne.  But  William  is  a  man  of  action,  and  waetea 
no  time  in  impotent  rage.  His  envoy  departs  for  Bome,  to  ask  that 
Nicholas  II,  should  put  England  under  interdict — the  England  that  had 
chosrai  a  pe^urer  for  king ;  that  had  expelled  a  Norman  archbishop  whom 
Bome  bad  consecrated;  that  had  ceased  to  pay  the  "  Peter's  pence,"  which 
her  pious  kii^  of  old  bad  willingly  given.  The  duke  secured  the  aid  of  Bome. 
He  was  not  so  successful  with  tbe  king  of  France,  whose  aid  he  implored  in 
(lis  projected  assertion  of  a  right  to  the  English  crown,  on  the  promise  of 
Edward.  Philip  of  Trance  thought  his  imperious  vassal  somewhat  too 
powerful  already.  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  his  brother-in.law,  was  equally  indis- 
posed to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  Conan,  then  duke  of  Brittany,  after 
William  had  for  some  time  announced  his  design,  declared  war  against  him, 
claiming  Normandy  as  bis  own.  Conan  paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness.  He 
died  by  poison.    William  had  still  to  surmount  difficulties  with  his  own 
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pec^le.  He  colled  A  great  council  at  his  castle  of  Lilleboiine.  About  two 
tniles  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  Quilleboauf,  ia  the  old  town  of 
Lillebonne,  with  its  Boman  amphitheatre  and  other  apoils  of  time ;  and  near 
the  town  ia  "  Le  Manoir  de  Ouillaumo  Conquerant."  A  lofty  circular  tower 
is  the  principal  remain  of  the  ancient  palace.  On  this  spot  were  aBsembled 
narriors,  churchmen,  burghers,  when  the  duke  told  them  of  his  plans,  and 
asked  for  their  aid.  They  retired  to  deliberate.  Fierce  was  the  debate;  and 
though  Fitz  Osbert,  the  seneschal  of  Iformandy,  urged  their  compliance, 
and  nuBrepresented  their  opinions  when  they  again  bad  audience,  they  stur- 
dily refused  what  William  asked.  They  would  givo  no  double  knight's 
Bervice.  They  would  defend  their  own  country;  but  they  would  not  aid  their 
duke  in  making  a  conquest  of  a  land  beyond  the  sea.  William  found  out  a 
'secret  which  has  been  transmitted  to  later  times.  Those  who  were  obstinate 
in  a  public  assembly  were  pliant  enough  in  private  negotiation.  Gt>ld  did 
more  than  the  eloquence  of  Fits  Osbert.  Then  went  forth  a  proclamation, 
that,  supported  by  the  Holy  Father  of  Christendom,  wlio  had  sent  to  him  a 
consecrated  banner,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  about  to  demand,  by 
force  of  arms,  his  rightful  inheritance  of  England ;  and  that  all  who  would 
serre  him  with  spear,  sword,  or  cross-bow,  should  be  amply  rewarded.  At 
this  call  gathered  together  all  the  adventurers  of  Western  Europe.  They  came 
in  crowds  from  Maine  and  Anjou,  from  Poitou  and  Brittany,  from  Aquitaine 
and  Burgundy,  frvm  France  and  Flanders.  They  should  hare  land;  they 
should  have  money;  they  should  wed  Saxon  heiresses;  the  humblest  foot- 
soldier  should  be  a  gen^eman.  The  summer  of  1066  was  almost  passed 
before  the  preparations  were  complete.    A  large  fleet  bad  assembled  at  thf 
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beginning  of  September  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dive.     Wc  come  again  to  our 
picture-history,  and  we  see  men  cutting  down  trees,  and  others  building 
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teasels.  Another  aection  of  the  needle-work  shows  us  how  the  ahipB  were 
mored  to  the  eea,  hj  men  dragging  them  with  ropes.  They  were  not  ships 
thst  rushed  from  their  stocks  like  loosened  castles ;  but  small  tranaporta, 
scarcely  lai^er  than  a  fiahing-smack.  Their  whole  number  is  stated  to  hare 
been  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  The  fleet  was  detained  for  a  month  by 
contrary  wuida,  and  had  been  driven  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dive  to  the 
month  of  the  Somme.  The  troops  landed  and  encamped  at  Saint  Yalery. 
The  rain  poured  down ;  the  hurricane  drove  dismasted  vessels  ou  the-shoro ; 
the  Nonean  soldiers  murmured  and  said  "  God  is  against  us." 

The  Duke  understood  the  temper  of  his  men.  In  solemn  procee- 
eion  through  the  camp  was  borne  the  shrine  which  contained  the  relics  of 
Saint  Valery ;  and  the  army  knelt  before  the  shrine,  and  made  offeringa 
to  the  priests.  The  next  day  the  clouds  wero  less  lowering.  At  night  the 
wind  changed.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September,  the  sun  was 
gilding  the  calmer  waves  of  the  channel.  The  tents  were  struck  ;  the  embark- 
ation commenced ;  and  before  evening  the  fleet  had  weighed  anchor,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  men  and  the  braying  of  trumpets.  The  vessel  of  William  led 
the  way ;  and  he  outsailed  the  fleet.  After  some  anxiety,  for  the  ships  were 
widely  dispersed,  they  were  again  together  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  Sep- 
tember.   "  He  passed  the  sea  in  a  great  ship  and  came  to  Pevensey."     So 
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says  the  inscription  on  the  tapestry.  There,  on  the  flnt  beach,  which,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  was  to  be  defended  against  another  invasion 
by  martello  towers,  William  leapt  from  bia  boat  i  and  falling  to  the  ground, 
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a  cry  went  forth  that  it  waa  aa  evil  omen.  He  gruBped  the  eaiid,  and  tamed 
the  omen  into  a  sign  of  gladness,  for  he  had  taken  seisin  of  his  kingdom. 
The  castle  of  Pevensey  was  at  a  short  distance, — now  a  ruin,  of  Boman, 
Boxon,  and  Norman  construction.  In  a  Tew  days  tho  army  marched  to 
Hastings. 

King  Harold  waa  iar  away  when  Duke  WiUiam  landed  on  that  unprotected 
ahore.  His  exiled  hrother,  Tostig,  had  been  to  Normandy,  and  had  arranged 
with  William  a  plan  of  united  action  for  the  invasion  of  the  country ;  and  he 
engaged  Hardrada,  the  King  of  Norway,  in  the  confederacy.  Tostig  first 
tried  hia  fortune  alone,  on  the  south  coast ;  but  the  vigilance  of  Harold  drove 
him  to  the  north.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  Tostig  waited  for  the  Norwe- 
gian armament,  and  theirforccs  having  landed,  they  marched  to  Tork.  Here 
they  defeated  the  Northumbrian  earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar.  Harold  was  with 
hia  army  on  the  southern  coast  when  the  news  of  the  Norwegian  invasion 
reached  him ;  and  he  marched  at  once  to  encounter  theae  enemies.  He  would 
have  negotiated  with  his  brother ;  but  when  Tostig  asked  what  the  king 
of  Norway  should  have,  the  Saion  answered,  "  Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a 
grave."  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Stamford-bridge  on  the  Derwent ; 
and  Hardrada  and  Tostig  were  amoDgst  the  alain.  Where  this  battle 
waa  fought,  the  bones  of  the  dead  whitened  the  earth  for  half  a  century. 
That  day  of  carnage  waa  the  aame  27th  of  September  on  which  William  sailed 
from  Saint  Valeiy.  Ae  Harold  sat  at  a  banquet  at  York,  after  the  victory, 
the  news  came  of  the  Norman  landing.  He  hnd  made  adequate  preporationa 
for  a  resistance  by  sea  when  he  marched  to  tho  north  ;  but  the  aame  tempest 
that  detained  the  invaders  iu  Normandy  compelled  the  Saxon  ships  to  remain 
in  their  ports.     They  came  out  too  late ;  and  blockaded  the  whole  coast. 
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Harold  rested  not  a  day  in  Northumbria.  He  marched  direct  for  London ; 
where  all  the  warlike  population  rallied  round  hia  atandord.  Meanwhile,  the 
Normans  had  entrenched  themselves  near  Hastinga.  They  had  ravaged  thia 
beautifiil  district  ao  mercileaaly,  that  for  twenty  years  it  lay  waste  and  deao- 
late.  The  tapestry  exhibits  their  feastinga  in  thia  land  of  fertility,  when 
the  harveat  was  in  the  homeateada,  and  the  oxen  were  fattening  in  the 
marsh-lands. 

On  the  18th  October,  the  army  of  Harold  was  encamped  on  a  range  of 
hills,  near  a  place  then  called  Senlac.     This  ia  the  modem  "  Battle."     The 
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Ks  was  in  tfae  dietance,  and  tbe  English  ehipe  were  ready  to  cat  off  the  retreat 
of  the  inTaders.  The  army  of  William  was  on  another  range  of  hills.  The 
watch-fires  of  each  camp  could  be  seen  by  the  other  aa  the  night  closed  in. 
There  was  revelry  in  the  English  camp.  There  was  silence  and  prayer  in  the 
Norman.  The  historians  bare  put  a  long  harangue  into  the  mouth  of  William, 
when  he  mounted  his  horse  at  day-break  of  the  11th.  They  are  as  genoine 
as  the  speeches  which  we  find  in  Livy.  At  nine  o'clock  the  Normans  moved 
aaroBB  the  little  valley,  with  the  papd  banner  carried  in  advance  of  the  Duke, 


They  were  formidable  in  their  cavalry  and  their  bowmen.  The  English  waited 
the  attack  with  their  battle-axea,  the  Kentish  men  in  the  front.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  kept  their  ground  like  a  mighty  wall ;  and  they  advanced  in  the  same 
firm  atray.  This  solidity  in  battle  has  been  the  great  tactic  of  the  country 
even  to  this  day ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  people.  But  it  is  in 
the  same  nature  to  be  open  to  stratagem.  After  a  fight  of  six  hours,  William 
commanded  his  men  to  turn  their  backs.  The  English  raised  a  cry  of 
triumph,  and,  breaking  their  ranks,  rushed  from  their  commanding  position 
into  the  plain.  Then  the  Norman  cavalry  wheeled  round,  and  a  terrible 
slaughter  took  place.  Harold  fell  a  little  before  sunset.  There  was  still  • 
struggle;  but  the  great  leader  had  passed  away. 

"  In  Wolthun  Abbe?,  on  3t.  Agnoa'  Eva, 
A  st&tel;  eorpw  U;  itntob'd  upon  »  bier. 
The  aiaM  vera  erased  upon  tbe  brsart  ;  the  bee, 
UncoTei'd,  bj  the  taper's  bembling  Ught 
Shmr'd  dimly  tlie  pale  majeity  serere 
Of  him  vhom  Debth,  &nd  not  tlie  Norman  Doluy 
Hod  conquered ;  him,  the  nobleit  and  the  lait 
Of  Saxon  kings  ;  wts  one,  (ho  noblest  h^ — 
ThelaAofalL"* 

*  "Eto  of  the  CoaciiKak" 
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tJpoD  the  ground  where  "  was  tried,  by  the  groat  assize  of  Qod's  judgmeot 
in  battle,  the  right  of  power  between  the  English  and  Nomun  nations,"  * 
the  conqueror,  within  two  years,  founded  an  abbey.  The  old  name  of  Senlac 
was  changed,  and  this  foundation  was  called  "  The  Abbey  of  Bataille."    The 


BluuI  of  UATold. 

preflent  buildings,  bo  imperfectly  preserved,  and  so  miserably  defaced,  are  of  a 
later  date.  But  no  changes  of  time  or  of  irreverent  hands  can  destroy  the 
interest  which  belongs  to  this  memorable  place.  Some  years  ago,  after  a  visit 
to  Battle,  the  author  of  this  history  wrote :  — 

"  The  politic  conqueror  did  wisely  thus  to  change  the  aaaociationB,  if  it 
were  poBsible,  which  belonged  to  tliis  fatal  spot.  He  could  not  obliterate  the 
remembrance  of  the  '  day  of  bitterness,'  the  '  day  of  death,'  the  '  day  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  brave.'  t  Even  the  red  soil  of  Senlac  was  held,  with 
patriotic  superstition,  to  eiude  real  and  fresh  blood  after  a  small  shower,  'as 
if  intended  for  a  testimony  that  the  voice  of  bo  much  Christian  blood  here 
shed  does  still  cry  from  the  earth  to  the  Lord.'  J  This  Abbey  of  Bataille  is 
unquestionably  a  place  to  be  trodden  with  reverent  contemplatioa  by  every 

*  Dtuikl.  Mattlicir  of  Westmiciter.  J  Williatn  irfNcwbni?. 
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BngUahmon  vlio  hu  heard  of  the  great  erent  that  here  took  place,  and  has 
traced  its  greater  consequences.  He  is  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  conqueron 
and  the  conquered.  TT'i  national  character  ia  founded  upon  the  union  of 
the  Saion  determination  and  the  Nonnan  eue^y.  Ab  he  treads  the  red  soil 
of  Senlac,  if  his  reformed  faith  had  not  taught  him  otherwise,  he  would  hraaths 
a  petition  for  all  the  souls,  Saxon  and  Norman, '  that  there  alain  were.' " 

The  victorj  of  the  Norman  was  no  final  triumph  of  one  race  over  another. 
The  nationality  which  Sarold  asserted,  in  a  fight  that  might  have  had  a  diffe- 
rent  ending  had  the  fatal  arrow  not  pierced  his  hiain,  was  nerer  lost.    The 


language  and  the  laws  of  the  victor  only  supplanted  for  a  short  wason,  and 
in  a  limited  range,  the  old  language  and  the  old  laws.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
of  nationality  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  long  refused  to  beUere  that  the 
last  of  their  kings  had  perished  at  Senlac.  Ibej  believed  that  his  wounds 
were  healed  amidst  loving  friends ;  that  he  waited,  in  some  safe  seclusion, 
again  to  head  his  iaithfiil  English  when  the  hour  of  deliverance  should  appear 
approaching ;  that  their  Harold  did  not  sleep  in  the  tomb  which  was  called 
his  tomb  in  Waltham  Abbey.*    That  abbey,  like  the  Abbey  of  Batailla,  has 
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been  removed  to  make  way  for  the  arches  and  cotumna  of  a  later  period. 
But,  ia  the  belief  that  Harold  was  borne  to  the  great  religioos  house  which 
he  had  endowed,  that  venerable  church  of  Waltham  will  be  associated  with 
our  national  history,  whiiet  the  memory  is  cherished  of  the  brave,  whafcher 
rictoriouB  or  subdued,  who  have  fought  to  the  death  for  their  oonntry. 


Here,  then,  ia  the  dose  of  this  history  of  eleven  hundred  yean.  It  is  a 
history  full  of  doubt  and  obBcurity—a  history  in  which  we  have  to  seek  the 
growth  of  a  nation  amidst  the  most  conflicting  elements,  sometimes  wondering 
how  they  could  have  given  birth  to  a  perdurable  state.  Out  of  this  British, 
Boman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  stock,  has  come  the  English  people.  Out  of 
these  fierce  wars,  adverse  religious,  discordant  institutions,  has  come,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  decrees  of  an  overruling  Providence,  a  nation  that  has 
preserved  its  free  spirit  under  evray  form  of  foreign  domination  or  domestic 
oppression ;  a  nation  that  in  every  conflict  with  authority,  whether  that  of 
king,  noble,  or  priest,  has  asserted  the  right  of  individual  liberty,  and  has,  with 
coustaatly  increasing  strength,  upheld  the  principle  that  all  power  is  derived 
from  the  people  for  the  general  good.  To  the  Saxon  mind  we  owe  a  gxeat 
part  of  the  English  Constitution.  It  was  as  rudely  developed,  in  ita  original 
stages,  as  the  S^n  tongue.  But  as  that  tongue  was  gradu^y  formed  into 
a  language,  which  has  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and  has  made  new  oationB, 
so  the  Saxon  principle  of  the  natural  right  of  each  man  to  do  what  to  him 
sectneth  best,  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  and 
the  Saxon  practice  of  social  co-operation  for  public  objects,  have  gone  forth, 
and  will  still  go  forth,  ultimately  to  banish  from  the  civilised  world  that 
despotism  which  asserts  the  empire  of  the  few  over  the  many. 

this  abbey,  OMgod  ftnd  A<lrii^  vith  their  pnjtn  sod  t«aii,  hsrdlj  |aavailed  with  the  Conqneror 
(&t  fint  deojiug  him  bori&l,  whose  vnlntioa  bad  cwued  the  dektfa  of  ho  many)  to  have  Harold'i 
corpiie  (vith  biB  tvD  brethren,  Qurth  and  LeofwiDS  losiiig  their  tires  in  the  Mine  bftttla,)  to  be 
entombed  in  Waltham  Church,  of  hii  foQndktion.  He  vie  buiied  nhere  no*  Ihe  Eu-l  of 
Carlisle's  leodec  fonutAin  Id  his  gardeiu  then  probsbl;  the  ead  of  the  choir,  or  lather  tame 
eaatera  duipel  bejond  it ;  his  tomb  of  plun,  bnt  lioh  gny  mtuble,  vith  what  seemeth  ■  avm- 
doree  {bnt  much  descanted  ou  vith  Art]  upon  the  nune,  supported  with  pillareli,  one  pedeatal 
vhereof  I  haie  in  mj  home.  A>  for  hii  reported  epitaph,  I  pnrpoeet;  omit  it,  not  eo  much 
because  barbarous  (scarce  an;  better  in  that  age),  hat  beeann  not  attested,  te  m;  tppashemieB, 
with  ■offioent  aathontj."    The  "Teported  epiUpb"  mi.  Hid  turn  Huoui  vraux. 
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CHAPTBE  XIY. 

liuu  I.  —  FaHrTOK^   (uid  Normftu  Gorernon  —  WiUutm  goee  to  Konundj 

ireuioiii  of  the  ITormsn  ChiefUioa  —  IiuiUTMtioiu  —  WilliNn  in  London  — 

Eieter — Inaairectians  in  the  North,  and  Duiieh  InTulon — DerutstioD  of 

bri» — Confi«»ted  ProportiM — The  Nobles  and  ths  People — The  Jfueh  to 

-Noinun  Clergj— Crojland — The  Cunp  of  Befoge— The  lut   NatioiuJ 


BOM  the  daj  of  hie  coronation,  the  25th  of  December,  1066, 

we  shall  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  I. 

It  has  been  dated  &om  the  death  of  Edward  the  Gon< 

fesBor,  on  the  6th  of  January  in  that  year ;  and  also  from 

the  battle  of  Haatings,  on  the  16th  of  October.     The 

difference  appears   of   little  importance ;    hut  it  really 

involves  a  great  point  of  our  constitutional  history.    If 

the   Norman  duke  won  the  crown    by  the  victory  of 

Hastings,  we  may  date  hia  accession  Irom  the  ISth  of 

October.     If,  more  than  two  moathe  after  that  eventful 

day,  he  was  elected  king,  and,   iionBequently,  crowned 

king,  we  must  date   his  accession  from  the  day  of  his 

coronation.     Successful  as  the  arms  of  William,  had  been, 

the  crown  continued  elective,  as  in  the  Saxon  time.     His 

own  chaplain,  William  of  Poitiers,  says  he  was  "  electus 

in  regem,"  elected  king, — which  election  was  followed  by  his  coronation.     It 

was  an  election,  and  a  coronation,  under  conditions,  thus  recorded  in  the 

3aion  Chronicle:  "Then,  on  Midwinter's-day,  archbishop  Aldred  hallowed 

him  to  king  at  Westminster,  and  gave  him  possession  with  the  books  of 

Christ,  and  also  swore  him,  ere  that  ho  would  set  the  crown  upon  his  head, 

that  he  would  so  well  govern  this  nation  as  any  king  before  him  best  did,  if 
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they  would  be  faithful  to  him."  *  He  did  not "  so  well  gorem  thia  nfttion," 
oud  this  n&tiou  was  oot  "fiuthfnl  to  him."  Thenoe  came  long  yean  of 
trouble. 

"  Theae  Sazona,  hj  Qod'i  goodnen,  King  Henrj-  the  fint'a  favour,  thrar 
own  patience  and  diligence,  put  together  the  plaoks  of  their  ahipntck'd 
estates,  and  aftervarde  iecoT«red  a  competent  condition."  Thua  writea  the 
quaint  old  historian  of  "  The  Worthies  of  England."  Thia  shipwreck,  and 
this  reoovery,  form  the  historj  which  we  have  to  work  out  during  the  next 


William  of  Normandy  waa  encamped  at  Hostinga,  when  he  heard  that  a 
division  of  hb  army,  having  landed  at  Bomney,  Ittd  been  attacked  by  the 
people  of  that  port.  Williun  marched  to  Bomney,  and  zerenged  himself  by 
a  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants.  Pover  bad  a  strong  garrison,  and  there, 
around  th&  castle,  "  built  upon  a  ateep  rock  overhanging  the  eea,"  was  a  large 
English  force  coUected.  The  Normans  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  the  castle 
was  taken.  William's  arm;  waa  £allmg  away  by  sickneaa.  "  A  great  number 
of  soldiers,  who  devoured  flesh-meat  half  raw,  and  drank  too  much  water,  died 
of  dysentery."  t  The  conqueror  waited  for  reinforcements  &om  Normandy ; 
and  at  lei^h,  leaving  the  coast,  marched  along  the  Watling  Street  to 
London. 

Some  weeks  h^  elapsed  since  the  terrible  day  of  Senlac.  The  people 
knew  that  their  Saxon  king  had  &llea ;  but  they  were  not  ready  to  admow- 
ledge  that  the  foreign  winner  ot  one  field  should  be  the  king  of  England. 
There  waa  a  lineal  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings  amongat  them, — Edgar, 
the  grandson  of  Edinund  Ironside.  He  was  unquestionably  the  heir  to  the 
crown;  and  the  very  remote  claim  of  William  of  Normandy,  through  his 
affinity  to  Emma,  the  queen  of  Ethelred,  was  not  to  be  put  in  compariaon 
with  that  of  a  true  son  of  the  race  of  Gerdic.  The  sons  of  Harold  had  no 
claims  comparable  with  his  ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Edwin  and  Morcsr,  the 
powerful  chiefs  who  were  brothera-in-iw  of  Harold,  were  not  founded  upon 
any  higher  right  than  that  of  their  Saxon  origin.  The  people  of  the  south, 
and  of  London,  chose  Edgar  Atbeling  aa  king.  It  was  an  unwise  choioe  to 
oppose  a  feeble  boy  to  the  most  ambitiaus  man  of  his  age,  at  the  head  of  s 
conquering  army.  The  two  great  earls  of  Merda  and  Northumhria  withdrew 
to  the  north.  William  advanced  towards  London,  and  the  people  exhibited  a 
show  of  resistance ;  but  they  finally  made  their  submission,  throng  the 
archbishop,  and  great  nobles,  who  did  homage  to  the  invader  at  Berkhamp- 
stead.  He  was  crowned  king  at  Westminster,  on  Christmas-day.  Or  tbat 
occasion,  there  was  a  great  tumult,  which  indicated  that  rival  tofiuencea 
and  fierce  passions  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  in  check.  Westminster 
Abbey  waa  surrounded  by  Norman  troops,  while  the  solemn  ceremony  went 
forward.  Aldred,  the  archbishop  of  Tork,  put  the  question  to  the  English, 
whether  they  would  have  Wilham  for  their  king,  and  the  same  question  was 
put  by  the  bishop  of  Coutances  to  the  Normans  ;  "  and  the  whole  assembly 
loudly  gave  their  willing  assent  in  one  voice,  though  not  in  one  language."  J 
The  f^orman  troops  outside,  believing,  as  some  of  the  chroniclers  say,  that 

*  Bae  Sir  Harrii  in<»ba'  "  Caironolog;  of  Hiirttcj,"  pp.  373— J17h 
t  Oidericiu  Fitelii,  VaiaUa't  traniJriion,  book  iiL  s.  It. 
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their  leader  was  in  danger,  wben  they  heard  the  shouts,  set  fire  to  the  adjoio- 
ing  houoefl.  The  spectators  rushed  frora  the  abbe/.  The  king  and  tb« 
prelates  were  left  alone  at  the  altar ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  din  without  and 
the  solitude  within,  William  took  the  usual  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kinga, 
and  was  consecnted  by  the  trembling  bishops,  himaelf  in  great  alarm.  80 
writes  Ordericus.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  origin  or  the  object  of  this 
tumult.  At  the  previous  meeting  at  Berkhampstead,  some  of  the  Emgliah 
nobles  and  pielates  had  agreed  to  receire  IViUiam  as  king.  Camden  saja, 
that  they  yielded,  "viotori  Ifonnanno  molta  et  magna  pollicenti," — to  the 
Tictorioua  Norman  on  his  promising  many  and  great  tlungs.  This  may  be 
coDjectore.  But  the  Kormaa  chiefs  would  have  learnt  that  the  ancient  rites 
of  the  coronatioa  involred  the  taking  of  a  regal  oath  whicli  would  forbid  any 
arbitrary  exercise  of  sovereign  power.  We  may  thus  not  unreasonably  con- 
ceive that,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  when  the  form  of  the  people's  acclama- 
tion had  been  gone  through,  the  more  solemn  form  of  swearing  to  govern 
jost^  as  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  bad  goremed,  was  to  be  inters 
rupt«d.  XTpon  the  right  of  conquest,  the  S'orman  soldiers  rested  their  hopes 
of  that  unreserved  plunder  of  the  Saxon  people  which  their  leader  had 
promised  ctiem ;  and  though  he  himself  profbssed  that  he  claimed  the  crown 
under  the  vUl  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  politic  enough  to  use,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  that  moderatiou  which  belonged  to  a  legal  title,  the 
hordes  of  needy  advcDturers,  who  had  truly  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfied  that  he  should  reign  under  the  law  of 
the  strongest.  The  king,  as  the  events  of  the  two  sooceeding  years  will  show, 
was  wiser  than  his  followers.  The  victory  of  Hastings  was  not  the  conquest 
of  the  realm.  He  had  a  dif&cult  policy  to  carry  through.  He  bad  to  pro* 
pitiate  the  rapacity  of  his  own  people ;  and  be  had  to  avert  the  hatred  of 
those  whom  he  cWmed  to  rule  over.  The  estates  of  the  orown  wwe  hie ;  he 
had  confiscated  the  possessions  of  the  family  of  Harold.  But  the  domains  of 
those  who  were  strong,  such  aa  the  great  carls  of  the  north,  were  yet  to  be  held 
by  them  in  security.  He  treated  Edgar  Atheliug  with  kindoeas ;  be  wel- 
comed some  of  the  chieftains  to  his  court.  He  exhorted  his  adherents  to 
moderation.  He  so  regulated  the  collection  of  hia  revenue  that  the  burthen 
should  be  equally  distributed.  He  jHvhibited  all  riotous  aasembliea.  He 
provided  for  the  safe  passage  of  traders,  and  the  transport  of  merchandise  by 
sea  and  land.  But,  with  all  these  wise  proceedings,  the  king  could  not,  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  poeitiou,  resist  the  employment  of  a  stronger  arm  of 
•  government  than  that  of  conciliatitm.  He  built  a  fortress  to  overawe  "  the 
fierce  and  numerous  population  "  of  Lcmdon.  He  gave  the  custody  of  other 
strongholds  to  his  Normwi  leaders.  In  the  castle  of  Wmobester,  which  he 
erected,  be  placed  William  Fit^Osbon,  as  lieutenant  of  the  south.  His  half- 
brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  was  established  at  Dover,  as  governor  of 
Kent.  Where  the  country  was  considered  settled,  there  the  rule  was 
entrusted  to  N^coman  chie&.  But  scarcely  a  fourth  of  England  had  as  yet 
been  ofiended  by  these  foreigi^  intrusions ;  and  no  part  bad  endured  any 
violent  change  in  its  tenure  of  property,  or  in  the  uioient  laws.  The  Jpng 
was  now  called  "  Conquestor,"  or  "  Conqnereur; "  but  not  in  our  modem 
sense  of  "  Conqueror."  That  term  involved  no  idea  of  the  forcible  sutgectioD 
of  a  people.    It  signified  an  "  acquirer ;"  one  who  had  sought  and  obtained  ft 
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right.     Wlile  the  king  was  preaeat  to  control  his  followere,  there  wm  quiet, 

a  sullen  and  enforced  npoBe.     The  leaders' of  the  people,  to  some  extent, 

believed  in  his  right  intentions.    One  of 

k      that  class  of  country-gentlemen,  who,  in 

\     the  middle  of   the   seventeenth  century, 

9     were  veil  read  in  the  legal  antiquities  of 

7     their  nation,  saya,  "It  is  not  imaginable 

,  bis  victory  could  have  made  him  so  absolute 

sutr  Ftaaj  of  wLiiiim  I.  (Tmm  ipacduiKi    as  vrithin  three  months  to  receive  the  whole 

lo  Brttith  Miiwram.)  kiugdoin  in  peace,  had  he  not  joineda  fitting 

moderation  with  it."  *      In  this  moderation  the  people  confided  for  the 

security  of  their  homes,  and  the  preservation  of  their  institutions. 

It  ia  the  holy  season  when  the  Church,  by  fasting  and  humiliation,  is 
preparing  for  the  great  festival  of  Easter.  King  William  has  gone  to 
Pevensey,  to  take  ship  for  his  own  Iformandy.  The  stipendiary  soldiers  who 
bad  assisted  him  in  his  great  exploit  are  here  dismissed  to  their  homes,  with 
ample  rewards.     A   train  of  English  and  Norman  nobles  are  with  him. 


Honiua  Keep,  Fersniey. 

Edwin  and  Morear  )  Stigand,  the  archbishop  ;  Edgar;  Waltheof ;  the  earls  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon ;  Ethelnoth,  the  lord  of  Csnterhury, — these 
English  have  come  to  swell  the  pomp  with  which  the  victor  is  hailed  in  his 
progress.  Are  they  unwilling  hostages,  or  pliant  servants  of  their  new 
master  P  The  duke  parades  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  which  he  has  won ; 
and  the  English  chiefs  are  admired  for  their  graceful  persons,  and  their 
Sowing  hair.  It  is  I^ent ;  but  the  obsequious  bishops  and  abbots  receive 
their  sovereign  with  an  anticipation  of  the  festivities  of  Easter.  The  festival 
is  kept  at  Fecamp  with  unusual  magnificence.     William's  queen,  Matilda,  is 
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the  partaker  of  these  splendours.  After  the  gaieties  of  the  court,  WilUtun 
empIojTB  himself  in  his  peaceful  duties.  He  attends  the  consecration  of 
churches.  He  issues  ordinances  for  the  public  good.  The  spring,  the 
summer,  the  autumn  are  passed,  and  he  is  still  in  Ifonnandj.  Modem 
historians  hare  indulged  in  speculations  why  the  Conqueror  should  have 
risked  BO  long  an  absence  irotn  England.  Hume  supposes  that  he  was 
guided  by  a  policy  as  atrocious  as  it  was  dangerous — that,  during  his  absence, 
Lis  rapacious  captains  might  harass  the  English  into  inaurrection  ;  and  that 
he  might  then  return,  and  seize  upon  the  poseessioiiB  which  he  had  spared 
under  the  semblance  of  a  l^al  administration.  There  is  a  much  readier 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  -  In  every  circumstance  that  could  contribute  to  hie 
personal  gratification,  Normandy  was  to  William,  as  it  was  to  several  of  hie 
■uccessors,  of  for  more  importance  than  England.  It  was  the  country  of  his 
hirth,  and  of  his  education.  Its  abbeys  were  more  rich,  its  palaces  more 
nioiptQous,  its  cities  more  full  of  stately  buildings,  than  those  of  England. 
He  was  familiar  with  its  language  and  its  laws.  The  feudal  system,  which 
made  him  the  lord  of  all  the  iff  onnan  territory,  was  far  more  agreeable  to  his 
news  than  the  Saxon  institutions  which  admitted  of  free  tenures.  There  was 
&  wide  field  for  his  ambition  in  the  extension  of  bis  Norman  dominions ;  and 
the  wealth  which  could  be  extracted  out  of  the  industry  of  England  would 
famish  new  means  for  the  prosecution  of  that  ambition.  The  possession  of 
England  as  a  province  of  Normandy  mubt  never  be  relinquished ;  but  to 
place  England  above  Normandy,  by  mailing  it  the  chief  seat  of  the  Norman- 
Anglo  goTemment,  would  be  no  wise  or  pleasant  policy.  The  rich  lands  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Serem  would  properly  be  the  fiefs  of  the  Norman 
knights ;  but  their  homes  should  be  on  the  Seine  and  on  the  Ome. 

Boring  the  long  absence  of  the  Conqueror  from  England,  his  (dueftains 
commenced  a  system  of  oppression  which  might  have  exterminated  a  people 
less  bold  and  enduring  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Odo,  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  William  Eitz-Osbom,  "  the  king's  lieutenants,  gave  no  heed  to 
tiie  reasonable  complaints  of  English  subjects,  and  disdained  to  weigh  them 
in  the  balance  of  equity."  *  The  men-at-arms  outrageonsly  robbed  the 
people.  The  women  were  exposed  to  their  gross  licentiousness.  There  was 
no  punishment  but  for  those  who  complained  of  their  wrongs.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  the  chronicler  we  have  just  quoted  ;  who  wrote  very  soon  after 
these  times ;  and,  though  bom  .in  England,  spent  the  greater  port  of  his  life 
in  a  Norman  monastery.  No  writerwholived  near  those  days  is  more  honest 
than  this  monk  of  St.  Evrault.  He  was  devoted  to  the  glory  of  Normandy, 
but  he  had  the  feelings  of  an  EngUabmon ;  and  he  expressed  them  with  a 
frankness  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  sycophancy  with  which  other 
Norman  chroniclers  describe  the  actions  of  their  powerful  men.  The 
tyranny  of  the  invadere  drove  many  of  the  beat  and  bravest  into  exile. 
Then  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Kent  and  East  Anglia  became  the  Yarangian  of 
Constantinople.  Orderions  has  briefly  told  the  story  of  "  the  flower  of  the 
English  youth,"  who  valiantly  served  in  the  armies  of  Alexius,  the  Greek 
emperor.  Gibbon  relates  how  "a  hand  of  adventurous  youths  resolved  to 
desert  a  land  of  slavery ;  the  sea  was  open  to  their  escape  ;  and,  in  their  long 
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pilgrimage,  tiiey  Tinted  every  coest  ttiAt  afforded  any  hope  <£  liberty  and 
Tereoge."  *  There  was  a  band  of  ScaDdinaviaiu  in  the  service  of  the  Greek 
emperon,  nearly  half  a  century  earlier;  and  the  knowledge  of  thia  &ct 
peiitapa  determined  the  course  of  the  Saxon  ezilea.  In  the  decline  of  hia 
great  povera,  Walter  Scott  coostracted  a  romsDce  on  this  period  of  ByrantiDe 
hiatory.  But,  uneqoal  aa  hia  narrative  is,  he  has  drawn  no  more  perfect 
picture  than  that  of  the  "tall  atnnger  at  the  Qolden  Gate,"  with  hia 
piercing  blue  eyes,  hia  fair  hair,  hia  compoied  countenance,  and  his  ponderous 
battle-axe.  t  The  position  of  Alexius,  at  the  period  of  ^e  Norman  oppres- 
sion in  England,  waa  faTOorable  to  this  emigration.  He  waa  attacked  by  the 
If  ormana  under  Ouiaoard ;  and  the  Saxon  waa  too  h^py  to  prove  againat  the 
Norman  that  the  battle  of  Hastiags  had  not  been  lost  through  any  want  of 
the  ancient  courage. 

Those  who  thus  formed  the  body-guard  of  Alexius,  and  whose  posterity  are 
held  to  have  spoken  their  native  Engluh  as  late  aa  the  fifteenth  century,  ^ 
abandoned  their  country,  hopelesaly  and  for  ever.  But  othen  acught  in 
foreign  aid  for  their  country*8  deliverance.  They  invited  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark,  to  repoiaess  the  land  in  which  Canute  had  been  king.  They  invited 
Count  Euatace,  once  bo  obnoxioua  to  the  Saxon,  to  seise  upon  Dover.  Be 
came ;  but  his  expedition  was  unauccessful.  In  the  west  the  people  depended 
upon  themselves.  Edric,  commonly  known  aa  "The  Forester" — Edric  erf  the 
woods — refused  obedience  to  FitE-Oabom,  as  Earl  of  Hereford  ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  British,  held  the  district  against  him.  The  two  eons  of  Harold 
sailed  from  Ireland,  and  ascending  the  Avon,  ravaged  the  country  near  Brist^. 
But  the  English,  though  ready  to  resist  the  Norman  oppression,  would  not 
submit  to  the  greater  evil  of  tiioee  who,  pretending  to  be  deliverers,  acted  as 
pirates  and  marauders.  William  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  all  this  dis- 
affection and  disquiet.  He  hastily  left  the  administration  of  Normandy  to 
his  queen  and  hia  son  Bobert,  and  sailed  from  Dieppe  for  Winchelsea,  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  December.  He  kept  his  Christmas  at  London ;  and  assembled 
around  him  the  English  bishops  and  nohles.  "  He  received  each  with  open 
arms,  gave  them  the  kisa  of  welcome,  and  was  affable  to  all."  §  The  archives 
of  London  contain  a  charter,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  the  city 
historians  say  was  granted  on  that  occasion:  "William  the  king  friendly 
solutee  William  the  bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  portreeve,  and  all  the  burgesses 
within  London,  both  French  and  English.  And  I  declare  that  I  grant  you  to 
be  all  law-worthy,  as  you  were  in  the  days  of  King  Edward ;  and  I  grant  that 
every  child  ahall  be  his  father's  heir,  after  his  other's  days,  and  I  will  not 
suffer  any  person  to  do  you  wrong.  God  keep  you."  ||  The  Londoners  were 
satisfied ;  and  the  king  deported  to  cany  his  anns  to  the  west  and  to 
the  north. 

The  year  which  elapsed  from  the  coronation  of  William  had  witnessed  no 
extension  of  his  sovereignty.  In  the  fonr  years  which  succeeded  his  return 
from  Normandy,  the  subjection  of  the  English  people  waa  completed.  Aa  bis 
power  strengthened  so  did  his  severity.  From  1068  to  1072,  the  history  of 
the  king  is  the  histoiy  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  development  of  his  cl 

'  "  Decline  snd  FjUI,"  toI.  tjI.  p.  123,  Bmitb's  edit. 

t  Gibbon,  note  iS  to  oh>p.  It. 
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we  tnce  how  he  went  gt^aally  on  from  mildne«i  to  ferocity ;  &om  a  show  ol 
JQfltiee  to  the  most  hiwlen  exerciw  of  power ;  from  the  ordinary  cruelty  of  a 
despot  to  an  avidity  &it  blood  and  deraetation,  which  few  tyrants  have  been 
abk  to  equal.  The  couth  of  this  man  was  regulated  hy  the  same  atrong 
will,  whether  he  moved  in  gentleneas  or  in  terror.  He  had  none  of  the 
c^riciona  impolaea  of  ordinary  tyranta  ;  and  few  of  the  petty  jealousiea.  If 
a  rival  were  weak,  he  fed  him  and  flattered  him.  If  a  rival  were  strong,  he 
imprisoned  him  or  murdered  him.  If  a  city  or  a  district  gracefully  yielded 
after  a  brief  lesiatance,  he  asked  no  forfeiture  of  life  or  liberty  in  its  defenders. 
If  reaiatance  were  obstinate  and  univenal,  there  was  no  punishment  short  of 
the  extermination  of  the  people,  root  and  branch.  One  great  end  he  never 
lost  sight  of,  whether  he  worked  by  olemency  or  by  terror — the  plunder  of 
the  land.  "He  had  fallen  into  avarice,  and  greediness  he  loved  withaL"* 
He  plundered  by  direct  confiscation  and  exaction.  He  plundered  through 
nia  subordinate  plunderers.  It  is  a  fearful  and  disgusting  history.  It  would 
be  humiliating  to  Ceel  that  the  people  from  whom  we  are  sprung  did  not  turn 
and  rend  "  this  very  stark  man  and  very  savage  " — this  man  "  stark  beyond 
all  bounds  to  those  who  withaaid  his  will," — did  we  not  know  that  no  oppres- 
aimi  could  nltimately  subdue  this  long-suffering  race ;  and  that  the  instruments 
of  their  partial  suhjeotion  were,  in  little  more  than  a  century,  luiited  with 
them  in  building  up  a  system  of  government  which  ahould,  at  every  new 
storm  of  tyranny,  become  stronger  and  more  defiant. 

In  studying  the  original  narratirea  of  the  four  eventful  years  in  which 
William  completed  the  aubjugation  of  the  Saxon  race,  we  cannot  withhold 
ODr wonder^  the  Burpasiing  energy  of  this  remai^able  man«  He  is  in  his 
forty-second  year;  capable  of  enduring  the  most  severe  fatigue;  utterly 
regardleea  of  unfavourable  seasons ;  marching  with  wonderfiil  rapidity  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  &om  the  west  to  the  east;  leaving  the  high  roads,  to 
lead  his  men,  hy  shorter  paths,  over  barren  mountains,  and  through  dangerous- 
finrds;  always  fearlass  and  self-confiding.  At  the'  Christmas  of  1067  he  is 
fioaating  in  London.  In  those  days  the  climate  of  England, — then  covered 
with  thi(^  forests  and  dreary  marahes,  and  with  rivers  overfldwing  their 
banks, — was  for  colder  in  the  winter  aBd*>pring,  than  in  the  cultivated 
England  of  onr  time.  Yet  William  waited  not  for  sunny  days  to  march  into 
diatricta  where  hia  Normazis  had  yet  established  no  dominion.  In  January 
his  army  is  before  £xet«r— the  walled  city  which  had  been  growing  into  great 
importance  since  the  time  of  Athelstan.  The  burghers  had  fortified  it  with 
towers  and  entrenchments;  and  had  gathered  forces  from  other  places  of 
Devon  uid  Cornwall,  to  oppose  the  foreign  king.  WilUam  had  sent  mes- 
sengers to  demand  their  allegiaace;  and  tbey  replied, — "We  will  neither 
•wear  allegiance  to  the  king,  nor  admit  him  within  our  walls ;  but  will  pay 
him  tax,  such  aa  we  have  been  wont  to  pay ;  "  and  William  replied,  "  It  does 
not  suit  me  to  have  subjects  on  such  conditions."  The  men  of  Exeter  were 
,  bold,  and  they  fought  stoutly  for  eighteen  days.  But  they  finally  surrendered. 
William  displayed  aiemplazy  moderation.  He  saved  the  city  from  pillage, 
and  he  made  no  immediate  confiscations.  But  he  planted  a  garrison  withiii 
the  walls ;  and  the  castle  of  Bougemont  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  forty- 
right  houses  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  siege.     The  king  marched  in''' 

*  Bucoa  Ohnmiole. 
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Cornwall,  where  he  met  no  resiflt&nce.  Eaater  fell  that  year  on  the  2Srd  of 
Harcb,  and  he  celebrated  the  fefltival.  at  Winchester.  At  Whitmmtide,  hia 
queen  Matilda,  who  had  airiTed  from  N'onnandf,  was  crowned  in  that  cit)-. 
But  in  that  royal  seat  of  the  Saxon  race,  rich  in  accumulated  treasures,  and 
filled  with  an  industrious  population,  William  did  not  long  tarry.  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  bad,  with  his  brother  Morcar,  given  his  adhesion  to  the  Xorman ; 
and  he  was  tempted,  as  Harold  was  tempted,  hj  the  channs  of  a  daughter  of 
the  great  duke.  William,  in  the  early  days  of  his  new  and  doubtful  sove- 
reignty, had  promised  this  lady  to  the  powerful  earl.  But  when  he  became 
more  secure,  William  "  refused  to  give  him  the  princess  who  was  the  object 
of  his  desire,  and  for  whom  he  had  long  waited."  *  The  brothers,  indignant 
at  the  promise-breaker,  summoned  the  BngUsh  and  Welch  to  their  standard ; 
and  sent  their  messengers  in  every  quarter  to  rouse  the  people  to  rebellion. 
The  proriacee  beyond  the  Humber  were  the  first  to  rise.  But  the  prompt 
vigour  of  the  king  put  down  the  insurrection  before  it  became  general. 
Edwin  and  Morcar  submitted;  and  William  made  a  show  of  favour  and 
forgiveness.  Ho  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  punish.  But  during  this 
expedition,  he  planted  a  line  of  fortresses,  to  overawe  the  people  in  the  settled 
districts,  and  to  arrest  the  advance  of  those  who  were  not  yet  under  the 
yoke.  In  this  year  Edgar  Atheling  fled,  with  bis  mother  and  sisters,  to 
Scotland,  and  they  were  received  with  kindneus  by  Malcolm,  the  king. 

The  submiesioQ  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  had  not  arrested  the  disaffection  of 
the  north.  In  1069,  wild  bands  of  Saxons  were  living  in  tents,  having 
abandoned  the  towns  which  were  watched  and  controlled  by  the  Xorman 
garrisons.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  William,  Sobert  de  Comines,  had  received 
the  county  of  Durham,  as  his  earldom.  He  entered  Durham  at  the  head  of 
fiv6  hundred  men,  took  possession  of  the  bishop's  palace,  and  commenced  the 
usual  course  of  spoliatiou.  In  the  stillness  of  night,  the  English  gathered 
together  in  great  numbers  ;  and  before  day-break  burst  into  the  city,  set  fire 
to  the  palace  where  the  intrusive  earl  and  his  followers  were  sleeping  after 
late  revelry,  and  massacred  all  the  Sorman  soldiers  except  two.  York  then 
rose  upon  its  foreign  garrison.  These  events  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Again  the  king  cam^in  person  against  tlie  insurgents,  and  routed 
them  with  unsparing  slaughter.  The  queen  Matilda,  who,  at  Winchester, 
had  given  birth  to  a  prince,  afterwards  Henry  I.,  now  returned  to  N^ormandy. 
It  was  a  time  of  feu*ful  uncertainty.  In  June,  the  sons  of  Harold  again 
come  in  force,  and  landed  near  Plymouth.  They  were  repulsed.  But  a  moro 
formidable  enemy  was  at  hand.  Por  two  years,  Sweyn,  the  king  of  Denmark, 
had  been  preparing  for  an  invasion.  His  sou  Canute  came,  with  a  mighty 
fleet,  in  June.  These  forces  were  repulsed  on  the  south  and  eastern  coasts ; 
but  in  August  the  invaders  sailed  for  the  Humber.  They  were  here  joined 
by  a  fleet  under  Edgar  Atheling,  and  some  English  earls.  As  this  army 
advanced  towards  York,  the  !Nonnans  in  garrison  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  the 
dty  was  burning  for  three  days.  The  Kormans  made  a  soUy  upon  the  Danes 
and  English,  who  had  invested  the  city,  and  were  utterly  defeated  with 
immense  loss.  William  was  hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  when  the  news 
of  this  defeat  arrived.  He  swore,  with  one  of  his  terrible  oaths,  that  not  a 
Northumbrian  should  escape  his  revenge.  He  had  collected  about  him  a  new 
*  Ordeii<nu  TiUlii. 
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bodj  of  auxiHny  troops,  and  he  marched  to  tli«  north  irith  an  OTerwhelmmg 
force.  Sut  he  trusted  sot  to  force  aione.  Hia  agents  were  busy  amongst 
tke  Danisli  chiefs;  and  their  powerful  army  retired  to  their  ships.  The 
English,  who  had  j<»ned  the  Danes  at  the  Humber,  fell  back  to  the  Tyne. 
To^  was  left  to  be  defended  by  Earl  Waltheof  alone.  The  insuirectionary 
spirit  had  spread  upon  the  news  of  the  Danish  landing,  and  William  had  to 
fight  Mb  way  through  a  hostile  population  in  the  midland  oountieB.  At 
length  he  reached  Fontefnct.  The  winter  was  come  with  rain  and  mow. 
The  river  Aire  hod  become  a  torrent,  and  was  impassable  by  boats.  Three 
weeks  was  the  fiery  king  detained ;  till  st  length  a  ford  was  found  and  the 
army  crossed.  Theirmarchwasthroughthe  wUd  hills  and  the  pathless  forests 
of  ft  district  now  rich  with  modes  of  industry  then  undreamt  of, — by  paths  so 
narrow  that  two  soldiers  could  not  walk  abreast.  He  entered  York,  which  he 
found  abandoned.  But  there  he  sat  down,  to  spend  the  festival  of  Christmas 
in  the  cu^anisatlon  of  a  plan  of  Tengeance  that  would  have  better  fitted  one 
who  bad  never  had  the  name  of  the  great  teacher  of  mercy  on  his  lips.  He 
dispersed  his  commandera  in  separate  diviBions  over  a  snrfoce  of  a  hundred  miles, 
with  orders  to  destroy  every  living  man,  and  every  article  that  could  minister  to 
tiie  sustenance  of  life.  Houses  were  to  be  burnt ;  the  implements  of  husbandry 
were  to  be  broken  up ;  the  whole  district  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tees,  from 
the  Wear  to  the  Tyne,  was  to  be  made  a  desert.  And  it  was  made  a  desert. 
Throughout  this  region,  when,  fourteen  years  after,  the  survey  recorded  in 
Doomsday-bookwascompieted,  the  lands  of  Edwin  and  Morcarwere  enteredas 
aatta — ^lud  waste.  Many  others  belonging  to  the  sees  of  York  and  Durham,  and 
to  Waltbeof,  Qoepetric,  and  Siward,  the  Saxon  lords,  had  the  terrible  word  watta 
wntten  i^inst  them.  Malmesbury,  writing  half  a  century  afterwards,  s^s, 
"  Thus,  the  resources  of  a  province,  once  flourishing,  were  cut  off,  by  fire, 
slaughter,  and  devastation.  The  ground  for  more  than  sixty  miles,  totally 
nncultivated  and  unproductive,  remains  bare  to  the  present  day."  Ordericus 
winds  up  the  lamentable  story  with  these  words: — "There  followed, .con- 
sequraitly,  BO  great  a  scarcity  in  England  in  the  ensuing  years,  and  severe 
famine  involved  the  innocent  and  unarmed  population  in  so  much  misery,  that, 
in  a  Christian  nation,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  perished  of  want.  On  many  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
history,  I  have  been  free  to  extol  William  according  to  his  merits,  but  I  dare 
not  commend  him  for  an  act  which  levelled  both  the  bad  and  the  good 
together  in  one  common  ruin,  by  the  infliction  of  a  consuming  famine.  For 
when  I  see  that  innocent  children,  youths  in  the  prime  of  their  age,  and  gray- 
heaiied  old  men,  perished  from  himger,  I  am  more  disposed  to  pity  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  the  wretched  people,  than  to  undertake  the  hopeless  task 
of  screening  one  by  lying  flatteries  who  was  guilty  of 'such  wholesale  massacre, 
I  assert,  moreover,  that  such  barbarous  homicide  could  not  pass  unpunished. 
Tiie  Almighty  Judge  beholds  alike  the  high  and  low,  scrutinislag  and 
punishing  the  acts  of  both  with  equal  justice,  that  his  eternal  laws  may  be 
plain  to  all," 

Detestable  as  these  cruelties  appear  to  us,  it  is  satis&ctory  to  find  that 
they  were  held  in  detestation  by  those  who  lived  near  the  times  in  which 
they  were  perpetrated.  It  was  not  a  characteristic  of  these  ages,  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  think  barbarous,  that  the  monastic  writers,  who  possessed 
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all  the  knowledge  of  the  period,  should  speak  with  mdifference  of  men  ntiiip 
hamui  flesh,  under  the  presture  of  famine ;  of  perishing  creatures  aellinf; 
themaeWes  into  perpetual  slarery  to  obtain  food  ;  of  oorpaes  rotting'  in  the 
highwaya,  because  none  were  left  to  bury  them.*  Ifor  are  we  quite  wananted 
in  believing  that  the  great  Norman  chieftains,  eren  whilst  they  mceived 
enormous  grants  of  confiacated  properties,  could  look  with  unmixed  satisfacdoD 


''DritUnj.    (From  tht 


upon  pasture  lands  without  herds,  and  arable  lands  without  men  to  till  them. 

Alain  of  Brittany,  the  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  received  a  grant  of  all  the 

villages  and  lands  in  Yorkshire  which  belonged  to  the  Saxon  earl  Edwin,  and 
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hen  he  bnilt  the  casUe  of  Bichmond,  whoae  keep  still  crowne  tlie  faigh  hiU 
round  which  the  Swale  hu  ita  winding  coarse ;  vhere  the  atreets  with 
Norman  names  stiU  attest  the  presence  of  the  conquering  race ;  and  in  which 
romantic  town  the  charten  c^  the  dukea  of  Brittany,  extending  over  two 
centuries,  are  still  preserred  as  the  origin  of  munidpal  rights  and  privileges. 
Bnt  Akin  of  Britteny,  once  in  possesaion,  wonld  hare  m  interest,  which  no 
itemneBS  of  his  imperious  lord  oouldcraitrol,in  gathering  around  him  peaceful 
cnltiTatore  and  confiding  handicraftamen.  William  de  Percy,  who  found  that 
his  eighty  manors  yielded  only  a  tenth  of  the  rent  which  they  produced  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Confeasor,  would  discover  some  sai«r  means  of  obtaining  rent 
than  by  fire  and  sw<wd.  Gilbert  de  Lacy,  who  dispossessed  all  the  ancient 
bee  proprietors  of  a  great  district  round  Blackburn  and  Bochdale,  and  was 
the  sole  lord  of  many  servile  tenants,  would,  nevertheless,  limit  his  exactions 
by  some  regard  to  his  -own  interests.  Bobert  d'Omfreville,  who,  npon  the 
grant  of  the  forest  of  Biddesdale,  swore  upon  the  sword  of  William  that  he 
vould  dear  the  country  of  wolves,  and  of  all  the  men  who  were  hostile  to  the 
etrnquest,  would  discover  that  if  bis  domain  were  to  be  (^  any  value,  he  must 
be  somewhat  more  merciful  than  to  confonnd  the  unquiet  men  with  the 
wolves  as  equal  enemies.  A  little  while  after  the  very  period  in  which 
OrdericuB  has  described  the  devastation  of  the  north,  which  be  calls  "the 
luting  disgrace"  of  William,  he  says,  speaking,  we  may  believe,  of  the  more 
settled  districts,  "the  cultivators  of  the  soil  renewed  their  labours  in  some 
sort  of  security ; "  and  he  adds,  that  the  English  and  Normans  bad  begun  to 
intemurry.  It  is  thus  that,  in  spite  of  wars  and  revolutions,  of  tyrannies 
and  oonfiscntions,  the  eternal  laws  of  Trovidence  in  tim»' assert  their  pre- 
dominance over  the  transient  efforts  of  man.  The  propwty  of  Sngland  had, 
in  a  great  degree,  changed  its  masters ;  but  the  population  of  England,  wasted 
uitwBs,  was  still  there.  If  the  old  proprietors  were  dispossessed,  there  were 
•till  the  tenanta  and  the  serfii.  There  were  no  vast  hordes  of  the  Normsn 
peasants  crowding  over  &om  their  own  pleasant  seats,  to  thrust  out  the 
children  of  the  soil  from  eating  the  bread  of  their  laborious  poverty.  We 
indeed  find  mention  of  the  arrival  fixim  G^aul  of  men  and  'tb^  wives,  with 
hoDsebold  accompaniments,  such  as  are  recorded  in  an  old  ballad : — 

«  Williua  de  ConiDgab; 
Oame  ont  of  Brittas; 
Witb  bU  wife  Tiffuf 
And  hu  EDuda  Maapas  , 

Aad his dogge HardJBria."    Ujc~tr'j      t.  ,"''-C  Ci'-'l 

Bnt  we  doubt  whether  Thieny  does  not  exaggerate  aach  i&tanc^  'as 
Coningsby  and  his  wife  liffany,  and  Noel  and  his  wife  Calestria,  when  he 
says,  "  From  the  time  that  the  conquest  began  to  prosper,  not  young  soldiers 
and  old  warlike  chiefs  alone,  bnt  whole  families,  men,  women,  and  children, 
emigrated  from  every  remote  district  of  Qaul  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
England."  Hod  there  been  any  extensive  colonisation  of  this  nature,  so  that 
the  Norman  should  have  dispoesessed  the  Saxon  population,  as  the  Saxon  hod 
dispossessed  the  British,  the  great  body  of  the  English  nation,  in  succeeding 
generations,  would  have  been  Norman.  "The  whole  <^th  thereof,"  to  use 
iPaller's  words,  would  have  been  Norman,  instead  of  that  cloth  being  "  guarded 
(fringed)  here  and  there,  with  some  great  ones  of  foreign  extraction."    Tbo 
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dominttnt  nee  were  men  in  armour,  who  kept  their  followera  for  knight- 
Berrice,  hut  who  left  to  their  tenaata  the  inglorious  duties  of  the  seed-time 
sod  hureat.  The  church  l&nds  were  still  the  undisturbed  poseeMioiu  of  the 
esthedrsls  and  abbeys,  though  the  bishops  sud  abbots  nu^t  be  changed. 
The  ancient  churls  would  still  duster  round  these  tolenst  masters  and 
isstmctoTS,  who,  to  do  them  so  more  than  justice,  were  of  higher  natures 
than  to  be  instnuneulB  of  uaprofitable  oppression.  Trodden  down,  Tilified, 
despised  as  was  the  Saxon  race,  it  had  lost  the  unify  ot  a  Kation,  but  there 
still  was  a  People. 

The  rough  work  of  conquest  is  uearlj  over.  The  north  is  deraatated. 
But  the  submissiou  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  north  provokes  the 
resentment  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  he  becomea  their  enemy.  At 
the  head  of  an  army  he  crosses  the  Tyne,  and  completes  the  work  of 
devastation.  He  was,  no  doubt,  &acying  that  he  was  aMertiog  the  right  of 
Edgar  to  the  crown,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Atheling  would  one  day 
be  acknowledged,  for  he  sought  Edgar's  sister,  Margaret,  in  marriage ;  and 
from  this  alliance  came  what  has  been  called  "  The  XTnion  of  the  Baces,' '  when 
Henry  I.  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  From 
the  desoUted  Yorkshipe,  "William,  in  the  March  of  1070.  led  his  army  to 
Chester.  Ordericus  has  given  n  vivid  description  of  this  march :  "  With 
unwearied  vigour  he  made  his  way  through  roads  never  before  travelled  by 
horses ;  across  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  rivers  and  rapid  streams,  and 
dangerous  quagmires  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills.  Fursuiug  their  track  they 
were  often  distressed  by  torrents  of  rain,  sometimes  mingled  with  hail.  At 
times  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  horses  which  perished  in 
the  hoga."  Where  William  marched  through  a  desert,  there  is  now  the 
densest  population  in  the  world  ;  and  not  a  river  that  rushes  through  these 
beautiful  valleys  ia  without  the  mill-wheel  on  its  banks  ;  and  fiom  the  hollowa 
of  the  hills  rises  a  cloud  which  tells  of  industry  producing  national  wealth, 
compared  with  which  all  the  plunder  of  Saxon  England  would  be  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  At  length  the  king,  contending  with  a  mutinous  soldiery,  who 
were  suffering  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  attacks  of  hostile  marauders,  reached 
Chester,  and  put  down  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Mercia. 

At  Easter  the  king  is  again  at  Winchester.  The  Church  has  had  his  care. 
The  Saxon  prelates  he  holds  unworthy ;  and  the  Pope  has  sent  him  three 
legates  to  assist  in  the  work  of  purification.  Stigand,  the  archbishop,  who 
had  supported  Goodwin  and  crowned  Harold,  was  deposed.  Other  prelatea 
were  set  aside  "  for  criminal  life,  and  ignorance  of  pastoral  duties."  Norman 
monks  took  possession  of  the  monasteries,  and  expelled  the  Saxon  dwgy, 
llie  Norman  lords  had  their  ecdesiaBtical  friends  and  favourites.  Ivo 
TaiUcbois  ruined  the  Saxon  abbot  TJlfketul  by  his  accusations ;  and  the  abbey 
of  Croyland  was  given  to  Ingulphus,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Conqueror.  He  was  an  Engliehm^ ;  and  ve  are  therefore  not  surprised  to 
find  that,  although  bred  in  Normandy,  he  behaved  with  a  brotherly  kindness 
to  his  ejected  predecessor.  "  Seeing  that  this  venerable  person  was  worthy  of 
all  favour  and  filial  love,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  most  holy  piety,  1  had 
him  placed  in  his  ancient  stall ;  nor  did  I,  so  long  as  he  lived,  consider  myself 
as  being  fully  the  husband,  but  always  as  a  sort  of  bride-man  or  steward 
of  the   monastery."     The  Nonnaa    bishops   and   abbots,  who  gradually 
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dispowened  the  Ssxon,  were  for  the  motrt  part  of  loftier  and  more  cnltiTftted 
nandB  than  the  men  of  war  who  elevated  them  to  wealth  and  power.  Manj 
who  came  into  Tart  posseuiona,  employed  them  in%aiaiiig  magnificent  build- 
ingB,  npon  which  we  still  gaze  with  admiration.  They  atood  between  the 
con^eror  and  the  people,  to  mitigate  their  oppression,  and  to  save  tbe  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  which  was  esaentially  public  property — the  inheritance 
of  the  lowliest — from  the  grasp  of  private  rapacity.  Ambitious  and  luxurious 
u  Rcane  might  be,  others  were  humble  and  self-denying.  One  of  the  moat 
learned  of  the  Norman  monks,  Qiiitmond,  was  offered  an  English  bishopric 
by  William  ;  he  replied,  "  I  look  upon  England  as  altogether  one  vast  heap 
of  booly,  and  I  am  sa  afraid  to  touch  it  and  its  treasuree,  as  if  it  were  a 
burning  fire."  *  Th^  were  not  aQ  aa  Ordericus  has  described  "  some  church- 
men, who,  to  appearance,  were  religions,  but  constantly  followed  the  court, 
and  became  abject  fiatterers;"  and  whom,  in  their  elevation,  he  compares  to 
wcJTea  devouring  their  fiocks.  These  bad  a  natural  fellowship  with  the 
adfentuiCTS  of  the  laity,  whom  the  same  honest  Normaa  depicts  aa  "  ignorant 
opBtarts,  drivem  almost  mad  by  their  sudden  elevation."  Such  a  bloated 
tyrant  waa  Hugh  d'Avranchea,  constable  of  Cheater,  who  "  set  no  bounds 
either  to  fais  generosity  or  his  rapacity  "— "  who  wasted  his  own  domains  " — 
and  "  indulged  in  gluttony  to  soch  a  degree  as  to  become  so  &t  that  he  could 
learcely  walk."  t  Another  of  this  class  was  Ivo  Taillebois,  whom  the  people 
of  the  fens  "  supplicated  as  tbeir  lord  on  their  bended  knees ; "  and  who,  at 
his  good  pleasure,  "  tortured  and  harassed,  worried  and  annexed,  incarcerated 
■ud  tormented  them."  %  This  mirror  of  chivalry  "  would  follow  the  various 
animals  of  the  people  of  Croyland  la  the  manhes  with  his  dogs ;  drive  them 
to  a  great  distance,  drown  them  in  the  lakes,  mutilate  some  in  the  taO,  others 
in  the  ear ;  while  often  by  breaking  the  feet  and  the  legs  of  the  beasts  of 
burden,  be  would  render  them  utterly  useless."  §  Still  it  would  be  unjust 
to  believe  that  such  specdmens  of  the  "  Norman  gentleman  "  constituted  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  dispoeseesed  the  "  Saxon  barbarian."  Ingulphus 
gives  UB  a  very  different  picture  of  a  Norman,  who  thought  that  life  had 
higher  duties  than  to  take  lance  in  hand  againrt  grumbling  churis,  and  destroy 
the  property  of  those  who  had  still  something  to  call  their  own.  There  was 
a  real  agricultural  improver  in  those  days,  living  in  the  same  district  where 
Ivo  Taillebois  amused  himself  with  laming  cattle  and  hunting  swine. 
Bichard  de  Bulos  inclosed  the  waste  marshes  of  Deeping ;  shut  out  the  over> 
flowinge  of  the  Welland  by  a  great  embankment ;  built  within  the  embank- 
ment numerous  cottages  ;  and  made  in  the  meadow  land,  which  had  preriously 
been  impassable  bogs,  quite  a  pleasure-garden  of  fertile  fields.  {|  The  example  of 
this  good  and  sensible  Normtuii  changed  the  character  of  the  great  fen  district, 
and  the  people  of  Multon,  and  Weston,  and  Spalding,  "  in  imitation  of  those 
at  Deeping,  by  a  common  enactment  agreed  to  among  them,  divided  among 
themselves,  man  by  man,  their  marshes."  %  Such  were  the  healing  influences 
that  very  speedily  mitigated  the  evUa  of  the  Conquest,  Such  is  the  course  of 
most  political  revolutions.  If  the  spirit  of  a  people  be  not  wholly  trodden 
out — if  their  arts  and  their  industry  have  not  whcdly  perished — if  knowledge 
and  religicKi  etili  throw  a  gletun  over  the  d^u-kness — if  the  memory  of  tiie 
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part  inspire  bopo  sad  endoRuwe — lynimy  is  only  a  paaatng  itom  wliich 
pnrifiea  wbilat  it  ieabroja. 

IngnlphoB  was  iuitdledM  abbot  of  CroylBod  in  1076.  Four  yoan  before, 
that  region  of  waste  waters  encompsBaing  patches  of  fertility,  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  last  struggle  of  Saxon  oatianality,  Hereward,  as  the  good  monk 
wrote  some  twenty  yean  later,  had  left  &  &mfl  for  undaunted  prowMs,  "  as 
we  still  hear  sung  in  our  streets."  He  had  been  exiled  under  the  displeasure 
of  his  fiither,  Leofrie,  the  lord  oi  Born,  and  had  fought  in  foreign  lands. 
Afler  the  conquest,  his  patrimooisl  possessionB  had  been  seised  on  the  death 
of  his  fitther,  and  his  mother  was  turned  out  to  starre  by  a  foreign  t"'"'""  of 
the  Conqueror.  He  oame  to  England,  collected  a  band  of  the  friends  of  hia 
yonth,  and  drove  the  intruders  &om  hia  inheritance.  Ingulphua  preeents  to 
US  a  singular  picture  of  the  times,  in  describing  how  Heremrd,  not  being  a 
belted  knight,  repaired  to  his  uncle,  the  exiled  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and 
there,  after  solitary  watcbfalness  and  prayer  in  the  church  from  sunset  to 
Buniise,  made  offering  of  a  sword  which  the  abbot  blessed ;  and  laying  that 
sword  upon  his  neck,  deroted  him  to  the  duties  of  knighthood.  This,  the 
writer  says,  was  the  custom  of  the  English ;  but  that  the  Normans  despised 
this  mode  of  coosecntion,  and  held  the  soldier  thus  hallowed  by  the  Church 
to  be  still  a  plebeian.  According  to  them,  the  king,  or  the  lord,  must  make 
a  knight.  But  the  Saxon  knight  bore  himself  as  bnyely  as  the  noblest 
of  those  who  had  won  their  spurs  in  the  Norman  ranks.  He  raised  tbe 
standard  of  rerolt,  and  drove  the  foreign  abbot  and  his  monks  from 
Peterborough.  Ito  Taillebois,  tbe  lord  of  Hoyland,  led  a  great  force  against 
Hereward;  but  he  was  lepulaed  again  and  again.  The  fiune  of  the  Saxon's 
exploits  went  through  the  land,  and  fagitivea  gathered  from  every  quarter  to 
his  "  Camp  of  Befuge."  William  had  become  jealous  of  Boris  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  and  had  oommenced  a  peraecution  whidt  threatened  their  personal 
safety.  Morcar  fled  to  the  camp  of  Hereward.  Edwin  endeavoured  to 
escape  to  Scotland ;  but  his  flight  was  interrupted  through  treachery,  and  he 
was  slain,  leading  a  few  followers,  as  he  attempted  to  ford  a  swollen  river. 
The  head  of  the  young  eari  was  cairisd  to  William,  who  appeared  indignant 
at  the  death  of  one  who  was  mourned,  not  only  by  Bnglish,  but  by  Normans ; 
and  he  banished  those  by  whom  Bdwin  had  been  betrayed.  With  Morcar 
came  to  Hereward  many  an  ejected  chief,  and  many  a  deprived  churchman. 
The  isle  of  Ely,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  Hereward's  force,  was  a  sorer 
protection,  for  a  time,  against  the  Norman  cavalry  than  the  defiles  of 
YorkBhire,  through  which  William  bad  led  his  army  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
rebellious  Northumbrians.  But  the  king,  who  had  at  flrat  despised  tbe 
insurgents  of  the  fens,  saw  that  this  was  no  trifling  outbreak  which  an 
Ivo  Taillebois  could  put  down.  William  possessed  the  highest  talent  for  war 
— that  talent  which  r^ulatea  the  movements  of  an  army  by  the  most  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  physical  character  of  a  district,  and  knows  when  to 
fight,  and  when  to  employ  means  more  eflbctnal  than  fighting.  Hie  king 
collected  a  large  naval  force  in  the  Waah,  and  blockaded  every  arm  of  tbe  sea 
that  was  an  inlet  to  the  fens.  Wherever  a  road  led  into  that  district,  he 
clc«ed  all  access  by  bis  troops.  The  camp  of  Hereward  was  entrenched  in 
the  midst  of  wsters,  in  some  places  stagnant  and  thick  with  reeds,  in  others 
rapid;  but  in  all  places  dangerous  for  the  passage  of  horse  or  foot.     He 
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I  tha  building  of  ft  great  causeway ;  bat  at  every  pile  they  drove, 
Hereward  came  suddenly  upon  the  laboureni,  and  the  work  made  no  progreM. 
lite  Normans  aaid  that  Hereward  va*  in  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  William,  to  satisfy  his  followers,  called  a  sorceress  to  hia  own  aid,  and 
^e  ascended  a  wooden  tower  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  causeway.  The 
Saxons  opposed  no  rival  conjurations,  but  burnt  the  tower  with  its  witch. 
Three  months  did  William  blockade  the  Camp  of  Befuge.  At  last  be  found  a 
nj  more  practicable  than  his  bridges.  The  monks  of  Ely  began  to  feel  the 
approaching  scarcity  of  the  wheaten  bread  and  &eeh  meat  to  which  they  had 
been  accnstomed ;  and  they  made  terms  with  the  king  for  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  from  the  fens  to  the  camp.  The  Norman  troops  entered  the  Isle, 
oCcujned  the  monasteiy,  and  finally  stormed  the  entreochments,  Besistance 
was  at  an  end.  Morcar  became  a  captive,  and  the  king  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  years.  Hereward  threw  himself  into  the  marshes,  and  escaping  to  his 
own  estate,  long  kept  up  a  partizan  warfare.  He  at  length  submitted,  when 
a  bnger  struggle  was  hopeless.  The  metrical  Chronicle  of  QeoSroy  Qaymer 
recites  how  he  fell  fighting,  without  helm  or  hauberk,  against  fifteen  fiormans. 
Ingulphns,  a  more  trustworthy  historian,  says,  that  having  "  made  peace  ^th 
the  king,  and  obtained  his  patrimonial  estate,  fas  ended  his  days  in  banquillity, 
and  wis  very  recently,  by  hia  especial  choice,  buried  in  our  monastery  by  the 
lide  of  his  wife." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Eerolt  of  Noblo^-Continmtal  Ware— Fimaj  QmrrelB-Oeneral  0»tli  of  Pe«ltj— Doin«»dv 
Bwk—CI»m«— I ndustrj— Land— Forest*— The  New  Forest— GiHem— Mill*— Mine^- 
Citiea  and  BdteIu— Royal  uid  BaroaUl  Uuion— Cullu — Chnrchea — Eiuglit-MTrin— 
Fendid  Tenuna—Pendil  Euctioni. 

ExaLAXD  at  length  baa  rest.  The  politic  conqueror  has  destrojed  the 
Saxon  independence,  by  force  or  by  cuuning.  Malcolm  of  Scotland  has 
fiubmitted  to  him,  and  remains  at  peace.  Edgar  Atheliug  has  become  a 
pensioner  upon  the  bounty  of  William,  who  thrust  him  from  a  throne.  The 
people  are  settling  into  their  old  habits  of  rural  iuduatry.  Many  (d  the 
disposseased  and  hunted  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  northern  counties  had 
found  shelter  in  Scotland,  uuder  the  protection  of  Margaret  the  queen.  The 
Scottish  varrior-kiDg,  totally  illiterate,  was  made  gentle  and  devout  under 
the  guidance  of  his  noble  wife ;  and  the  lowland  districts  beyond  the  Tyne 
gradually  became  more  and  more  Saion,  in  their  language  and  manners.  At 
this  period,  it  is  probable  that  no  sweeping  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
laws  of  England,  or  the  tenure  of  property.  The  king  had  repeated  his  oaths 
to  maintain  the  ancient  laws;  and  although  there  were  confiscations  of 
English  lands,  wherever  there  had  been  resistance,  and  eiiormoaa  grants  to 
Norman  soldiers,  the  systam,  founded  upon  what  Mr.  Eemble  calls  "the 
monstrous  fiction  that  the  king  is  owner  of  all  the  land  in  a  country,"  had 
not  been  brought  into  general  usage.  The  settlers  in  Normandy  under 
BoUo  are  described  aa  never  bowing  the  knee  to  king  or  lord,  but  holding 
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their  lands  free  from  Bsrvice.*  Tbe  old  Qermanic  constitution  of  Eagland 
bad  not  yet  iuatained  the  full  burden  of  the  yoke  of  feudality,  which  had 
gradually  been  eetahlished  in  France  by  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  centoiy. 

While  England  WM  under  the  dominion  of  the  N'ormon  dukea,  and  wu 
to  all  intents  a  tributary  state,  our  historianfl  have  commonly  bestowed  nearly 
33  much  attention  upon  the  afiaira  of  Xormandy  and  Maine,  of  Brittany  and 
Anjou,  as  upon  thoae  of  our  own  country.  This  arises  from  the  habit  of  too 
commonly  looking  at  the  history  of  a  king  as  the  history  of  a  nation.  Some- 
times, indeed,  in  certain  portions  of  a  reign  the  personal  history  of  the 
monarch  ia  do  nntrue  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  nation.  But,  as 
3  general  principle,  that  personal  history  must  he  regarded  as  a  very  imper- 
fect, and  a  very  unimportant,  if  not  delusiTs  chronicle.  "So  strong  an 
oasoriation  is  established  in  moat  minds  between  the  greatness  of  a  sovereign 
and  the  greatness  of  a  nation  which  be  rules,  that  ahnost  every  historian  of 
England  has  expatiated  with  a  sentiment  of  exultation  on  the  power  end 
eplendour  of  her  foreign  masters,  aud  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that  power 
and  splendour  as  a  calamity  to  our  country."  f  'Wo  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  this  error,  and  principally  to  regard  the  acts  of  the  Normau  kings 
merely  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  events,  and  the  progress  of  society  in 
England. 

William,  in  1073,  is  in  Normandy.  There  was  an  insurrection  in  Maine. 
It  would  seem  that  his  army  was  composed  of  Normans  and  English ;  and 
with  a  great  force  he  speedily  quelled  the  revolt.  But  there  ia  again  danger 
m  England.  Hoger  Fitz-Osbom,  the  earl  of  Hereford,  and  Balph  de  Guader, 
the  earl  of  Norfolk,  Jiad  agreed  to  unite  their  interests  by  the  marriage  of  the 
sister  of'  one  to  the  other.  But  the  king,  with  that  tyrannical  interference 
with  the  domestic  rights  of  families  which  prevailed  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  issued  his  commands  that  no  such  marriage  should  take  place.  He 
was  absent,  and  the  earla  gave  no  heed  to  his  prohibition.  There  was  a  great 
feast  at  Norwich ;  and  there  came  bishops  and  barons,  Sason  as  well  as 
Norman,  to  honour  the  bridal  of  Emma  with  De  Quader.  It  was  a  time  when 
men  spoke  out ;  and  the  Normans  complained  bitterly  of  the  interference  of 
the  absent  king  with  their  private  alliances.  The  Normans  complained  of 
his  ingratitude ;  the  Saxons  of  bis  oppressions.  The  murmurs  ripened  into 
plots.  Waltheof,  the  Saxon  earl,  was  made  privy  to  the  conspiracy ;  but  he 
refused  to  take  any  active  part  in  what  be  conceived  a  hopeless  attempt.  He 
howevet  kept  the  secret  of  the  Normans.  The  insurrection  broke  out,  but 
was  speedily  subdued.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  Norfolk,  before  the 
arrival  of  William  &om  Normandy.  He  came  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
captive  rebels.  The  Norman  leaders  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. Waltheof  was  betrayed  by  his  wife— the  Conqueror's  daughter, 
Judith  ;  and  after  lingering  a  year  in  prison,  was  beheaded  at  Wincbestn. 
The  Norman  archbishop  Lanfranc  mi^e  great  efforts  to  save  the  Saxon. 
But  the  perfidy  of  Judith,  and  the  rapacity  of  those  followers  of  William  who 
thirsted  for  hia  6lood,  that  they  might  possess  his  estates,  determined  the  &te 
of  Waltheof,  whose  memoiy  was  long  regarded  as  that  of  a  martyr, 

Wilham  returned  to  Normandy  after  the  revolt  of  the  nobles  w»» 
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■uppressed.  For  seren  or  eight  years  ve  cannot  trace  him  in  England. 
But  tlie  space  is  filled  up  by  narratives  of  his  continental  wars,  and  his  lamUj 
qnarrelB.  The  Norman  princes  of  the  blood  have  no  very  prepossessing 
associations  belonging  to  them.  Itobert  is  the  eldest.  Before  the  conquest 
of  England  be  had  been  named  aa  his  father's  successor  in  Normandy. 
I  Bicbard,  the  second  boq,  had  been  killed  in  England  by  an  accident  whilst 
I  huntmg.  Bobert  desired  to  have  the  crown  of  Normandy  during  bis  father's 
life,  and  his  father  was  not  at  all  willing  to  forego  any  power.  William,  the 
next  brother,  who  was  now  twenty-one,  toot  part  against  Bobert.  Heniy 
was  a  boy  of  nine  years.  The  younger  brothers  were  -playing  at  dice 
in  the  gallery  of  a  house  at  Maine,  and  Bobert  was  beneath.  To  insult  their 
brother,  they  threw  water  on  the  heads  of  him  and  his  followers;  and  the 
fiery  Bobert  followed  his  brothers  to  the  banqueting-room  in  fierce  anger. 
Their  father  interposed.  But  the  elder  son  could  not  forgive  the  insult,  and 
was  BooD  in  arms  to  enforce  his  pretensions.  The  parent  and  child  met  in 
battle ;  and  the  son  unhorsed  the  father.  Percetring  whom  he  had  at  hiit 
mercy,  the  son  begged  the  forgiveness  of  the  parent.  But  the  very  sturk  man 
would  not  be  fully  reconciled  ;  and  after  a  few  years  of  secret  hostility  they 
'  nevCT  agiun  met.  Odo,  the  half-brother  of  the  king,  gave  him  dire  ofi'ence 
by  enterttuning  the  ambition  of  becoming  Pope.  William  seized  him  as  he 
was  sailing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  kept  him  strictly  imprisoned,  tOl 
death  conquered  the  conqueror.  Whilst  these  turbulent  princes  are  hating 
and  fighting,  the  lower  world  goes  on  in  its  accustomed  round,  of  the  proud 
and  the  avaridous  oppressing  the  humble  and  the  contented.  There  was 
little  difierence  in  tiie  principles  by  which  the  selfish  accomplished  the 
supremacy  over  the  generous,  in  those  times  aa  compared  with  ours.  They 
oijy  employed  difi'erent  instruments  from  those  we  employ.  Tet,  after  all 
we  read  in  their  chronicles  of  the  power  and  riches  of  the  ancient  tyrnuts, 
there  was,  perhaps,  more  real  happiness  in  the  hut  of  the  "  poor  old  woman 
of  Weston,"  who,  when  the  monastery  of  Croyland  was  burned  down,  gave  the 
produce  of  her  spindle  to  sew  the  garraenta  of  the  houseless  monks,*  than  in 
the  mansion  of  Ivo  TaiUebois,  who  was  evermore  their  persecutor.  We  may 
believe  that  the  satisfaction  of  Fergus,  the  copperamith  of  Boston,  when  he 
gave  two  bells  to  tlie  new  church  of  Croyland,  was  more  precious  to  the 
simple  Christian  than  the  murderous  triumph  of  Tonstain,  the  Norman  abbot, 
who  chased  all  the  9aion  monks  out  of  Glastonbury  with  sword  and  lance, 
because  tbey  chanted  the  service  after  the  fashion  of  their  predecessors. 

Under  the  date  of  1085,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  has  an  important  passage, 
which  has  been  considered,  by  some  authorities,  to  determine  the  period  when 
the  feudal  tenures  were  generally  established  by  a  solemn  legal  act,  which  was 
preceded  by  a  general  survey  of  the  kingdom.  The  writer  of  this  portion  of 
the  Chronicle  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  man  of  high  position ;  for  in . 
describing  the  character  of  William,  he  says,  "  If  any  one  wish  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  be  was,  or  what  worship  he.  had,  or  of  how  many  lands  he  was 
the  lord,  we  will  describe  him,  as  we  have  known  him  ;  for  we  looked  on  him, 
and  some  while  dwelt  in  his  court."  It  is  conjectured  that  this  chronicler 
was  Wulstan,  the  only  Saxon  bishop  that  was  left  at  that  time.  This  faithful 
witneea  records,  that  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  William's  reign,  Canute, 
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the  king  of  Demnark,  was  expected  to  invade  England ;  and  that  whcit 
William,  vho  was  then  in  Nonnandj,  heard  this,  he  came  over  with  a  great 
army  of  Iformiuis  and  Bretons — a  greater  company  of  hone  and  foot  than 
had  erer  before  entered  the  land,  insomuch  that  men  wondered  how  such  a 
host  could  be  fed.  He  dispersed  this  army  through  the  country,  and  they 
derastated  the  maritime  diHtricts,  and  the  people  suffered  much  by  their 
presence.  The  invaaion  being  abandoned,  the  king  sent  back  some  of  these 
stipendiaries.  The  writer  then  relates,  that  at  Christmaa  the  king  was  at 
QloQcester,  with  his  vritan,  and  held  his  court  there  for  five  days,  after  which„ 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  held  a  synod  for  three  days.  Then  the  king  called 
a  great  council,  and  had  much  grave  talk  concerning  the  land,  how  it  was 
held,  and  by  what  men.  Then  he  sent  his  servants  through  all  the  country, 
to  make  a  survey  of  every  possession,  and  to  register  every  hide  of  laud  in 
every  county,  and  what  was  the  money  value,  and  what  cattle  were  maintained 
upon  each  property.  The  chronicler  further  relates,  that  at  Lammas,  in 
1085,  the  king  was  at  Salisbury ;  and  there  came  to  him  his  witan,  aad  all  the 
tandowuers  of  any  account,  from  all  parts  of  England,  whose  men  soever  they 
were,  and  they  aU  bowed  to  him  and  became  Hia  men,  and  swore  to  him  au. 
oath  of  fealty,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  against  all  other  men.  It 
will  be  desirable,  at  this  period  of  oar  narrative,  to  enter  upon  some  detailed 
account  of  this  remarkable  survey  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  consider  what 
great  and  long-enduring  change  was  wrought  in  the  country,  when  the  king's 
witan,  or  chie&,  and  all  the  land-owners,  became  the  king's  immediate  vassals, 
and  did  homage,  and  swore  the  oath  of  fealty. 

On  the  left  of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  entrance  of  Westminster 
Abbey  called  "  Poets'  Comer,"  stands  the  Chapter-House  of  the  Abbey, 
hidden  by  brick  tenements,  and  fitted  up  within  with  shelves  and  closets  for 
puUic  records.  Yet  this  Chapter-Houfie  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings 
3f  our  country;  and  was  thus  desecrated  in  the  time  of  James  I.  by  some 
official  representative  of  the  ignorant  indifierence  of  the  people  for  their 
natioual  monuments.  In  one  of  the  closets  of  this  building  is  locked  up  the 
most  precious  document  of  English  history— the  Begister  of  the  Survey  made 
under  the  orders  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  witan,  which  we  have  just  noticed. 
Ttiis  document  is  called  "  Homesday  Book,"  and,  in  fact,  consists  of  two 
books,  of  different  sizes, — ono  a  folio,  the  other  a  quarto, — on  the  vellum  ot 
which  the  entries  are  made,  in  beautifully  clear  characters.  The  whole 
Begister,  with  valuable  introductory  matter,  indices,  Ac,  was  printed  at  the 
cost  of  the  Glovenunent  in  17B7,  iu  types  which  represent  the  contractions  of 
the  original  with  ^  needful  eiactness.  In  the  following  page  is  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  the  entry  of  one  of  the  king's  holdings. 

The  Survey  thus  contained  in  this  ancient  register  extended  to  all  England, 
•  with  the  exception  of  N^orthumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham.  All  the  country  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne  was  held  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  he  was  reputed  a  count  palatine,  having  a  separate 
government.  The  other  three  northern  couutiea  were  probably  so  devastated 
that  th«y  were  purposely  omitted.*  Let  us  first  see,  fjrom  the  information  of 
Domesday  Book,  by  "what  men"  the  land  was  occupied. 

J^ret,  we  have  Barons,  and  ve  have  Thanes.  The  barons  wen  the 
*  IntrodiKtiaa  to  DomesilB;,  b;  Sir  B.  ElU^  fiJia,  p.  liL 
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Norman  noblee ;  the  thanes,  the  Saxon.  Theae  were  indnded  vnder  the 
general  deaignation  of  li6m  honUnet,  freemen;  which  tenn  mcluded  all 
-the  freeholdera  of  a  manor.  Many  of  these  were  tenants  of  the  iing  "  in 
capite  " — that  is,  they  lield  their  possessions  direct  from  the  crown.     Others 

Inn,  Ac«c^  Hit/jcfetaS  ■pt.oilud.;<jcl.piri^.(!tiB(S,e     • 


of  these  had  placed  themselves  vinder  the  protection  of  some  lord,  as  the 
defender  of  their  persona  and  estates,  they  paying  some  stipend  or  performing 
some  service.  In  the  Register  there  are  also  libera  femina,  free  women. 
Next  to  the  free  class  were  the  loehemanni  or  "  socmen,"  a  class  of  inferior 
land-owners,  who  held  lands  under  a  lord,  and  owed  suit  and  service  in  the 
lord's  court ;  but  whose  tenure  was  permanent.  They  Bometimes  pei^ormed 
services  in  husbandry ;  but  those  services,  as  well  as  their  payments,.avere 
defined.  Descending  in  the  scale,  we  come  to  the  ViUani.  Thes^  were 
allowed  to  occupy  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  upon  the  condition  of  per- 
forming services,  uncertain  in  their  amount,  and  often  of  the  meanest  nature. 
But  they  could  acquire  no  property  in  lands  or  goods  ;  and  they  were  subject 
to  many  exactions  and  oppressions.  There  are  entries  in  Domesday  Book 
which  show  that  the  vUIani  were  not  altogether  bondmen ;  but  repiesented 
the  Saxon  "churl."  Tbe  lowest  class  were  terni,  slaves;  the  class  corre- 
sponding with  the  Saxon  "  theow."  By  a  degradation  in  the  condition  of  the 
vitJani,  and  tlie  elevation  of  that  of  the  leni,  the  two  classes  were  brought 
gradually  nearer  together ;  till  at  last  the  military  oppression  of  the  Kormans 
thrusting  down  all  degrees  of  tenants  and  servants  into  one  common  slavery, 
or  at  least  into  strict  dependence,  one  name  was  adopted  for  both  of  them  as 
a  generic  term,  that  of  villeittt  regardant^ 

Of  the  subdivisions  of  these  great  classes,  the  Begister  of  1085  atFords  ub 
some  particulars.  We  find  that  some  of  the  nobles  ore  described  as  wiHtet, 
soldiersj  and  sometimes  the  militei  are  classed  with  the  inferior  orders  of 
tenantry.    Many  of  the  chief  tenants  are  distinguished  by  their  offices.    We 

*  Thu  muiiLHTipt  ij  thu  rcsd  :  "  lUx  tenet  in  Domimo  Stoelm.  De  Gnu  B^  E.  fait. 
Tunc  H  detendabat  lira  17  Hidi*.  Niehil  geldsTgrniit.  Tern  est  Ifl  CaneatB.  In  DominJo 
rant  2a  Gancatn  k  U  VilUnl  k  10  Borduij  com  30  Cund*.  Ibi  EcImu  qna  WiUelmni  tenet 
da  Begs  mm  dimidia  Hidm  in  Etemoaina.  Ibi  G  Serri  &  S  Holini  da  SB  aol  &  IB  A<m  Frati. 
Bilva  40  Pormrnm  b,  ipaa  ait  in  Pareo  E^ia.  T.  K.  B.  It  port  Talebat  IS  lib.  ICodo  15  lib. 
Tamrai  qui  tenat  raddlt  IS  lib.  ad  p«niam.     "WBOxaatt  habct  2S  lolid." 
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bave  amongst  these  the  great  regal  officers,  such  aa  thej  existed  in  the  Saiua 
times, — ^the  eatnerariiu  and  cubieulariat,  from  whom  we  have  out  lord-chaiii> 
berlam;  the  dapifer,  or  lord-steward ;  the  pineenta,  or  chief  bntler;  the 
conatable,  and  the  Ireuurer.  We  have  the  hawk-keepers,  and  the  bow- 
keepers  ;  the  providers  of  the  king's  carriages,  and  his  standard-bearers.  We 
b&ve  lawmen,  and  legates,  and  mediciners.  We  have  foresters  and  hunters. 
Coming  to  the  inferior  officers  and  artificers  we  have  carpenters,  smiths,  gold- 
smiths, farriers,  potters,  ditchers,  launders,  armourers,  fishprmen,  millers, 
bskers,  salters,  tailors,  and  barbers.  We  hare  manners,  mone^ers,  minstrels, 
and  watchmen.  Of  rural  occupations,  we  have  the  bee-keepers,  ploughmen, 
shepherds,  neat-herds,  goat-herds,  and  swine-herds.  Here  is  a  population  in 
wbich  there  is  a  large  division  of  labour.  The  freemen,  tenants,  villains, 
slsves,  are  labouring  and  deriving  sustenance  from  arable  land,  meadow, 
common  pasture,  wood,  and  water.  The  grain-growing  land  is,  of  course, 
csrefully^  registered  as  to  its  extent  and  value,  and  so  the  meadow  aad  pasture. 
A.T1  equal  exactness  is  bestowed  upon  the  woods.  It  was  not  that  the  timber 
was  of  great  commercial  value,  in  a  country  which  possessed  such  insufficient 
means  of  transport ;  but  that  the  acorns  and  beech-mast,  upon  which  great 
herds  of  swine  subsisted,  were  of  essential  importance  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  food.  We  constantly  find  such  entries  aa  "  a  wood  for  pannage  of  fifty 
hogs."  There  are  woods  described  which  vrill  feed  a  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred  hoge ;  and  on  the  Bishop  of  London's  demesne  at  Fulham  a  • 
thousand  hogs  could  ihtten.  The  value  of  a  tree  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  hogs  that  could  lie  under  it,  in  the  Saxon  time ;  and  in  this  Survey 
of  the  Norman  period,  we  find  entries  of  useless  woods,  and  woods  without 
pumage,  which  to  some  extent  were  considered  identit^al.  In  some  of  the 
woods  there  were  patches  of  cultivated  ground,  as  the  entries  show,  where 
the  tenant  had  cleared  the  dense  undergrowth,  and  had  his  com  land  and  his 
meadows.  Even  the  fen  lands  were  of  value,  for  their  rents  were  paid 
la  eels. 

There  is  only  mention  of  five  forests  in  this  record,  Windsor,  Oravelings 
(Wiltshire),  Winburn,  Whichwood,  and  the  New  Forest,  TJndoubtedly 
there  were  many  more,  but  being  no  objects  of  assessment  they  are  passed 
over.  It  would  be  difficult  not  to  associate  the  memory  of  the  Conqueror 
with  the  New  Forest ;  and  not  to  believe  that  his  unbridled  will  was  here  the 
cause  of  great  misery  and  devastation.  Ordericns  Titalis  says,  speaking  of 
the  death  of  William's  second  son  IfeS&rt-: — "Learn  now,  my  reader,  why 
the  forest  in  which  the  young  prince  was  slain,  received  the  name  of  the  New  ^ 
Forest.  That  part  of  the  country  was  extremely  populous  from  early  times, 
and  full  of  weU-inhabited  hamlets  and  farms.  A  numerous  population  culti- 
vated Hampshire  with  unceasing  industry,  bo  that  the  soutbem  part  of  the  ' 
district  plentifully  supplied  Winchester  with  the  products  of  the  land.  When 
William  the  First  ascended  the  throne  of  Albion,  being  a  great  lover  of  forests, 
he  laid  waste  more  than  sixty  parishes,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  emigrate 
to  other  places,  and  substituted  beasts  of  the  chase  for  human  beings,  that  he 
might  satisfy  his  ardour  for  hunting."  There  is  probably  some  eii^geration 
in  the  statement  of  the  country  being  "  extremely  populous  from  early  times." 
This  was  an  old  woody  district,  called  Ytene.  No  forest  was  artificially 
planted,  as  Voltaire  has  imagined ;  but  the  chases  were  opened  through  the 
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andent  thickets,  and  hamlets  and  solitary  cott&gea  were  demolished.  It  u  a 
curious  fact  that  some  woodland  spots  in  the  Kew  Forest  have  still  names, 
with  the  terminations  of  Aon  and  ton.*  There  are  many  evidences  of  the 
former  existence  of  human  abodes  iq  places  now  solitary;  yet  we  doubt 
whether  this  part  of  the  district  plentifully  supplied  Winchester  with  food, 
as  OrdericuB  relates  ;  for  it  is  a  sterile  district,  in  most  places,  fitted  for  little 
else  than  the  growth  of  timber.  The  lower  lands  are  manh,  and  the  upper 
are  sand.  The  Conqueror,  aays  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  so  much  loved  the 
high  deer  aa  if  he  had  been  their  fiither."  The  first  of  the  Iforman  kings, 
and  his  immediate  successors,  would  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  depo- 
pulation of  a  district,  if  the  presence  of  men  interfered  with  their  pleasures. 
Bjit  Thierry  thinks  that  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Forest  Laws  waa  chiefl; 
enforced  to  prevent  the  assemblage  of  Saxons  in  those  vast  wooded  spaces 
which  were  now  included  in  the  royal  demesnes.  All  these  extensive  tracts 
were,  more  or  less,  retreats  for  the  diapossessed  and  the  discontented.  The 
Normans,  under  pretence  of  preserving  the  stag  and  the  hare,  could  tyran- 
nise with  a  pretended  legality  over  the  dwellers  in  these  secluded  places ;  and 
thus  William  might  hare  driven  the  Saxon  people  of  Ytene  to  emigrate,  and 
have  destroyed  their  cottages,  as  much  from  a  possible  fear  of  their  association 
as  firom  his  own  love  of  "  the  high  deer."  Whatever  was  the  motive,  tiiere 
waa  devastation  and  misery.  Domesday  shows  that  in  the  district  of  the  New 
Forest  certain  manors  were  afforested  atbet  the  conquest ;  cultivated  portions, 
in  which  the  Sabbath-bell  was  beard.  William  of  Jumi^s,  the  Conqueror's 
own  chaplain,  says,  speaking  of  the  deaths  of  BafaBti.and  Bufus,  "  There  were 
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many  who  held  that  the  two  sons  of  William  the  king  perished  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God  in  these  woods,  since  for  the  extetuum  of  the  forest,  he  had 
destroyed  many  inhabited  placet  (villa*)  and  churchet  within  it*  circuit. 
It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  seventeen  thousand 
acres  of  this  district  had  been  afforested ;  but  that  the  cultivated  parts 
remainlag  had  then  an  estimated  value  of  363i.  After  the  afforestation  by 
the  Conqueror,  the  cultivated  parts  yielded  only  129Z.t 

The  grants  of  land  to  huntsmen  (^venalorei)  are  common  in  Hampshire, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Enghmd ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  an 
especial  officer  to  stall  the  deer— that  is,  to  drive  them  with  his  troop  of 

•  Notes  lo  SleKdrt  Rose"*  Poem  of  "  The  lUd  King.'' 
+  Inlroduotion  to  DooiKctiij,  folio,  p.  xxiiv. 
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foUowen  irom  all  parts  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  grBdually  contracting,  where 
thej  were  to  Btand  for  the  onaUught  of  the  hunters.  In  the  Surrey,  many 
parks  are  enumerated.  The  word  Hay  (haia),  which  is  still  found  in  some  of 
•our  counties,  was  an  enclosed  part  of  a  wood  to  which  the  deer  were  driven. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  this  mode  of  hunting  upon  a  large  scale,  hy 
stalling  the  deer — this  mimic  war — was  common  in  Scotland.  Taylor,  called 
■"The  Water  Poet,"  was  present  at  such  a  gathering;  and  has  described  the 
«cene  with  a  minuteness  which  may  help  us  to  form  a.  picture  of  the  NomiaD 
hunters : — "  Five  or  six  hundred  men  do  riae  early  in  the  morning,  and  they 
do  disperse  themselves  divers  ways ;  and  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles'  compass, 
they  do  bring  or  chase  in  the  deer  in  many  herds  (two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
in  a  herd)  to  such  a  place  as  the  notdemen  shall  appoint  them ;  then,  when 
the  day  is  come,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  companies  do  ride  or  go  to 
the  said  places,  sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middle  through  bourns  and 
riverB  ;  and  then  they  being  come  to  the  place,  do  he  down  on  the  ground 
till  those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  tHe  I^nkhelt,  do  bring  down  the 
<leer.  Then,  after  we  had  stayed  there  three  hours  or  thereabouts,  we  might 
perceive  the  deer  appear  on  the  hills  round  about  us  (their  heads  making  a 
show  like  a  wood),  which  being  followed  close  by  the  Tinkhelt,  are  chased 
down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay  ;  then  all  the  valley  on  each  side  being 
waylaid  with  a  hundred  couple  of  strong  Irish  greyhounds,  they  are  let  loose 
as  occasion  serves  upon  the  herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows,  dirks, 
and  daggers,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  fourscore  fat  deer  were  slain." 

Domesday  affords  indubitable  proof  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
England.  There  ar«  thirty-eight  entries  of  vineyards  in  the  aonthem  and 
«a^m  counties.  Many  gardens  are  enumerated.  Mills  are  registered  with 
great  distinctness ;  for  they 
were  invariably  the  property 
of  the  lords  of  the  manors,  lay 
or  ecclesiastical ;  and  the  te- 
nants could  only  grind  at  the 
lord's  mill.  Wherever  we  find 
a  mill  specified  in  Domesday, 
there  we  generally  find  a  mill 
now.  At  Arundel,  for  ei- 
ample,  we  see  what  rent  was 
paid  by  a  mill ;  and  there  still 
stands  at  Arundel  an  old  mill 
whoBe  fouudatiouB  might  have 
'  been  laid  before  the  Conquest. 
Salt-works  are  repeatedly 
mentioned.  They  were  either 
works  upon  the  coast  for 
procuring  marine  salt  by  eva- 
poration, or  were  established 
in  the  localities  of  inland  salt- 

„f  ,  ,  ^  AlUl  at  AniucKL 

springs.      The  salt-works   of 

Cheshire  were  the  most  numerous,  and  were  called  "  wiehes."      Hence  the 

uames  of  some  places,  such. as  Midtllevrich  and  Nantwich.    The  revenue  &om 

IC 
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niineB  offen  some  curious  facts.  X o  mention  of  tin  ii  to  be  found  in  Cornwall. 
The  ravages  of  Saxon  and  Done,  and  the  constant  state  of  hostility  between 
races,  had  destroyed  much  of  that  mineral  induetrf  which  existed  in  the  Bomau 
times.  A  century  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest  had  elapsed  before  the 
Norman  Jungs  had  a  rerenue  from  the  Cornish  tin  mines.  Iron  forges  were 
registered ;  and  lumps  of  hammered  iron  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  as  Ttmt. 
Lead-works  are  found  only  upon  the  king's  demesne  in  Derbyshire. 

Fisheries  are  important  sources  of  rent.  Payments  of  eels  are  enumerated 
by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Herrings  appear  to  have  heen  consumed  in 
Yast  numbers  in  the  monasteries.  Sandwich  yielded  forty  thousand  annually 
to  Christ  Church  in  Canterbury.  Xent,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk  appear  to  have 
been  the  great  seats  of  this  fishery.  The  Severn  and  the  Wye  had  their 
salmon  fisheries,  whose  produce  king,  hishop,  and  lord  were  glad  to  receive  as 
rent.  There  was  a  weir  for  Thames  fish  at  Mortlake.  The  religious  houses 
had  their  pucirtx  and  vtvaria — their  stews  and  flsh-pools. 

Domesday  affords  us  many  curious  glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  cities  and  burghs.     For  the  moat  part  they  seem  to  have  preserved  their 
-  ancient  customs.     London,  Winchester,  and  several  other  important  places  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  record.   We  shall  very  briefly  notice  a  few  indications  of 
the  state  of  society.  Dover  was  an  important  place,  for  it  supplied  the  king  with 
twenty  ships  for  fifteen  days  in  a  year, 
each  vessel  having  twenty-one  men  on 
board.   Dover  could  therefore  command 
the  service  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
mariners.     Every  burgess  in   Lewes 
compounded  for  a  payment  of  twenty 
sbilltugs  when  the  king  fitted  out  a 
fleet  to  keep  the  sea.     At  Oxford  the 
king  could  command   the    services   of 
twenty  bui^sses  whenever  he  went  on 
an  expedition;  or  they  might  compoond 
for  their  services  bya  payment  of  twenty 
pounds.      Oxford  was  a  considerable 
place  at  this  period.     It  contained  up- 
wards of  aeven  hundred  houses ;  but 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  were  bo 
desolated  that  they  could  pay  no  dues. 
'^""''d"  i(!i'i"''''"'l''"'''.d'-'''"''^''        Hereford    was    the   king's    demesnej 
and  the  honour  of  being  his  immediate 
tenants  appears  to  have  been  quslified  by  considerable  exactions.     When  he 
went  to  war,  and  when  he  went  to  hunt,  men  were  to  be  ready  for  his  serrice. 
If  the  wife  of  a  burgher  brewed  his  ale,  he  paid  tenpence.     The  smith  who 
kept  a  forge  had  to  make  nails  from  the  king's  iron.     In  Hereford,  as  is 
other  cities,  there  were  moneyers,  or  coiners.     There  were  seven  at  Herefbrd, 
who  were  bound  to  coin  as   much   of  the  kmg's  silver  into  pence  as  he 
demanded.     How  the  operations  of  this  provincial  mint  were  conducted  may 
be  seen  from  on  ancient  sculpture  of  a  coiner  at  work.     At  Cambridge  the 
burgesses  were  compelled  to  lend  the  sheriff  their  ploughs,     Leicester  was 
bound  to  find  the  king  a  hawk,  or  to  pay  ten  pounds ;  whilst  a  aumpter  or 
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baggage-hone,  wu  compounded  for  at  one  poimd.  At  Warwick  there  wen 
two  bundred  and  twentj-five  boiuea  on  which  the  king  and  hia  barona 
claimed  tai;  and  nineteen  houses  belonged  to  free  burgeaaes.  The  duea 
vrere  paid  in  honey  and  com.  In  Bhrewabury  there  were  two  hundred,  and 
fiilj-two  iionsea  belonging  to  burgesaes ;  but  the  burgeaaei  complained  that 
they  were  called  upon  to  pay  u  much  tax  as  in  the  time  of  the  Confeuor, 
although  £arl  Soger  had  taken  poBseaaion  of  eitensiTe  landa  for  building  his 
cutle.  Cheater  waa  a  port  in  which  the  king  had  hia  duea  upon  every  cargo  ; 
and  where  he  had  fines  whenever  a  trader  waa  detected  in  using  a  false 
meuure.  The  fraudulent  female  brewer  of  adulterated  beer  was  placed  in 
;  the/cucking-atool,  a  degradation  afterwards  reaerved  for  scolda.  Thia  city 
hat  a  more  particular  notice  as  to  laws  and  cuatoms  in  the  time  of  the 


Confessor  than  any  other  place  in  the  Survey.  Tarticular  care  seems  to  iiavo 
been  taken  agamst  fire.  The  owner  of  a,  house  on  fire  not  only  paid  a  fine  to 
the  king,  hut  forfeited  two  ahillinga  to  his  nearest  neighbour.  Marten  skina 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  article  of  trade  in  this  city.  No  stranger  could 
cart  goods  within  a  particular  part  of  the  city  without  being  subjected  to  a 
forfeiture  of  four  shillinga,  or  two  oxen,  to  the  bishop.     We  find,  as  might  be 
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expected,  no  mention  of  that  peculiar  architecture  of  Chester  called  the 
*'  'Rom,"  which  has  bo  puzzled  antiquarian  writers.  The  probability  is,  that 
in  a  place  bo  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Welsh  they  were  intended  for 
defence.  The  low  streets  in  which  the  Bows  are  situated  hare  the  road 
considerably  beneath  them,  like  the  cutting  of  a  railway;  and  from  the 
covered -way  of  the  Bows  an  enemy  in  the  road  beneath  might  be  assailed 
with  great  advantage.  In  the  civil  vara  of  Charles  I.  the  possesiion  of  the 
UowB  by  the  Boyalists,  or  Farliamentarf  troops,  was  fiercely  contested.  Of 
their  antiquity  there  is  no  doubt.  They  probably  belong  to  the  same 
period  as  the  Castle.  The  wall  of  Chester  and  the  bridge  were  kept  in 
repair,  according  to  the  Siu-vey,  by  the  service  of  one  labourer  for  every  hide 
of  land  in  Ihe  county.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  cities  and 
burghs  the  inhabitants  are  described  as  belonging  to  the  king,  or  a  bishop, 
or  a  baron.  Many,  even  in  the  most  privileged  places,  were  attached  to 
particular  manors. 

The  Domesday  Survey  shows,  that  in  some  towns  there  was  an  admixture 
of  Norman  and  English  burgesses  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  they  were  so  settled 
after  the  Conquest,  for  a  (Ustinction  is  made  between  the  old  customary 
dues  of  the  place,  and  those  the  foreigner  should  pay.  The  foreigner  had  1« 
bear  a  small  addition  to  the  ancient  charge.  No  doubt  the  Norman  dung  to 
many  of  the  habits  of  his  own  land ;  and  the  Saxon  unwillingly  parted  with 
those  of  the  locality  in  which  his  fathers  had  lived.  But  their  manners  were 
gradually  assimilated.  The  Normans  grew  fond  of  the  English  beer,  and  the 
English  adopted  the  Norman  dress. 

The  Survey  of  1086  affords  the  most  complete  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Normans  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country.  The  ancient  demesnes  of  the  Crown  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-two  manors. 
But  the  king  had  confis- 
cated the  properties  of 
Godwin,  Harold,  Algar, 
Edwin,  Morcar,  and  other 
great  Saxon  earls;  and 
his  revenues  thus  became 
enormous.  Ordericus  Vi- 
talis  states,  with  a  minute- 
ness that  seems  to  imply  the 
possession  of  official  in- 
formation, that  "the  king 
KormmHome.  (Baroui  Tipwiiy.)  himself  received  daily  one 

and  sixty  pounds  thir^ 
thousand  pence  and  three  farthings  sterling  money,  from  his  regular  revenues 
in  England  alone,  independently  of  presents,  fines  for  oflences,  and  many  otber 
matters  which  constantly  enrich  a  royal  treasury."  The  numbers  of  manors 
held  by  the  favourites  of  the  Conqueror  would  appear  incredible,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  these  great  nobles  were  grasping  and  unscrupulous ;  indulging 
the  grossest  sensuality  with  a  pretence  of  refinement;  limited  in  their 
perpetration  of  injustice  only  by  the  extent  of  their  power ;  and  so  blinded 
by  their  pride  as  to  call  their  plunder  their  inheritance.    Ten  Norman  chiefs 
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who  held  under  the  Crown  are  enumerated  in  the  Survey,  as  posBessing  two 
thoannd  eight  hundred  and  twenty  manora.* 

That  this  enormous  transfer  of  property  did  not  take  place  without  the 
meat  fbrmidable  resistance,  lias  been  already  sbown.  But  when  a  period  of 
tranquillity  arrived  came  the  era  of  castle-building.  Xhe  Saxons  had  their 
rude  fortresses,  and  entrenched  earth-works.  But  solid  walls  of  stone,  for 
defence  and  reddence,  were  to  become  the  local  seats  of  regal  and  baronial 
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domination.  Domesday  contains  notices  of  forty-nine  castles ;  but  only  one 
is  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Some 
which  the  Conqueror  is  known  to  have  built  are  not  noticed  in  the  Survey. 
Amongst  these  is  the  White  Tower  of  London.  The  site  of  Eochestep 
Castle  is  mentioned.  These  two  buildings  are  associated  by  our  old  anti- 
(]uaries  as  being  erected  by  the  same  architect.  Stow  says,  "I  find  in  a 
fair  register-book  of  the  acts  of  the  bishops  of  Eocheater,  sot  down  by 
Edmund  of  Hadenbam,  that  "William  I.,  sumamed  Conqueror,  builded  the 
Tower  of  Iiondon,  to  wit,  the  great  white  and  square  tower  there,  about  the 
year  of  Christ  1078,  appointiug  Gundulph,  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  be 
*  Bm  the  delial«d  pambn  in  IntndacUos  to  Ibmndk;,  p,  UiiL 


prminpal  aurveyoc  and  overseer  of  that  work,  who  was  for  that  time  lodged  in 
the  houae  of  Edmere,  a  burghesa  of  London."  The  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  ia  a  remarkable  specimen  of  early  Norman  architecture.     The  Keep  of 


SocheBter  Castle,  bo  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Medway,  was  not  a 
mere  fortress  without  domestic  couYenienoe,  Here  we  atill  look  upon  the 
remuna  of  sculptured  columns  and  arches.  We  see  where  there  were 
spacious  fire-places  iu  the  walls,  and  how  each  of  four  floors  was  served  with 
water  by  a  well.  The  third  story  contains  the  most  ornamental  p<A*tions  of 
the  building.  la  the  Domesday  enumeration  of  castles,  we  have  repeated 
mention  of  houses  destroyed,  and  lands  wasted,  for  their  erection.  At 
Cambridge,  twesty-seven  houses  are  recorded  to  have  been  thus  demolished. 
This  was  the  fortress  to  overawe  the  fen  districts.  At  Lincoln,  a  bimdred 
and  sixty-six  mansions  were  destroyed,  "  on  account  of  the  caaUe."  In  tba 
ruins  of  aU  these  castlea,  we  may  trace  their  geaeral  plan.  There  was  au 
outer  court,  an  inner  court,  and  a  keep.  Bound  the  whole  area  was  a  will, 
with  parapets  and  loop-holes.  The  entrance  was  defended  by  an  outwork, 
or  barbican.  The  prodigious  strength  of  the  keep  is  the  most  remarkable 
characteristic  of  these  fortresses ;  and  thus  many  of  these  towers  remain, 
stript  of  every  interior  fitting  by  time,  hut  as  untouched  in  their  solid  con- 
struction as  the  mouutfi  upon  which  they  stand.  AVe  ascend  the  steep  steps 
which  lead  to  the  ruined  keep  of  Corisbrook,  with  all  our  historical  aasoci- 
ations  directed  to  the  confinement  of  Charles  I,  in  this  castle.  But  this 
fortress  was  registered  iu  Domesday  Book.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  between  William  I.  and  James  J.    The  M^orman  keep  was  out  of 
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1110110117  ^^^  ^^^  principles  of  the  BerenteentU  century,  aa  mncli  aa  tho 
fondal  prerogadTM  to  which  Charlca  unhappily  clung. 

We  hare  thua  enumerated,  as  briefly  aa  possible,  eome  of  the  more 
prominent  statiiticB  of  this  ancient  Survey,  which  are  truly  as  much  matter  of 
hiitorT  aa  the  eventa  of  this  beginniog  of  the  Norman  period.    There  is  one 
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more  feature  of  this  Domesday-book,  which  we  cannot  pass  over.  The 
number  of  parish  churches  in  England  in  the  eleventh  century  will,  in  some 
degree,  furnish  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  religious  isHtruction.  By 
some  moat  extraordinary  eiaggeration,  tho  number  of  these  churches  has 
been  stated  to  be  above  forty-five  thousand.  In  Domesday,  the  number 
enumerated  is  a  little  above  seventeen  hundred.  "Ho  doubt  this  enumeration 
is  extremely  imperfect.  Very  nearly  half  of  all  the  churches  put  down  are 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  Iforfoik,  imd  Suffolk.  The  Eegiater,  in  some  cases, 
gives  ^e  amount  of  land  with  which  the  Church  was  endowed.     Bosham,  m 
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Snasex,  tbe  estate  of  Harold,  had,  ia  the  time  of  King  Edward,  a  hundred 
and  tveire  hides  of  land.  At  the  date  of  the  Survey  it  had  Bixtj-fiTe  hides. 
This  was  an  enormous  endowment.  Some  churches  had  five  acres  only ; 
some  fiffy;  tome  a  hundred.  Some  are  without  land  altt^^ether.  But, 
whetlieT  the  endowment  be  large  or  small,  here  is  the  evidence  of  a  Chnich 
planted  upon  the  sanie  foundation  as  the  Monorclij,  that  of  territorial 
posseisionB. 

The  politic  ruler  of  England  had,  in  the  completion  of  Domesday  Book, 
possessed  himself  of  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  the  profitable  adminis- 
tration of  his  government.  He  was  no  longer  working  in  the  dark,  whether 
he  called  out  soldiers  or  levied  taxes.  He  had  carried  through  a  great 
measure,  rapidly,  and  with  a  minuteness  which  puts  to  shame  some  of  our 
clumsy  modem  statistics.  We  were  guessing  at  the  number  of  dot  popula- 
tion until  the  begiDuing  of  this  century.  We  are  still  guessing  how  much 
corn  is  grown  upon  our  lands,  what  is  pasture,  what  is  wood,  and  how  many 
sheep  and  oxen  are  maintained.  In  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminsto*,  the 
two  vellum  books  of  eight  centuries  ago  presented  to  the  administratorB  for 
whom  they  were  prepared  a  more  complete  view  of  the  material  condition  of 
the  country  than  we  have  at  this  hour.  But  the  Conqueror  did  not  want  hie 
veUum  books  for  the  gratification  of  official  curiosity.  He  went  to  work  when 
he  knew  how  many -tenants-in-chief  he  could  command,  and  how  many  mea 
they  could  bring  into  the  field.  He  instituted  the  great  feudal  principle  of 
Knight-Serrice.  His  ordinance  ia  in  these  words : — "  We  command  that  all 
carls,  barons,  kmghts,  sergeants,  and  fi«emen  be  always  provided  with  horses 
and  arms  oa  they  ought,  and  that  they  be  always  ready  to  perform  to  ua  their 
whole  service,  in  manner  as  they  owe  it  to  us  of  right  for  their  fees  and  tene- 
ments, and  as  we  have  appointed  to  them  by  the  common  council  of  our  whole 
kingdom,  and  as  we  Have  granted  to  them  in  foe  with  right  of  inheritance." 
These  words,  "in  fee,  with  right  of  inheritance,"  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown  were  absolute  proprietors,  and  that  all  their  sub- 
vassals  had  the  same  right  of  holding,  in  perpetuity.  The  estate,  however, 
reverted  to  the  crown,  if  the  race  of  the  origmal  feoffee  became  extinct,  and 
in  cases,  also,  of  felony  and  treasoiL  When  Alain  of  Bretagne,  who  com- 
manded the  rear  of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  who  hod  received 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  manors,  bowed  before  ^e  king  at  Salisbury,  at 
the  great  council  in  1085,  and  swore  to  be  true  to  him  against  all  manner  ot 
men,  he  also  brought  with  him  his  principal  land-nttende  men  (land-owners) 
who  also  bowed  before  the  king,  and  became  his  men.  They  had  previously 
taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Alain  of  Bretagne,  and  engaged  to  perform  all  the 
customs  and  services  due  to  him  for  their  lands  and  tenements.  Alain,  and 
his  men,  were  proprietors,  but  with  veiy  unequal  rights.  Alain,  by  his 
tenure,  was  bound  to  provide  for  the  king  as  many  armed  horsemen  as  the 
vast  extent  of  his  estates  demanded.  But  all  those  whom  he  had  enfeoffed, 
or  made  proprietors,  upon  his  four  hundred  and  forty-two  manors,  were  each 
bound  to  contribute  a  proportionate  number.  When  the  iree  service  of  forty 
days  was  to  be  enforced,  the  great  earl  had  only  to  send  round  to  his  vassals, 
and  the  men  were  at  his  command.  By  this  oi^anisation,  which  was  universal 
throughout  the  kingdom,  sixty  thousand  cavalry  could,  vdth  little  delay,  be 
called  into  the  field.     Those  who  held  by  this  military  service  hjul  ^eir 
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&Ilotmeitts  divided  into  bo  nunjr  knight's  feea,  and  each  knight's  fee  was  to 
furnish  one  moonted  and  armed  soldier.  The  great  vassals  retained  a  portion 
of  their  land  as  their  demesnes,  having  tenants  who  paid  reats  and  peribrmed 
services  not  military.  But,  under  anj  circum stances,  the  vassHl  of  the  crown 
was  bound  to  perform  his  whole  free  service  with  men  and  hones  and  arms. 
It  is  perfeetlj  clear  that  this  wonderful  organisation  rendered  the  whole 
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sjstem  of  government  one  great  confederacy,  in  which  the  small  proprietors, 
teaanta,  and  villeins,  had  not  a  chance  of  independence ;  and  that  their  con- 
dition could  only  be  ameliorated  by  those  gradual  changes  which  result  from  a 
long  intercourse  between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  in  which  power  relaxes  its 
severity  and  becomes  protection. 

In  the  ordinance  in  which  the  king  commanded  "free  service,"  he  also 
says, "  we  will  that  all  the  freemen  of  the  kingdom  possess  th^  lands  in 
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pesce,  free  from  all  t&Uage  and  UDJust  exaction."  This,  imhE^pily  for  the 
freemen,  was  little  more  than  a  theory  under  the  Nonnan  kingB.  There  were 
various  modes  of  makiiig  l^al  exaction  the  source  of  the  groHsest  injustice 
When  the  heir  of  an  estate  entered  into  posBeseion,  he  Imd  to  pay  "  a  relief^" 
or  "  heriot,"  to  the  lord.  This  soon  became  a  source  of  oppression  in  the 
crown ;  and  enormous  sums  were  exacted  from  the  great  rassals.  The  lortl 
was  not  more  sparing  of  his  men.  He  had  another  mode  of  extortion.  He 
demanded  "aid"  on  many  occasions,  such  as  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  or  when  he  made  his  eldest  son  a  knight.  The  estate  of  inherit- 
ance, which  looks  so  generous  and  equitable  an  arrangement,  was  a  perpetual 
grierance;  for  the  possessor  could  neither  transmit  his  property  by  will,  nor 
transfer  it  by  sale.  The  heir,  however  remote  in  blood,  was  the  only 
legitimate  successor.  The  fendal  obligation  to  the  lord  was,  in  miaoy  other 
ways,  a  fruitful  source  of  tyranny,  which  lasted  up  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
If  the  heir  were  a  minor,  the  lord  entered  into  temporary  possession  of  the 
estate,  without  any  accountability.  If  it  descended  to  a  female,  the  lord 
could  compel  her  to  marry  according  to  his  will,  or  could  prevent  her 
marrying.  During  a  long  period  all  these  hRraasing  obligations  connected 
with  property  were  upheld.  The  crojvn  and  the  nobles  were  equ^ly  inter- 
ested in  their  enforcement;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  the 
great  Taasals  sometimes  suffered  under  these  feudal  obligations  to  the  king, 
the  inferior  tenants  had  a  much  greater  amount  of  oppression  to  endure  at 
the  hands  of  their  immediate  lords.  But  if  the  freemen  were  oppreased'iD 
the  tenure  of  their  property,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the  luidless  man 
had  not  much  more  to  suffer.  If  he  cnnimitted  an  offence  in  the  Saxon  time, 
he  paid  a  "mulct ;"  if  in  the  Nornian.he  was  subjected  to  an  "amerciament." 
■    nis  whole  personal  estate  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  general,  however  imperfect,  notion  of  the  system 
of  society  eatablisbed  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest,  we  see 
that  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  most  entire  subjection  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  "What  hod  been  wanting  was  accomplished  in 
the  practical  working  out  of  the  theory,  that  the  entire  land  of  the  country 
belonged  to  the  king.  It  wob  bow  established  that  every  tenant  in  chief 
should  do  homage  to  the  king ;  that  every  superior  tenant  should  do  homage 
to  his  lord ;  that  every  villein  should  be  the  bondman  of  the  free ;  and  that 
every  slave  should,  without  any  property  however  limited  and  insecure,  be 
the  absolute  chattel  of  some  master.  The  whole  system  was  connected  with 
military  service.  This  was  the  feudal  system.  There  was  some  resemblance 
to  it  in  parts  of  the  Snxon  organisation;  but  under  that  organisation  there 
was  so  much  of  freedom  in  the  allodial  or  free  tenure  of  land,  that  a  great 
deal  of  other  freedom  went  with  it.  The  casting-off  of  the  ch^na  of  feu^lity 
was  the  labour  of  six  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Bnnung  ol  Mantes— Deatb-bed  of  the  Conqoeror— His  funeral — Traita  of  his  dumctei^Coro- 
utim  of  William  II.— iDBorrectJoii  of  Nonoui  aables  in  Snglaod- Kalph  Flamtttid— 
ProOtgacj  of  the  court  of  KofiiB — Boliert'B  gorernmeiit  in  Ifarmsndj — QauTels  of 
WillJiuD  and  Beberl— Tronblea  in  Bngtond- Bapuitj  of  the  king— Bfeela  upon  tho 
eoontr; — Bobert  tawns  NormaDdj — The  firat  Cnuade  pmched  I7  Pope  Urban  II. — 
Progreaa  of  the  Criuaderi — Jemialem  taken — WiUiam'i  Korman  wui — His  death  in  the 
Mew  Forett. 

KiHQ  ■WitLiiii  waa  holding  his  court  at  "WeBtminster  in  1086,  His 
youngest  oon,  Henry,  who  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  been  knighted  by  his 
father.  He  waa  the  Biau  Clere — the  lettered  prince — of  the  family ;  brought 
up  under  the  tuition  of  thu  learned  and  sagacious  Archbishop  Lan&anc.  In 
the  Janu&Tj  of  1087,  'Wiliiam  returned  to  Normandy.  Ho  had  a  long- 
standing  dispute  to  settle  with  Philip  I.  of  France,  about  hia  claim  to  the 
territory  of  the  Veiin,  which  had  been  dismembered  from  Normandy  and 
Uinexed  to  France.  The  French  king  despised  the  demand  of  the  Normaa 
duke,  and  made  a  coarse  joke  about  hia  corpulency.    WiUiatn,  old  and  heavyj 
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had  etiU  that  tHacritj  of  mind,  and  that  onconqaerable  wiQ  vhlch  nxm  and 
kept  Eaglaad.  He  left  Hb  bed  at  Bouen,  and  in  August  vaa  on  his  '<nr- 
horae  hefore  the  town  of  Mantes.  Ae  his  army  had  marched  along  those 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Seine,  on  whose  winding  coune  the  steam-borne 
traveller  of  the  nineteenth  centniy  gazes  with  delight,  the  ripe  com  was 
burnt,  and  the  laden  vines  trodden  down.  The  fierce  soldiers  took  the  town 
by  assault ;  and  fire  and  slaughter  waited  upon  the  ferocious  duke  as  hJa 
accustomed  ministers.  The  race,  of  which  he  was  the  greatest,  cared  Teiy 
little  for  human  life;  hut  they  were  equally  prodigal  of  their  own  lives. 
William,  under  the  hot  autumn  sun,  rode  amongst  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
the  burning  town.  Hia  horse  fell,  with  Ms  bulky  rider,  who  received  a 
severe  injury,  and  was  carried  back  to  Bouen.  The  hour  was  approaching, 
when  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  feel  that  their  glory  is  a  very  unsubstantial 
thing ;  and  when  some  human  emotions  mingle  with  the  piide  and  cruelty 
which  have  separated  them  from  mankind.  The  death-bed  of  William, 
according  to  the  Chroniclers,  was  a  death-bed  of  repentance.  He  had  always 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  he  waa  now  surrounded  by  bishops  and 
confessors.  He  spoke,  it  is  related,  of  the  rivers  of  blood  he  had  shed.  He 
lamented  his  barbarities  in  England.  We  are  somewhat  sceptical  aboub  the 
authenticity  of  his  dying  oration.  Hia  two  sons,  William  and  Henry,  were 
ut>und  their  father.  Bobert,  the  elder,  waa  at  the  court  of  France.  He, 
whom  his  fathers  and  brothers  used  to  ridicule  for  his  short  legs — the 
Oambaron  or  Curt-hose — had  a  nobler  nature  than  the  brutal  Bufiia,  or  the 
crafly  Beau  Clerc.  But  the  king  hated  him.  Still,  he  could  not  deny  him 
hia  right  to  the  inheritance  of  Normandy.  To  William  he  recommended  an 
instant  journey  to  England  to  secure  possession  of  the  crown.  To  Henry, 
who  was  then  only  eighteen  yean  of  age,  he  bequeathed  five  thousand  pounds 
of  silver.  He  commanded  the  release  of  some  whom  he  held  in  captivity — 
amongst  whom  was  earl  Morcar.  Hia  foi^veneas  of  Odo  was  moat  reluctantly 
wrung  from  him.  The  great  duke  and  king  suddenly  expired,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  September,  as  the  cathedral  bell  of  Bouen  was  tolliog  the 
hour  of  prime.  The  moment  he  was  gone,  hia  attendants  laid  hands  on  robes 
and  linen,  plate  and  armour  j  and  the  Conqueror  waa  left,  to  point  the  aame 
moral  of  the  vanity  of  grandeur,  and  the  heartlesaness  of  flatterers  and 
favourites,  that  has  been  drawn  from  kingly  death-beds,  even  up  to  oor  own 
times.  The  grave  of  William  was  aa  remarkable  for  on  extraordinary  occur- 
rence as  the  deserted  chamber  of  death.  He  had  founded  the  church  of  St. 
Etienne  at  Caen.  It  was  consecrated  in  1077,  amidst  the  most  gorgeous 
ceremonies.  The  west  fixint  of  the  original  building,  with  two  high  and 
solid  towers,  still  remains.  Here  was  brought  the  body  of  the  king,  by  barge 
from  Bouen.  Being  about  to  be  lowered  into  the  earth — in  the  presence  of 
a  few,  for  a  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  town — Ascelin,  the  son  of  Arthur, 
cried  out,  that  the  land  upon  which  they  stood  was  the  yard  belonging  to  his 
Other's  house,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  had  seized  it,  by  an  exercise 
of  tyranny.  "  I  therefore,"  said  the  bold  man,  "  openly  demand  its  restitu- 
tion, and  in  God's  name  I  forbid  the  body  of  the  spoiler  being  covered  with 
earth  which  is  iny  inheritance."  Ordericus  thus  sums  up  the  closing  scene  of 
the  life  of  the  Conqueror: — "A  king,  once  potent,  and  warlike,  and  the  terror 
of  numberless  inhabitants  of  manv  Drovinces,  lay  naked  on  the  floor,  deserted 
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by  those  vbo  owed  him  their  birth,  and  thoee  he  had  fed  uid  enriched.    He 
needed  the  money  of  a  stranger  for  the  cost  of  hia  funeral,  and  a  coffin  and 
bearers  were  provided,  at  the  expense  of  an 
ordinary  person,  for  hii 
been  in  the  enjoymeni 
He  vaa  carried  to  the 
houses,  by  trembling  < 
freehold  land  vas  wanti 
whose  princely  sway  had 
dties,  and  towns,  and  vi 
liie  Saxon  Chronicli 
quoted  a  passage  of  tn 
the  character  of  the  C( 
of  his  merits  in  a  &ir  p 
"  Tf'"g  William  was  a 
was  "rich,"  and  "wors 
according    to  the  same 
would  hare  availed  hii 
wanting  in  sagacity.     H 
with  "his  mildness  to 
God."    Whatever  viole 
the  powerful,  he  fordbl; 
of  private  violence  whici 
G^manic  habits   and 
traditions  :  "  No  man 
durst  slay  another  man, 
though    he   had   suf- 
fered  never  so  micUe 
evil  firom  the  other." 
In  Alfred's  time,  the 
right  of  private  Tenge<- 
ance,  in  certain  cases, 
was  legally  recognised. 
However  the  Norman 
chiefs    plundered  the 

SazoD,  in  the  guise  of  feudal  rights,  the  vulgar  plunderer  was  mercilessly 
.punished,  "  So  that  a  man,  that  was  good  for  aught,  might  travel  over  the 
kingdom  with  his  bosom  &U  of  gold,  without  molestation."  His  pride,  his 
avarice,  his  severity,  are  prominent  characteristics  of  this  man ;  but  we  must 
look  at  him  in  connection  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  circum- 
stances  he  had  to  controul ;  and  admire  the  pious  chronicler  who  sums  up  Us 
merits  and  demerits,  by  praying  that  Qod  would  "  grant  him  of  his  sins 


The  "  Eed  King  "  was  crowned  at  WeBtminster  on  the  26th  September, 
1087.  He  was  on  his  road  to  England  while  his  father  was  dying.  But  thero 
were  difficulties  in  his  .elevation  to  the  throne,  which  would  probably  not  have 
been  easily  overcome  had  not  Archbishop  Lanfmnc  moved  the  whole  power 
of  the  church  in  his  behalf.  The  principle  of  elevation  to  the  sovereignty 
was  not  relaxed.    As  the  elder  brother,  Bobert,  would  have  had  a  clearar 
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title,  the  doubts  that  hung  over  tlie  accession  of  the  youagei  were  Tei7 
considerable.  But,  bejond  this,  the  severance  of  the  crowns  of  England  ul 
Kormandj  could  not  have  been  agreeable  to  many  of  the  If  orman  barons. 
Xf  the  severance  could  have  been  muntained,  the  destinies  of  the  island* 
kingdom  might  have  been  changed  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  first  proceedings  of  William  II.  gave  evidence  of  his  character.  The 
death-bed  clemency  of  the  Conqueror  had  bestowed  freedom  on  Morcar,  and 
on  Wulfnoth,  the  brother  of  Harold.    They  followed  Sufua  to  England;. 


and  he  rewarded  their  confidence  by  immediate  imprisonment.  He  hsd 
greater  dangers  to  apprehend  from  the  Norman  chiefs.  Some  of  the  more 
powerful  were  strongly  against  a  divided  sovereignty.  They  had  large  pos- 
seesions  in  both  countries.  If  tbey  clung  to  WilUam,  Bobert  wo^d  seize 
upon  their  Norman  estates.  If  they  clung  to  Bobert,  William  would  seize 
upon  their  English  estates.  Robert  was  of  an  easy  temper ;  William  was 
arrogant.  Odo  and  others  therefore  tendered  their  allegiance  to  Duk% 
Bobert.  An  insurrection  very  soon  broke  out  in  different  quarters.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  remark  that  the  English,  almost  universally,  supported  the 
young  king.  We  may  attribute  this  not  only  to  the  oppressions  they  bad 
aidured  from  the  Norman  chieftains,  but  to  a  far-seeing  policy,  (^efly 
derived  from  the  churchmen.  The  bold  and  haughty  Bufiis,  as  a  sole  king  of 
England,  wsa  to  be  upheld,  in  preference  to  the  indolent  and  pliant  Bobert, 
as  joint  sovereign  of  England  and  Normandy.  It  was  a  part  of  the  old 
Sazon  nationah^,  subdued,  but  not  extinct.  William  rused  a  large  army, 
and  besieged  Odo,  who  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  conspirators,  in 
Bochester  Castle,  after  a  previous  encounter  at  Pevensey.  There  were  five 
hundred  Normana  shut  up  in  the  strong-hold  of  the  Medway,  with  the 
Sishop  of  Bayenx,  and  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  other  powerful  leaders.    It 
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wu  the  beigbt  of  Bummer,  and  the  heat,  and  the  vitiated  atmoiphere  of  the 
-cflBtle,  produced  disease,  and  a  plague  like  one  of  those  of  Egypt — the  plague 
of  "  innumerable  flies."  At  length  the  garrison  was  allowed  to  capitulate  j 
aad  the  Nonnan  rerolters  marched  out,  amidst  the  English  cry  of  "  A  gallows 
for  the  bishop."  Odo  never  returned ;  and  bis  enormous  possessions  were 
confiscated.  The  other  disaffected  nobles  and  bishops  were  subdued  or 
propitiated. 

In  1089,  Lan&anc,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died.  To  his  firmness 
and  moderation  Williun  II.  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  throne ;  and,  during 
the  short  time  in  which  Lanfimnc  was  bis  adviser,  the  more  prominent  evils 
of  the  Idng's  character  were  kept  in  sabjection.  William  appointed  no 
successor  to  the  arcbbishop,  but  held  the  revenues  of  the  see  in  his  own 
hands.  He  soon  found  a  more  congenial  minister  than  Lanfranc.  There  was 
in  his  court,  a  K'ormon  clerk,  of  the  name  of  Balpb,  of  handsome  person  and 
fluent  speech,  sensual  and  ambitious.  So  the  old  writera  describe  him ;  and 
tliey  tell  us  that  the  king's  steward — ditpenaator,  (&om  whose  title  came  the 
&mi]yname  of  Despenaer,)  gave  Balpb  the  soubriquet  of  ilambafd ;  "for, 
like  a  devouring  flame,  he  tormented  the  people,  and  turned  the  daily  chants 
of  the  church  into  luneutations."*  He  was  a  subtle  financier.  He  managed 
to  swell  the  king's  revenues  by  a  stricter  admeasurement  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  than  that  of  Domesday-Book.  He  was  perhaps  not  altogether  wrong 
in  this  strictness ;  for  we  learn  from  Ingulpbus  that  the  commissioners  who 
prepared  the  $r8t  Survey  "  showed  a  ^d  and  benevolent  feeling  towards 
our  monastery,  and  did  not  value  the  monastery  at  its  true  revenue,  nor  yet 
at  its  exact  extent,  and  thus,  in  their  compassion,  took  due  precautions 
Against  the  future  exactions  of  the  kings."  The  simple  Abbot  of  Croyland 
did  not  calculate  upon  the  presence  of  "  the  deatructive  torch,"  to  throws 
light  upon  these  little  secreta  of  official  management.  In  other  atate  matters, 
Flambord  and  hia  master  seized  church  properties,  and  made  exactions  upon 
the  laity,  with  no  pretence  of  juatice.  Malmesbury  has  given  a  strong  picture 
of  these  times.  There  was  no  man  rich  except  the  money-changer;  no  clerk, 
unleea  he  was  a  lawyer.  The  halter 
was  loosened  from  the  robber's  neck, 
if  be  could  promise  any  gain  to  the 
king.  The  courtiers  consumed  the 
substance  of  the  country  people.  The 
state  of  manners  at  the  court  of  B>ufas 

ia_  described  as  the  most  disguating  Bu.arPonnyotwuitom  il 

mixture  of  folly  and    licentiouanesa. 

The  extravagant  fashions  of  dresa  ore  amusingly  detmled  by  Ordericus.  The 
shoes  were  long-peaked,  turned  up  like  a  ram's  bom,  instead  of  the  "aboes 
with  round  toes,  fitted  to  the  foot,  which  were  in  common  use  by  rich  and 
poor,  clergy  and  laity."  These  moat  inconvenient  marks  of  gentility  kept 
their  place  for  three  centuries.  The  courtiers  of  Bufiis,  too,  wore  long  robes 
and  moutles  ;  muffled  their  bands  with  gloves  that  prevented  their  doing  any- 
thing useful ;  and  their  flowing  locks  were  curled  with  hot  irons.  These 
extravagances  are  denounced  with  an  honest  vehemence  by  the  monk  of 
St.  Evroult,  and  he  contrasts  these  absurd  and  costly  fashions  with  the 
•  Ordfiricua  TiUlis,  book  viii.  c.  8. 
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proprieties  of  "  a  modest  dress,  veil  fitted  to  the  proportions  of  the  bod;^ . 
and  convenient  for  riding  and  walking,  and  for  all  active  employments,  as 
common  sense  dictated."  The  "  wealthy  curled  darlings  "  passed  their  time 
in  banqueting  and  drunkenness,  in  idle  talk  and  gambling.  It  might  be  ■ 
question  if  the  silly  and  enervated  parasites  of  Eufus  were  not  more  endunble 
than  the  crafty  and  tyrannous  warriors  of  the  Conqueror,  did  we  not  knon 
that  the  caterpillars  that  devour  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  vineyard  are 
more  destructive  than  the  boar  that  roota  up  the  vine. 

Bobert,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  doing  wrong  to  his  commonwealth,  after 

a  different  mode  Irom  WilU&m,  king  of  England.     Bobert  was  destroying  the 

resources  of  the  state  by  improvident  liberality.     He  bad  sold  a  third  part  of 

his  duchy,  the  province  of  Cotentin,  to  his  brother  Henry,  under  some 

finaQcial  pressure;  whilst  his  kind  brother  of  England  was  oaing  every 

intrigue  to  dispossess  him  of  all  that  was  left  of  his  dominions,  and  had 

already  obtained  possession  of  fortresses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

In  1090,  the  city  of  Bouen  was  incited  to  insurrection,  chiefly  by  the  bribes 

and  promises  of  William.     Henry  came  to  the  aid  of  Bobert,  although  they 

had  previously  quarrelled ;  and  through  his  determined  boldness  the  revolt 

was  quelled.     The  townsmen  were  divided.     Some  fought  for  the  king,  and 

some  for  the  duke.     The  revolters  against  the  ducal  government  were  led  by 

Oonan,  a  rich  burgess  of  Bouen.    The  revolt  was  put  down,  and  he  was 

taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  the  castle.    Then  Prince  Henry  took  him  to  the 

summit  of  a  tower,  and  bade  him  look  upon  the  beautiful  prospect  beneath 

them — the  wooded  glades  of  the  park  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river — the 

Teasels  laden  with  merchandisfr — the  populous  dty, 

with  its  high  walla,  and  rich  churches,  and  stately 

houses,      "  These  are  the  things  of  which  you  desired 

to  be  master,"  said  the  prince  to  the  citizen.     "  Take 

all    my  wealth  for    ransom,"    cried  the  trembling 

prisoner.     "  By  the  soul  of  my  mother  I  will  take 

no  ransom ; "  and  with  these  words  the  strong  youth 

seized   the  wretched  man,  and  threw  him  headlong 

from  the  lofty  window.     Ordericus  tells  this  story 

and  adds,  "  The  place  where  the  deed  of  vengeance 

was  wrought  is  called  to  this  day '  Conan'd  Iieap.'  " 

Bobert,  the  duke,  had  many  affairs  on  his  hands 
at  this  period.  When  he  was  roused  by  war  he 
appears  to  have  been  foremost  in  battie  and  si^e.  In 
1090,  be  is  besieging  Brionne,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
castle  by  arrows  whose  steel  points  were  made  red- 
hot  in  a  furnace.  In  1091,  he  is  before  Courci, 
wherethe  garrison  made  a  resolute  defence.  B«d-hot 
arrows  are  weapons  of  war  not  very  common  in  the 
middle  ages ;  but  at  the  siege  of  Conrci,  the 
Norman  duke  employed  a  mode  of  ofi'ence  which 
became  common  enough  before  the  practice  of  war- 
fare had  been  wholly  changed  by  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  "  He  caused  a  vast  machine,  called  a  belfiy  (herfredum),  to  be 
erected  OTer  against  the  castle-wallsj  and  filled  it  with  all  kinds  of  warlike 
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iastnuDenta."  *  These  ai^ea  and  slaughterings  arose  out  of  the  unhappy 
conditioii  of  the  ducal  dommiouB,  which  the  UBtoriauB  attribute  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  Nonnan  nobles,  bloated  with  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of 
England.  Bobert,  howerer,  was  freed  awhile  from  the  rapacity  of  Bufus.  The 
king  paa8edinanymonthsin!Normandf,dariug  the  jear  1091 ;  and  the  brothen 
came  to  terms  of  agreement  for  their  future  goremment.  £dgar,  the  Athel- 
ing,  is  still  upon  the  stage;  and  he  is  now  deprivedof  his  estates  in  Normandy, 
and  compeUed  to  seek  an  aajlum  in  Scotliuid.  The  king  and  the  duke  hare 
now  grown  jealous  of  Henry,  who  has  put  his  fire  thousand  crowns  to  such 
good  interest  that  he  has  become  formidable.  Amongst  serfral  strong  castles, 
he  has  aecured  Mount  St.  Michael,  although  obliged  to  abandon  other 


fortFesseB.  Here,  on  this  lofty  rock,  which  stands,  twice  in  the  day  amidst  a 
plain  of  sand,  and  twice  encompassed  with  tidal  waters,  Henry  bade  defiance 
to  tha  assaults  of  armies.  But  the  waters  which  surrounded  the  castle  were 
useless  to  allay  the  cravings  of  his  famished  garrison,  and  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  oapitidate.  There  are  two  occurrences  during  this  siege  which  are 
told  by  Halmesbury  as  characteristic  of  the  king  and  the  duke.  William 
W03  unhorsed  by  a  soldier,  who  was  about  to  kill  him,  when  he  cned  out, 
"  Hold,  rascal,  I  am  the  King  of  England."  The  king  was  spared,  and  the 
soldier  rewarded.  Bobert,  having  learnt  that  Henry  was  suffering  in  the 
beleaguered  caatle,  with  his  men,  contriTed  that  they  should  obtain  some 
water,  at  which  the  less  tender  William  was  enraged.  "  Oh,  shame,"  said 
Bobert,  "  should  1  permit  my  brother  to  die  of  thirst?  and  where  shall  we 
find  another  if  we  lose  hiraP  " 
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In  1092  the  king  returned  to  Engluid,  ucompanied  by  the  dnke  of 
Normandy.  During  bis  absence,  M^colm,  the  king  of  ScotUnd,  bad  invaded 
tbe  Dortbem  counties ;  and  William  bastened  to  drive  him  back.  The  armies 
met  in  Xiothianj  but  a  peace  was  concluded.  On  the  return  to  tbe  south, 
tbe  !Bnglisb  king  seised  Carliide,  which  had  been  considered  an  appanage  of 
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the  crown  of  Scotland.  Here  be  founded  a  colony,  and  bnUt  the  present 
castle.  Another  quarrel  was  the  consequence ;  and  Malcolm,  after  having 
met  tbe  Enghsh  king  at  G-loucester,  and  resisted  his  claims,  invaded 
Northumberland.  Here  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  and  his  son 
Edward,  were  killed  in  a  sudden  surprise — some  saj  by  treachery.  The  good 
Queen  Matilda  survived  her  husband  and  son  only  four  days. 

Duke  Bobert  bad  come  to  England  to  obtain  indemnity  for  possessions 
which  he  had  surrendered  in  Normandy.  He  obtained  nothing.  According 
to  the  custom  of  chivalry,  Bobert  sent  to  England  two  heralds  to  denounce 
his  &ithlees  brother  as  a  perjured  knight.  WiUiam,  like  many  other  guilty 
men,  would  bear  no  imputation  upon  bis  honour,  and  went  to  Normandy  to 
submit  the  points  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  Twenty-four  Norman  barons 
decided  against  bim.  He  then  resolved  upon  war;  and  collected  a  large 
army  at  Hastings.  Tbe  cbroniclera  say  that  the  anscrupulouB  financier, 
Balph  Flambard,  made  this  a  new  pretence  of  extortion.  The  war  with 
liobert  was  not  undertaken ;  and  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  homes, 
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upon  mokmg  a  hisdaome  contribntion  to  the  wanta  of  tlie  king.  ^  had 
more  briber;  to  accomplish  in  Normandy.  But  he  suddenly  returned  home, 
to  pat  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Welsh  ;  to  which  succeeded  an  inauirection 
of  the  nobles  in  the  north.  Bufos  was  aa  energetic  and  as  merdleaa  aa  his 
&ther ;  and  the  dangers  were  averted. 

But  there  waa  a  new  airangement  between  the  riral  brothers  which  was 
ermtnally  to  unite  Bnglsnd  and  2f  ormandy  again  under  one  king.  Bobert, 
in  1096,  pawned  hia  dukedom  to  William  for  five  years.  The  mortgage-money 
of  ten  thousand  pounds  was,  of  course,  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  island. 
William  and  Bobert  are  once  more  bound  in  hollow  firiendship,  bought  by 
"an  edict  for  an  intolerable  tax  throughout  England."* 

Tba  quarrels  and  the  reconciliatioos  of  these  turbulent  princes  would  have 
little  interest  for  us  in  these  days,  if  we  did  not  regard  them  &om  a  highez 
point  of  view  than  that  of  their  personal  rektians.  Whatever  these 
individnals  do  or  suffer,  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  in  some  degree 
affected  by  their  movements.  In  1091,  William,  oa  we  have  seen,  went  to 
Normandy  to  cajde  Bobert,  and  to  bribe  Bobert'a  supporters.  He  had  a 
large  revenue,  but  he  required  more  money,  and  he  levied  a  severe  tax 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Was  it  a  tax  which  the  rich  and  the  powerfiil 
alone  paid  out  of  their  sbundance  P  Malmesbory  writes  thus,  of  the  3^ear 
1092 :  "  On  account  of  the  heavy  tribute  which  the  king,  while  in  NonaaiaiYf 
had  levied,  agricultore  iailed)  of  which  failure  the  immediate  consequence 
was  a  famine.  This  also  gaining  ground,  a  mortality  ensued,  so  general,  that 
the  dying  wanted  attendance,  and  the  dead,  burial."  Agriculture  faUed, 
because  the  king  bad  ^propriated  the  capital  which  was  stored  up  for  the 
maintenance  of  agriculture.  The  lands  were  nntilled  one  year,  and  famine 
inevitably  followed.  The  poverty  produced  by  exorbitant  taxation,  and  by 
abstracting  all  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  country,  without  a  chance  of  its 
returning  through  the  channels  of  commerce,  kept  the  towns  aa  poor  as  the 
fields  were  barren.  In  1091,  London  was  so  meanly  and  unsubstantially 
built,  that  six  hundred  houses  were  blown*  down  by  a  violent  whirlwind.  In 
1092,  the  greater  part  of  London  waa  destroyed  by  fire.  Hoveden,  who 
records  these  calamities,  gives  us  no  description  of  the  houses  that  were 
blown  down  or  burnt.  Ko  doubt  they  were  wretched  wooden  hovels,  such  as 
were  common  enough  in  England  and  every  other  European  country,  till  the 
peaceable  and  industrious  many  had  became  too  numerous  and  too  strong  any 
longer  to  bear  the  oppressions  of  the  arrogant  and  luxurious  few.  It  vras  a 
long  and  difficult  process  to  work  this  change ;  but  we  shall  find  how,  amidst 
all  the  misery  and  isolation  of  the  feudal  state,  the  great  principles  of  modem 
socie^  were  gradually  evolved,  and  a  &ee  and  flourishing  nation  arose  out  of 
the  chaotic  relations  of  tynmt  and  bondman. 

The  mortgage  of  Normandy  to  William  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  stirrings  of  the  human  heart  that  has  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  money  of  which  William  stripped  his  people,  to  pay 
the  stipulated  price  to  Bobert  for  the  surrender  of  hu  dominions — to  raise 
which  he  even  compelled  the  churchmen  to  bring  to  him  their  golden  shrines 
and  aQTer  chalices — this  price  was  nothing  compared  with  the  property  that 
was  devoted  by  the  people  of  Europe  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
*  Mklmeabar;,  book  It,  c.  1. 
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infldek,  "  Wfaktever  was  stored  in  grananes,  or  hoarded  in  chambere,"  uys 
Malmesburj,  "all  vas  deserted."  Bobert  of  Normandy  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  fihst  Criuade.  "It  was  one  of  thoHB  events,"  writee  Guiiol, 
"  which  change  the  condition  of  the  people." 

It  ia  recorded  that,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  April,  1095,  G-Obert, 
Bishop  of  Lisieux,  in  ]*fonnandjr,  who  had  been  chaplain  and  physician  to 
"William  the  Conqueror,  obserring  that  remarkable  phenomenon  of  innumerable 
falling  stars  whicl)  is  n^w  familiar  to  us  at  particular  seasons,  interpreted 
the  appearance  as  a  portent  of  an  immense  emigration  of  people  from  one 
country  to  another,  from  which  they  would  never  return  till  the  stars  csme 
back  to  their  place  in  the  heavens.*    In  November  of  the  same  year,  Pope 
Urban  II.  attended  the  great  council  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne ;  and  from  a 
lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Clermont  preached  the  Crusade  to 
assembled  thousands.    A  vast  multitude  had  arrived  from  all  the  surrounding 
districts — princes,  bishops,  nobles,  knights, 
priests,  burgesses,   and  rustics.      For  a 
zealous  missionary  had  gone  through  Italy 
and  France,  and  had  proclaimed  in  every 
land    that    the    Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
Christian  pilgrims  had  freely  visited  trom 
the  days  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  was  now 
dosed  against  them  by  the  Turk  who  had 
conquered  Syria ;  and  that  the  servants  of 
the    Cross  were    massacred,    plundered, 
Bold  into  slavery.     This  was  Peter  of 
Amiens,  known  as  Peter  the   Hermit.f 
It  was  in  the  power  of  this  man,  mean  of 
person,  but  giiled  with  that  eloquence 
which  is  more  potent  than  any  physical 
superiority,  to  rouse  a  spirit  in  prince 
and  people  which  had  the  character  of 
universality.     Before  this  time  there  was 
no  common  bond  amongst  the  Christian 
communities  of  Europe  —  no  prevuling 
sentiment  which  could  unite  the  govern- 
ments, and  still  less  the  people,  in  any 
general  course  of  action.    The  extension 
of  the  Mohammedan  empire  was  dreaded ; 
but  no  state  was  strong  enough  to  en- 
'"'"  counter  the  danger  single-handed ;  and  no 

confederacy  of  states  could  be  constructed  amidst  the  jealousies  and  hatreds 
of  their  ambitious  rulers.  Kot  only  was  any  political  unity  impossible 
amongst  many  nations,  but  a  common  political  sentiment  was  equally 
impossible  amongst  the  classes  of  any  one  nation.  But  a  vast  European 
coufederation  for  obtaining  the  freedom  of  Christian  worship  in  the  land 
uhich  the  Bedeemer  and  his  apostles  had  trodden,  was  an  idea  that  seized 
upon  the  minds  of  men  in  all  countries  and  of  all  classes,  with  a  force  which 

n  lui  fsmilf  name  of  L'Ermite. 
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tboBe  only  coimat  cotoprebend  who  measure  the  character  of  a  put  age  hy 

the  principleB  and  feeUugs  of  their  own  age.    When  Pope  Urban,  fifom  hia 

]oft7  platform  in  the  market-place  of  Clermont,  called  out  to  the  chieftaina 

and  warriore,  "  Go,  and  employ,  in  nobler  warfare,  that  valour  and  that 

Bttgadty  which  you  have  been  uaed  to  waste  in  civil  broils,"  he  addressed 

himself  to  that  love  of  excitement  which,  as  much  as  the  love  of  plunder, 

had   called  forth  the  lord  from  the  monotony  of  his  solitary  castle,  gladly 

to    encounter    the    perils    of    "  civil    broils," 

rather  than  to  dream  away  his  life  in  wearis 

idleness.     None  of  the  resources  of  moi 

society  could  give  a  relish  to  the  eziatenc 

the  feudal  chief.    The  chase  and  the  caroi 

day  by  day,  and  year  by  year— the  same  pi 

at  the  mass ;  the  same  wife  at  the  distaff  i 

same  jester  at  the  banquet — no  books,  ni 

telligent   converse,  no  regular   communica 

with  the  surrounding  world,  no  care  for 

education  of  children,  no  solicitude  for 

welfare    of   dependants — a  dark    tower  f( 

dwelling,  with  neighboura  whom  he  desf 

and  persecuted — this  was  an  existence  for 

brd  of  many  manors  that  those  who  comn 

the  humblest  of  the  manifold  cDnveniences 

pleasures  of  modem  times  need  not  envy. 

prospect  of  visiting  far-off  and  famous  la: 

of  fighting  agabst  heathen  miscreants ;  of 

returning  with  wealth  and  glory;  or  of 

dying  in  the  assured   hope  of  felicity; 

made    the   Cruaade  as  welcome  to  the 

feudal   lord    as  the   gayeat  tournament. 

Nor  was  it  less  welcome  to  those  whom 

Urban  addressed,  not  as  leaders  in  the 

enterprise,  but  as  humble  followers :  "  Let 

no  love  of  relations  detain  you ;  for  man's 

chiefest   love  is  towards    God.     Let  no 

attachment  to  your  native  soil  be  an  im-  '^z^i,fjsi: 

pediment ;  because,  in  different  points  of 

view,  all  the  world  is  «ile  to  the  Christian,  and  all  the  world  hia  country." 

Attachment  to  his  native  soil  would  scarcely  be  an  impediment  to  the  lord's 

humble  vassal ;  for  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  scanty,  and  what  he  reaped  he 

could  rarely  gather  into  his  own  homestead.    If  he  could  find  another  country 

where  the  prince  would  not  rob  the  lord,  and  the  lord  would  not  grind  the 

tenant — where  the  earth  ripened  her  fruits  beneath  warmer  suna,  and  man 

required  less  sustenance  to  be  earned  by  unremitting  labour — there  would 

he  gladly  go.     The  burgher,  who  crouched  under  the  hill-castle  of  the 

proud  earl,  and  did  his  servile  work  of  smith-craft  or  carpentry,  with 

small  pay  and  heavy  dues,  would  dream  of  a  land  where  ignorant  misbelievers 

lived  in  glorious  mansions,  rich  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  Eaat, — for  so  the 

pilgrims  told  of  the  Asiatic  citiea, — and  that  wealth  might  be  his.    The 
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fixif>soldier,  before  ivliaiii  the  mounted  men,— the  &Toured  of  Uie  eulE, 
—looked  with  contempt,  would  warm  into  a  hero  when  the  Pope  sp&ke 
of  the  Turks  who  foaght  at  a  distance  with  poisoned  arrows, — the  thin- 
blooded  people,  over  whom  the  stalwart  children  of  the  West  would  make  an 
eas7  conquest.  To  the  feudal  lord,  to  the  tenant  of  his  demesne,  to  the  burgess 
of  his  town,  to  the  common  soldier  who  watched  upon  hia  ramparts, — the 
Crusade  would  offer  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  worldly-minded  as  well  as 
to  the  enthusiaetic.  Tbe  mixture  of  motives  made  every  crusader  more  or  less 
ative  to  tbe  higher  influences.  If  wealth  was  not  to  be  won,  and  new  homes 
were  not  to  be  conquered,  there  were  unearthly  mansions  prepared  for  the 
aoldiers  of  the  Cross.  With  one  voice,  therefore,  the  people  in  the  market- 
place of  Clermont  shouted, — Sent  Jo  volt ;  Deut  lo  volt.  **  It  is,  indeed,  the 
will  of  Qod,"  said  the  Pope.  "Let  that  acclamation  be  jour  battle-cry. 
Wear  the  Cross  as  your  sign  and  your  solemn  pledge." 

The  great  army  of  the  East  was  to  be  gathered  together  from  all  nations, 
by  another  year.  But  the  impatience  of  the  people  would  not  wait  for  arms 
or  leaders.  In  the  March  of  X096,  a  vast  multitude  set  forward  from  France, 
gathering  fresh  crowds  as  they  proceeded.  The  wonderful  scenes  of  that  year 
have  been  described  by  eye-witnesses.  The  peasant  shod  his  oxen  like  horses, 
and  yoking  them  to  a  cart,  migrated  with  his  wife  and  children;  and  t'he 
children,  whenever  they  approacbed  a  town,  cried  out, — "  la  tbis  Jerusalem  ?  " 
Lands  were  abandoned.  Houses  and  chattels  were  sold  for  ready  money  by 
townsmen  and  husbandmen.  Tbe  passion  to  reach  Jerusalem  eztinguisbed 
all  ordinary  love  of  gain,  and  absorbed  every  other  motive  for  exertion.  Where 
Jerusalem  was  situate  vras  to  many  a  mystery.  It  was  a  Jar-distant  land 
which  a  few  pious  and  adventurous  spirits  had  attained  by  difficult  paths,  over 
mountains  and  through  deserts,  and  had  returned  to  tell  of  its  wonders  and 
its  dangers.  It  was  a  land  where  the  fierce  heathen  kept  possession  of  the 
holy  seats  which  they  despised,  and  where  impure  rites  and  demoniacal 
'enchantments  polluted  tbe  birth-place  of  the  one  true  religion.  The  desire 
to  see  that  land,  if  not  to  possess  it,  went  through  the  most  remote  parts  of 
Christian  Europe.  Wales,  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  Norway  sent  oat  their 
thousands,  to  join  the  great  body  that  were  moving  on  to  the  Bhine  and  the 
Danube.  As  they  passed  through  the  populous  cities  of  Germany,  the  spirit 
of  fiinaticol  hatred  which  belonged  to  that  age  incited  the  multitude  to  pillage 
and  massacre  tbe  Jews ;  and  the  best  protectors  of  the  unhappy  race  wore  the  - 
Cbristion  bishops.  This  irregular  host  reached  the  &ontiers  of  Austria,  and 
then  had  to  traverse  the  vast  forests  and  morasses  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 
Undisciplined,  ill-provided,  encumbered  with  women  and  children,  their 
numbers  bad  gradually  been  wasted  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  They  were  led 
in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Peter  tbe  Hermit ;  tbe 
other  by  a  soldier  named  Walter  the  Penniless.  They  irritated  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  wild  countries  through  which  they  passed,  and  suffered  tbe 
moat  terrible  defeats  in  Bulgaria.  These  were  not  the  warlike  bonds  that 
followed,  under  renowned  and  able  leaders,  in  all  the  pomp  and  power  of 
chivalry.  In  this  irregular  army  there  were  only  eight  horsemen  to  fifteen 
thousand  foot.  At  last  the  remnant  of  the  hundred  thousand  that  had  under- 
taken this  perilous  journey  reached  Constantinople.  The  emperor  would 
have  treated  them  with  kindness,  but  they  began  to  plunder  the  beautiful 
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city,  aod  they  were  driren  oat  to  seek  the  Aaifttic  aide  of  the  Boephonu. 
They  here  renewed  their  deyastatioiiB,  uncontrolled  by  any  respect  for  their 
leader,  "Walter,  or  any  care  for  their  own  safety ;  and  they  were  finally  routed 
and  cut  to  piecee  by  the  Turka,  The  regular  army  of  the  Crueodera  at  length 
approached  Asia  under  the  conunanders  whom  History  and  Poetry  have  made 
famouB, — Qodfrey  of  Bouillon,  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  Eobert  of  Normandy, 
Bobert  of  Flanders,  Stephen  of  Chartres,  Baymond  of  Toulouse,  the  ambitiooa 
Bohemond,  and  the  accomplished  Tancred.  They  came  by  different  routes 
from  their  several  countries.  The  history  of  their  progress  belongs  not  to 
our  narrative.  It  was  more  than  three  years  after  Pope  Urban  had  preached 
the  crusade  at  Clermont,  that  Jerusalem  fell,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was 
free.  A  terrible  massacre  disgraced  this  Christian  triumph ;  and  whilst  the 
merciless  conquerors  knelt  upon  the  sacred  earth,  they  showed  bow  little  they 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  religion  whose  sign  they  bore  in  that  great  war- 
tare.  Bat  it  is  not  the  crimes  of  the  fanatical  warriors  who  won  the  Holy  Land, 


or  the  rashness  of  the  ignorant  multitudes  who  preceded  them,  that  should  lead 
UB  to  speak  of  the  Crusades  "  as  the  most  signal  and  most  durable  monument  of 
human  folly  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation."  *  One  who  looks 
upon  history  with  a  more  extended  range  of  vision  baa  pointed  out  that  "  the 
Crusadea  were  the  continuation,  the  Eenitb,  of  the  grand  struggle  which  had 
berai  going  on  for  four  centuries  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism."  t 
Like  all  other  great  struggles  of  principle,  they  produced  the  most  enduring 
influences  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind ;  and,  marked  as  was  their  coarse  by 
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tbe  diaphf  of  manj  evil  panioni,  nnd  many  dangerons  iUnaions,  thdi 
tendency  wu  to  eler&te  the  character  of  Esropeon  life,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  mental  freedom  and  equal  goremment 

Whilst  Ihike  Bobert  was  at  the  head  of  hia  knights  and  their  horsemen 
in  aega  and  battle ;  enduring  priTations  unknown  to  the  Norman  military 
life  i  exposed  to  diaeases  peeoliar  to  a  climate  bo  different  from  that  of  his 
own  pleasant  lands  ;  William,  the  king,  was  foreclosing  upon  the  property  of 
Sarmandy  like  a  grasping  usurer.  In  1096,  "  he  crossed  over  the  sea  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  obtaining  possession  of  Xormandy  for  tbe  price  he 
paid,  trampled  it  under  foot  for  nearly  five  years,  that  is,  all  the  rest  of  his 
life."  *  Hume,  without  any  distinct  authority,  bat  with  a  just  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Eufus,  haa  said, "  it  is  likely  that  he  made  tbe  romantic 
cbiTslry  of  the  Crusades  the  object  of  his  perpetual  raillery."  According  to 
William's  estimate  of  human  a&irs,  his  own  business  was  to  get  as  much  sa 
be  could  out  of  the  leas  sordid  impulses  of  those  who  fell  into  his  toils.  Hia 
borrowed  dukedom,  however,  gave  him  some  trouble.  He  renewed  the  old 
quarrel  with  the  King  of  France  about  the  Vezin  territory.  In  the  province 
of  Atoine  also,  which  had  been  ceded  to  him,  there  was  an  obstinate  baron, 
Helie,  who  was  little  disposed  to  submit  to  hia  domination,  and  relied  upon 
tbe  support  of  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  beloved.  The  Bed  King  waa.too 
stoong  for  the  baron  in  the  end.  His  contest  is  this  petty  war  is  character- 
istic of  tbe  energy  and  self-confidence  which  belonged  to  the  descendant  of 
"Sobertthe  Devil."  In  1009,  William  was  hunting  in  the  Sew  Forest, 
when  he  received  a  message  that  Helie  had  defeated  the  Normans  and  8ur» 
prised  the  city  of  Mans.  Without  drawing  bit,  be  galloped  to  tbe  coast,  and 
jumped  into  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor.  The  day  was  stormy,  and  the  aailora 
were  unwilling  to  emtnrk.  "  Sail  instantly,"  cried  the  bold  man,  "  kings  are 
never  drowned."  He  landed  at  Touques,  a  small  port,  and  was  soon  at  tbe 
head  of  hia  troops.  Helie  fled,  without  offering  battle.  In  the  siege  of  tbe 
castle  of  Maiet,  William  was  held  at  bay ;  and  finally  mardied  back,  after 
the  accustomed  fashiou,  "  laying  waste  the  enemy's  country  in  every  way, 
rooting  up  the  vines,  felling  the  fruit-trees,  levelling  walla  and  buildings,  and 
ravaging  the  whole  district,  which  was  very  rich,  with  fire  and  sword."  f 

In  the  July  of  1099,  at  which  time  Duke  Bobert  is  marching  into  Jem- 
salem.  King  William  ia  ravaging  Maine.  But  he  cannot  leave  EngUnd  for 
long  to  its  own  guidance.  Moreover,  he  wants  more  money  from  hia  island 
subjects;  tor  the  Duke  of  Guienne  iaVilling  to  mortgage  his  dominions,  that 
he  may  have  the  means  of  proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  ecclesiastics, 
too,  are  by  no  means  well  affected  to  their  stem  master,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Anselm,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  from 
his  dominions.  The  king  has  built  Westminster-hall — a  vast  room,  whose  roof 
was  supportedby  columns, — upon  tbe  site  of  the  present  noble  structure,  whose 
walls  encase  some  of  tbe  timbers  of  the  hall  of  Bufus.  He  has  magnificent  ideas; 
for  he  says  that  the  hall  shall  be  a  mere  bedroom  compared  with  the  palace 
which  he  means  to  build.  He  has  erected  a  wall,  too,  around  the  Tower 
of  London.  Wherever  he  moves — and  these  Norman  kings  were  constantly 
hurrying  from  city  to  city,  and  from  castle  to  castle — the  royal  household 
plundered  like  an  invading  army.  The  king,  in  common  with  many  other 
*  Orf«riTO»  Fitalii,  book  X.  E.  t  t  Ibid^  book  i.  c  9. 
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miglity  tyraata,  mingled  jeat  with  Bavageiy.  A  Jew,  whose  Bon  had  become 
chriBtiaiiised,  rentnres  to  implore  'WiUiam  to  lue  hia  influence  to  bring  the 
mnrert  back  to  the  faith  of  his  fatherB;  and  the  king  accepts  the  office  for 
a  present  payment.  The  yoong  man  will  not  yield,  and  the  J'ew  aaks  the 
king  for  his  money  again ;  he  obtalmi  only  half^  for  the  magnanimous  prince 
keeps  the  other  half  ss  the  payment  for  hia  trouble.  These,  and  other 
anecdotes  of  his  rapacity  and  want  of  reverence  for  all  sacred  things  and  high 
principles,  may  be  the  idle  tides  of  the  cloister ;  but  they  show  how  the 
(duoniders  felt  that  this  son  of  the  Qonqueror  had  all  the  defects  of  his 
bther's  character,  without  any  of  his  great  qualities,  except  that  of  courage  ; 
and  waa  despised  as  well  as  hated  by  his  contemporarieB.  Whether  this 
hatred  and  contempt  led  to  the  final  catastrophe,  or  whether  it  was  the  result 
of  accident,  cannot  now  be  determined.  William  of  MalmeabuiyteilB  the  story 
with  some  picturesque  circumstances,  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves.  The 
king  is  in  Malwood  keep,  in  the  New  Forest,  hunting  and  feasting.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  1100,  hemg  asked  where  he  would  keep  his  Christmsa,  he  says 
at  Poitou,  for  he  was  speculating  upon  the  new  dominion  which  England's 
money  would  obtain  &om  the  Duke  of  Quienne.  That  night  he  has  ha.i 
dreams ;  and  a  certain  foreign  eccleeiaatic  also  dreams  about  the  king  coming 
into  A  church  with  menacing  looks,  and,  insulting  the  symbol  of  religion,  was 
struck  down  by  the  image.  This  is  told  to  William;  who  says,  "he  is  a 
monk,  and  dreams  for  money  like  a  monk :  give  b'r"  a  hundred  shillings." 
Bat  he  is  moved  and  dispirited,  and  will  not  hunt.  Dinner  cornea,  with 
copiooa  draughts  of  wine ;  and  then  he  will  ride  in  the  forest.  He  is  alone 
with  Walter  l^rrel.  The  snn  is  declining.  The  king  has  drawn  his  bow 
and  wounded  a  stag ;  he  is  shading  his  eyes  from  the  strong  level  light,  when 
Walter,  aiming  at  another  stag,  pierces  the  king's  breast  with  a  fatal  arrow 
which  glances  from  a  tree.  Breaking  oS'the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  William  falls 
Irom  his  horse,  and  "speaks  word  never  more."  Walter  immediately  runs 
up  to  the  body,  and  then  leaps  upon  his  horse,  none  perceiving  him.  A  few 
countrymen  convey  the  body  in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  and  there  "it  was 
committed  to  the  ground  within  the  tower,  attended  by  many  of  the  nobles, 
though  lamented  by  few."  In  a  hall  of  no  great  antiquity  in  the  pretty 
town  of  Lyndhurst,  hangs  the  stirmp  which  tradition,  from  time  immemorial, 
asserts  was  attached  to  the  saddle  from  which  Bufus  fell,  when  struck  by  the 
srrow  of  Walter  l^rrrel.  It  is  recorded  also  that  the  man  who  picked  up  the 
body  was  a  charcoal-burner,  of  the  name  of  PurkesB,  living  in  the  vill^  of 
Uinstead,  in  the  forest,  and  that  on  his  cart  was  the  corpse  removed  to 
Winchester.  In  that  village  in  1843  we  saw  the  name  of  Purkess  over  the 
door  of  a  little  shop ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  Bose,  who  held  an  office  in  the  forest, 
records  that  the  charcoal-burner's  descendants  have  always  lived  in  tliis 
village,  where  they  still  live,  the  poBseesors  of  one  horse  and  cart,  and  no 
more.  There  was  a  stone  erected  in  "green  Malwood,"  by  Lord  Delaware,  in 
1745,  upon  a  spot  where  the  tree  is  said  to  have  stood  feoTa  which  the  arrow 
of  Tytrel  glanced.  In  the  time  of  Leland,  there  was  a  chapel  built  upon  the 
site.  After  our  visit  to  this  interesting  and  beautiful  glade,  which  Qilpin  has 
described  aa  "a  sweet  sequestered  bottom,  open  to  the  west,  where  the  comer 
of  a  heath  sinks  gently  into  it,  but  sheltered  on  theeast  byabeechengrove,"* 
•  Foreil  3c<joei7,  voL  ii. 
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we  thaa  wrote :— "  It  would  be  a  wise  act  of  the  Crown  to  found  a 
■ohool  here — a  better  way  of  continuing  a  record  than  Lord  Delawaie'i 
stone.  The  history  of  their  country,  itt  constitution,  its  pririleges;  the 
dutiee  and  the  righte  of  Engliihmen — things  which  are  not  taught  to  the 
children  of  our  labouring  millions — might  worthily  commence  to  be  tau^t 
on  the  spot  where  the  Norman  tyrant  fell,  leaving  succeBsore  who,  one  by 
one,  came  to  acknowledge  that  the  people  were  something  not  to  be  neglected 
or  despised." 


?^i«tM  from  i;:B  poem  ol  "  Tho  Bt'l  King  " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Prince  Henry  seizes  the  treaenres  of  the  crown— Coronation  of  Henrj  L— Charter  ot  Libertiw— 
Murisge  with  Matilda — Dnke  Robert  invades  England — Heni;  ponisheB  diBS«ct«d 
Barona — Hoetile  movementB  of  Henry  in  Normandy — Battle  of  Tinohenbrai — Battle  ot 
Kojon— Death  ot  Queen  Matilda— Eoslace  and  Jnliana— The  Blanche-Nef— Geofcej 
Flastagenet — Death  of  King  Henry — Frophedea  of  HeiUn. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  in  the  y&ar  1100,  there  was  a  chase  from  Mai- 
woo^  acroBB  the  New  Forest,  and  onward  to  Wiachestcr,  in  vUch  chaae  the 
prey  vaa  of  fat  greater  importance  than  stag  or  boar.  Heniy,  to  whom  hu 
bther  gave  five  thousand  pounds  as  his  inheritance,  with  an  injunction  to 
bide  hi!  time,  found  that  his  time  foi  accomplishing  ail  that  his  loftiest 
unbition  could  desire  had  at  length  arrived.  He  had  been  riding  near  the 
spot  where  'William  fell.  Immediateljr  that  the  death  of  hia  brother  was 
certain,  he  spurred  his  horse  along  the  green  glades,  for  a  gaUop  of  twenty 
miles  in  that  autumn  evening.  But  another  horseman  nas  at  his  heels. 
William  de  Breteuil,  the  treasurer  of  Bufua,  divined  the  prince's  purpose. 
Tbey  arrived  at  Winchester  at  the  same  hour.  Henry  hastened  to  the 
Treasury,  which  probably  was  in  some  strong  vault  of  the  Castle,  similar  to 
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the  arched  chamber  of  the  Treasury  at  West  minster,  in  the  Cloister  of  the 
Abbe;  next  the  Chapter-houBe,  in  which  the  pii  is  still  contained.*    The  pnnco 


authoritatlTely  demanded  the  keys.  William  de  Bretenil  insiated  that  the; 
ehould  not  he  given  up,  saying  that  Prince  Heuiy,  aa  well  as  himself,  had 
paid  Bobert,  the  elder  brother,  homage,  and  that  he  was  the  rightfiil 
auccesBor.  Henry  drew  hia  sword,  and  at  length,  by  force  and  persuasion, 
obtained  the  royal  treasutea.  The  next  step  was  easy.  He  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  August. 

Dulie  Bobert,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  had  set  out  homeward.  It 
is  related  that  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  ultimately  worn  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  had  been  offered  to  him.  He  preferred  hia  dukedom.  Passing 
through  the  Norman  dominions  in  Italy,  he  was  cordially  received  at  the 
court  of  Geoffrey  of  Converaana,  in  Apulia ;  and  there,  amidst  all  the  refine* 
ments  of  a  chiTalric  life,  he  lingered  long,  and  finally  married  Sibylla,  the 
daughter  of  his  entertainer.  With  his  young  and  beauteoua  wife  he  received 
a  marriage-portion,  amply  sufficient  to  redeem  his  mortgaged  dukedom.  They 
arrived  in  Normandy,  within  a  few  weeks  after  Henry  was  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne  of  England. 

The  sovereignty  of  Henry  was  so  clearly  an  usurpation,  that,  with  that  • 
prudence,  however  selfish,  which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  sought  to 
conciliate  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  He  published  a  charter  of  liberties  in 
1101,  in  which  be  engaged  to  put  in  force  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  so  earnestly  demanded.  To  the  Church  he 
promised  that  he  would  retain  no  vacant  beneficea,  nor  sell  them,  nor  farm 
them.  He  granted  to  bis  immediate  vassals — and  required  that  they  shonld 
grant  the  same  to  their  sub-vassals — to  be  in  future  ftee  from  arbitrary- 
exactions  in  the  form  of  reliefs ;  that  the  lord  should  not  interfere  with  the 

*  "lolrodscUDii  to  Kaleudan,  te.,  af  IheEicbeqncr:"  li7BIrF.  Falgnn*. 
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luarruge  of  their  daugtitere ;  and  that  IieirMsea  and  IHdova  afaould  not  be 
compelled  to  marry  against  their  will/  He,  however,  retained  the  royal 
forests,  and  the  forest  laws.  It  tras  a  very  large  concession  to  the  public 
good.  Like  maoy  subsequent  charters  and  ordinances,  it  soon  became 
inoperative  in  many  of  its  provisiona. 

It  is  now  thirty-Sve  years  since  the  Conquest.  A  generation  has  passed 
away,  to  whom  the  name  of  Norman  was  odious.  Two  kings  have  gone  to 
their  account,  with  whom  the  name  of  Saxon  was  associated  with  the 
character  of  slave.  The  third  king  of  the  Nonnan  race  is,  probably,  as  little 
English  in  his  heart  as  his  father  and  brother ;  but  he  knows  how  essential 
the  English  support  is  to  his  safety.  The  reign  of  Henry  is  not  a  rtruggle 
against  the  resistance  of  the  Saions,  but  a  perpetual  conflict  against  the 
disaffection  of  the  Normans.  There  is  a  gradu^  progress,  therefbre,  tovrards 
the  condition  in  which  the  Normans  should  become  Anglicised,  and  Nonoan 
domination  should  be  lost  in  English  independence.  The  transition  state  of 
the  period  of  Henry  I.  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  history.  It  is  not  marked  by  any  very  great  events.  The  course  of 
political  action  is,  in  its  general  character,  monotonous  and  languid.  There 
is  a  perpetual  contest  of  local  and  class  interests.  The  battle  of  feudal 
selGaliness  is  chiefly  removed  from  the  island  to  the  continent.  England  has 
a  long  rest  from  the  devastations  of  war,  though  she  knows  its  cost.  The 
Church  is  becoming  a  great  power,  that  stands  between  the  people  and  their 
tyrants,  and  which  upholds,  though  in  no  slavish  spirit,  the  one  regal  tyrant 
as  the  lesser  evil  There  are  several  contemporary  historians  of  this  period ; 
and  out  of  their  narratives,  the  more  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  they  are 
rambling  and  ill-digested,  may  be  constructed  a  tolerably  complete  view  of  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  court  of  Bufus  had  been  contemptible  for  its  unscrupulous  profligacy. 
Whilst  his  father,  amidst  all  his  self-vrill  and  ferocity,  had  muufeeted  a 
respect  for  the  decencies  of  life  and  the  sanctities  of  religion,  his  successor 
had  ofiended  the  churchmen  by  his  profaneness,  and  the  laity  by  his  licentious- 
ness. Surrounded  by  men  of  abandoned  lives,  his  scurrilous  jests  and  hia 
brutal  voluptuousness  made  liim  as  odious  as  his  energetic  tyranny  made  him  ■ 
dreaded.  Henry  lived  in  that  court,  and  he  partook  of  its  voluptuousness, 
whilst  his  cultivated  intellect  revolted  at  its  grossness.  He  had  many  of  the 
high  qualities  of  his  father,  with  an  amount  of  adroit  duplicity,  which  his 
&ther  scarcely  condescended  to  exercise.  Upon  his  accession  he  purged  his 
government  of  the  evil  ministers  of  his  brother's  pleasuros,  and  the  corrupt 
administrators  of  his  oppreesiTe  eiactionB.  Balph  Flambard,  the  bishop  of 
Ihirham,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whence  he  contrived  to  escape  to  Normandy.  His  friends  had  convened  to 
him  a  rope  in  a  pitcher  of  wine,  and  after  a  night  of  carousal  with  those  who 
should  have  guarded  him,  he  let  himself  down  by  a  window,  and  reached  the 
coast  in  safety,  where  he  fbond  a  ship  ready  to  bear  him  txxoea  the  channel. 
He  Boon  became  an  instrament  of  miachidf  at  the  court  of  Duke  Bobert. 
Meanwhile  Henry  had  married.  His  choice  of  a  queen  appears  to  have  been 
decided  by  a  jwt  and  wise  desiro  to  propitiate  the  English  population. 
Hand,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  Matilda,  tiie  sistei 
■  See  p.  SIS.  I 
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of  Edgar  tlie  £thelmg,«nia  of  tbe  lineage  of  the  Saxon  kinga.  She  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  the  AbbeBs  of  Wilton,  who,  to 
preHeire  her  from  the  Norman  Tnirriors,  who  aeized  upon  the  Saxou  maidens 
as  wives  or  mistresses,  had  caused  her  to  wear  the  veil,  though  she  had  not 
taken  the  tow!).     After  many  disimsBions  amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  it  was 


held  that  Maud  was  not  bound  to  celibacy ;  and  the  king,  "  having  been 
long  attracted  by  her  maoy  graces  and  virtues,"  according  to  Ordericus, 
sbared  his  throne  with  her,  and  she  was  crowned  by  Qerard,  bishop  of 
Hereford. 

This  marriage,  which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  called  "  The 
Union  of  the  Baces,"  was  a  cause  of  offence  to  the  imperious  If  orman  nobles. 
The  queen's  name,  sa  a  Saxon  nuuden,  was  Editb  ;  but  her  name  was  changed 
to  Maud,  or  Matilda,  as  having  a  more  agreeable  sound  to  the  Norman  ear. 
The  proud  countrymen  of  Henry  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Godric,  and  the 
queen  that  of  Godiva — both  conveying  some  opprobrium.  "  This  "marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  marriage  between  a  white  planter  and  a  quadroon  ^1 
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iroold  now  be  T^;ttrded  in  Virginia."  *  Tet,  supported  as  Henry  was  by  the 
best  of  the  Churchmen,  and  especially  by  Anselm,  the  honest  and  enlightened 
bishop  of    Canterbury,  who  had  been  re-  _^ 

called  and  re-invested,  the  union  might  bare 
tended  to  produce  a  more  united  people,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  that  when  the  distinctious 
of  race  were  forgotten  in  common  interests, 
bad  there  been  a  wiser  soTereign  in  Nor- 
mandy.  Bobert,  though  bia  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England  was  founded  upon  the 
■trict  right  of  succesBion,  would  have  evinced 
more  sagacity  to  hare  been  content  with  the 
expressed  desire  of  his  father,  that  one  bro- 
ther should  rale  Normandy  and  another 
England.  He  was  misled  by  the  belief  that 
the  Gorman  barons  and  their  Norman  fol- 
lowers were  all-powerful  in  England.  He 
had  conducted  himself  with  skill  and  bravery 
as  a  leader  in  the  Crusade ;  but  aa  the  ruler 
flf  a  kingdom  he  wa«  manifestly  inferior  to 
tbe  politic  Henry.  The  exiled  bishop  of 
Durham  was  one  of  his  chief  advisers  in  an 
invasion  of  England  in  1101.  The  king  was 
prepared  for  the  danger,  and  had  disciplined 
the  English,  upon  whom  he  could  rely  more 
confidently  than  upon  the  barons  and  their 
followers.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  landed 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  Ist  of  Angust.  Some 
of  the  Norman  barons  openly  joined  him: 
others  secretly  encouraged  his  pretensions. 

Eobert  marched  from  the  coast,  and  the  two      "'S^orS^.^t^SjS"'" 
armies  pitched  their  camp  near  each  other. 

Henry  desired  a  conference  with  his  brother ;  and  they  met  in  the  presence 
of  the  hostUe  troops,  who  "  formed  a  magnificent  circle  round  them,  display- 
ing the  terrible  hut  brilliant  spectacle  of  the  Normana  and  English  under 
arms."  f  They  were  reconciled.  Bobert  was  of  a  generous  and  a  yielding 
nature ;  Henry  was  far-seeing  and  prudent,  A  treaty  was  concluded  without 
umpires ;  of  which  the  chief  article  was  that  Bobert  relinquished  bis  claims 
upon  England,  The  rivalry  between  the  brothers  wa^  not  subdued;  but  the 
blood  of  two  hostile  races  was  no  more  to  be  poured  out  upon  Englbh 
ground.  Bobert  and  his  army  returned  to  Normandy ;  and  the  troops  of 
Henry  were  disbanded,  after  the  duke  had  remained  a  guest  for  several 
months  at  the  court  of  the  king. 

In  the  following  year  Henry,  of  whom  clemency  was  not  an  attribute, 
commenced  a  series  of  persecutions  against  those  of  his  barons  who  had 
favoured  the  enterprise  of  Robert.  They  were  protected  by  the  treaty  of 
1101,  in  which  there  was  an  amnesty  for  political  offences.  But  the  king 
brought  many  of  them  to  trial,  on  charges  which  had  probably  some  solid 
•  MKaoky  :  HLstotr,  toI.  i.  +  OrJerico*  Vitiilia,  book  x.  c.  13, 
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foimdAtioa,  thougb  nrged  with  Bcrimony,  and  pnnialied  with  Hverity.  Thui, 
Ito  de  Gruttesmeoil,  w&s  subjected  to  on  enormoiu  fine,  for  having  '  Bst  the 
euunple  of  engaging  in  war  on  hia  own  account,  &nd  giren  to  the  flunea  the 
territories  of  bis  neighbours,  such  private  wara  being  hitherto  unknown  in 
England."  *  Uuquestionahlf  Henry  was  right  in  allowing  no  aach  wan  to 
devaatate  England  as  were  then  raging  in  Sonnaaiy ;  and  which  in  the  next 
reign  of  Stephen  rendered  our  country  a  deaert.  If  the  king  was  not 
magnanimous  in  puniahing  under  legal  forma  those  who  had  oSended  him 
by  their  disafiection,  ve  may  still  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  not  injured  by  hia  aeverity.  One  of  the  principal  offenders  waa  ILobert 
de  Bel^me,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  No  one  of  the  fiorman  chieftains  was  more 
cruel  or  rapacioua,  no  one  more  powerful.  The  king  had  surrounded  him 
with  spies,  and  preferred  many  charges  against  him  of  the  heaviest  nature. 
The  earl  fled  to  his  castles,  and  refused  to  appear  to  abide  a  trial.  Henry 
immediately  called  out  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country,  ao  formidable 
was  thia  baron.  His  castles  of  Arundel  and  Blythe  surrendered;  and 
firidgenorth,  after  a  long  siege,  was  opened  to  the  royal  troopa.  Bob^t  de 
Bel&ame  had  poasession  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  king  marched  with  a  Tut 
army  to  besiege  the  town,  by  a  road  called  the  "Huvel  Hegen" — ^which 
OrdericuB  intCTpreta  as  the  evil  way — more  property  the  evil  hedge.  The 
description  of  this  road  presents  a  curious  feature  of  a  large  town  still  pro- 
tected by  an  old  Saxon  wood  on  one  side,  whilst  a  river,  the  Severn,  was  a 
natunl  defence  to  the  rising  ground  round  which  it  flowed.  "  This  road  vas 
for  a  thousand  paces  full  of  holes,  and  the  surface  rough  with  large  stones, 
and  so  narrow  that  two  men  on  horseback  could  scarcely  pass  each  other. . . . 
There  were  more  than  sixty  thousand  iniantry  in  the  expedition ;  and  the 
king  gave  orders  that  they  should  clear  a  broad  track  by  cutting  down  the 
wood  with  axes,  so  that  a  road  might  be  formed  for  his  own  passage,  and  a 
public  highway  for  ever  afterwards."  The  rebel  earl  surrendered,  and  was 
banished  ;  and  at  the  &11  of  the  tyrant,  according  to  Ordericua,  "all  England 
was  in  a  tumult  of  joy."  The  same  chronicler  adds,  "  Eobert  de  BeUsme, 
having  been  thus  expelled,  the  realm  of  Albion  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquilhty; 
and  during  the  thirty-three  years  of  Henry's  subsequent  reign  no  one  after- 
wards dared  to  revolt  in  England,  nor  held  any  fortress  against  him."  But 
the  terrible  earl,  who  had  vast  estates  in  Normandy,  went  over  to  a  land 
where  there  was  no  energetic  ruler  to  oppose  him  ;  and  for  several  years 
ravaged  the  country,  and  defied  the  power  of  the  duke,  who  had  entered  into 
a  mutual  engagement  with  Henry  to  make  common  cause  against  any  traitor 
to  either  of  them.  At  length  Duke  Bobert  concluded  a  peace  with  the  fierce 
earl,  and  admitted  him  to  his  patrimonial  estates.  There  was  now  a  new 
cause  for  enmity  between  the  reigning  brothers.  The  catastrophe  was  fast 
approaching  which  had  been  long  foreseen. 

The  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  take  part  with  the  weak  agakut  the 
strong  has  giren  &  colour  to  the  popular  view  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  1  The 
eminent  ability  of  the  king,  as  a  ruler,  has  been  overshadowed  by  the 
heartlessness  of  his  conduct  as  a  brother.  Yet,  even  the  unbending 
determination  with  which  Henry  made  himself  master  of  Normandy,  and  held 
Bobert  a  prisoner  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  cannot  be  wholly  referred  to  the 
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obdurate  hoatilitf  and  caLculatmg  ambition  of  the  viser  and  more  poirerful  of 
tbe  two  priuceB.  There  is  nothing  more  clear  than  the  gener^  coiirae  of 
Henry's  policy  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  He  was  determined  to 
be  supreme  in  England ;  to  hold  in  check  the  tyranny  of  the  great  vassais  o^ 
the  erown  ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  people ;  to 
respect  the  authority  and  maintain  the  poaseBsions  of  the  Church,  without 
yielding  an  unreserved  obedience  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Had 
there  been  a  sovereign  of  equally  vigoroua  character  in  Xormandy,  it  ia 
possible  that  Heniy  might  have  been  cimtent  with  bis  island  dominions. 
But  the  loose  authority  of  Robert  was  a  perpetual  danger  to  Henry ;  for  in 
repressing  the  enormities  of  the  barons  in  England  he  roused  the  sympathies 
of  their  connexions  in  Normandy,  and  tranquillity  in  the  island  was  uncertain 
whilst  there  was  constant  disaffection  on  the  continent.  Many  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barona  were  also  vassals  of  the  crown  in  Normandy,  and  thus  there 
was  a  perpetual  conflict  of  interests,  whUat  the  policies  of  the  two  countries  was 
discordant.  The  Norman  ecclesiastics  were,  moreover,  subjected  to  constant 
Dutrage  and  te^r  under  the  feeble  administration  of  Duke  Bobert.  Mailed 
freebooters,  with  high-sounding  titles,  ravaged  the  country,  with  no  central 
power  either  of  arms  or  law  to  control  and  punish.  No  doubt,  the  ambition 
of  Henry,  criminal  as  it  might  have  been  in  his  famOy  relations,  but  in  some 
d^ree  justifiable  in  his  sovereign  character,  was  ready  to  avail  itself  of  its 
opportunities  in  the  misrule  of  bis  brother.  The  story  of  his  acquisition  of 
Normandy,  and  of  his  subsequent  wars  for  its  safe  possession,  may  be  very 
briefly  told  as  regards  its  leading  events ;  but  the  accessories  of  that  story,  u 
related  by  the  contemporary  chroniclers,  and  especially  by  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
are  amongst  the  moat  curious  illustrations  of  the  feudal  times. 

Bobert  of  Normandy  had  lost  hia  wife  in  1102.  The  corrupt  manners  of 
the  times  were  immediately  exhibited  in  the  personal  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
prince ;  and  for  three  or  four  years  his  example  was  one  of  public  offence.  In 
1104,  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy.  Many  of  the  nobles,  who  had  also 
estates  in  England,  gathered  round  him,  and  stimulated  what  was  no  doubt 
the  secret  desire  of  his  heart ;  yet  the  brothera  parted  friends.  Again  the 
province  was  ravaged  by  the  private  hostilities  of  those  who  were  considered 
the  friends  of  Henry,  and  those  trho  hated  him.  The  country  people  in 
muiy  districts  fled  into  ^France,  leaving  their  lands  uncultivated.  In  the 
spring  of  1106,  the  king  of  England  took  a  final  step  towards  the  union  of  the 
two  crewns.  There  is  a  dramatic  interest  in  his  cautious  and  half-reluctant 
approaches  to  the  deposition  of  his  brother,  which  reminds  us  of  the  well- 
biown  passage  of  a  later  history,  when  Glo'ster  is  urged  "  of  his  accustomed 
goodness  and  zeal  unto  the  realm,  now  with  his  eye  of  pity  to  behold  the  long* 
continued  distress  and  decay  of  the  same."  *  Henry  luided  on  Easter  Eve, 
at  the  small  port  of  BarbsAot ;  and  slept  at  the  village  of  Carentan.  On 
Easter  Sunday  he  went  in  the  most  private  manner  to  the  church,  where  Serio, 
the  bishop  of  S^z,  was  to  officiate  at  the  solemnities  of  the  great  festival.  The 
king  had  taken  his  place  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chureh,  seated  amongst 
peasants'  panniers,  and  household  goods  of  every  kind,  with  which  the  place 
was  encumbered.  The  bishop  took  this  desecration  as  hb  theme.  The  spectacle 
exhibited  in  the  chureh  shows  the  desoktion  of  the  Cotentin.    All  Normaudf 
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is  &  prey  to  feeebootera.  This  edifice  is,  for  want  of  a  just  protector,  become 
the  storehouse  of  the  people.  The  goods  heaped  up  in  this  house  of  God  arc 
brought  here  by  the  defenceless  peossnta  to  save  them  from  the  sons  ot 
violence.  Bouse  yourself  then,  O  king,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  vith 
the  sword  of  justice  make  yourself  master  of  your  lather's  inheritance.  Tour 
brother  Bobert  is  abandoned  to  sloth  and  folly.  He  is  surrounded  by 
buSbons  and  harlots,  who  plunder  him  even  of  his  clothes.  Take  arms,  then, 
to  redress  this  affliction  of  the  land.  Take  arms,  and  recover  the  territory 
of  your  ancestors,  and  rescue  the  people  from  the  domimon  of  abandoned 
men.  Ajid  then  the  king  sud — "  In  Qod'g  name,  I  will  not  shrink  from 
toiling  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  peace."  The  bishop  then  went 
on  to  inveigh  against  the  fashions  of  the  time — against  long  hair,  and 
long  beards,  and  pei^ed-toed  shoes  ;  and  exhorted  the  king  to  testify  by  his 
example  against  these  abominations.  The  king  was  ready  with  bu  testi- 
mony i  and  forthwith  the  zealous  bishop  produced  a  pair  of  scissors  out  of 
his  scrip,  and  cropped,  first  the  king's  hair,  with  his  own  band.  Then  the 
flowing  locks  of  the  Earl  of  Mellent, — "the  glass  of  fashifp,"  ss  well  as 
the  most  sagacious  councillor  of  the  English  court — were  subjected  to  the 
fatal  shears.  After  these  examples  the  royal  household  and  the  other  great 
men  of  the  congregation,  contended  with  each  other  who  should  be  cropped 
first.  This  force  went  before  the  tragedy.  Very  shortly  after,  the  king  took 
Bayeux  by  assault,  and-  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  people  of  Caen 
smrrendered  their  fortress.  At  Whitsuntide,  Henry  and  Bobert  had  a  con- 
ference, without  coming  to  agreement.  The  Xormana  took  their  several  sides ; 
and  the  country  was  burnt  and  pillaged.  Henry  returned  to  England  for 
money  and  men.  But  in  1106  he  was  in  Tformandy  with  a  far  greater  foree, 
and  constructed  a  fort  before  Tinchenbroi.  The  place  was  vigorously  defended 
by  William,  earl  of  Morton ;  and  Duke  Bobert  came  to  his  relief,  with  a  lar^ 
force  of  Norman  chivalry.  Henry  was  strong  in  his  infantry  both  English 
and  JN^orman.  There  was  some  negociation  before  the  decisive  battle,  which 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  Willism  the 
Conqueror's  landing  at  Hastings.  When  the  ranks  met,  "  the  troops  were 
thronged  so  closely,  and  their  weapons  so  locked  together,  that  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  injure  each  other,  and  both  parties  in  turn  attempted  in  vain 
to  br^k  the  impenetrable  phalanx."  The  detaila  of  the  battle  are  rather 
meagre,  beyond  this  curious  circumstance  related  by  Ordericns.  One  of 
Henry's  chaplains,  Baudri,  took  the  duke  prisoner,  after  he  had  gallantly 
fought  with  unequal  numbers.  The  contest  was  over.  Amongst  other 
prisoners  was  Edgar  the  Ethcling,  who  passed  the  remainder  of  his  eTentfullife 
in  England,  without  molestation,  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of  fear.  The 
deposed  Duke  Eobert  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Cardiff  Castle.  Eleven  years 
later.  Pope  Caliitus  met  King  Henry  at  Gison  ;  and  when  exhorted  by  the 
pontiff  to  release  bis  brother,  said,  "  I  hare  not  caused  him  to  be  bound  id 
fetters  like  a  captive  enemy,  but  treating  him  like  a  noble  pilgrim  worn  by 
long  sufferings,  I  have  placed  him  in  a  royal  castle,  and  supplied  his  tables 
and  wardrobe  with  all  kinds  of  luxuries."  We  may  believe  in  the  loiunea 
or  not  J  but  there  are  entries  in  the  accounts  called  "  The  Pipe  Bolls,"  which 
show  that  in  1181  the  Count  of  Normandy,  as  he  is  termed,  was  supplied  witli 
new' clothes.     The  story  of  bis  eyes  being  put  out,  by  the  organs  of  sight 
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being  seared  over  a  red-hot  basin,  reets  upon  no  cantemporaiy  aathoritj. 
William  of  MalmeBbmy,  who  wrote  whilst  Duke  Bohert  waa  alive,  sajH,  "he 
endured  no  evil  but  solitude,  if  that  can  he  called  solitudo  where,  by  th» 
attention  of  his  keepers,  he  was  provided  with  abundance  both  of  amuaement 
and  of  food.  He  was  confined,  however,  tiU  he  hod  survived  all  his  com- 
panions in  the  crusade,  and  whether  he  ever  will  he  set  free  is  doubtful."  In 
mother  manuscript  of  Malmesbury'a  chronicle,  we  find  this  reading — "nor 
was  be  liberated  till  the  day  of  his  death."  That  release  from  a  captivity  of 
twenty-eigbt  years  arrived  in  1135. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tinchenbrai,  Duke  Sobert  had  a  son  of  five 
years  old,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Falaise.  When  Henry  took  possession 
of  the  place,  the  little  boy  was  led  to  him.  This  possible  heir  of  two 
kingdoms  bore  the  name  of  his  grand&ther ;  and  the  William  of  five  years 
old  shrank  with  terror  from  bis  conquering  uncle.  Henry  uaed  no  violence 
to  the  child,  but  committed  him  to  an  honest  guardianship.  The  king 
appears,  in  another  year,  to  have  repented  of  his  honesty,  and  to  have 
deiired  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  power.  But  Helie  de  St.  9aeD  fled 
with  his  charge ;  and  put  him  under  the  protection  of  Louis,  king  of  ^Fnmce, 
and  Folk,  eorl  of  Anjou.  As  the  boy  grew,  the  interests  connected  with  him 
became  more  complicated.  He  was  first  patronised,  and  afterwards  cast  ofi*, 
by  the  earl  of  AnJou.  The  king  of  France  used  him  as  an  instrument  to 
check  the  growing  power  of  Henry.  At  length  there  was  open  war  between 
France  and  Normandy,  and  in  1119  was  fought  the  battle  of  Noyon,  or 
BreaDeville,  a  place  on  the  road  from  Houen  to  Paris.  Louia  was  here 
defeated,  and  fled.  The  battle  was  not  a  sanguinary  one ;  and  was  remarkable 
for  tbe  comparative  safety  vrith  which  the  horsemen  in  complete  harness 
encountered  each  other.    Orderieus  says,  "  In  the  battle  between  the  two 


kings,  in  which  nearly  nine  hundred  knights  were  engaged,  I  have  ascertained 
that  three  only  were  slain.  Tlus  arose  from  their  being  entirely  covered  with 
ateel  armour,  and  mutually  sparing  each  other  for  the  fear  of  GJod,  and  out  of 
regard  for  the  fraternity  of  arms,"    The  knights  might  spare  each  other,  but 
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the  people  were  little  spared.  The  chronicler  adds,  "  The  whole  countiy  was 
a  desert  in  consequence  of  the  wars  which  raged  go  furiously."  And  vet 
,  there  was  an  influence  counteracting  the  violence  of  these  intestine  wars  of 
Iformandj,  which  "the  philosophical  historian,"  writing  in  a  epirit  verj- 
different  from  that  of  philosophy,  invariably  calls  "superstition."  Ordericus 
records  that  after  the  battle  of  Noyon,  a  certain  knight,  who  was  essentially 
a  free-booter,  was  driving  out  the  cattle,  and  carrying  away  the  booty,  of  a 
village  which  he  had  plundered,  when  the  peasants  came  out  in  a  numerous 
body  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  few  worldly  possessions.  An  armed 
band,  of  whose  numbers  they  were  unaware,  turned  round  upon  them,  to  slay 
and  make  captive.  The  peasants  fled,  and  in  their  terror  fell  upon  their  knees 
before  a  way-side  cross,  and  implored  the  succour  of  Heaven.  The  plunderers 
stopped  in  reverent  pity,  and  the  destitute  people  were  spared.  But  piety 
and  chivalry  never  failed  to  oppress  by  indirect  power.  Huntingdon,  under 
the  same  date,  records  that  "  this  year  the  English  were  grievously  burdened 
with  continual  taxes  and  various  exactions  occasipued  by  the  king's  wants." 

In  1118  "  the  good  queen  Maud  "  died.     Henry  was  probably  not  incon- 
solable ;  for  she  had  long  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  where  she 
spent  her  revenues  in  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  in  acts  of  penitential  piety. 
She  had,  in  the  early  years  of  her  marriage,  when  Anselm  was  an  exile  &om 
England,  in  consequence  of  his  dispute  with  Henry  about  the  right  of  investi- 
ture,  considerable  influence  over  her  husband,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  prelate.     In 
this  letter  she  says,  speaking  of  the  king, 
"His  mind  ia  not  so  provoked  against 
you  as  some  men  think;  and  by  GK>d's 
good  will,    with  my  suggestions,  which 
shall  not  be  wanting,  he  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  concord."    In  a  true  Christian 
sUverP«nnj^o^Hm,:^Lj^mipooim«i     gpirit  she  implores  the  archbishop  to  be 
"  a  kind  intercessor  with  God  both  for  him 
and  me,  and  our  little  ones,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  kingdom."     She  had 
died,   without  enduring  the  sharpest  pang  that  a  mother  can  feel, — the 
untimely  death  of  one  of  those  "little  ones"  now  growing  to  manhood.     Her 
daughter  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1108,  and  was 
married  in  1114  ;  and  the  king,  on  the  feudal  principle,  taxed  every  hide  in 
England  three  shillings  upon  that  occasion.    The  story  of  the  son's  death  has 
presently  to  be  related. 

In  llld,  William  the  Etheling, — the  Saxon  title  being  still  applied  to  the 
heir  to  the  crown, — was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou.  The 
young  prince  remained  in  Normandy  ;  and  peace  having  been  restored  between 
Henry  and  the  king  of  France,  did  hom^e  to  that  king,  Louis-le-Gros,  for 
the  fief  of  Normandy.  At  this  season  there  was  a  general  amity,  and  the 
most  horrible  violations  of  the  rights  of  humanity  appear  to  have  leH;  no 
enduring  remorse,  and  to  have  presented  no  impediment  to  such  friendships 
as  the  strong  may  form  with  the  weak.  The  king  of  England  had  maur 
illegitimate  daughters,  and  one  was  married  to  Eustace  of  Breteuil.  There 
had  been  deadly  enmity  between  the  king  and  his  son-in-law,  in  which  his 
daughter  partook  with  a  passion  which  demands  excuse  and  pity.    In  1118, 
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Eustace  and  the  king  had  a  dispute  about  the  castle  of  Ivn ;  but  Henry  Traa 
dcairouB  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  Eustace,  and  it  was  agreed  that  hostages 
ehould  be  exchanged.  Ealph  Harenc,  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  gave 
hU  son  to  Eustace,  and  Eustace  gave  hia  two  little  daughters  to  the  custody 
of  Heniy.  The  quAirel  was  not  made  up,  and  the  Count  of  Breteuil,  with  a 
savageneBS  which  is  even  wonderful  in  that  age  of  ferocity,  put  out  the  eyes 
of  the  innocent  boy.  Balph  de  Harenc,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  presented 
himself  to  the  king,  and  demanded  vengeance.  Henry,  without  hesitation, 
gave  up  his  two  gruid-daughtera.  Was  that  stem  heart  torn  with  agony  at  the 
danger  of  these  helpless  little  ones  P  or  did  the  honour  of  chivaby  extinguish 
all  natural  emotion  p  The  children  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  of  Balph  de 
Harenc,  But  the  mother'a  injuries  were  too  deep  for  a  common  indignation. 
She  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Breteuil  in  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
The  king  pressed  the  siege.  Juliana  appeared  on  the  walla,  and  demanded  a 
conference  with  her  &ther ;  and  when  he  appeared  she  launched  a  bolt  at  him 
from  a  cross-bow.  Henry,  who  waa  unhurt,  broke  down  the  drawbridge,  so 
that  escape  waa  difficult.  But  7uliana  dropt  from  the  wall  into  the  fosse,  on  a 
freezing  night  in  February.  In  1119,  when  Henry  was  everywhere  victorious, 
Eustace  and  hia  wife  knelt  before  the  king  in  his  tent  |  and  there  waa  recon- 
dliation  and  forgiveness. 

We  have  to  relate  another  tragical  history ;  but  it  is  not  one  in  which  an 
(ge  of  chivalry  is  presented  to  us  with  abhorrent  features.  Henry  was  about 
to  leave  Normandy  in  the  early  part  of  the  vrinter  of  1120.  On  the  25th  of 
November  he  was  at  Barfleur  with  his  son  William,  and  his  natural  son 
Bichard,  witli  many  a  noble  in  his  train.  There  came  to  him  a  mariner,  and 
«aid,  that  Stephen,  the  son  of  Airard,  woe  his  lather,  and  that  Stephen  was 
the  owner  of  the  ship  that  conveyed  the  Conqueror  to  make  war  on  Harold ; 
and  be  asked  the  king  to  sail  witti  him  in  his  ship,  the  Blanche-Ifef.  Henry 
replied  he  had  chosen  his  ship,  but  that  his  son  might  sail  with  the  son 
of  Airard.  The  king  put  to  sea  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  and  reached 
England  in  safety.  The  young  prince  and  his  companions  went  on  board  fiill 
of  merriment  and  wine,  and  the  rowers  and  their  steersman  were  mad  with 
drink.  As  they  pulled  out  of  the  harbour,  incapable  of  directing  the  vessel, 
she  struck  upon  a  rock,  filled,  and  went  down.  One  man  only,  out  of  three 
hundred  on  board,  was  aaved — Berold,  a  butcher  of  Bouen.  A  writer,— who 
knows  well  that  the  episodes  of  history,  in  which  we  see  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  amidst  the  crail  of  policy  and  the  ferocity  of  war,  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  what  old  records  have  preserved  to  us, — has  said — "  I 
should  be  Sony  to  lose  faith  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  first  Henry,  who,  when  the  ship  in  which  he  had  sailed  for  England  went 
down,  and  he  was  safely  within  the  boat,  put  back  to  save  his  favourite  sister, 
and  perished  along  with  her."  *  We  may  trust  the  relation  of  Malmesbury, 
a  contemporary  writer,  and  need  not  lose  faith  in  the  afi'ection  of  the  ill-8tarred 
yonth.  His  narrative  is  not  so  minute  as  that  of  Orderieus,  but  it  is  perfectly 
distinct  and  circumstantial.  He  says, — "  The  water  washed  some  of  the  crew 
overboard,  and,  entering  ,the  chinks,  drowned  others ;  when  the  boat  having 
been  launched,  the  young  prince  waa  received  into  it,  and  might  certainly  have 
been  saved  by  reaching  the  shore,  hod  not  hia  illegitimate  sister,  the  Countess 

*  "Uiid]ii>TkiDfUi«Hul<iT7ofE[i^ud,"brtli«B«T.  J.mite. 
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of  Perche,  now  atniggliog  with  death  in  the  larger  Teasel,  implored  iicr 
brother's  assistance;  shrieking  out  that  ho  should  not  abasdoa  her  so  bar- 
barously.    Touched  with  pity,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  return  to  the  ship,  llini 
he  might  rescue  hia  sister ;  and  thus  the  uu- 
happy  youth  met    his    death    through  eiceas  "^m.^^^ 

of   affection ;   for    the    skiff,    overcharged    by  t-'^  S  '^    -,  ^' 

the    multitudes   who    le—"''    ■"*-    '—-     — '■  '■4''\.     J^.i     )• 

and  buried    all  indiscri 
One  rustic  alone   escaf 
night  upon  the  mast, 
ing  the  dismal   catastra 
We  are  told  by  Orderici 
was  made  acquainted  wi 
of  his  life.    The  news  i 
Icing  was  in  great  auxie 
to  tell  him  of  the  event, 
a  hoy  threw  himself  at  t 
bitterly,  and  told  hie  tale 
to  the  ground.     That  pre 
and  in  tbe  solitude  of 
have  thought  of  the  aj 
Juliana  weeping  for  her  i 
In  1121,  King  Henry 
daughter  of  the  Duke 
of   liouvain.     They 
had  no  issue.      The 
unhappy    death     of 
Prince  William   ex- 
cited renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of 
his  cousin,  the  son  of 
Robert.     He  seemed 
destined  to  the  throne 
of  England.    Fu!k  of 
Anjou  affianced  the 
Norman  prince  to  his 

daughter.  But  Henry»Bet  in  motion  all  his  instruments  of  policy,  ainl 
succeeded  in  preventing  tlie  marriage.  His  enemies  in  Normandy  took  ui' 
the  cause  of  the  son  of  Bobert,  and  the  king  of  France  bestowed  ou 
him  the  hand  of  hia  sister-iu'Iaw.  Finally  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  o'' 
Flanders.  He  was  now  in  a  position  of  great  power  and  prosperity,  and  stooi 
in  the  way  of  the  far-seeing  designs  of  the  king  of  ^England.  Henry's  odK 
legitimate  child,  Matilda,  was  destined  by  him  to  inherit  his  greatness.  Thi' 
empress  of  Oermany  had  become  a  widow  in  1124 ;  and  at  the  Christmas  o:' 
1126,  at  a  solemn  assembly  at  Windsor,  of  nobles,  and  bishops,  and  the  greai 
tenants  of  the  crown,  it  was  declared  that  the  cx'empress  was  the  next  heir, 
failing  any  future  legitimate  male  issue  to  the  king.  They  then  all  swore  t" 
maintain  her  succession ;  and  amongst  the  nobles  who  took  the  oath  w.in 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  the  son  of  Adela,  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror 
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and  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry.    Darid,  king 

of  Scotland,  who  was  present  as  an  English  earl,  also  swore  to  maintain  the 
Buccesaion  of  bis  niece  MatUda.  That  Chriistinas  day  of  1126  was  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  years  of  calamity  for  England. 


Gcuffrcj  Plu^jugcijct.    I'luni  US.  ill  nFlti;.h  Ifiiwum. 

Pulk,  the  earl  o(  Anjou,  had  surrendered  his  European  states  to  his  eldest 
ma  Geoffrey,  for  he  had  accepted  the  higher  dignity  of  King  of  Jerusalem. 
An  alliance  with  the  Flantagencta  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  Henry's 
ambition  ;  and  he  negociated  a  marriage  of  Matilda  with  the  young  earl.  Their 
'iuptia]a  were  solemnised  at  Bouen  at  the  Whitsuntide  of  1127.  This  mar- 
riage of  policy  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  king  had  constantly  to  interfere 
between  the  huBband  and  wife.  Matilda  had  much  of  her  father's  imperious 
spirit ;  and  Geoffrey  made  demanda  which  Henry  resisted.  There  was  deep 
enmity  between  them.  But  in  1138  Matilda  bore  a  son,  Henry.  The  oaths 
to  maintain  the  BuccesHion  were  renewed.  Before  this  period,  however,  the 
king  bad  been  freed  irora  much  disquiet,  by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  "William 
tlie  earl  of  Flandere,  who  was  wounded  under  the  walla  of  Aloat  in  1128,  in 
a  revolt  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Alsace,  and  fomented,  no  doubt,  by  the  iatrignes 
of  the  English  king. 

The  hour  at  last  came  when  the  fine  scholar  was  to  feel  that  hia  learning 
bad  not  taught  bim  the  highest  wisdom,  and  his  ambition  had  not  conducted 
him  on.  the  path  of  happiness.  The  castle  of  Lions,  about  six  leagues  &om 
Bones,  was  bis  isTourite  hunting-seat,  and  he  arrived  there  on  the  25th  of 
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November,  1135.  He  had  not  lost  hia  ftctive  habits  at  tbe  age  of  aixtjr-fire, 
and  he  gave  orders  for  the  cbace  on  the  next  daj.  But  the  next  day  sair  him 
aick.  He  had  feasted  upon  &  dish  of  Umpreys,  and  in  four  days  vaa  dead, 
after  beating  his  breast,  and  lamenting  hia  aios.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Geofirey  of  Monmouth,  at  the 
desire  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  made  a  Latin  tnmslation  of  the 
prophecies  of  Merlin,  from  the  British  tongue.  To  publish  a  book,  at  that 
period,  was  to  set  the  transcribers  to  work  in  the  European  monasteries ;  and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  any  remarkable  performance  very  soon  became  general. 
These  prophecies,  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  Oeoffi«y's  "  Historia 
BritoQum,"  were,  like  the  semi-&bulous  history  of  which  they  now  form  a 
portion,  filled  with  the  most  startling  images  of  dragons,  white  and  red ; 
wolves,  lions,  serpents,  goats  with  golden  horns  and  silver  beards,  and  foxea 
with  asses'  heads ;  brazen  horses  and  brazen  men ;  Orion  and  the  Pleiades ; 
Saturn,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Yenus  ;  Gemini,  that  forget  their  embraces;  and 
Libra  with  oblique  Bcales.t  How  this  "  skimble-skamble  stuff"  would 
delight  and  terrify  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  is  oidy  when  Merlin  comes  into  the  immediate  times  in  which 
G«of&oy  produced  the  prophet,  in  a  tongue  which  the  monks  could  read  and 
expound,  that  there  is  a  distinctness  and  reality  which  contrasts  with  the 
vagueness  with  which  he  pretends  to  look  at  the  distant  future  through  tliia 
wonderful  atmosphere.  That  portion  of  the  prophecies  which  clearly  relates  to 
the  time  of  Henry  T.  is  extremely  curious,  as  showing  the  popular  estimate  of 
some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  man  and  of  his  reign ;  and  it  will 
be  at  least  amusing  to  compare  the  mystical  allusions  with  the  historical  &cts. 

"  A  people  shall  come  over,  on  timber,  and  in  costs  of  iron,  who  shall 
execute  vengeance  for  iniquity."  Geoffrey,  if  of  doubtftd  value  as  a  prophet, 
is  an  excellent  witness  to  the  still  enduring  hatred  of  the  British  race  to  the 
Saxon.  The  ship-borne  Kormans,  in  their  coats  of  mail,  "  shall  restore  the 
ancient  inhabitants  to  their  homes."  The  Saxon  race,  that  of  "the  strangers," 
shall  be  "  decimated,"  and  "  they  shall  boar  the  yoke  of  perpetual  serritode, 
and  shall  tear  their  mother  with  ploughs  and  harrows."  This  is  no  untrue 
picture  of  the  Saxon  seris,  as  they  laboured  for  the  Normans  seventy  years 
after  the  Conquest.  We  come  to  two  dragons,  one  of  whom  is  clearly  Bufns, 
who  is  "  shun  by  the  darts  of  malice," — the  other,  Bobert  of  Normandy, 
"the  shadow  of  a  name."  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  Geoffrey's  con- 
temporary history.    "  A  lion  of  justice  shall  succeed."    By  this  name  was 

*  "  ^e  death  of  gmt  mat  UDOtftlmjBpnqwrtioiied  to  the  lostn  of  tbeirliTei.     PpnnilwJ, 
BajB  Jnveiul,  did  not  peruh  bj  t  javeliD  or  >  sword  ;  the  slaDghten  of  Cannn  wore  revenged  fay 
k  ring.    The  death  of  Pope  wkb  impnted  by  some  of  hie  fiienda  to  a  aJver  sanoepsn,  in  vhich  it 
vu  his  delight  to  heat  potted  Ismpreyi."— Johnton'e  "  Uves  of  Uie  Foets." 
t  Bhalcspeie  vas  well  read  in  Merlin  : — 


le  he  angers  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant^ 
Of  the  dnamer  Merlin,  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  £nleH  fish, 
A  dip-iringed  griffin,  and  a  moalten  Taven, 
A  crouching  lion,  and  a  lamping  cai, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-Bkamble  rtnff 
As  puts  me  from  my  fiutli."—^ nrjr  IV.,  Tkrt  I.  sot  U.  si 
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Eing  Henry  ever  after  popuWly  known.  The  "  lion  of  justice  "  did  indeed 
m&ke  wild  work  with  thieves  and  other  offenders.  Upon  his  acceesion  the 
coontiy  was  ravaged  by  spoilers.  In  1124  "the  lion  of  juetice  "  put  to  death 
forty-fonr  rohbere  who  had  been  tried  and  convicted  at  a  court  at  Hunoot,  in 
Leicestershire.  The  coin  was  debased  and  worn,  and  those  who  counterfeited 
this  miserable  currency  were  to  he  found  in  every  tovm.  The  evils  were 
enormous,  as  they  hare  always  continued  to  be  when  no  man  could  take  a  piece 
of  silver  with  certainty  that  he  had  received  value  for  his  goods.  The  lion 
terrified  the  culprits  into  honesty,  by  mutilating  them  in  such  numbers 
that  on  one  occasion  out  of  fifty,  only  four  escaped  the  loss  of  the  right 
hand.  Horrible  barbarity  of  a  Inirbarous  age,  we  exclaim.  And  yet,  after 
five  bnndred  years  of  civilisation,  the  Stuarts  cut  off  the  ears  of  libellers 
with  as  Kttle  remorse.  The  roar  of  the  lion  caused  "  the  towns  of  France  to 
tremble."  We  have  seen  something  of  the  consequences  of  this  roar.  But 
"  the  dragons  of  the  island  "  also  trembled.  The  ravaging  barons  were  these 
dragons.  "  In  his  days  gold  shall  be  extorted  from  the  lily  and  the  nettle," 
The  submission  of  the  lily  (the  Church),  and  the  resistance  of  the  nettle  (the 
army),  could  not  save  their  treasures  from  the  king's  gripe.  "  Silver,"  too, 
"  shall  be  scattered  abroad  by  the  hoofs  of  lowing  kine."  The  herdsman  was 
as  severely  taxed  aa  the  priest  and  the  soldier.  There  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  varioua  classes  of  the  nation  bore  the  royal  exactions. 
A  l^^id  is  related  by  the  Chroniclers,  that,  in  1130,  Henry  dreamed  a  ter- 
rible  dream,  which  had  a  warning  infiuence  upon  hia  subsequent  conduct. 
He  first  sav  a  great  multitude  of  rustics,  with  spades,  and  forks,  and  scythes, 
who  stood  over  him  with  threatening  looks ;  and  when  they  vanished,  soldiers, 
^ith  spearfl,  and  swords,  and  shields,  were  ready  to  destroy  him ;  and  these 
paering  aw^y,  bishops,  with  crosier  in  hand,  gased  on  him  with  countenances 
in  anger,  aa  if  their  mission  of  peace  were  at  an  end.  The  legend,  aa  told  in 
an  ancient  manuscript,  is  illustrated  with  three  dravrings  of  the  several  stages 
of  the  dream,  of  which  we  give  the  one  of  the  huBbandmen.  Eadmer  relates, 
that  in  the  mercOess  taxation  of  that  reign,  the  very  doors  were  taken  off  the 
houses  wlien  the  people  could  no  longer  pay;  and  another  contemporary 
writer  says,  that  a  troop  of  unhappy  cultivators  came,  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
lung's  palace,  and  threw  down  their  ploughshares  at  his  feet,  for  the  capital 
was  exhausted  which  alone  could  set  the  ploughs  at  work. 

The  prophecy  goes  on  to  speak  of  "the  men  with  crisped  locks,"  who 
wore  "  clothes  of  various  textures  and  colours  " — the  abominations  denounoed 
by  the  Churchmen,  as  vre  have  seen.  It  then  proceeds  to  a  more  serious  evil. 
"The  feet  of  lurchers  shall  be  struck  off.  The  beasts  of  chase  shall  be 
undisturbed."  The  historical  facts  are  told  by  Ordericus:  "Beserving  for 
his  own  sport  the  beasts  of  chaee  in  the  forests  of  England,  he  even  caused 
all  dogs  kept  on  the  verge  of  the  woods  to  be  mutilated,  by  having  one  of 
their  claws  chopped  off;  and  reluctantly  licensed  some  few  of  the  greater  nobles 
and  his  particular  friends  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting  in  their  own 
forests."  Amongst  those  who  hod  this  privilege  were  the  nobles,  bishops, 
and  bnigeaseB  of  liondon, — the  citizens,  according  to  Henry's  charter,*  bfiing 
warranted  to  "  have  their  hunting  grounds  for  hunting,  as  vras  best  and  most 
fully  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  that  is,  in  Chiltem,  in  Middlesex,  and  in 
*  ^lij  charter  vill  b«  more  psrticiiltflrnaUeed  in  a  mbaeqnentClapltr. 
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Sanxj."  This  is  a  remftrkable  proof  of  the  high  position  vhich  London  had 
attained  in  this  reign.  Merlin  then  prophesies  about  a  circumstance  which 
illuatrsteB  the  importance  which  the  goTemment  bo  properly  attached  to  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  measure  of  ralue — "  The  tokens  of  commeico 
shall  be  cut  in  sunder."  On  the  rererso  of  the  silver  penny  was  a  crosi. 
But  smaller  coins  than  the  penny  were  required ;  and  thus,  by  once  dividing 
the  penny,  by  either  of  the  lines  of  the  cross,  it  became  two  halfpennies  ;  and 
by  twice  so  dividing,  it  became  four  farthings.  The  small  coins,  thus  rudely 
produced,  were  often  refused,  and  their  value  disputed.  The  currency  was 
thufl  insuffident  for  the  needful  interchanges.  "  The  halvea  shall  be  round," 
aays  the  prophecy.  It  appears  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these  round 
halfpennies  and  farthings  were  coined  till  the  time  of  £dward  I.  But 
Eadiner,  a  contemporary,  records  that  the  halves  and  quarters  were  made 
round  in  the  time  of  Henry.*  We  shall  leave  Merlin  with  one  last  quotation. 
"  The  rapacious  kites  shall  perish,  and  the  teeth  of  wolves  be  blunted."  The 
despotism  of  Henry  was  most  effectual  in  putting  down  the  petty  despots  who 
had  domineered  over  England ;  and  to  this  salutary  exercise  of  his  power  we 
may  attribute  much  of  the  undoubted  advance  of  the  country  during  this 
reign  of  thirty-five  years. 

*  !!c«  Dole  ID  Linganl,  toI.  ii.,  p.  193,  odftTO  edition. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

Airinl  of  Stephsn— Temporarj  confmion — Adierenta  of  MatUds — Castlsa^ — ScottJah  ioTasIoa — 
Battle  of  the  Stuidaid — Ecclesiastics!  power — Religious  fomuUtluns  ainoo  the  Conqoeat — 
(Srtereian  AbbejB— CathednJa — Norman  bishops — Arrest  of  bishops — Synod — l»Dding  of 
Hatildk — Partiun  war — Battle  of  Liniuln — Stephen  a  piisoncr — Biahup  of  Winchester 
iwean  fealty  to  Matilda— Revult  of  the  Londonen— The  rout  of  WincheBter— Leaden  of 
tlie  war — Matilda's  flight  from  Oxford — Tnnnoil  and  desoIalJon— Henry  of  Anjoa— Death 
of  81«plien. 

Os  the  reign  of  Stephen,  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh  has  said,  "  It  perhaps 
conttuns  the  most  perfect  condensation  of  all  the  ills  of  feudality  to  be  found 
in  4iistory."  He  adds,  "  The  whole  narrativB  would  have  been  rejected,  as 
devoid  of  all  likeness  to  truth,  if  it  had  heen  hazarded  in  fiction."  *  As  a 
picture  of  "  all  the  ilia  of  feudality,"  this  uarrative  is  a  picture  of  the  entire 
social  state— the  monarchy,  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  the  people;  and 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  demand  a  more  careful  examination  than  if 
the  historical  interest  were  chiefly  centred  in  the  battles  and  adventures 
belonging  to  a  disputed  succession,  and  in  the  personal  characters  of  a 
conmgeous  princess  and  her  knightly  rival. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne,  the  nephew  of  King  Henry  I.,  was  no  stranger 
to  the  country  which  he  aspired  to  rule.  He  had  lived  much  in  England, 
sod  was  an  universal  favourite.  "  From  his  complacency  of  ciaKiiers,  and  his 
readiness  to  joke,  and  sit  and  regale  even  with  low  people,  he  hitd  gained  so 
much  on  their  affections  as  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,"  t  This  popular  man 
was  at  the  death-bed  of  his  nncle ;  hut  before  the  royal  body  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  nobles  from  the  castle  of  Lions  to  Bouen,  Stephen  was  on 
his  road  to  Sngland.  He  embarked  at  Whitaand,  undeterred  by  boisterous 
weather ;  and  landed  during  a  winter  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.    It 

•  "History  of  England,"  iu  "XJtfdner'a  Cyelopadia."  +  Malmcahraj, 
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was  a  more  eril  omen  when  Dover  and  Canterbury  shut  their  gates  against 
him.  But  he  wentholdly  on  to  Iiondon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hia 
proceedings  were  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse ;  uni 
that  his  usurpation  of  the  crown  was  Buccesafol,  through 
a  Tery  powerful  oi^ganisation.  His  brother  Henry  was 
bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  his  influence  with  the  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  was  m^nly  inatnunental  in  the 
election  of  Stephen  to  be  king,  in  open  disr^&rd  of  the 
oatha  taken  a  few  years  before  to  recognise  the  succession 
of  Matilda  and  of  her  son.  Between  the  death  of  a  king 
and  the  coronation  of  hia  successor,  there  was  nsnall;  a 
short  interral,  in  which  the  form  of  election  was  gone 
through.  But  it  is  held  that  during  that  suspension 
of  the  royal  functions  there  was  usually  a  proclamation  of  "  the  king's 
peace,"  under  which  all  violations  of  law  were  punished  as  if  the  head  of 
the  law  were  in  the  full  exercise  of  hia  functions  and  dignitieB.*  King 
Hetiry  I.  died  on  the  1st  of  December,  1135.  Stephen  was  crowned  on 
the  26th  of  December.  The  death  of  Henry  would  probably  have  been 
generally  known  in  England  in  a  week  after  the  event.  There  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  this  succession  was  considered  doubtful,  and,  consequently,  that 
there  was  an  tinusual  delay  in  the  proclamation  of  "  the  king's  peace."  The 
Forest  Laws  were  the  great  grievance  of  Henry's  reign.  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  their  violation  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  "  It  waa  won- 
derful how  so  many  myriads  of  wild  animals,  which  in  large  herds  before 
plentifully  stocked  the  country,  suddenly  disappeared,  so-tiiat  out  of  the  vast 
number  scarcely  two  now  could  be  found  together.  They  seemed  to  be 
entirely  extirpated."  f  According  to  the  same  authority,  "the  people  also 
turned  to  plundering  each  other  without  merc^"  and  "  whatever  the  evil 
passions  suggested  in  peaceable  times,  now  that  the  opportunity  of  v^geance 
presented  itself,  was  quickly  executed."  This  is  a  remarkable  condition  of  a 
country,  which,  having  been  governed  ij  terror,  suddenly  passed  out  of  *he 
evils  of  despotism  into  the  greater  erils  of  anarchy.  This  temporary  con- 
fusion must  have  contributed  to  urge  on  the  election  of  Stephen.  By  the 
Londoners  he  was  received  with  acclamations  ;  and  the  witan  chose  him  for 
king  viithout  hesitation,  as  one  who  could  best  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  dangers  of  the  kingdom. 

Stephen  succeeded  to  a  vast  amount  of  treasure.    AU  the  rente  of 
Henry  I.  had  been  paid  in  money,  instead  of 
in  necessaricB ;  and  he  was  rigid  in  enforcing 
the  payment  in  coin  of  the  best  quality. 
I   Witli  this  posaeasiou  of  means,  Stephen  sur- 
rounded himself  with  troops  &om  Flanders 
nnd  Brittany.     The  objections  to  his  want  ot 
suvorPnmjDfBiepbtn.  Fnm  Bpedmen  hereditaiy  right  appear  to  have  been  alto- 
in  Britiih  MuKsum.  gether  laid  aside  for  a  time,  in  the  popularity 

which  he  derived  from  his  personal  qualities  and  his  command  of  wealth.    Strict 
hereditary  claims  to  the  choice  of  the  nation  had  been  disregarded  Bince  tbe 


"  Sec  Hallam'B  "Middle  Ages,"  vol.  iL  p.  427,  ed.  1855. 
t  "  Act*  Stepliaiii,"  b.  I,,  translated  bj  Foreal«i. 
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time  of  the  ConfesBor.  The  (wth  to  Matilda,  it  waa  maintained,  had  been 
unwillingly  given,  and  even  extorted  by  force.  It  ia  eoay  to  conceive  that,  both 
to  Saxon  and  Korman,  the  notioa  of  a  female  sovereign  would  be  out  of 
honnony  with  their  ancient  traditions  and  their  warlike  habits.  The  king  was 
the  great  military  chief^  as  well  as  the  aupreme  dispenser  of  justice  and 
guardian  of  property.  The  time  was  iar  distant  when  the  sovereign  rule  might 
be  held  to  be  most  beneficially  exercised  by  a  wise  choice  of  administrators, 
civil  and  military ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown,  being  co-ordinate  with  other 
powers,  strengthening  as  well  as  controlling  its  final  authority,  might  be  safely 
and  happily  exercised  by  a  discreet,  energetic,  and  just  female.  KingStephen 
vindiciU«d  the  choice  of  the  nation  at  the  very  outset  of  hia  reign.  He  went  in 
person  against  the  robbers  who  were  ravaging  the  country.  The  daughter  of 
"the  lion  of  justice"  would  probably  have  done  the  same.  But  more  thui  three- 
hondred  years  had  passed  since  the  Lady  of  Mercia,  the  sister  of  Alfred,  had 
asserted  the  courage  of  her  race.  Norman  and  Saxon  wanted  a  kiog ;  for 
though  ladies  defended  castles,  and  showed  that  firmness  and  bravery  were 
not  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  sex,  no  thane  or  baron  had  yet  knelt 
before  a  quoen,  and  sworn  to  be  her  "liegeman  of  life  and  limb." 

The  unammity  which  appeared  to  bail  the  accession  of  Stephen  was 
soon  interrupted.  David,  long  of  Scotland,  had  advanced  to  Carlisle  and 
Newcastle,  to  assert  the  daim  of  Matilda  which  he  had  sworn  ta  uphold. 
But  Stephen  came  against  him  with  a  great  army,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
peace.  Sobert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  I.,  had 
done  homage  to  Stephen;  but  his  allegiance  was  very  doubtful;  and  the 
general  belief  that  be  would  renounce  his  fealty  engendered  secret  hostility 
or  open  resistance  amongst  other  powerful  barons.  Eohert  of  Gloucest^ 
very  soon  defied  the  king's  power.  Within  two  years  of  hia  accession,  the 
throne  of  Stephen  was  evidently  becoming  an  insecure  seat,  To  counteract 
the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  he  made  a  lavish  distribution  of  crown  lands  to 
a  large  number  of  tenants  in  chief.  Some  of  them  were  called  earls ;  but 
they  bad  no  official  charge,  as  the  greater  barons  bad,  but  were  mere  titular 
lords,  made  by  the  royal  bounty.  All  those  who  held  direct  from  the  crown 
were  called  barons  ;  and  these  new  barons,  who  were  scattered  over  the 
country,  had  permissian  £n>m  the  king  to  build  cssUea.  Such  permission  was 
extended  to  many  other  lay  barons.  The  accustomed  manor-house  of  the 
land-proprietor,  in  which  he  dwelt  amidst  the  churls  and  serfs  of  his  demesne, 
was  now  replaced  by  a  stone  tower,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  a  wall.  .  The 
wooden  one-storied  homestead,  with  its  thatched  roof,  shaded  by  the  "toft" 
of  ash  and  elm  and  maple,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  square  fortress  with  loop- 
holes and  battlement  stood  in  solitary  nakedness  upon  some  bleak  hill,  ugly 
and  defiant.  There  with  a  band  of  armed  men — sometimes  with  a  wife  and 
children,  and  not  un&equently  with  an  unhappy  victim  of  his  licentiousness, — 
the  baron  lived  in  gloom  and  gluttony,  till  the  love  of  excitement,  the  approach 
of  want,  or  the  call  to  battle,  drove  him  forth.  His  passion  for  hunting  was 
not  always  free  to  be  exercised.  Venison  was  not  everywhere  to  be  obtmned 
without  danger  even  to  the  powerful  and  lawless.  But  within  a  ride  of  a  few 
miles  there  was  genendly  com  in  the  bams,  and  herds  were  in  the  pastures. 
The  petty  baron  was  almoat  invariably  a  robber — sometimes  on  bis  own 
account,  often  in  some  combined  adventure  of  plunder.    The  spirit  of  rapine. 
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always  too  preraleat  under  the  etrongest  goTemment  of  those  Umea,  w  nov 
imivere&l  when  the  gOTemmeiit  was  fighting  for  its  own  existence.  Bonds  of 
nurauders  sallied  forth  from  the  great  towns,  especially  from  Bristol ;  snd  of 
their  proceedings  the  author  of  the  "  desta  Stephani"  speaks  with  the 
precision  of  an  eye-witness.  The  Bristolians,  under  the  instigation  of  the 
earl  of  O-loucester,  were  partisans  of  the  ex-empress  Matilda ;  and  wherever 
the  king  of  his  adherents  had  estfttes  they  came  to  seize  their  oxen  and  sheep, 
and  carried  men  of  substance  into  Bristol  as  c^tives,  with  bandaged  eyes 
and  bits  in  their  mouths.  From  other  towns  as  well  as  Bristol  came  forth 
plunderers,  with  humble  gait,  and  court«ous  discourse ;  who  when  they  met 
with  a  lonely  man  having  the  appearance  of  being  wealthy,  would  bear  him 
off  to  starvation  and  torture,  till  they  had  mulcted  him  to  the  last  farthing. 
These  and  other  indications  of  an  unsettled  government  took  place  before 
the  landing  of  Matilda,  to  assert  her  claims.  An  invasion  of  England  by  tfae 
Scottish  king,  without  regard  to  the  previous  pacification,  was  made  in  1133. 
But  this  attempt,  althoiigh  grounded  upon  the  oath  which  David'hod  sworn 
to  Henry,  was  regarded  by  the  Xorthumhrians  as  a  national  hostility  which 
demanded  a  national  resistance.  The  coune  of  this  invasion  has  been 
minutely  described  by  contemporary  chroniclers. 

The  author  of  the  "  Oesta  Stephani  "  says'—"  Scotland,  also  called  Albany, 
is  a  couiftry  overspread  by  extensive  moors,  but  containing  flourishing  woods 
and  pastures,  which  feed  large  herds  of  cows  and  oxen."  Of  the  mountainous 
regions  he  says  nothing.  Describing  the  natives  as  savage,  swift  of  foot,  snd 
lightly  armed,  he  adds,  "  A  confused  multitude  of  this  people  being  assembled 
from  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  they  were  farmed  into  an  irregular  army,  and 
marched  for  England."  From  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  a  large  number  of 
Anglo-Saxons  had  been  settled  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  the  border  countries  of 
Westmordand  and  Cumberland  were  abo  occupied,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  the  same  race.  The  people  of  Galloway  were  chiefly  of  the  original 
British  stock.  The  historians  describe  "  the  confused  multitude"  as  exercising 
great  cruelties  in  their  advance  through  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
Tweed  and  the  Tees ;  and  Matthew  Paris  uses  a  sigoificant  phrase  which 
marks  how  completely  they  spread  over  the  land.  He  calls  them  the 
"  Scottish  Ants."  The' archbishop  of  York,  Thurstan,  an  aged  but  vigimius 
man,  collected  a  large  army  to  resist  the  invaders ;  and  he  made  a  politic 
appeal  to  the  old  English  nationality,  by  calling  out  the  population  vadesr  the 
banners  of  their  Saxon  saints.  The  bishop  of  Durham  waa  the  leader  of 
this  army,  composed  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  and  the  English  archers.  The 
opposing  forces  met  at  Northallerton,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1138.  The 
Anglo-Norman  army  was  gathered  round  a  tall  cross,  raised  on  a  cor,  and 
surrounded  by  the  banners  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  and  Saint  Wilfred,  and  Saint 
John  of  Beverley.  Prom  this  incident  the  bloody  day  of  Northallerton  was 
called  "The  Battle  of  the  Standard."  Hoveden  has  given  an  oration  made 
by  Balph,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  which  he  addresses  the  captains  as  "  Brave 
nobles  of  England,  Normans  by  birth  ; "  and,  pointing  to  the  enemy  who 
Ipiew  not  the  use  of  armoor,  exclaims,  "  Toxir  head  is  covered  with  the 
helmet,  your  breast  with  a  coat  of  mail,  your  legs  with  greaves,  and  your 
whole  body  with  the  shield."  Of  the  Saxon  yeomanry  he  says  nothing. 
Whether  the  oration  be  genuine  or  not,  it  exhibits  the  mode  in  which  the 
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masB  of  the  people  were  regarded  at  that  time.  Thierry  appears  to  consider 
tliat  the  bold  attempt  of  Darid  of  Scotland  was  made  in  reliance  upon  the 
support  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.    But  it  is  perfectly  cleer  that  they  bore 


tlie  brunt  of  the  English  battle ;  and,  whatever  might  he  their  wrongs,  were 
not  dispoaed  to  yield  their  fields  and  houses  to  a  fierce  multitude  who  came 
for  spoil  and  for  possession.  The  Scotch  fought  with  darts  and  long  spears, 
and  attacked  the  solid  maas  of  Nonnana  and  English,  gathered  reimd  the 
standard.  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  made  a  vigorous 
onslaught  with  a  body  of  horse,  composed  of  English  and  Normans  attaclied 
to  hia  fi»ther*a  household.  These  were,  without  doubt,  especial  partisans  of 
the  claim  to  the  English  crown  of  the  ex-empress  Matilda;  and,  as  the 
king  of  Scotland  himself  is  described,  were  "inflamed  with  zeal  forajuat 
cause."  '  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Scottish  array, 
with  the  loss  of  eleven  thousand  men  upon  the  field.  A  peace  was  concluded 
with  King  Stephen  in  the  following  year. 

*  Seott  hu  giTM  >  pictnnoqnB  uconat  of  the  battla  id  hii  "Ttita  of  a  Onndhtber." 
Writing  u  he  often  did,  from  general  impretuioiu^  in  deMrib[iig  the  gallant  charge  of  Prince 
Heni7,  he  itatea  that  he  broke  the  Bngli^  line  "  ae  if  it  had  been  a  spider's  ireb."  Hoveden, 
the  hiibniu  to  vhom  Soott  aUndea,  applies  this  strong  image  to  the  Mattering  of  the  men  of 
Lothian.     "For  the  Almightj  nu  ofiended  at  them,  and  their  atraogtli  «aa  rent  like  ■ 
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The  isBne  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard  might  have  given  rest  In  England, 
if  Stephen  had  understood  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In  1139,  he  engaged  in  a 
(xmtest  more  full  of  peril  than  the  assaults  of  Scotland,  or  the  disturbances  of 


Wnlcf.  Ife  had  heen  successful  against  some  of  the  disaffected  barons.  He 
had  besieged  and  taken  Hereford  Castle  and  Shrewsbury  Castle.  Dover 
Castle  had  surrendered  to  his  queen.  £obert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  kept 
possession  of  the  castles  of  Bristol  and  Leeds ;  and  other  nobles  held  out 
against  him  in  rarious  strong  places.  London  and  some  of  the  larger  towns 
appear  to  have  steadily  clung  to  hia  government.  The  influence  of  the 
Church,  by  which  he  had  been  chiefly  raised  to  sovereignty,  had  supported 
him  during  his  four  years  of  struggle.    But  that  influence  was  now  to  be 

The  rapid  and  steady  growth  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  England,  from 
the  period  of  the  Conquest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristio  of 
that  age.  This  progress  wo  must  steadily  keep  in  view,  if  we  would  rightly 
understand  the  general  condition  of  society.  All  the  great  ofEces  of  the 
Chureh,  with  scarcely  on  exception,  were  filled  by  Nonnana.  The  Conqueror 
sternly  resisted  any  attempts  of  bishops  or  abbots  to  contrel  hia  dvit  govem- 
ment.  The  Bed  King  misapprapriated  their  revenues  in  many  cases. 
Henry  I.  quarreUed  with  Ansdm  about  the  right  of  investiture,  which  tbe 
Pope  decided  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  any  layman  ;  but  Henry  com- 
promised a  difficult  question  with  his  usual  prudence.  Whatever  difficulties 
the  Church  encountered,  during  seventy  years,  and  especially  during  the  whole 
course  of  Henry's  reign,  wealth  flowed  in  upon  the  ecclesiastics,  from  long 
and  noble,  from  burgess  and  socman ;  and  eveiy  imprevement  of  the  countiy 
increased  the  value  of  Church  possessions.  It  was  not  only  from  the  lands  of 
the  crown,  and  the  manors  of  earls,  that  bishoprics  and  monasteries  derived 
their  large  endowments.  Henry  I.  foimded  the  Abbey  of  Beading,  but  the 
"mimus  "  of  Heniy  I.  built  the  prioiy  and  hospital  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
This  "  pleosant-witted  gentleman,"  as  Stow  calls  the  royal  "  mimus  "  (which 
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Percy  interpreta  "  miiutrel "),  having,  accordrng  to  the  legend, "  diverted  the 
palaces  of  princes  with  courtly  mockerieB  and  trifiinge "  for  many  years, 
bethought  himBelf  at  last  of  more  Berious  matters,  and  went  to  do  penance  at 
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^me.  He  retomed  to  London ;  and  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  in  a  part  of 
the  king's  market  of  Smithfield,  which  was  a  filthy  marah  where  the  common 
gallowa  stood,  there  erected  the  priory,  whose  Norman  arches  aa  satisfactorily 
attest  it«  date  as  Henry's  charter.  The  piety  of  a  court  jester  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  science  of  medicine  was  wholly  empirical,  founded  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  schools  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  desire  to 
rtuse  up  splendid  churches,  in  the  place  of  the  dilapidated  Saxon  buildings, 
was  a  passion  with  N'ormnns,  whether  clerks  or  laymen.  Balph  Flambard, 
the  bold  and  unscrupulous  minister  of  William  II.  erected  the  great  priory 
of  Chriatchurcb,  in  his  capacity  of  bishop.  But  he  raised  the  necessary  funds 
with  his  usual  financial  vigour.  He  took  the  revenues  of  the  canons  into  his 
hands,  and  put  the  canons  upon  a  short  allowance  till  the  work  was  completed. 
The  Cistercian  order  of  monks  was  established  in  England  late  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  Their  rule  was  one  of  the  most  severe  mortification  and  of  the 
strictest  discipline.  Their  lives  were  spent  in  labour  and  in  prayer,  and  their 
one  frugal  daily  meal  was  eaten  in  silence.  "Whilst  other  rel^ous  orders  had 
their  splendid  abbeys  amidst  large  communities,  the  Cistercians  humbly 
asked  grants  of  land  in  the  most  solitary  places,  where  the  recluse  could 
meditate  without  interruption  by  his  fellow-men,  amidst  desolate  moors  and 
iQ  the  uncultivated  gorges  of  inaccessible  mountains.  In  such  a  barren 
district,  Walter  L'Esp£e,  who  had  fought  at  Northallerton,  founded  Bdevauk 
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Abbey.  It  wu  "  a  aolitary  place  in  Blakemore,"  in  the  midat  of  hills.  The 
Nonnan  knigbt  had  lost  bia  eon ;  and  here  he  derived  a  holy  comfort  in  seeing 
the  monastic  buildings  rise  under  his  munificent  care,  and  the  waste  lands 
become  fertile  under  the  incessant 
labours  of  the  devoted  monks.  The 
ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey,  and  Melrose 
Abbey.whose  solemn  influences  have 
inspired  the  poets  of  our  own  age 
with  thoughts  akin  to  the  contem- 
plations of  their  Cistercian  founders, 
belong  to  a  later  period  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture;  for  the  dwellings 
of  the  original  monks  have  perished, 
and  the  "broken  arches,"  and 
"  shafted  orieV'  the  "  imagery,"  and 
"  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live 
and  die,"  apeak  of  another  century, 
when  the  Norman  architecture,  like 
the  Norman  character,  was  losing 
its  distinctive  features,  and  becoming 
"Early English."  "We  dwell  a  little 
upon  these  Norman  foundations,  to 
show  how  completely  the  Church 
was  spreading  itself  over  the  land, 
A  ctetnoUa.  ^^^  aaserting  its  influence  in  places 

where  man  had  seldom  trod,  as  well 
as  in  populous  towns,  where  the  great  cathedral  was  crowded  with  earnest 
votaries,  and  the  lessons  of  peace  were  proclaimed  amidst  the  distractions  of 
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unsettled  government,  nnd  the  oppressions  of  lordly  despotism.  Whatflver  was 
the  misery  of  the  country,  the  ordinary  family  ties  still  bound  the  people  to  the 
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murenftl  Cluistian  C^ufcIi,  vhetlier  the  priest  vem  Normu  or  Xnglisli. 
The  new-born  iaftat  waa  dipped  in  the  great  NormaD  font,  u  the  children  of 
the  Confessor's  time  had  been  dipped  in  the  ruder  Saxon.    The  ume  Latin 


office,  nnintelligible  in  words  but  significant  in  its  import,  was  said  and  sung 
when  the  bride  stood  at  the  altar,  and  the  father  was  laid  in  bis  grave.    The 
vemacular   tongae    gradually    melted    into    one 
dialect ;  aud  the  penitent  and  the  confessor  were 
the  first  to  laj  aside  the  great  distinction  of  race 
and  country — ^^^  of  language. 

The  Iforman  prelates  were  men  of  learning 
and  ability,  of  taste  and  magnificence ;  and,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  luxury  and  even  vices  of 
tome  amongst  them,  the  vast  revenues  of  the  great 
sees  were  not  whoEy  devoted  to  worldly  pomp,  but 
were  applied  to  noble  uses.    After  the  lapse  of 

seven  centuries  we  still  tread  with  reverence  those         ■  "".    -  ■■  --  '  -' 
portions  of    our  cathedrals  in  which  the   early  Funi  in  iffley  church. 

Norman  architecture  is  manifest.  There  is  no  English  cathedral  in  which  we 
are  so  completely  impressed  with  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  round-arched 
style,  as  by  Durham.  The  lines  of  Cougreve,  which  Johnson  thought  the  finest 
piece  of  description  in  our  language,  especially  apply  to  such  architecture : — 

"  How  Terennd  ia  the  &ce  of  tbu  toll  pile  ; 
Whaw  ancient  pill&rs  Tear  their  mnrbU  head* 
To  beftr  tlolt  its  ucfaed  and  poDileroiu  roaf| 
B;  its  own  weight  mmle  ited^wt  ftnd  immoveable, 
LDokiig  tranqnillit;.'' 

Durham  Cathedral  was  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Bufus,  and 
the  building  went  on  through  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Canterbury  was  com- 
menced by  Archbishop  Lan&onc,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  was  enlarged 
and  altered  in  varionii  details,  till  it  was  burnt  in  1174.    Some  portions  of  the 
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original  buQding  rem&in.  Socheeter  was  commenced  eleven  j'ears  after  tbe 
Conquest;  and  its  present  nave  is  an  unaltered  part  of  the  original  building. 
Chiclieflter  has  nearl^the  same  date  of  its  commencement;  and  the  building  of 


this  church  was  continued  till  ita  dedication  in  1148.  Norwich  voa  foimded 
in  1004,  and  its  erection  vas  carried  forward  ao  rapidly,  that  in  seren  jcan 
there  were  sixty  monks  here  located.    WiocheBter  ia  one  of  the  earliest  of 
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these  noble  cathedrals ;  but  its  Norman  feature  of  the  round  arch  is  not  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  edifice,  the  original  piers  having  been  re-cased  in 
the  pointed  style,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.     The  dates  ^  these  buildings, 
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BO  grand  in  their  conception,  bo  solid  in  their  execation,  wonld  be  mfficient  of 
themselTCB  to  show  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  Church  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons.  Bat,  during  this  period  of  seven^  7dii  ^^ 
in  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  erection  of  monastic  buildings  WM 
tmirersal  in  England,  as  in  continental  Enrope.  The  Oiuadei  gave  a  most 
powerfiil  impnise  to  the  religioiiB  ferronr.  In  the  enthoBiaem  of  chivaliy, 
vliicli  coYered  many  of  its  enormities  with  outward  acts  of  piety,  towb  were 
frequently  made  hy  wealthy  nobles  that  they  would  depart  for  the  Holy  Wars. 
Bat  sometimes  the  tow  was  inconTesient.  The  lady  of  the  castle  wept  at 
the  almost  cerbun  perils  of  her  lord ;  and  lus  projects  of  ambition  often  kept 
the  lord  at  homo  to  look  after  his  own  especial  interests.  Then  the  tow  to 
wear  the  cross  might  be  commuted  by  the  foundation  of  a  religious  house. 
Death^bed  repentance  for  crimes  of  violence  and  a  licentious  life  increased 
the  mimber  of  these  endowments.  It  has  been  computed  that  three  hundred 
monastic  establishments  were  founded  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II,» 

"We  haTe  briefly  stated  these  few  general  facts  regarding  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  Church  at  this  period,  to 
shoTV  how  important  an  influence  it  must  haTe  exercised  upon  all  questions  of 
gOTemment,  But  its  organisation  was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
s^regate  Trealth  of  the  sees  and  abbeys.  The  English  Chnrch,  during  the 
troaUed  reign  of  Stephen,  had  become  more  completely  under  the  papsl 
dominion  than  at  any  preTious  period  of  its  history.  The  king  attempted, 
raslily  perhaps,  but  honestly,  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  ecclesiastical 
desire  for  supremacy ;  but  from  the  hour  when  he  entered  into  a  contest  with 
bishops  and  synods,  his  reign  became  one  of  kingly  trouble  and  national  misery. 

The  Norman  bishops  not  only  combined  in  their  own  persons  the  fonctiona 
of  the  priest  and  of  the  lawyer,  but  were  ofWn  military  leaders.  As  barons 
they  had  knight-serrice  to  perform ;  and  this  condition  of  their  tenures 
naturally  surrounded  them  with  armed  retainers.  That  this  anomalous 
position  should  have  corrupted  the  ambitious  churchman  into  a  proud  and 
luxurious  lord  was  almost  ineyitable.  The  authority  of  the  crown  might 
have  been  strong  enough  to  repress  the  indiridual  discontent,  or  to  punish 
the  indiridual  treason,  of  these  great  prelates ;  but  erery  one  of  them  was 
doubly  formidable  as  a  member  of  a  confederacy  over  which  a  foreign  head 
claimed  to  preside.  There  were  three  bishops  whoae  intrigues  King  Stephen 
had  especially  to  dread,  tit  the  time  when  an  open  war  for  the  succession  of 
Alatilda  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth.  Boger,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
had  been  promoted  from  the  condition  of  a  parish  priest  at  Caen,  to  be 
chaplain,  secretary,  chancellor,  and  chief  justiciary  of  Henry  I.  He  was 
ina^nimental  in  the  election  of  Stephen  to  the  throne ;  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  extravagant  gifbs,  as  he  had  been  prerioualy  rewarded  by  Henry. 
Stephen  appears  to  have  fostered  his  rapacity,  in  the  conriction  that  his  pride 
would  hare  a  speedier  &11 ;  the  king  often  saying,  "  I  would  give  him  half 
England,  if  he  asked  for  it :  till  the  time  be  ripe,  he  shall  tire  of  asking,'  ere 
I  tire  of  giving,"  f  The  time  was  ripe  in  1139.  The  bishop  had  erected 
castles  at  Devizes,  at  Sherborne,  and  at  Malmesbury.    King  Henry  had 
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pyea  him  the  casUe  of  Satiabuif.  This  lord  of  four  eaatles  hftd  powerful 
suxiliariea  ia  hia  nepheiFB,  the  bishop  of  Lincohi,  and  the  bishop  of  "Eij. 
Aleuuder  of  Lincoln  had  Wilt  the  caetlei  of  Ifework  and  Sleaford,  and  was 
almost  as  poweriul  as  his  nude.  Xn  Ja]^,  1189,  a  great  council  was  held  at 
Oxford;  and  thiUieT  came  these  three  biahopB  vith  military  and  secular 
pomp,  and  with  an  escort  that  became  "  the  wonder  of  all  beholden."  A 
qnarrel  ensued  between  the  retainers  of  the  bishops  and  those  of  Alain,  Earl 
of  Brittany,  about  a  right  to  qoartera ;  and  the  quarrel  went  on  to  a  battle, 
in  which  men  were  elain  on  both  sides.  The  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lin- 
coln were  arrested,  as  breakers  of  the  king's  peace.  The  bishop  of  Ely  fled 
to  his  uncle's  castle  of  Derizes.  The  king,  under  the  advice  of  the  ssgadous 
Earl  MiUent,  resolved  to  dispossess  these  dangerous  prelates  of  their 
fortresses,  which  were  all  finally  surrendered.  "  The  bishops,  humbled  and 
mortified,  and  stripped  of  all  pomp  and  vun-glory,  were  reduced  to  a  simple 
ecdesiaBtical  life,  and  to  the  possessions  belonging  to  them  as  chiuchmen." 
The  contemporary  who  writes  this, — the  author  of  the  "  fiesta  Stephani," — 
although  a  decided  partisan  of  Stephen,  speaks  of  this  event  as  the  result  of 
mad  counsels,  and  a  grievous  sin  that  resembled  the  wickednees  of  the  sons 
of  Eorah  and  of  Saul.  The  great  body  of  the  ecdesiaBtics  were  indignant  at 
what  they  considered  an  offence  to  their  order.  The  bishop  of  "Winchester, 
the  brother  of  Stephen,  had  become  the  pope's  legate  in  England ;  and  he 
summoned  the  king  to  attend  a  synod  at  Winchester.  He  there  produced 
hia  authority  as  legate  &om  Pope  Innocent,  and  denounced  the  arrest  of  the 
bishops  as  a  dreadful  crime.  The  king  had  refused  to  attend  the  council,  but 
he  sent  Alberic  de  Vere, "  a  man  deeply  versed  in  legal  affairs,"  to  represent 
him.  This  advocate  urged  that  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  the  author  of  the 
tumult  at  Oxford ;  that  whenever  Bishop  Itoger  came  to  court,  his  people, 
presuming  on  his  power,  excited  tumults ;  that  the  bishop  secretly  favoured 
the  kill's  enemies,  and  was  ready  to  join  the  party  of  the  empress.  The 
council  was  adjourned ;  but  on  a  subsequent  day  came  the  archbishop  of 
Bouen,  as  the  champion  of  the  king,  and  contended  that  it  was  agunst  the 
canons  that  the  bishops  should  possess  castles ;  and  that  even  if  they  had  the 
right,  they  were  bound  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  vrill  of  the  king,  as  the  times 
were  eventful,  and  the  king  was  bound  to  make  war  for  the  common  aecurity. 
The  archbisbop  of  Bouen  reasoned  aa  a  statesman ;  tiie  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ae  the  pope's  legate.  Some  of  the  bishops  threatened  to  proceed  to 
£ome ;  and  the  king's  advocate  intimated  that  if  they  did  so,  their  return 
might  not  be  so  easy.  Swords  were  at  last  unsheathed.  The  king  and  the 
earli  were  now  in  open  hostility  with  the  legate  and  the  bishops.  Excom- 
munication of  the  king  was  hinted  at;  but  persuasion  was  resorted  ta 
Stephen,  according  to  one  authority,  made  humble  submission,  and  thus 
"abated  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,"  •  If  he  did  submit,  his 
submission  was  too  late.  Within  a  month  Earl  Sobert  and  the  Emptess 
Matilda  were  in  England. 

Matilda  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  landed  at  Arundel,  where  the  widow 
of  Henry  I.  was  dwelling.  They  had  a  very  small  force  to  support  their 
pretensions.  The  earl  crossed  the  country  to  Bristol.  "  All  Ihi^and  was 
Btnu^  with  alarm,  and  men's  minds  were  agitated  in  rarioua  ways.    .Those 
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who  secretly  or  openly  fitvoured  the  inTsdera  were  roosed  to  more  than  mual 
sctinty  agiuiut  the  king,  vhQe  hia  ovu  partisaiiB  were  terrified  u  if  a 
thunder-bolt  had  fallen."  *  Stephen  invested  the  coatle  of  Amndel.  Bu* 
in  the  most  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry  he  permitted  the  emprees  to  pan  out, 
and  to  set  forward  to  join  her  brother  at  Bristol,  under  a  safe  conduct.  In 
1140  the  whole  kingdom  appeora  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  a 
partisan  warfare.  The  barons  in  their  castles  were  making  a  show  of 
"defending  theb  neighbourhoods,  bnt,  more  properly  to  speak,  were  laying 
tbem  waste."  The  legate  and  the  bishops  were  excommunicating  the 
plunderers  of  churches,  but  the  plunderers  laughed  at  their  anathemas. 
Freebooters  came  over  from  Flanders,  not  to  practise  the  industrial  arts  as  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  but  to  take  their  part  in  the  general  pillage.  There 
was  frightful  scarcity  in  the  county,  and  the  ordinary  interchange  of  man 
with  man  was  unsettled  by  the  debasement  of  the  coin.  "  All  things,"  says 
Mahnesbuiy,  "became  venal  in  England  ;  and  churches  and  abbeys  were  no 
longer  secretly  but  even  publicly  exposed  to  sale."  All  things  become  venal, 
under  a  government  too  weak  to  repress  plunder  or  to  punish  corruption. 
The  strong  aim  to  be  rich  by  rapine,  and  the  cunning  by  fraud,  when  the 
confusion  of  a  kingdom  is  grown  so  great  that,  as  is  recorded  of  this  period, 
"  the  neighbour  could  put  no  faith  in  his  nearest  neighbour,  nor  the  fnend  in 
his  friend,  nor  the  brother  in  his  own  brother."  The  demoralisation  of 
anarchy  is  even  more  terrible  than  its  bloodshed. 

The  marches  and  sieges,  the  revolts  and  treacheries  of  this  evil  time,  ore 
occasionally  varied  by  incidents  which  illustrate  the  state  of  socie^.  Bobert 
Fitz-Herbert,  with  ft  detachment  of  the  earl  of  Oloucester's  soldiers,  surprised 
the  castle  of  Devizes,  which  the  king  had  taken  from  the  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Bobert  Fiti-Herbert  varies  the  atrocities  of  his  fellow-barons,  by  rubbing 
his  prisoners  with  honiy,  and  exposing  them  naked  to  the  sun.  But  Bobert, 
having  obtained  Devizes,  refused  to  admit  the  earl  of  Gloucester  to  any 
advantage  of  its  possession,  and  commenced  the  subjection  of  the  neighbour- 
hood on  his  own  account.  Another  crafty  baron,  John  Fitz-Qilbert,  held  the 
castle  of  Marlborough ;  and  Bobert  Fitz-Herbert,  having  an  anxious  desire 
to  be  lord  of  that  castle  also,  endeavouring  to  cajole  Fitz-Oilbert  into  the 
admission  of  his  followers,  went  there  as  a  guest  but  was  detained  as  b 
prisoner.  iTpon  this  the  earl  of  Qloucester  came  in  force  for  revenge  against 
his  treacherous  ally,  Fitz-Herbert,  and  conducting  him  to  Devizes  there 
hanged  him.  The  surprise  of  Lincoln  Castle,  upon  which  the  events  of  1111 
mainly  turned,  is  equaUy  choracteristio  of  the  age.  Bonulf,  earl  of  Chester, 
and  William  de  Soumore,  his  half  brother,  were  avowed  friends  of  King 
Stephen.  But  their  ambition  took  a  new  direction  for  the  support  of  Matilda. 
The  garrison  of  Lincoln  had  no  apprehension  of  a  surprise,  and  were  busy  in 
those  sports  which  hardy  men  enjoy  even  amidst  the  rougher  sport  of  war. 
The  GountesB  of  Chester  and  her  sister-in-law,  with  a  politeness  that  the 
ladiea  of  the  court  of  Louis-le-Qrand  could  not  excel,  paid  a  visit  to  the  wife 
of  the  knight  who  hod  the  defence  of  the  castle.  While  there,  at  this  pleasant 
morning  call, "  talking  and  joking  "  with  the  unsuspecting  matron,  as  Orderious 
relates,  the  earl  of  Chester  came  in,  "  without  his  armour  or  even  his  mantle," 
attended  only  by  three  soldiers.    His  courtesy  was  as  flattering  as  that  of  hiH 
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iMonteM  and  her  firiend.  Bnt  his  men-at-anna  suddenlj  mastered  the 
unprepared  guards,  and  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  Earl  William  and  his 
numerous  followers.  The  earla,  after  this  atrati^m,  held  the  castle  against 
the  king,  who  apeedilj  marched  to  Lincoln.  But  the  earl  of  Chester  con- 
trived to  leave  the  castle,  and  soon  raised  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  vassals. 
The  earl  of  Gloucester  joined  him  with  a  considerable  force,  and  they  togethier 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  besi^ed  citj.  The  battle  of  Lincoln  was 
preceded  by  a  trifling  incident  to  which  the  chroniclers  have  attached 
importance.  It  was  the  feast  of  the  Purification ;  and  at  tl;e  mass  which  was 
oelebrated  at  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  hing  was  holding  a  lighted  taper  in 
his  hand  it  was  suddenly  eitinguished.  "  This  was  an  omen  of  sorrow  to 
the  king,"  says  Hoveden.  But  another  chronicler,  the  author  of  the  "  Gksta 
Stephani,"  t^  us  in  addition,  that  the  wax-candle  was  as  suddenly  relighted; 
and  he  accordingly  arguM  that  this  incident  was  "  a  token  that  for  his  sins  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  but  on  his  repentance,  through  God's  mercy, 
he  should  wonderfully  and  gloriously  recover  it."  The  king  had  been  more 
than  a  month  laying  siege  to  the  castle,  and  his  army  was  encamped  around 
the  city  of  Lincoln.  When  it  was  ascertuned  that  his  enemies  were  at  hand  he 
was  advised  to  raise  the  siege,  and  march  out  to  strengthen  bis  power  by  a 
general  levy.  He  decided  upon  instant  battle.  He  was  then  exhorted 
not  to  fight  on  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Purification.  But  his  courage 
was  greater  than  hia  prudence  or  his  piety.  He  set  forth  to  meet  the 
insurgent  earls.  The  best  knights  were  in  his  army;  but  the  in&ntry  of 
his  rivals  was  far  more  numerous.  Stephen  detached  a  strong  body  of 
borse  and  foot  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  ford  of  the  Trent.  But  Gloucester 
by  an  impetuous  charge  obtained  possession  of  the  ford,  and  the  battle 
became  general.*  The  king's  horsemen  fled.  The  desperate  biavery  of 
Stephen,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle,  have  been  described  by  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  with  singular  animation : — "  King  Stephen,  therefore,  with  his 
infantry,  stood  ^one  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  These  surrounded  the 
royal  troops,  attacking  the  columns  on  all  sides,  as  if  they  were  assaulting 
a  castle.  Then  the  battle  raged  terribly  round  this  cirde ;  helmets  and 
swords  gleamed  as  they  clashed,  and  the  fearful  cries  and  shouts  re-echoed 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  and  city  walla.  The  cavalry,  furiously  charging 
the  royal  column,  slew  some  and  trampled  down  others ;  some  were  made 
prisoners.  No  respite,  no  breathing  time,  was  allowed ;  except  in  the  quarter 
in  which  the  king  himself  had  taken  his  stand,  where  the  assailants  recoiled 
from  the  unmatched  force  of  his  terrible  arm.  The  earl  of  Chester  seeing 
this,  and  envious  of  the  glory  the  king  was  gtuning,  threw  himself  upon  him 
with  the  whole  weight  of  his  men>at>arms.  Even  then  the  king's  courage 
did  not  fail,  but  his  heavy  battle-axe  gleamed  like  lightning,  striking  down 
some,  bearing  back  others.  At  length  it  was  shattered  by  repeated  blows. 
Then  he  drew  his  well-tried  sword,  with  which  he  wrought  wonders,  until 
that,  too,  was  broken.  Perceiving  which,  William  de  Kairos,  a  brave  soldier, 
rushed  on  him,  and  seizing  him  by  his  helmet,  shouted, '  Here,  here,  I  have 
taken  the  king!'    Others  came  to  his  aid,  and  the  king  was  made  prisoner."  t 

*  Ualn««biiT]r'i  Btatoment  tikat  the  «ul  Mid  hii  fallowen  Bwun  acnm  the  nipid  Tran^ 
BirolJoD  b;  ntiiui,  mena  apociTidul. 

+  TheM  inoidsnta  have  be«n  dnmstiwd  b;  Eesta,  is  u  spirited  &«Binn^  priatBd  in 
Hr.  UonrktoD  Miloe^  "  Ijie  of  KttM." 
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A&ec  the  c(q)tuTe  of  king  Stephen,  at  this  brief  but  deciure  battle,  he 
was  kept »  clo%e  prisoner  at  Bristot  Castle.  Then  conmieitced  what  might 
be  called  the  reiga  of  queen  Matilda,  which  lasted  about  eight  mosths.  The 
defeat  of  Stephen  was  the  triumph  of  the  gteaier  ecclesiastics.  On  the 
third  Sunday  in  Lent,  1111,  thrae  was  a  oonference  on  the  plain  in  the  neigh- 
bonrbood  of  Winchester, — a  day  dark  and  rainy,  which  portended  diuBters. 
The  bishop  of  "Winchester  came  forth  from  his  city,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the 
Pope's  legate ;  and  there  Matilda  swore  that  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
and  espeoally  in  the  bestowal  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  she  would  submit  to 
the  Church ;  and  the  bishop  and  his  EOpporters  pledged  their  £uth  to  the 
empress  on  these  conditions.  After  Easter,  a  great  council  was  held  at 
Winchester,  which  the  bishop  called  as  the  Pope's  ricegerent.  The 
unscrupulous  churchman  boldly  came  forward,  and  denounced  bis  brother, 
inviting  the  assembly  to  elect  a  sovereign ;  and,  with  an  amount  of  arrogance 
totally  unprecedented,  thus  asserted  the  notorious  untruth  that  the  right  of 
electing  a  king  of  England  principally  belonged  to  the  clergy :  "  The  case 
was  yesterday  sgitated  before  a  part  of  the  higher  clergy  of  England,  to 
whose  right  it  principally  pertains  to  elect  the  sovereign,  and  also  to  crown 
him.  iWt,  then,  as  is  fitting,  invoking  Ood's  asaiatance,  we  elect  the 
daoghter  of  that  peaceful,  that  glorious,  that  rich,  that  good,  and  in  our 
times  incomparable  king,  as  sovereign  of  England  and  Normandy,  and 
promise  her  fidelity  and  support."  *  The  bishop  then  said  to  the  applauding 
oasembly,  "We  have  despatched  messengers  for  the  Londoners,  who,  &om 
the  importance  of  their  city  in  England  ore  almost  nobles,  as  it  were,  to  meet 
ns  on  this  business."  The  nest  day  the  Londoners  came.  They  nere  sent, 
they  said,  by  their  fraternity  to  entreat  that  their  lord,  the  king,  might  be 
liberated  from  captivity.  The  legate  refused  them,  and  repeated  bis  oration 
Bgainst  hia  brother.  It  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  soothe  the  minds  of 
the  Londoners ;  and  Saint  John's  day  had  arrived  before  they  would  consent 
to  acknowledge  Matilda.  Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  then  submitted  to 
her  government ;  and  she  entered  London  with  great  state.  Her  nature 
seems  to  have  been  rash  and  impenous.  Her  first  act  was  to  demand  subsidies 
of  the  citizens ;  and  when  they  said  that  their  wealth  was  greatly  diminished 
by  the  troubled  state  of  the.kingdom,  she  broke  forth  into  insufferable  rage. 
The  vigilant  queen  of  Stephen,  who  kept  possession  of  Kent,  now  approached 
the  city  with  a  numerous  force ;  and  by  her  envoys  demanded  her  husband's 
freedom.  Of  course  her  demand  was  made  in  vain.  She  then  put  forth  a 
front  of  battle.  Instead  of  being  crowned  at  Westminster  the  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  fled  in  terror ;  for  "  the  whole  city  flew  to  arms  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  which  was  the  signal  for  vrar,  and  all  with  one  accord  rose  upon  the 
countess  [of  Anjou]  and  her  adherents,  as  swarms  of  wasps  issue  from  their 
hives."  t 

William  Fitzstephen,  the  biographer  of  Thonias-&-Becket,  in  his  "Do- 
Bcription  of  London,"  supposed  to  be  written  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Hemy  U.,  aays  of  this  city,  "  ennobled  by  her  men,  ^aced  by  her  anus, 

*  "Ventikla  at  cnnea,  «inun  majori  puto  cleri  Anglue,  ul  eqjns  jm  potJasimAm  ipBUtat 
prindpsm  eligersiidjniilqus  ordiuore." — JUuesbniy  (who  appesn  to  htm  been  pi«*ent  M  (Us 
Comuil), "  Ifadem  Histoij,"  book  iii. 

t  Ada  Stephuu. 
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aod  peopled  by  &  multitude  of  inhabitniitB,"  that  "  in  the  wnra  under  Sing 
Stephen  there  went  out  to  &  muster  of  armed  horsemen,  esteeiged  fit  for  wir, 
twenty  thousand,  and  of  infantry,  sixty  thousand."     In  general,  the  "  Descrip- 
tion of  London  "  appears  trustworthy,  and  in  some  instances  is  supported 
by  other  authorities.     But  this  vast  number  of  fighting  men  must,  unques- 
tionably, be  exaggerated:  unless,  as  Lyttelton  conjectures,  such  a  muster 
included  the  militia  of   Middlesex,  Kent,  and  other  counties  adjacent  to 
London.*   Peter  of  Blois,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  at  forty  thousand.   That  the  citizens  were  trained  to  warlike  eiercises, 
and  that  their  manly  sports  nurtured  them  in  the  hardihood  of  military 
habits,  we  may  well  conclude  &om  !E4tzBtepheu's  account  of  this  commnnitj 
at  a  little  later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are  writing.     To  the  north  of 
the  city  were  pasture  lands,  with  streams  on  whose  banks  the  clack  of  msLny 
mills  was  pleasing  to  the  ear;    and  beyond  was  an  immense  forest,  with 
densely  wooded  thickets,  where  stags,  fallow-deer,  boars,  and  wild  bulla  had 
their  coverts.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  the  dtisens 
had  liberty  to  hunt  through  a  very  extensive  district,  and  hawking  was  also 
amongst  their  free  recreations.    Foot-ball  was  the  favourite  game ;  and  the 
boys  of  the  schools,  and  the  various  guilds  of  craftmen,  had  each  their  ball. 
The  elder  citizens  came  on  horseback  to  see  these  contests  of  the  young  men. 
£very  Sunday  in  I<ent,  a  company  with  lances  and  shields  went  out  to  jouet. 
In  the  Easter  holidays  they  bad  river  tournaments.     During  the  summer  the 
youths    exercised   them- 
selves  in  leaping,  archery, 
wrestling,     atone -throw- 
ing, slinging  javelins,  and 
fighting    with    bucklers. 
When  the   great   marsh 
which  washed  the  walls  of 
the  city  on  the  north  waa 
frozen  over,  sliding,  sledg- 
ing,  and    skating   were 
the     sports    of    crowds. 
Witar^ToumamBnt.  ^hey  had  sham  fights  on 

the  ice,  and  legs  and  arms 
were  sometimes  broken.  "  But,"  says  Fitzstephen,  "youth  is  an  age  eager 
for  glory  and  desirous  of  victory,  and  so  young  men  engage  in  counterfeit 
battles,  that  they  may  conduct  themselves  more  valiantly  in  real  ones.' '  That 
universal  love  of  hardy  sports,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  chatscteristics  of 
England,  and  from  which  we  derive  no  little  of  that  spirit  which  keeps  our 
island. safe,  is  not  of  modem  growth.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  the  education  of  the  people  seven  centuries  ago. 

It  was  this  commimity,  then,  so  brave,  so  energetic,  so  enriched  by 
commerce  above  all  the  other  cities  of  England,  that  resolutely  abided  by  the 
fortunes  of  King  Stephen.  They  had  little  to  dread  from  any  hostile  assaults 
of  the  rival  faction  ;  for  the  city  was  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides  except  to 
the  rivet;  but  on  that  side  it  waa  secure,  d"ter  the  Tower  vraa  built.    The 
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palace  of  "Weetmiiiitor  had  also  a  breutworb  and  bastioiiB.  After  Matilda 
had  taken  her  huty  departure,  the  indignant  Tiondonen  marched  out,  and 
they  BiutBiiied  a  principal  part  in  what  hoB  been  called  "the  rout  ot 
Vincheffter,"  in  which  Eobert,  earl  of  61ouceater,  vos  taken  prisoner.  The 
ex-emprera  escaped  to  SeyiEes.  The  capture  of  the  earl  of  Grloucestei  led 
to  important  results.  A  conrentian  vms  agreed  to  between  the  odharents  of 
each  party  that  the  king  should  be  exchanged  for  the  sorL  Stephen  was 
once  more  "  every  inch  a  king,"    But  still  there  was  no  peace  in  the  land. 

The  bishop  of  Winchester  had  again  changed  his  side.  In  the  hour  ot 
success  the  emjoess  Matilda  had  refused  the  reasonable  request  that  Prince 
Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  should  be  put  in  possesdon  of  his  fother's  earldom 
of  Boulogne.  Malmesbury  says, "  A  misunderatandiug  arose  between  the  legate 
and  the  empress  which  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  melancholy  cause  of 
eTCiy  subsequent  eril  in  England."  The  chief  actors  in  this  extraordiaary  drama 
present  a  curioos  study  of  huQun  character.  Matilda,  restiDg  her  claim  to 
the  throne  upon  her  legitimate  descent  from  Hemy  I.,  who  had  himself 
usurped  the  throne, — pcBsessing  her  father's  courage  and  daring,  with  some 
of  hiB  cruelty, — haughty,  vindictire, — funushes  one  of  the  most  striking 
portraits  of  the  proud  lady  of  the  feudal  period,  who  shrank  from  no  danger 
by  reason  of  her  sex,  but  made  the  homage  of  chivalry  to  woman  a  powerfal 
instrument  for  enforcing  her  absolute  WJIL  The  earl  of  Qloucester,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Matilda,  brave,  steadfast,  of  a  iree  and  generous 
nature,  a  sagacious  counsellor,  a  lover  of  literature,  appears  to  have  lud  few  ot 
the  vices  of  that  age,  and  most  of  its  elevating  qualities.  Of  Stephen  it  has 
been  said,  "  He  deserves  no  other  reproach  than  that  of  having  embraced  the 
oecupation  of  a  captain  of  banditti."  This  appears  rather  a  hursh  judgment 
from  a  philosophical  vniter.*  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  election 
preraled  in  the  choice  of  a  king,  whatever  was  the  hereditary  claim,  and  seeing 
how  welcome  was  the  advent  of  Stephen  when  be  came,  in  1135,  to  avert  the 
dangers  of  the  kingdom,  he  merits  the  title  of  "  a  captain  of  banditti  "  no 
more  than  Harold,  or  William  ike  Conqueror.  After  the  contests  of  rix 
years — the  victories,  the  defeats,  the  hostility  of  the  Church,  his  capture  and 
imprisonment — the  attachment  of  the  people  of  the  great  towns  to  his  person 
and  government  appears  to  have  been  unshaken.  When  he  was  defeated  at 
Lincoln,  and  led  captive  through  the  dty,  "  the  surrounding  multitude  were 
moved  with  pity,  shedding  tears,  and  uttering  cries  of  grief."  t  Ordericua 
says,  "  The  king's  disaster  filled  with  grief  the  clergy  and  monks  and  the 
common  people ;  because  he  was  condescending  and  courteous  to  those  who 
were  good  and  quiet ;  and  if  his  treacherous  nobles  had  allowed  it,  he  would 
have  put  an  end  to  their  rapacious  enterprises,  and  been  a  generous  protector 
and  benevolent  friend  of  the  country."  The  fourth,  and  not  least  remarkable 
personage  of  this  history,  is  Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Pope's 
tc^te.  At  that  period,  when  the  functions  of  churchmui  and  statesman  were 
united,  we  find  this  man  the  chief  instrument  for  securing  the  crown  for  Ids 
brother.  He  subsequently  becomes  the  viceregent  of  the  Papal  See.  Stephen, 
with  more  justice  than  discretion,  is  of  opinion  that  bishops  are  not  doing 
their  duty  when  they  build  castles,  ride  about  in  armour  with  crowds  c^ 
retainers,  and  are  not  at  all  scrupnlons  in  appropriating  some  of  the  booiy  of 
■  Sir  JamM  Haddotoib.  t  AbU  StepIiuL  , 
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s  UwlesB  time.  Prom  tbe  day  when  be  exhibited  hii  hoilalil7  to  Baiting 
biBhops,  the  Pope's  legate  was  his  brother's  deadly  enemy.  Bnt  be  loond 
that  the  rival  whom  he  had  set  up  was  by  no  means  a  pliant  tool  in  his  hands, 
and  he  then  turned  against  Matilda.  When  Stephen  had  ihoken  off  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  loaded  in  Bristol  Castle,  the  bishop  scmmoned  a 
council  at  WestminBter,  on  his  legatine  authority ;  and  there  "by  great  powen 
of  eloquence,  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  odium  of  his  own  conduct;" 
affirming  that  he  had  supported  the  empress,  "not  from  inclination  but 
necessit?."  He  then  "  commanded  on  the  part  of  Clod  and  of  the  Pope,  tii&t 
they  should  strenuously  assist  the  king,  appointed  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  See."  Malmesbury,  who  records  these 
doings,  adds  that  a  layman  sent  &om  the  empress  affirmed  that  "  her  coming 
to  England  hod  been  effected  by  the  legate's  frequent  letters ; "  and  that 
"  her  taking  the  king,  and  holding  him  in  captivity,  had  been  done  principally 
by  his  connivance."  The  reign  of  Stephen  is  not  only  "the  most  perfect 
condensation  of  all  the  ills  of  feudality,"  but  affords  a  stiiking  picture  of  the 
ills  which  befoU  a  people  when  an  ambitious  hierarchy,  swayed  to  and  fro  at 
the  will  of  a  foreign  power,  regards  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as  the  one 
great  object  to  foe  attained,  at  whatever  expense  of  treachery  and  ialsehood, 
of  national  degradation  and  general  suffering. 

In  1142  the  civil  war  is  raging  more  fiercely  tlian  ever.  Matilda  is  at 
Oxford,  a  fortified  city,  protected  by  the  Thames,  by  a  wall,  and  by  an  impreg. 
nable  castle.    Stephen,  with  a  body  of  Toterans,  wades  aciosa  tJio  river,  and 


Oxfcrrd  CutI*.    Fiom  m  tudtot  ptiut 


enters  the  city.    Matilda  and  her  followers  take  refuge  in  the  keep.    For 
three  months  the  king  presses  the  siege,  surrounding  the  fortresa  on  ^1  sides 
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AmiOB  is  appio«climg  to  the  helplesa  gaxnaoa.  It  ii  Uie  OhnitnUH  seunn. 
The  ooustry  in  covered  with  tk  deep  snow.  The  Thames  and  the  tiibidai7 
imn  are  frozen  over.  With  a  taaaH  esoort  Matilda  contriTes  to  Btcapo,  and 
puses  TindiscoTered  thnmgh  the  roTal  poets,  on  a  dark  and  lOent  nigh^  whea 
no  Bonnd  is  heard  bnt  the  clang  of  a  trumpet  or  the  challenge  of  a  sentindi. 
In  the  coune  of  the  night  she  went  to  Abingdon  on  foot,  and  afterwards 
reached  Wallingford  on  horsehack.  The  author  of  the  "  Qesta  Stephani  '* 
expntaeB  his  wonder  at  the  mairellous  escapes  of  this  courageous  woman. 
The  changes  of  her  fortune  are  equaH;-  remarkable.  After  the  flight  from 
Oxford  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  are  again  tncceeefol.  Stephen  is 
beaten  at  Wilton,  and  retreats  precipitately  with  his  military  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  There  is  now  in  the  autumn  of  1142  unirersal  turmoil 
and  desolation.  Many  people  emigrate.  Others  crowd  round  the  sanctuary 
of  the  churches,  and  dwell  there  in  mean  horels.  Famine  is  general,  fields 
are  white  with  ripened  com,  bnt  the  cultivators  have  fled,  and  there  are  none 
to  gather  the  harvest.  Cities  are  deserted  and  depopulated.  Fierce  foreign 
mercenaries,  for  whom  the  barons  hare  no  pay,  pillage  the  iarms  and  the 
monasteries.  The  bishops,  for  the  most  pi^,  rest  supine  amidst  all  this 
storm  of  tyranny.  When  they  rouse  themselves  they  increase  rather  than 
mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford,  has  demanded 
money  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  to  pay  his  troops.  The  bishop  refuses,  and 
Milo  seizes  his  lauds  and  goods.  The  bishop  then  pronounces  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  3Clo  and  bis  adherents,  and  lays  an  interdict  upon 
the  whole  country  subject  to  the  earl's  authority.  We  might  hastily  ttunk 
that  the  solemn  curse  pronounced  agunst  a  nation,  or  a  district,  was  an 
mimeanjng  ceremony,  with  its'  "  bell,  book,  and  candle  "  to  terrify  only  the 


weak-minded.  It  was  one  of  the  most  outrageous  of  the  munerous  ecdM>a»- 
tical  tyrannies.  The  consolations  of  religion  were  eagerly  sooght  for  and 
justly  prized  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  earnestly  believed  that  a 
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bappj  future  would  be  s  reward  for  the  patient  endurance  of  a  AiiBerabie 
present,  Aa  thej  were  admitted  to  the  Holf  Commonion,  they  reM^niaed 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  equality  of  men  before  the  great  Father  of  all. 
Their  marriagei  were  blessed  and  their  funerals  were  h^owed.  Under  an 
interdict  all  the  churches  were  shut  Xo  knell  was  tolled  for  the  dead ;  for 
the  dead  remained  unburied.  No  meny  peals  welcomed  the  bridal  proces- 
aion  J  for  no  couple  could  be  joined  in  wedlock.  The  awe^tncken  mother 
might  have  her  infant  baptised,  and  the  dying  might  receive  extreme  unction. 
But  all  public  offices  of  the  Church  were  luapended.  If  we  imagiim  such 
ft  condition  at  society  in  a  village  devastated  by  fire  and  sword,  we  may 
wonder  how  a  free  goreniment  and  a  Christian  church  hare  er^  grown  up 
amongst  us. 

If  Stephen  had  quietly  possessed  the  throne,  and  his  heir  had  succeeded 
bim,  the  crowns  of  England  and  Normandy  would  have  been  disconnected 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  Qeofirey  of  Anjou,  whilst  bis  duchess  was  in 
England,  bad  become  master  of  Normandy,  and  its  nobles  had  acknowledged 
his  son  Henry  as  their  rightful  duke.  -  The  boy  was  in  England,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Enrl  of  Gloucester,  who  attended  to  his  education.  The 
great  eul  died  in  1147.  For  a  few  years  there  had  been  no  decided  contest 
between  the  forces  of  the  king  and  the  empress.  After  eight  yean  of  terrible 
hostility,  and  of  desperate  adventure,  Matilda  left  the  country.  Stephen 
made  many  efforts  to  control  the  licence  of  the  barons,  bat  with  little  effect. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  another  quarrel  with  the  Church.  Hjb  brother  had 
been  superseded  as  legate  by  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  Pope  who  had  supported  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Theobald  was  Stephen's  enemy,  and  his  hostility  was  rendered  formidable  by 
bis  alliance  with  Bigod,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk.  The  archbishop  excommunicated 
Stephen  and  his  adherents,  and  the  king  was  enforced  to  submission.  In 
1160,  Stephen  having  been  again  reconciled  to  the  Church,  sought  the  recog- 
nition of  his  son  Eustace  as  the  beir  to  the  kingdom.  This  recognition  was 
absolutely  refused  by  ^elu^bbhop,  who  said  that  Stephen  was  regarded  by 
the  piq>al  see  aa  an  usurper.  But  time  was  preparing  a  solution  of  the 
difBculties  of  tho  kingdom.  Henry  of  Anjou  was  grown  into  manhood. 
Bom  in  1133,  he  had  been  knighted  by  his  uncle,  David  of  Scotland,  in  1149. 
His  father  died  in  1151,  and  he  became  not  only  Buke  of  Normandy,  but 
Earl  of  Anjou,  Tonraine,  and  Maine.  In  1152,  he  contracted  a  marriage  of 
ambition  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  of  France,  and  thus  became 
Lord  of  Aquitune  and  Poitou,  which  Eleanor  possessed  in  her  own  right. 
Master  of  all  the  western  coast  of  France,  from  the  Somme  to  the  Pyrenees, 
with  the  exception  of  Brittany,  bis  ambition,  thus  strengthened  by  his  power, 
prepared  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  England  with  better  hopes  than  ever 
waited  on  his  mother's  career.  He  landed  with  a  well-appointed  band  of 
followers  in  1163,  and  besieged  various  castles.  But  no  general  encounter 
took  place.  The  king  and  the  duke  had  a  conference,  without  witnesses, 
across  a  rivulet,  and  this  meeting  prepared  the  way  for  a  final  pacification. 
The  negotiators  were  Henry,  the  bishop,  on  the  one  part,  and  Theobald,  the 
ar(ShI£^>p,  on  the  other.  Finally,  Stephen  led  the  prince  in  solemn  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  "Winchester,  "  and  all  the  great  men  of  the 
realm,  by  the  king's  command,  did  homage,  and  pronounced  the  fealty  due  to 
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their  liege  lord,  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  saving  only  their  nllegiiince  to 
King  Stephen  during  his  life."  *  Stephen's  son  Eustace  had  died  during  the 
aegotiations.  The  troublesome  reign  of  Stephen  was  soon  after  brought  to  a 
close.  He  died  on  the  25th  October,  1154.  His  coustant  and  heroic  queen 
iud  died  three  years  before  him. 

*  Hbhtj  gf  HnutinfdoB. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bmij  II.  crawncd — Eitahliihinciit  of  orier — Pvtntage  of  Beckil — Beoket  cbaoMllor — Chancier 
of  Heniy — ^Beclet  ■mlmmdoT  to  Pnuice — Malcolm  of  SooUaad — Invuioii  of  Walci — Dtaeiiii- 
tioa  of  the  Vslih — Wan  on  the  CoLtinent — fiecket  araHbiihop  of  Canterbu; — Clwnwter  of 
B«i:k«t. 

AiTEB  the  long  troublea  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  it  waa  not  without  hope 
of  a  quiet  future  that  the  people  of  Enghmd  saw  a  young  man  enter  upon 
the  kingly  office  with  an  undisputed  title.  In  those  days 
when  lustory,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  was 
little  more  than  imperfect  tradition,  it  would  still  be 
banded  down  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  that  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  since  the  days  of  King  Ethelred,  the 
succeasion  to  the  throne  had  been  ever  doubtful.  The 
Danish  power  had  snatched  the  crown  from  the  race  of 
Alfred  for  a  third  of  a  century.  It  waa  teetoied  to  the 
ancient  line  for  a  short  period  ;  and  then  came  another 
conquest,  which  had  extinguished  all  chance  of  any  other 
than  a  foreign  rule,  till  time  should  confound  the  distino- 
tions  of  birth  and  language.  But  of  three  successors  of  the  Conqueror  who 
had  ruled  England  for  sizty'SCTen  years,  no  one  had  worn  the  crown  by  a 
clear  hereditary  right.  At  last  one  had  arisen  whose  claim  none  could  dare 
to  contrevcrt.  ThedaughterofHenryl., indeed,  was  alivc.and  had  the  some 
title  to  the  throne  which  she  had  so  strenuously  asserted  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  But  the  convention  with  that  king  established  the  right  of  her  son 
Henry  II.,  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  new  contention.  Henry  waa  in 
Konnandy  when  Stephen  died ;  and  it  was  six  weeks  after  that  deidii  before 
he  arrived  in  England.  He  was  crowned  at  Westmiuster,  on  the  19th  of 
Spcember,  1164, — the  first  king  of  the  Fhmtagenet  race,  which  mled  England 
W  more  than  three  centuries. 


,C~AK>t^[c 
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At  the  tune  of  hii  acceBsion  Heniy  II.  was  twenty-one  jesn  of  age. 
His  reign  extended  orer  thirty^&ve  years.  It  was  a  memorable  period,  in 
which,  although  the  government  was  essentiallf  despotic, 
tliere  was  a  decided  advance  in  the  eqrai  admiuiBtration  of 
juatice,  and  in  the  subjection  of  a  cruel  and  turbulent  , 
aristocracy  to  the  consolidated  power  of  an  energetic  a 
intellectual  Idng.  The  personal  character  of  Heniy  gives  a 
distinctive  colour  to  the  events  of  his  reign,  and  especially 
in  his  great  contest  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power  over  the  ecclesiastical.  The  brilliant  morning  of  his 
life,  compared  with  its  dark  and  stormy  evening,  lends,  also, 
H  dramatic  interest  to  thia  portion  of  our  history.  There  ia 
a  remarkable  unity  in  the  whole  story ;  and  in  following  it  out  in  its  exhibition 
of  individual  passions  and  aspirations,  we  shall  beat  evolve  the  charaoteristica 
of  the  age. 

To  repair  the  evils  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  required  in  the  new  govern- 
ment the  rare  union  of  vigour  and  moderation.     Though  a  young  man  ot 
atrong  passions,  Henry  held  over  them  the  control  of  a  firm  will  and  a 
commanding  intellect.     He  went  steadily  to  his  great  work  of  substituting 
law  and  order  for  violence  and  confusion.  He  expelled  the  foreign  mercenariea 
by  whom  the  people  had  been  grievously  plundered.     He  demolished  tho 
catties  which  had  been  the  hiding-places  of  privileged  robbers.    He  recovered 
those  lands  of  the  crown  which  had  been  improvidently  alienated  by  Stephen. 
ia  abolished  tho  private  mints  which  had  been  as  numerous  as  the  castles, 
and  chumed  the  exclusive  sovereign  right  of  issuing  a  new  coinage.    Much  of 
this  counter  revolution  required  to  be 
effected  by  military  force ;  but  the  ardu- 
ous labour  appeare  to  have  been  carried 
through  with    little    injustice    and    less 
craelty.     He  had  an  able  grand-justiciary 
in  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  the  counsek 
of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

were  those  of  conciliation  and  neace.     Li  *!»«  Fwiny  of  Smrj  ir.   Fran  » gptounoa 
his  own  person  he  attended  vigilantly  to 

theadmiiiifitratioa  of  justice.  "He  did  not  sit  still  in  his  pahu!e,a8  most  other 
Mngs  do,  but  going  over  the  provinces  examined  into  the  actions  of  his  subjects, 
chiefly  forming  hia  judgment  of  those  whom  he  had  appointed  the  judges  of 
othere."  *  The  chancellor  of  Henry,  who  became  the  moat  Influential  of  his 
advisers,  was  Thomas-^Becket. 

Gilbert  Becket  was  a  citizen  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  His 
son  Thomas  wna  bom  there  in  1119.  Bomantic  as  are  the  viciasitudes  of  the 
career  of  thia  extraordinary  man,  there  is  also  a  romance  attached  to  the 
lives  of  his  father  and  mother,  which  monkish  legend  has  embodied  and  sober 
history  has  not  rejected.!    Gilbert  Becket  was  in  the  Holy  Land  after  the 

•  Pater  of  Bloi*. 
t  Ii«d  Campbell,  in  his  "Lives  of  tiia  ChanMllorB,"  ia  indignfint  with  Tomer  and  Thierry 
telling  the  rtorj  of  "Albert,"  which  ha  calls  "  dalading  their  readers."  He  ahonld  hsTe 
inclndad  Hxiiiilosh  amongst  the  daloden.  An  all  Lord  Campbell's  (tones  "  aTiilence  t "  Ua; 
*6  Bik  where  l«id  Campbell  finds  that  "raamg,  honting,  and  hawking  were  amosemeata 
forhiddeB  to  the  80x0111?"     The  Forest  Laws  limited  the  chase  tc  oertua  daaios,   whether 
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first  Ornsade,  vhen  the  pilgrim  might  jounie3r  to  Jerusalem  without  rastnint. 
$ut  Qilbert  in  his  wanderings  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Saracen,  and  was  held 
by  him.  in  long  captiyity.  Hie  miabelieTer  took  a  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
the  Englishman ;  and  the  Emir's  daughter  bore  towards  him  a  tenderer  regard. 
Gilbert  by  her  ud  escaped,  and  returned  to  London.  A  few  years  after, 
in  that  commercial  city,  to  whose  quays  shipa  came  &om  the  East  laden 
with  silks  and  spioea  and  fcankincenge,  a  lady  was  wandering  through  ita 
itreets  and  markets,  who  could  utter  no  intclUgible  words  but  "Londm" 
and  "  Gilbert ; "  and  so  she  moved  on,  a  desolate  stranger,  with  those 
sounds  of  fond  remombiance  only  on  her  lips.  Gilbert  and  the  beontifal 
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oriental  at  last  met.  Sbe  became  Becket's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  &mous 
son.  The  story  is  found  in  Brompton,  one  of  our  early  chroniclers.  Tbs 
character  of  Thomaa-iUBecket  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  he  came 
of  parents  from  whom  he  might  derive  that  union  of  enthusiastic  impulse 
which  belonged  to  a  Syrian  mother,  and  of  unbending  obstinacy  which  was 
the  characteristic  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  father. 

Thomas-^Becket  received  bis  early  education  at  the  Abbey  of  Merton. 
In  the  schools  of  London  he  was  trained  in  that  intellectual  gladiatorship 
which  was  aa  remarkable  sa  the  military  sports  of  the  citisens.  The 
disputations  of  these  schools  have  been  amusingly  described  by  Fitz-Stephen. 
On  festival  days  the  scholars  assembled  in  the  churches,  and  there  contcnided, 
with  logical  precision  or  rhetorical  sophistry.  Like  many  modem  oratot«, 
they  were  "  deemed  clever  according  to  their  fluency  of  speech."  They 
wrangled  about  mood  and  tense ;  aasniled  each  other  with  bitter  epigram  and 
Socratio  wit;  and  spared  not  even  great  person^ea  in  their  scofl^  and 
sarcasms.  To  complete  bis  accomplish ments  young  Becket  went  to  Paris, 
and  there  he  acquired,  what  was   as   important    to  his  advancement  ss 

Ifoniuui  or  Suon  ;  bot  iba  citueiu  of  Loiidoii  hid  thaiT  especial  privilege  of  himliDg-groiuidi, 
•mi,  thsrefore,  Becket  need  not  hare  earned  (he  good  giacce  of  a  Nomiiin  baroa  to  be  aIlos«d 
(0  bimt,  u  Loid  Campbell  b(iiiiate& 
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philosophy  and  diTini^,  a  perfect  mastety  of  the  French  language,  aod  a 
thorough  conquest  of  the  unhappy  EngUsh  accent  which  marked  the  stQl 
deapiBed  Saxon  race.  He  returned  to  England  with  more  chivalrio 
sccomplialunents  than  entirely  befitted  hia  clerical  vocation.  Hia  abilities 
Boon  commanded  attention,  and  he  receired  valuable  benefices  from  Theobald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  became  archdeacon  of  that  diocese.  By  him 
he  was  employed  in  two  difficult  negotiations  at  Borne,  one  of  which  iraa  to 
obtain  a  papal  bull  against  any  bishop  officiating 

at  the  coronation  of  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen.  a     C  ' "      <A, 

When   Heniy  II.   became  king   this  service  ^Q  ■  ^  -^^ 

brought  Becket  into  favour.    He  had  all  the  ^  ^      ^fj 

qualificationB  of  a  courtier — a  fine  person,  a  cul-  .^^h         Hf 

tivated  mind,  a  pleasing  address,  a  disposition 

to  engage  in  the  reveli ^ '"  '       ' '  ' 

nobles  delighted,  and  w 
not  severe  to  shun.  Tha 
of  the  king,  when  he  wei 
and  hawks,  we  may  belli 
to  him  any  disposition 
tiousnesa   in  which   thi 
frequently    indulged. 
he  was  appointed  ehai 
placed  him  ahout  the  kin 
of  his  writs,  and  as  his 
Hoveden,  writing  under 
"The  said  king,  by  the 
Theobald,  archbishop  of 
the  chancellonhip  upon 
Canterbury,  and  be- 
stowed    upon      him 
many  revenues,  both 
ecclesiastical,  and  of 
a  secular  nature,  and 
received  him  so  much 
into  his  esteem  and 
familiarity,      that 
throughout  the  king- 
dom there  was  no  one 
his  equal ;   save  the 
king   alone."     Lord 

Campbell,  with  a  too  ready  acquiescence  is  the  belief  tliat  all  the  Saxons 
were  still  aliens  and  serfs,  says,  "We  may  imagine  the  joy  of  the 
Saxon  race  in  witnessing  his  elevation."  The  biographer  of  the  chancellors, 
who  has  carefully  looked  at  Lyttelton  for  his  account  of  Becket,  passes 
over  the  remarkable  quotation  which  Lyttelton  gives  &om  a  contemporary 
author,  Ailredus)  who  says  that  England  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  "  not  only  a  king,  but  many  bishops  and  abbots,  many  great 
earis  and  noble  knights,  who,  being  descended  both  from  the  Normsn  and 
English  blood,  were  an  honour  to  the  one,  and  a  comfort  to  the  otlm." 
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Had  it  been  otherwise — had  the  Ssxon  rooe  been  oa  jeahnu  of  the  Konnaa  as 
if  ninety  yean  had  made  no  change  in  their  positimi  and  theb  feelings — we 
may  imagine  that  the  elevation  of  a  Saxon  who  had  adopted  the  Norman 
language ;  wore  the  N'orman  dreu ;  eagerly  Bought  all  the  2^onnan  privilegea, 
BB  on  inmate  of  great  honaes,  when  he  was  young ;  and  now  indulged  in  all 
the  Norman  luzuriM  of  delicate  meate  and  rich  wines,  and  displayed  his  gold 
and  silver  veeaela  in  the  eyee  of  earls  and  barona — ^we  may  im^ine  that  his 
countrymen  and  fellow-citis^ui  would  regard  him  aa  an  alien  and  an  upstart, 
rather  than  as  a  representative  of  their  race,  and  an  advocate  ot  their  rights. 
The  ostentation  of  this  &vouTite  of  the  young  king,  if  we  are  to  bdieve 
Fits-Stephen,  was  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Wolsey,  in  a  lat«r  age.  His 
rooms,  after  the  homely  ^shion  which  lasted  for  centuries,  were  covered  with 
clean  straw  and  hay  in  winter,  and  with  clean  rushes  and  boughs  in  summeir. 
But  they  glittered  with  the  rude  magnificence  of  rich  fiimituie,  amidst  which 
the  chancellor  and  his  retainers  moved  in  sumptuous  ^parel,  and  sate  at 
costly  banquets.  These  demonatraiionB  of  wealth  and  hospitality  were 
common  to  many  of  the  privileged  claasee.  But  when  we  are  told  that 
"  many  nobles  and  knights  paid  homage  to  the  chancellor,  which  he  received 
with  a  saving  of  their  allegiance  to  the  king,"  and  "  he  then  maintained  and 
supported  them  as  their  psbron,"  we  may  suspect  Fitz-Stephen  of  a  little  of 
that  exa^eiation  which  tempted  him  to  assign  eighty  thousand  fighting  men 
to  London.  There  is  a  little  inconsistency,  too,  abont  the  relation  of  Becket's 
excessive  tsmiliaritf  with  Henry :  "  Serious  business  being  finiahed,  the  king 
and  be  consorted  as  young  comrades  of  the  same  station — whether  in  the 
palace,  in  church,  in  private  society,  or  in  excursions  on  horseback."  Young 
comrades  they  certainly  were  not.  Hoveden  gives  the  date  1157  as  that  of 
Becket's  elevation  to  the  chancellorship.  Becket  was  then  thirty>eight  years 
of  age — Henry  twenty-four.  Henry  is  recorded  by  Tits-Stephen  to  have 
pulled  Becket's  scarlet  cloak  from  his  bock  to  give  to  a  beggar  in  the  public 
streets.  But  Becket  was  neither  a  young  comrade,  nor  of  the  sune  station  as 
the  author  of  the  practical  Joke.  The  incident  is  related  to  show  the  excessive 
favour  with  which  Becket  was  regarded,  and  how  he  and  the  king  stood  in 
the  relation  of  equal  &iends.  Kings,  even  to  very  recent  times,  have 
indulged  in  this  horse-play  with  their  table  companions.  But  Henry  was  not 
a  man  to  encourage  ludi  dangerous  familiarity.  We  have  a  very  minute 
picture  of  this  king  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  before  he  had  lost  the 
alacrity  of  i^irit  which  was  as  much  a  portion  of  his  nature  as  his  solid 
undOTstandii^  and  inflexible  will.  The  portrut  which  we  subjoin  is  a 
reduced  copy  from  that  of  Peter  of  Blois.  He  is  of  middle  size,  indioed  to 
corpulency,  if  he  had  not  subdued  the  tendency  by  constant  exercise.  His 
head  is  sphericaL  His  hair,  slightly  red,  is  not  scant,  but  it  is  closely  cut, 
and  is  now  touched  with  grey.  His  face  is  lion-like,  and  almoat  square. 
His  round  eyes  are  gentle  in  ku  moods  of  calm,  but  when  he  is  angry 
they  flash  fire.  His  broad  chest  and  brawny  arms  proclaim  his  strength 
and  activity.  His  feet  are  arched,  and  his  shins  like  a  horse's.  His 
ungloved  hands  are  coarse  from  constant  exposure;  and.  hia  legs  are 
bruised  by  the  kicks  of  the  wild  steeds  that  he  rides.  He  stands  on  Im 
teet  &om  morning  to  night,  when  engaged  in  business ;  but  if  his  plans 
require  his  preswce  he  will  make  in  one  day  a  journey  that  would  usually 
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oixapj  four  or  fire  daja,  and  tim  out  the  strongest  num  by  his  excnnioiu. 
His  dre«  a  of  tbe  plainett  charactei'— no  peaked  boots  or  flowing  nuuitlee, 
but  all  tight  and  eerriceable.  Ha  one  is  shrewder  in  council,  readier  in 
speaking,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more  care&l  in  proeperitj',  more 
firm  in  adversity.  His  court  is  a  daily  school,  where  he  constantly  discusses 
bard  qnestions,  and  obtains  knowledge  from  leonied  men.  His  moderation 
in  Bitting  and  drinking  is  habitual.  So  one  is  more  gentle  and  affable  to  the 
poor  and  distressed ;  but  no  one  is  more  OTerbeoring  to  the  proud.  By  the 
csniage  of  himself  like  a  deity,  it  bas  always  been  his  study  to  put  down 
the  insolent,  to  encourage  the  oppressed,  and  to  repress  the  iwellinga  of  pride 
by  oontinnsi  and  deadly  persecution.  If  this  porteait  be  true  to  the  liib,  we 
can  acarcely  reconcile  the  character  of  the  Fkntagenet.with  the  indulgence 
of  those  undignified  freedoms  towards  Becket,  wMch  assume  that  the  king 
bad  DO  Belf-Fospect,  and  had  no  desire  to  nuke  the  ministers  of  his  power 
respected  by  hia  subjects.  Still  less  can  we  leooncdle  that  dharsicter  with  the 
accredited  staries  of  bis  disposition  to  pamper  the  "unbounded  stomach"  of 
his  chanceUor.  Henry  sent  Becket  to  the  court  of  iPrance  to  contract  an 
alliance  of  maniage  with  bis  eldest  ion  and  tbe  daughter  of  the  French  king, 
We  can  understand  bow  Becket  would  naturally  have  been  acoompaaied  by  a 
splendid  retinne,  and  have  the  means  of  making  lavish  gifts.  But,  according 
to  Hts-Stephen,  he  took  with  him  two  hundred  knights  and  nobles,  forming 
his  body-giurd,  with  a  train  amounting  altogether  to  a  thousand  persons — 
mazching  through  the  towns  of  Franoe  with  laden  waggons  and  sumpter 
faoraes,  bearing  coffers  of  money  and  plate,  and  holy  vessels  of  his  ch^el, 
with  the  strange  accompaniments  of  a  monkey  on  eack  hoiae ;  whilst  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  sang  verses,  and  standu^  waved,  and  eaquires  bore 
the  shields  of  tbe  kn^hts,  and  soldiers  and  priests  rode  two  and  two.  All 
this  pomp  appears  to  be  rather  more  for  the  honour  of  the  sovereign's 
representative,  than  a  sovereign  wbo  studied  to  put  down  tbe  insolent  and 
npteas  tbe  swellings  of  pride  would  be  willing  to  encourage.  Henry  himself 
was  a  hater  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  we  doubt  whether  he  would  readily 
have  borne  the  expense  of  this  display  for  the  barren  gratification  of  hearing 
that  the  French  people  exclaimei^  "  How  wonderful  must  be  tbe  King  of 
England  himself,  whose  chancellop  travels  in  such  state."  A  little  later  in 
Beckefs  history  we  find  that  he  raised  a  force  of  seven  hundred  knights  at 
his  own  expense,  and  marched  at  their  bead  to  the  siege  of  Toulouse ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  campaign  we  learn  that  the  chancellor,  beside  seven  hundred 
knights  of  hia  own  fiimily,  had  under  his  command  twelve  hundred  cavaliy, 
whom  he  hod  taken  into  pay,  and  four  thousand  infantry,  for  the  space  of 
forly  days.  In  fire  years,  then,  we  see  an  adventurer,  a  deacon  only  in  the 
Church,  and  therefore  an  ecclesiastic  who  might,  without  offence,  be  a  courtier 
and  a  soldier,  and  indulge  in  the  license  of  courts  and  camps, — we  see  this 
London  citisen  having  earls  to  do  him  homage,  and  knights  to  follow  in  hia  train, 
Bzaggerated  as  all  this  may  be,  a  love  of  display  was  a  part  of  bis  character. 
He  did  everything  for  effect,  at  every  period  of  his  life.  Of  unbounded 
ambition,  of  overbearing  pride,  and  we  will  venture  to  believe  of  very 
doubt&l  honesty,  he  followed  for  eight  years  the  path  of  secular  greatness, 
having  the  confidence  of  the  king  in  his  undoubted  ability,  and  securing  that 
confidence  by  his  agreeable  qualities.    His  predilections  were  not  ia  tbe  least 
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towardji  that  Ctmrch  of  which  he  reoewed  the  rerennee  nlmort  in  tiie  capacity 
of  lay-impropriator.  When  the  bighopi  and  abbots,  who  had  declined  the 
old  penonal  oervice  in  the  field  a>  barons,  refuaed  to  pay  a  commutation-tai, 
Be<^t,  as  chancellor,  enforced  their  submission.  He  then  laughed  at  the 
threat  of  excommunication.  Ha  hod  the  profits  of  his  Church  prefermeuta, 
and  he  cared  for  little  more.  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  Dean  of  Haatings, 
FroTOBt  of  Bererley,  Prebendary  of  many  alalia,  he  bad  an  interest  in  the 
Church ;  but  he  had  little  lore  for  the  esaentiabi  of  religion.  Undaszled  with 
the  power  and  ambition  of  this  man,  we  aa  yet  see  only  the  unsciupnlaua 
&TOurite  of  a  king  who  was  too  wise  long  to  trust  himself  to  farourites. 

The  first  aeven  years  of  Henry's  reign  were  not  without  the  viciasitadea 
of  policy  and  the  difficulties  of  war.  His  contjnental  dominions  made  him  a 
dangerous  rival  to  his  feudal  superior,  the  King  of  France ;  and  he  aimed  at 
the  extension  of  his  power  rather  than  its  concenbntion.  Zformandywas  his, 
by  the  same  right  aa  England.  He  derived  the  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine 
from  his  marriage.  His  father  was  Count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine ; 
and  he  would  have  lawfully  inherited  these  possessions  had  he  not  sworn  that 
be  would  perform  every  article  of  his  father's  will.  One  article  waa  that  he 
should  resign  these  territories  to  his  younger  brother,  Geoflfrey,  should  Henry 
obtain  possession  of  England.  Henry  applied  to  the  Boman  see  to  give  him 
a  dispensation  &om  his  oath,  which  he  eaid  he  had  blindly  taken;  and  the 
obsequious  pontiff  granted  the  formidable  king's  deeii«.  Greo&ty  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied,  and  assembled  on  army ;  but  his  brother  quickly  subjected 
him,  and  gave  him  a  pension  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  his  coronet. 
Henry  did  homage  to  Louis,  of  France,  for  all  these  vast  possesaiona ;  and 
Louis  "had  reason  to  tremble"  whilst  he  received  Henry's  fealty,* 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1167,  the  king,  not  unnaturally,  sought  to 
recover  that  power  which  England  had  lost  to  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  counties  of  Cumberland  and  N^orthumberland  had  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Scottish  crown,  either  as  fiefs  or  by  especial  grant. 
There  was  aa.  oath  in  the  way  of  their  resumption,  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  Henry  when  a  youth  under  the  protection  of  his  great-uncle,  the 
Scottish  king.  But  the  surrender  of  the  northern  counties,  which  Henry 
demanded,  could  not  be  resisted;  and  the  young  king  Malcolm  also  did 
homage  to  Henry  for  Lothian.  This  homage,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  was  done  by  the  Scottish  kings  for  Lothmn,  simply  because  it  had  been  a 
part  or  moiety  of  Northumberland,  ceded  by  Eadulf  Cudel,  a  Saxon  earl  of 
Ij'orthinuberlsnd,  to  Malcolm  II.,  on  condition  of  amity  and  support  in  war, 
for  which,  as  feudal  institutions  gained  ground,  feadal  homage  was  the  natural 
substitute  and  emblem."  f 

But  there  was  a  part  of  the  British  dominions  which  did  not  promise  so 
easy  a  settlement  of  ancient  rivalries  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  Wales, 
during  the  contest  between  Stephen  and  Matilda,  had,  under  brave  chieftains, 
recovered  much  of  its  ancient  territory  from  the  English.  It  was  the  policy 
«f  Henry's  government  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  evil  time  that 
had  interposed  between  the  reign  of  his  grandfather'  and  his  own  occessioD. 
To  aaseit  the  authority  of  England  over  the  Welsh  princes  was  a  part  ot  this 

*  Duuel,  qaoted  in  LytteltoD,  tdI.  iL  p.  316. 
t  "Historj  ot  SootUnd,"  ia  "Larfner'B  Cjdopwdi*,"  toL  L  p.  80.       , 
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polity.  In  1157,  the  king  led  a  powerful  army  into  FUntahire.  He  bad 
previously  Btrengthened  the  Plemirii  colony  of  sturdy  artisanH  in  Pembroke- 
abire,  who  had  maintained  their  gronnd  against  the  Weieih  till  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  When  Henry  marched  into  Korth  Wales,  to  encounter 
the  chief  Owen  Qwynneth,  Owen  waa  encamped  at  Basingwerk.  Henry, 
somewhat  rashly,  entered  a  narrow  and  woody  defile,  called  Eulo,  near  Coles- 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  HolywelL  The  Welsh,  with  all  the  advantage  of  local 
knowledge,  routed  the  king's  forcea.  Henry  then  marched  along  the  coast, 
hut  gained  no  advant^e,  because  "he  was  principally  advised  by  people 
remote  &om  the  marches,  and  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
nativea."  Thus  writes  Cliraldus  de  Bsrri,  called  Ginldus  Gambreneie,  who 
accompanied  Archbiehop  Baldwin  to  preach  the  Crusade  in  Wales,  in  1188, 
and  has  given  ns  a  d^cription  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  Very 
unimportaiit  changes  would  have  been  effected  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  in  thirty  yeaia  after  Henry  II.  went  upon  his  first  expedition ;  and  we 
may  therefore,  with  this  authoril7,  here  take  a  general  view  of  these  inte- 
resting descendants  of  the  early  Britons. 

Oiraldus,  in  his  journey  from  Badnor  through  the  district  between  the 
Wye  and  the  Usk,  sees  lands  abounding  with  grain,  and  well  stored  with 
pastures  and  woods.  There  ore  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers,  and  there  are 
wild  and  domestic  animals.  The  people  are  perpetually  engaged  in  bloody 
confiicts  ;  though  churches  are  numerous.  The  ploughman  sings  to  his  oxen 
ae  they  work,  and  the  maidens  spin  the  thread  and  throw  the  shuttle.  At 
Lanthoni  Abbey  the  monks,  sittmg  in  their  doistera,  look  upon  the  moun- 
tiuns,  with  herds  of  wild  deer  feeding  on  their  summits.  At  Coerleon,  near 
Newport,  he  saw  the  vestiges  of  Boman  architectural  magnificence — temples 
and  theatres,  vaults  and  aqueducts,  and  stoves  contrived  with  wonderful  art. 
Keeping  near  the  coast  from  Llandaff,  the  cavalcade  crossed  the  sands  by  the 
eetoary  of  the  Nith,  which  Giraldus  calls  the  most  dangerous  and  inaccessible 
river  in  South  Wales ;  and  here  his  pack-horse  sank  in  the  quicksands,  but 
wBB  happily  extricated,  without  the  loss  of  the  books  which  he  bore,  Swansea 
then  had  its  castle,  at  which  the  pilgrims  slept ;  but  there  was  no  sound  of 
indostry,  and  the  mineral  riches  of  that  region  lay  hidden*  At  Haverford, 
Giraljus  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Flemings, — a  people  well  versed  in 
commerce  and  woollen  manufactures — a  hardy  race,  equally  fitted  for  the 
plough  or  the  sword — who  inhabited  this  province  of  Bos,  Menorbeer,  a 
amall  village  on  the  coast  between  Tenbigh  and  Pembroke,  the  birth-place  of 
GirslduB,  is  affectionately  described  by  him  as  the  pleasantest  spot  in  Wales. 
Journeying  from  St.  David's  to  Cardigan,  he  records  the  marvels  of  the  Teivi, 
where  the  salmon  leap  up  a  river  cataract,  foiling  from  a  height  equal  to  the 
longest  spear.  But  the  Teivi  has  a  greater  curiosity  in  natural  history.  It  is 
the  only  river  in  Wales,  or  even  in  England,  which  has  beavers.  In  Scotland 
they  are  said  to  be  found,  he  remarks,  in  one  river  only.  His  description  of 
the  beaver's  habits  differs  little  frvm  the  observations  oif  more  accurate  natu* 
ralists.  Merionethshire  is  the  mdest  and  roughest  district  of  all  Wafes ; 
and  here  the  people  display  the  military  attribute  of  North  Wales,  in  throwing 
a  long  lance  with  prodigious  power,  whilst  those  of  the  South  excel  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.  As  he  journeys  on  to  Caernarvon  he  hears  the  woodpecker, 
bat  the  nighting^  is  never  h«Lrd.    Mona  (Anglesea)  contains  three  hundred 
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andfort^-tbreeTillBgei;  and,  though  a  dr^Biid  atony  land,  ia  bo  fertile  in  com, 
M  to  be  called  "  the  mother  of  Wales."  Oroasing  the  Dee  below  Cherter, 
he  proceeda  into  Powjb.  In  thia  district  there  ia  a  breed  of  horses  ot 
remarkahle  fleetnesa,  deriving  their  origin  from  Span^h  boraes  brought 
into  these  parts  by  Bobert  de  Bel&sme,  esrl  of  Shrewsbuiy.  The  archbishop 
and  his  trsin,  having  thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  countiy  by  the  coast  and 
border  lands,  with  little  observstion  of  the  interior,  reach  the  point  firoin 
which  they  aet  out,  having  signed  three  thousand  men  with  the  cross,  well 
skilled  in  the  use  of  arrows  and  lances.  Let  us  glean  a  few  particalara  of 
these  people  from  the  "  Description  of  Wales,"  by  the  suae  writer. 

Ligbt  and  active,  hardy  rather  than  strong,  the  nation  universally  is 
trained  to  ums.  Fleah  ia  conaumed  by  the  people  more  than  bread,  with 
miUc,  cheese,  and  butter.  With  this  pastoral  character,  having  little  agricul- 
ture, they  are  always  ready  for  war;  and  they  have  neither  commerce  nor 
manu&ctnres.  They  fish  with  the  little  wicker  boats  which  they  carry  to 
their  rivers.  Lightly  aimed  with  small  breastplates,  helmets,  and  shields, 
they  attack  their  mailed  foes  with  lance  and  arrow.  They  have  some  cavaliy, 
but  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  compels  the  greater  number  to  fight  on  foot. 
Abstemious  both  in  food  and  drink,  £rugal,  and  capable  of  bearing  great  pri- 
vations, tbey  watch  their  enemiee  through  the  cold  and  stormy  nights,  always 
bent  upon  defence  or  plunder.  Their  hospitality  ia  imiversal;  for  the  houses 
of  all  are  common  to  all.  The  converaation  of  the  young  women,  and  the 
music  of  the  harp,  give  a  charm  to  their  humble  fere ;  and  no  jealousy  inter- 
feres with  the  &eedom  with  which  a  stranger  is  welcomed  by  the  females  of 
the  household.  When  the  evening  meal  is  finished,  a  bed  of  rushes  is  placed 
in  the  side  of  the  room,  and  all  vrithout  distinction  lie  down  to  sleep.  The  men 
and  women  cut  their  hair  close  round  to  the  earn  and  eyes;  and  the  men  shave 
all  their  beard  except  the  whiaken.  Of  their  white  teeth  they  aro  particulaily 
earefuL  They  are  of  an  acute  intellect,  and  excel  in  whatever  studies  they 
pursue.  They  have  three  musical  instruments,  the  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the 
crowd ;  and  their  performances  are  executed  with  such  celerity  and  delicacy 
of  modulation,  that  they  produce  a  perfect  conaonance  &om  tbe  rapidity  ot 
aeemingly  discordant  touches.  Their  barda,  in  their  rhymed  songs,  and  their 
orators,  in  their  set  speeches,  make  use  of  alliteration  in  preference. to  nil 
other  oriiament.  In  their  musical  concerts  they  do  not  sing  in  unison,  but 
in  many  different  parts ;  and  it  is  unusual  to  hear  a  simple  melody  well  song- 
The  beads  of  &milie8  think  it  their  duty  to  amuse  their  guests  by  their  fsce- 
tiousness.  The  higheat,  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the  people,  have  a  remarkable 
boldness  and  confidence  in  speaking  and  answering ;  and  their  natural  warmth 
of  temper  is  distinguished  &om  the  English  coldness  of  disposition.  They 
have  many  soothsayers  amongst  them.  Noble  birth,  and  generons  descent, 
they  esteem  above  all  things.  Sven  the  common  people  retain  genealogy- 
Tbey  revenge  with  vehemence  any  injuries  which  may  tend  to  the  disgrace  of 
their  blood,  whether  an  ancient  or  a  recent  a&ont.  They  are  universsUy 
de^^t,  and  they  show  a  greater  respect  than  other  nations  to  churches  and 
ecclesiastical  persona,  and  especially  revere  relics  of  saints.  Oiraldua,  hsviog 
described  at  mucb  length  the  paridcalars  which  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
British  nation  (for  so  he  calls  the  Welsh),  then  proceeds  to  those  tbn^ 
which  pass  the  line  of  encomium.    The  pei^le,  he  says,  are  inconataut,  «» 
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regardless  of  any  ooren&nt.  They  commit  acts  of  plunder,  not  only  against 
foreigners  and  hostile  nations,  but  gainst  their  own  countrymen.  Sold  is 
their  warlike  onsets,  tfa^  cannot  beacarepulse,  and  trust  to  flight  for  safety; 
but  defeated  one  day,  they  are  ready  to  resume  the  conflict  on  the  next. 
Their  ancient  national  custom  of  dividing  property  amongst  all  the  brothers 
of  a  boose  leads  to  perpetual  contests  for  posseesianB,  and  frequent  fratricides. 
They  constantly  intermarry  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  uniting  themselTes 
to  their  own  people,  presuming  on  their  own  superiority  of  blood  and  family ; 
and  they  rarely  many  without  previous  cohabitation.  Their  churches  have 
almost  as  many  parties  and  parstnis  as  there  are  principal  men  in  the 
parish ;  the  sons,  after  the  decease  of  the  father,  succeed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  not  by  election,  but  by  assumed  hereditary  right.  lUnally,  in  setting 
forth  how  this  people  is  to  be  subdued,  and  preserved  to  the  English  crown, 
Giraldus  says  that  &om  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their  dispositions  they 
will  not,  like  other  nations,  subject  themselveB  to  the  dominion  of  one  lord 
and  king.  How  long  a  time  it  was  before  that  subjection  was  even  imperfectly 
accomplished,  will  he  seen  as  wo  proceed  m  our  narrative.* 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  history,  nor  would  it  add  greatly  to  its 
interest,  to  follow  out  the  n^otiations  and  wars  in  which  the  N^orman 
princes  were  engaged  with  regard  to  their  continental  dominions.  Henry  II., 
having  a  larger  extent  of  territory  to  defend,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to 
acquire  more,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  had  at  this  period  abundant  need 
of  his  talent  and  hjs  energy.  His  pretensions  to  Toulouse  roused  the 
hostility  of  Louis  of  France.  Becket  was  bis  boldest  adviser  in  this  war ;  for 
he  counselled  Henry  to  t^e  Toulouse  by  assault,  and  secure  Louis  as  his 
prisoner.  Hetvy  had  scruples  about  a  direct  attack  on  his  feudal  superior, 
and  resisted  the  dangerous  counsel.  He  went  to  Normandy,  and  then  Becket, 
in  company  with  Henry,  Earl  of  Essex,  stormed  castles  and  fought  battles, 
with  bis  own  hundreds  of  knights  and  thousands  of  mercentoies.  It  would 
foe  difficult  to  say  how  the  people  of  England  were  governed  in  the  absence  of 
the  king  and  Ins  favourite  chancellor,  if  we  placed  implicit  credit  in  the 
common  opinion  that  Becket,  iu  England,  presided  in  the  Aula  Begis,  snper- 
intended  the  domestic  admiaiatration  of  the  kingdom,  was  preceptor  to  the 
king's  sons,  and  altogether  the  great  master-spirit  of  the  govemmeat.  We 
believe  that  he  was  a  most  convenient  inshimient  in  the  hands  of  the 
aagadcus  king — having  one  heart,  and  one  mind,  as  Peter  of  Blois  writes — 
because  the  chancellor  was  wholly  moulded  by  the  inflexible  regal  will,  as 
long  as  he  stood  in  a  position  of  dependence.  Whether  he  partook  Henry's 
pleasures,  assumed  bis  port  and  state  as  an  ambassador,  or  fought  his  battles 
as  a  military  chief,  the  ambitious  deacon  was  still  a  servant,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  subject  to  the  passionate  outbursts  of  a  lord  who  is  described  as  "  a 
lamb  when  in  good  humour,  but  a  lion,  or  worse  than  a  lion,  when  seriously 
angry."  f  The  capridons  eostgj  of  the  king  was  often  most  harassing  to  his 
conrtieia.  He  would  announce  bis  intention  to  take  a  journey  in  three 
days,  and  would  start  the  next  morning  at  day>break,  when  every  one  must 
iFtart  with  him ;  and  therefore  the  good  Feter  of  Blois  thus  prays, — "  Make 

*  We  ix-re  condenMd  tliii  vieir  of  Wales  and  the  WaM  of  Oie  twelfUi  Mntni;  from  dw  two 
'  ilames  of  Oinlda^  truukted  b^  Sir  Bichud  Colt  Houe. 
t  Fstcr  of  Bk^ 
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him  inmr  that  he  ii  a  mnn,  and  let  him  hare  and  practise  the  grace  of  rojral 
bounty  and  kindness  to  tfaoM  who  are  compelled  to  follow  him,  not  from 
ambition  but  from  necessity."  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Becket  would  silently  rebel  under  this  servile  yoke.  But 
wealth  flowed  in  upon  him.  Tn  addition  to  his  vast  pluralities  is  the 
Church,  he  was  warden  of  the  Tower,  and  had  other  lay  offices.  But  the 
time  of  his  life  waa  come  when  the  desire  of  power  is  a  stronger  motire  than 
the  excitement  of  acquiring  riches  or  the  sedoctioa  of  luxurious  gratifications. 
Becket,  in  1162,  was  £3rty>three  years  of  age.  Henry,  upon  the  death  of 
Theobald,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  offered  his  chancellor  the 
primacy.  He,  known  only  in  the  €!hurch  as  a  deacon,  never  having  discharged 
any  clerical  ofGce — a  soldier  more  than  a  priest — one  who  had  devoted  hlra- 
aeU  rather  to  hunting  and  fitlconry  than  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures — (for 
so  runs  a  protost  against  Becket's  appointment) — was  not  exactly  the  man  to 
raise  the  honour  of  a  Church  against  whose  corruptions  that  spirit  of  satire 
which  is  most  dangerous  under  repression  had  already  burst  forth.  There 
was  a  certain  Walter  Mapes  living  in  those  times,  who  is  popularly  known  aa 
the  writer  of  a  drinking-song,  but  who  was  one  of  many  who  from  the  days 
of  Henry  II.  poured  out  his  scholarly  invective  in  bitter  rhymM  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  A  Latin  poem  ascribed  to  "Walter  Mapes,  entitled,  "Apocalypsis 
OoliiB,"  describes  the  Pope  as  a  lion  that  thirsts  after  gold, — the  bishop  as  a 
calf  that  feeds  on  other  men's  pastures, — the  archdeacon  as  an  eagle  that  sees 
afar  off  his  prey, — the  dean  with  the  shape  of  a  man,  but  full  of  fraud  and 
deceit.  The  satires  of  the  days  of  the  Beformation  were  thus  preceded  by 
those  of  the  twelfth  century.*  Did  Becket  oast  off  the  sleewd  cloak  of  the 
gay  courtier,  to  put  on  the  hair-shirt  of  the  penitent  archbishop,  that  he 
might  effect  that  change  in  the  Church  which  in  moderating  her  worldly 
pretensions  would  have  increased  her  spiritual  power  over  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men  f  The  dignity  of  the  primacy  was  forced  upon  Hm,  it  is 
said.  Henry  knew  that  he  had  a  great  battle  to  fight  against  an  authority 
out  of  his  realm  wMch  claimed  to  hdd  in  subjection  the  mightiest  order 
within  his  realm.  The  civil  power,  too,  had  been  gradually  encroached  upon 
by  the  ecclesiastical,  for  nearly  a  century.  The  first  William,  in  separating 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  had  made  a  political  mistake.  In  the 
abuse  of  that  separation,  those  who  belMiged  to  the  priesthood  were  sot 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  for  the  punishment  of  crime.  They  claimed 
to  be  tried  by  their  own  courts,  and  those  courts  were  partial.  The  inequality 
required  adjustment;  and  Becket  was  chosen  as  Henry's  reliable  agent,  to 
bring  the  Church  within  the  bounds  of  its  lawful  authority  and  influence. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  form  an  impartial  judgment 
of  the  men  of  a  past  ^e,  if  we  do  not  wholly  lay  aside  the  tests  which 
we  apply  to  the  motives  and  prindples  of  the  men  of  our  own  age.  Lord 
Campbell,  in  speaking  of  the  sincerity  of  Becket's  devotion  to  the  Church, 
says :  "  Let  us  consider  the' sudden  effect  of  the  touch  of  the  mitre  on  men  of 
honour  in  our  own  time."  How  can  such  a  comparison  in  the  leant  enable 
us  to  understand  the  case  of  Becket  F    A  newly-created  bishop  may  give  a 

■  8m  tbe  ■<  Latin  Foemi  sttribnted  to  Walter  Hftpea,"  pnblulied  b;  tbe  Gundan  Bodtxj. 
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Tote  agftinst  the  minister  who  raised  him,  with  perfect  aatiafoction  to  his  ovn 
CODsdeoce.  But  Becket,  in  accepting  the  primacy,  muat  have  thoroughlf 
known  that  he  must  take  one  of  two  courses— either  to  be  a  moderator 
between  the  State  and  the  Church,  or  to  precipitate  the  Church  into  a  contest 
with  the  State.  Hia  hiographer,  Fitz-Stephen,  relates  that  Becket  thought 
be  should  be  driven,  if  he  accepted  the  primacy,  to  lose  the  king's  &Tour,  or 
to  aacriGce  the  serrice  of  God.  It  ia  aaid  that  the  king's  mother  warned  her 
son  thai  Backet  would  become  a  rival,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
Becket  paused  a  year  before  he  accepted  the  archbishoprie.  What  struggles 
must  that  mind  have  undergone  before  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  that 
dangerous  course  which  his  enthusiasm  uv  before  him !  After  his  electiou 
ud  consecration,  he  resigned  his  office  of  chancellor,  to  the  great  offence  of 
the  king.  Through  that  common  mistake  of  judging  extraordinary  men  and 
actiona  by  a  thniiliiir  itandaid,  an  acute  historian  writes,  "  By  continuing  to 
flatter  the  king's  wishes,  and  by  uniting  in  himself  the  offices  of  chancellor 
and  archbishop,  he  might,  in  all  probability,  havQ  ruled  without  control  both 
in  Church  and  State."  *  What  would  such  a  rule  have  been  to  Becket  ? 
There  were  two  thrones  to  be  filled  in  England,  as  we  venture  to  interpret 
the  views  of  the  opchbishop — the  throne  of  Canterbury  and  the  throne  of 
Westminster.  It  was  not  with  him  a  question  of  revenue,  a  question  of  sclf- 
giatificstioti,  a  question  of  the  beat  management  of  a  mixed  and  subordinate 
power.  He  well  knew  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  should  have 
to  contend.  He  had  a  just  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  nobles  who  wouid 
be  banded  against  him.  But  the  authority  of  the  universal  Church  hod 
already  made  kings  hold  the  Pope's  stirrup  ;  and  Gregory  VII.  bad  excom- 
municated an  emperor  of  Qermany,  and  compelled  him  to  wait  his  pleasure, 
for  three  winter  days,  in  his  outer  courts,  with  all  the  humiliation  of  naked 
feet  and  the  penitent's  woollen  shirt.  What  Pope  Gregory  was  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Pope  Alexander  would  he  in  the  twelfth,  if  Henry  were  coe- 
tumaciouB.  It  was  no  vulgar  ambition  that  precipitated  a  contest  in  which 
the  Soiou  priest  should  def^  the  Norman  king,  and  make  all  Christendom 
look  on  with  wonder  at  his  courage  and  unequalled  self-reliance.  Coleridge 
calls  this  contest  "the  struggle  between  the  men  of  arms  and  of  letters,  in  tho 
pcTEons  of  Henry  and  Be^et."  t  ^he  poetical  critic  suggests  this  as  the 
tuhject  of  a  drama.  But  a  true  historical  play  would  not  marshal  a  fiery  king 
and  an  ignorant  nobility  on  one  side,  and  a  mild  prelate  and  a  learned  cleigy 
on  the  other.  It  would  show  an  almost  unprecedented  battle  between  a 
wise  and  accomplished  statesman,  strong  in  the  possession  of  powers  almost 
despotic,  and  a  most  fearless  and  proud  ecclesiastic,  confident  in  his  own 
intellectual  strength,  and  fortified  by  the  support  of  his  spiritual  superior. 
The  two  great  principles  upon  which  the  worid  was  to  be  governed  had  come 
into  morbil  conflict.  Instead  of  each  moderating  the  other,  and  harmonising 
for  the  common  good.  The  men  of  orma  and  the  men  of  letters  looked  on 
with  fear  and  wonder. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Deportment  ot  Becket  u  Arcbblsh[>p — Stale  of  the  Secular  Lair — Cleriutt  Kxemptioa  from 
Secular  Luif — Conncil  of  Clirendoti — ConatitutionB  of  ClareDdoD — Becket  mraigiiBd  »l 
Korth»mplon — Beoket's  Flight  from  EcgUnd  — Exeommuiiicatioa — PnnUhment  of  Heretiffl 
—Henry  snd  Becket  meet  at  Tonraioe— Beeket  retorne  to  Engluid — His  Marfer  »1 
Canterbnrj — Conseqnencea  of  Becket's  Mardet — The  Shrine  of  Becket. 

Ih  tbe  June  of  1162,  Becliet  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the 
Bufiragan  bishops  and  the  prior  and  monka  of  Cauterbury,  aeeembled  at 
WestmiiiBter.  In  this  proceeding  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  pretence  of 
election ;  for  Henry  had  sent  hia  justiciary  from  Normandy,  to  bear  his  royal 
mandate  for  tHe  elevation  of  big  chancellor  to  the  primacy.  No  cburcbman 
dared  to  raise  an  objection  to  ttiis  arbitrary  command.  One  only,  tbe  bishop 
of  Hereford,  ventured  to  express  his  opinion,  in  eaying  that  tbe  king  had 
worked  a  miracle,  for  be  had  turned  a  layman  and  a  soldier  into  an  archbiahop- 
Becket  was  then,  at  Canterbury,  ordained  a  priest ;  and  afterwards  consecrated 
with  extraordinary  magni£cence.  But  the  mandate  of  Henry  had  worked  a 
more  miraculous  transformation  than  that  deacribed  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
— a  metamorphosis  as  unexpected  by  the  king  as  by  the  church.  The  man 
who  had  displayed  before  the  astonisbed  people  the  most  extravagant  luxury, 
witb  noblea  in  his  train  and  belted  knights  for  his  body-guard,  now  wears  a 
monk's  frock  and  a  hair  cloth  next  his  skin ;  feeds  the  poor  daOy  in  hia 
private  chambers,  waiting  on  them,  and  washing  their  feet ;  entertains  the 
great  in  his  hospitable  holla,  but  allows  no  one  to  sit  at  his  own  table  except 
monks  and  other  ecclesiaatics  j  hears  a  Latin  book  read  aloud,  inatead  of 
listening,  as  was  his  wont,  to  tbe  music  of  the  banquet ;  and  when,  in  the 
holiest  office  of  the  cathedral,  he  kneels  before  the  altar,  weeps  and  groans  sa 
the  moat  afflicted  of  penitents.    The  king  is  astonished  that  Becket  should 
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hare  resigned  the  chaDcellorahip.  He  cornea  to  England,  and  is  met  by  the 
primate  at  Southampton.  Heniy  now  knowa  that  the  predictions  of  his 
mother  were  not  altogether  vain.  He  calls  up  that  lightning  of  his  eyes 
which  Peter  de  Bloia  describes,  and  requires  the  archbishop  to  give  up  his 
archdeacomy,  whicli  he  had  continued,  illegally,  to  retain.  Becket  ia  obliged 
to  jield.     The  old  friendabip  is  gone. 

The  next  jear  the  archbishop,  with  most  of  the  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  proceeik'd  to  a  great  council  at  Tours,  to  meet  Pope  Aleiandep  and 
hia  cardbftls.  It  was  here  determined  that  a  severe  canon  should  he  made 
against  all  who  usurped  the  goods  of  the  Church.  Upon  his  return  to 
Kngland  the  archbishop  demanded  from  several  barons,  and  even  from  the 
crovni,  the  restoration  of  manors  and  castles  which  bad  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  The  claim  of  resumption  went  back  to  the  time  of  William  I.i 
Becket  maintaining  that  no  length  of  possession  could  establish  the  property 
of  the  church  as  a  lay  fee.  Henry  was  not  deterred,  by  this  spirit  in  bim 
who  bad  been  the  creature  of  his  bounty,  and  upon  whom  be  had  reckoned  as 
the  most  effective  minister  of  his  will,  from  proceeding  in  a  course  which  he 
knew  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  his  people. 

The  separation  of  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  had  made  an  important  revolution 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  That  great  innovation  was  announced  by 
William  as  having  been  made  in  the  common  council  with  the  advice  of  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  and  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom.* 
From  the  period  of  this  separation,  the  administration  of  civil  justice  had 
been  gradually  becoming  more  essentially  connected  with  the  kingly  office ; 
whilst  under  the  Saxons  no  man  was  to  apply  to  the  king  in  any  suit,  unless 
be  at  home  might  not  be  law>warthy,  or  could  not  obtain  Uw.  By  "  at  home" 
was  meant  the  local  courts,  whether  of  the  manor  or  the  county.  The  Curia 
Segis, — the  Court  of  King's  Bench, — is  held  to  have  been  "  confirmed  aod 
fully  established  by  Henry  II.,  if  not  originally  instituted  by  that  prince."  t 
There  were  itinerant  justices  of  aasize,  with  occasional  commissione,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. ;  but  in  the  22nd  year  of  Henry  IL  they  regularly 
went  their  drcuits.  When  this  active  and  sagacious  king  had  been  on  the 
throne  ten  years,  he  bad,  in  a  great  degree,  brought  all  hit  lay  subjects  under 
the  equal  rule  of  the  laws.  The  country  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
miseries  of  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  the  people  were  increasing  in  numbers  as 
their  profitable  industry  also  increased.  The  old  Saxon  principle  of  "  bot," 
or  pecuniary  compensation  for  crime,  bad,  for  the  most  part,  been  superseded 
by  criminal  laws,  administered  vith  stem  severity.  At  this  period.  Trial  by 
Jury, — although  the  duties  of  a  juror  were,  in  many  respects,  different  from 
those  of  modem  times, — was  coming  into  general  use ;  and  in  1176  a  precise 
enactnient  established  the  jury  as  the  usual  mode  o£  trial :  "  The  justices, 
who  represented  the  king's  person,  were  to  make  inquiry  by'  the  oaths  of 
twelve  knights,  or  other  lawful  men,  of  each  hundred,  tc^tber  with  the  four 
men  from  each  township,  of  all  murders,  robberies,  and  thefts,  and  of  all  who 
bad  harboured  such  offenders,  since  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne.''^ 
Bat  these  twelve  knights,  or  other  lawful  men,  were  not  before  the  king's 

t  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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justices  to  decide  upoa  the  credibility  of  evidence,  or  to  hear  questions  of 
law  and  feet  discuaaed  and  argued.     They  were  often  called  "  recognitors." 
They  were   eSBentinlly  witnesses.      Mr.   Hallam,    speaking  of  the  learned 
investigations  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave  on  this  question,  says,  "  This  theory  is 
sustained  by  a  great  display  of  erudition,  which  fully  establishes  that  the 
jurors  had  such  a  knowledge,  however  acquired,  of  the  facts,  aa  enabled  them 
to  render  a  verdict  without  hearing  any  other  testimony  in  open  court  than 
that  of  the  parties  tliemselveB, 
fortified,  if  it  might  be,  bv 
writteu  documents  adduced.*" 
Mr.  HaUam  points  out  that 
several  instances  of  recogni- 
tion— that  is,  of  jurors  finding 
facts  of  their  own  knowledge — 
occur  in  the  "  Chronicle   of 
Jocelin  of  Brakelond."    We 
give    one  instance,  in  1191, 
upon  a  question  whether  cer- 
tun  land«  were  the  frank  fee 
of  the  church  or  not :  "  And 
when  there  was  Bummoned  an 
inquest  of  twelve  knights  to 
make  inquest  in  the  king's 
court,  the  inquest  was  taken 
in  the  court  of  the  abbot  of 
Harlow,    by  the    licence    of 
Banulf  de  Glauville ;  and  the 
i-ecognitors   swore  that  they 
never  knew  that  land  at  any 
time  to  be  separated  from  the 
church,"  t    It  is  unneceasan- 
'  to  pursue  this  subject  to  show, 
°  at  this  point  of  our  historj'. 
how  the  administration  of  jus- 
TowBT  Dury,  tice,  erimiual  and  civil,  was 

undergoing  many  important 
changes  connected  with  the  changes  of  society,  and  was  approaching,  by  gradual 
steps,  to  that  state  in  which  the  "  inquest  by  the  country  "  became  the  great 
safeguard  of  life  and  property.  Mr.  HallaJn  has  truly  said,  "  In  its  rudest 
and  most  imperfect  form,  the  trial  by  a  sworn  inquest  was  far  superior  to  the 
impious  superstition  of  ordeals,  the  hardly  less  preposterous  and  unequal  duel, 
the  unjust  deference  to  power  in  compurgation,  when  the  oath  of  one  thane 
counterbalanced  those  of  six  ceorls,  and  even  to  the  Iree-spirited  but 
tumultuous  and  unenlightened  decisions  of  the  hundred  or  the  county."  £ 
That  the  recognitors  were  generally  very  ignorant,  and  too  frequently 
corrupt,  was  unavoidable,  in  an  age  when  knowledge  waa  chiefly  confined  to 
•  "  Middle  Agee,"  »<iL  U.  p.  BBS  ;  ed.  18M. 

t  The  origins]  of  this  Latin  Chroniota  of  th«  Konk  of  Bntf  WM  p«Uilhed  l?  tbl  GU«E 

Soaety,  and  is  translated  bj  T.  B.  Tomlini,  Kan. 
t  "Middle  Ages,"  tdI.  iL  p.  IDG. 
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the  dergy,  and  oatha,  as  we  hnve  often  aeen,  were  held  of  light  account.  Jocelin 
de  Brakelond  gives  a  curioua  instance.  Five  knights  cune  to  the  abbot  of 
B1117,  having  been  aummoned  upon  an  ini^uest  respecting  an  advowfloD,  and 
"  tempting  the  abbot,"  asked  what  it  woa  they  ought  to  iwear.  But  the 
abbot  would  neither  give,  nor  promise  them  anythinR,  but  said, — "  "When  the 
oath  shall  be  administered,  declare  the  right  according  to  your  consdences." 
The  honest  abbot  of  course  tost  his  suit. 

We  have  thus  indicated,  without  attempting  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate 
examination  of  controverted  points,  the  general  state  of  the  English  secular 
kw  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  We  have  done  so  to  show  that,  however 
imperfect  were  the  secnrities  against  the  escape  of  the  guilty  or  the  oppression 
of  the  innocent,  justice  was  systematically  administered  under  the  royal 
authority  ;  and  that  the  barharoua  violence  of  the  early  days  of  feudal  tenures 
wsa  passing  rapidly  away.  The  position  of  the  Church  presented  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  equal  administration  of  the  laws.  The  clergy  claimed  an 
exemption  irom  all  secular  judicature.  Whilst  the  murderer  and  the  robber 
were  punished  with  death  if  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  crown,  the  vilest 
offender,  if  a  clerk,  escaped  the  eitreme  penalty  of  his  offence,  and  was  often 
&eed  &om  all  consequences  except  that  of  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
number  of  persons  in  holy  orders  vaa  enormous.  The  vast  extension  of 
religious  bouses,  and  the  general  increase  of  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Church  even  to  the  3azon  serf;  and  to  many 
the  profession  of  a  clerk,  if  it  brought  no  endowment  or  regular  provision, 
offered  a  Becority  against  want  in  the  alms  of  the  pious,  and  a  protection 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  lay-barons.  Called  upon  for  knight-service, 
the  bishops  and  abbots  had  men  in  their  retinues  who  were  half-priest  and 
half-soldier  ;  and  whose  habits  of  life  had  little  of  the  purity  and  peacefulnen 
that  belonged  to  the  more  educated  and  better  principled  of  the  order.  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  the  first  years  of  Henry  II.  there  were  reckoned 
nearly  one  hundred  homicides  that  had  been  perpetrated  by  priests  then 
Hving.  After  the  appointment  of  Becket  to  the  primacy,  a  priest  of  Worces- 
tershire committed  the  infamous  crime  of  murdering  a  Cither,  that  he  might 
be  undisturbed  in  a  guilty  intercourse  with  his  daughter.  Even  such  a  crime 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances  of  atrocity,  have  been  punished  with 
death  in  the  church-tribunals.  This  offender  was  required  to  be  delivered  up 
for  trial  in  the  king's  courts.  Becket  interposed  the  shield  of  the  Chur^ 
between  the  crimintd  and  the  outraged  laws ;  and  passed  upon  him  a  sentence 
of  degradation  only,  contending  that  the  degraded  priest  could  not  be  a 
second  time  brought  to  trial  for  the  same  offence.  Henry  called  on  assembly 
of  prelates  at  Westminster,  and  earnestly  asserted  the  public  necessity  of 
patting  an  end  to  such  hideous  compromises  as  the  archbishop  had  main- 
tained. He  asked  them,  "  whether  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  P"  The  reply,  framed  by  liecket,  was  that 
they  would  observe  them  "  saving  the  privileges  of  their  order."  The  king 
was  indignant ;  and  immediately  deprived  the  archbishop  of  the  tempoml 
appointments  which  he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  Borne  of  the 
friends  of  Becket  counselled  his  submission ;  but  be  said  that  if  an  angel 
should  come  from  heaven,  and  advise  him  to  abandon  the  saving  clsuse,  he 
would  anathematise  him,     Yet  the  passionate  man,  at  the  instance,  it  u 
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stated,  of  the  pope's  Blmoner,  ultim&tely  went  to  the  king  and  gsre  his 
unconditional  aseent  to  tbe  demand.  But  Henry  required  a  more  fonnal 
BBsertion  of  the  principle  which  be  maintained,  of  the  equality  of  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  before  the  law,  than  he  could  obtain  icooi  the  personal  eubnus- 
aion  of  the  dangerous  arcbbiBhop.  He  called  a  great  coundl  at  Clarendon, 
near  Salisbury ;  and  thither  came  the  eminent  men  of  the  realm,  whether 
lay  or  eccleaiastic,  who  ordinarily  sat  with  the  king  in  this  incipient  parlia- 
ment. A  series  of  peaolutions  were  propoaed  which  have  since  been  known 
as  "  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon."  These,  when  passed,  were  essentially 
a  statute,  and  had  the  force  of  law.  They  were  earnestly  debated  for  three 
days ;  and  were  ultimately  carried,  even  with  tbe  consent  of  Becket.  That 
some  force  was  used  to  compel  his  submission  is  unquestionable.  We  are 
scarcely,  in  our  times,  in  a  temper  to  judge  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular clausra  to  which  the  archbishop,  feeling  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
asaertor  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  might  honestly  object.  Taken  altoge- 
ther, they  were  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  home,  as 
well  as  upon  the  interference  of  the  papal  aee  with  the  affairs  of  the  English 
Church.  The  preamble  to  the  "Constitutions"  declares  that  they  were  a 
record  and  recognition  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  which  ought  to  be 
obaerred  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  statute,  the  great  point  of  contest, — that 
of  clerical  exemption  irom  the  secular  arm, — was  thus  decided :  "  Ecclesiastics 
arraigned  and  accused  of  any  matter,  being  summoned  by  the  king's  justiciary, 
shall  corns  into  his  court,  to  answer  there,  concerning  that  which  it  shall 
appear  to  the  king's  court  is  cognisable  there ;  and  shali  answer  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  concerning  that  which  it  shall  appear  ia  cognisable  there  ;  bo 
that  the  king's  justiciary  shall  send  to  the  court  of  holy  Church,  to  see  in 
what  manner  the  cause  shall  be  tried  there :  and  if  au  ecclesiastic  shall  be 
couricted,  or  confess  his  crime,  tbe  Church  ought  not  any  longer  to  give  him 
protection."  *  Pleas  of  debt,  also,  whether  they  were  due  by  faith  solemnly- 
piedged,  or  without  faith  so  pledged,  were  t«  belong  to  the  king's  judicature. 
Bights  of  advowaon,  and  questions  of  the  tenure  of  property  between  eccle- 
siastic and  layman,  were  to  be  heard  before  the  king's  justice  and  twelve 
lawM  men.  These  were  the  most  important  conditions  that  related  to  the 
great  questions  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  were  interested.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  the  opposition  of  a  strong  and  cultivated  mind  like 
that  of  Becket  to  such  reasonable  propositions,  if  we  did  not  consider  how 
zealoualy  men,  in  times  of  more  eatabliahed  principles,  will  battle  for  points 
in  which  the  interests  of  their  order,  as  well  as  their  personal  pride,  are 
involved.  Equally  reasonable  appears  the  clause  that  no  dignified  eccleaiastic 
should  leave  the  realm  without  licence  of  the  king,  who  might  demand  security 
that  he  would  not  procure  any  evil  to  the  crown  or  kingdom.  !Nor  are  those 
unreasonable  which  regulate  the  excommunication  of  the  king's  chief  tenants 
or  officers.  The  clauses  which  enabled  the  king  to  send  for  the  principal 
clergy  of  a  Church,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  bishopric  or  abbacy,  and,  with  the 
advice  of  such  prelates  aa  he  should  choose,  should  give  his  assent  or  otheiw 
wise  to  the  election,  and  receive  homage,  was  a  distinct  assertion  of  the 

*  It  ii  UBgalar  Uut  Lord  C&mpbell  shonld  mis-atBte  thia  Tcll-lnown  cUnae,— vhiob,  •> 
Ur.  Hallua  tnlj  aya,  "  ii  geatt;  eipnnod," — lij  Tigoel^  njio;  of  the  ConstitntionB,  "tbej 
prsride  iitt  derki  MDiiaed  af  my  eame  Bhoold  be  tiied  in  the  king*!  conrta." 
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principle  for  wMcb  Henrf  I.  hod  contended  against  Anselm ;  aai  we  may 
believe  that  the  prelates  who  regarded  the  pope  as  their  spiritual  head  would 
he  indignant  at  such  a  claim.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Henry's  suhsequent  ahandon* 
ment  of  some  of  the  eoactments  of  the  Council  of  Clarendon,  we  have  distinct 
eridence  that  his  consent  to  the  election  of  the  great  ecclesiastics  was  no  idle 
ssaertioii  of  authority.  We  turn,  to  the  "  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond," 
and  reftd  how  the  prior  of  Saint  Edmundahury,  with  twelve  of  his  brethren, 
stood  before  Henry  II.  at  "Waltham,  in  1182,  who  commanded  that  they 
should  nominate  three  members  of  the  convent,  aa  candidates  for  the  election ; 
and  afterwards  that  they  should  nominate  three  members  of  other  convents ; 
as  well  as  three  more  of  their  own.  Then  the  lists  were  gradually  reduced  to 
two  of  Sunt  Edmund's,  the  prior  and  Sampson.  After  much  hesitation,  the 
bishop  of  "Winchester  saw  that  the  good  fathers  preferred  the  active  and 
clerer  sabBScrist,  to  the  somewhat  indolent  prior.  "  Sampson  was  then  named 
to  the  king,  and,  after  a  brief  consult  with  those  about  him,  we  all  of  us  were 
called  in  ;  then  the  king  said, '  Te  present  to  me  Sampson — I  know  him  not ; 
bad  ye  presented  to  roe  your  prior,  I  should  have  accepted  bim,  because  I 
have  known  and  am  well  acquainted  with  him :  but  now  I  will  do  as  you 
desire.  Take  heed  to  yourselves  :  by  the  very  eye  of  God,  if  ye  act  unwor- 
thily, I  shall  call  you  to  severe  account.'  And  he  inquired  of  the  prior, 
whether  he  assented  to  this  choice,  and  agreed  thereto  ;  who  replied,  that  he 
was  well  content  it  should  be  so,  and  that  Sampson  was  much  more  worthy 
of  the  dignity,  Sampson  being  thus  chosen,  and  falling  down  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  kissing  him,  hastily  arose,  and  forthwith  went  towards  the  altar, 
singing, '  Miserere  mei  Dominus,'  together  with  his  brethren,  erect  in  gait,  and 
with  unmoved  countenance.  The  king  observing  this,  said  to  the  bystanders, 
*  By  the  eyes  of  God,  this  one  that  is  chosen  seems  to  himself  worthy  of 
beeping  the  abbacy.'  "  • 

The  great  questions  at  issue  in  the  memorable  controversy  connected  with 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  however 
absorbing  may  be  our  interest  in  the  personal  conflict  between  Henry  and 
Secket.  On  one  side  was  an  energetic,  determined,  and  sagacious  king,  bent 
npon  establishing  the  regal  authority  without  respect  of  persoqe,  and  enforcing 
this  authority  by  an  assertion  of  absolute  power,  founded,  in  reality,  upon 
physical  force.  On  the  other  side  was  a  primate,  endued  with  surpassing 
ability,  of  a  temper  as  unbending  as  that  of  the  king,  and  resolved  to  establish 
the  domination  of  the  Church  over  the  secular  power.  The  contest  was  not  so 
unequal  as  it  at  first  appears.  Becket  ran  the  risk  of  being  struck  down  by 
some  outbreak  of  rage  on  the  part  of  the  king,  or  by  some  tumultuous  assault 
of  the  men  at  arms,  who  were  leagued  against  him.  The  vacillation  which 
first  induced  him  to  accept  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  then  to  with- 
hold his  seal  from  them,  was  a  natural  result  of  the  alternations  of  confidence 
and  alarm.  So  was  his  subsequent  oath  to  observe  them,  and  then  his  self- 
imposed  penance  for  having  taken  that  oath.  The  Constitutions  were  sent 
to  the  pope  for  confirmation,  and  Alexander  refused  his  consent  to  ratify 
them.  Then  began  a  course  of  determined  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
archbiahop  that  appeared  to  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  compromise.    He  twice 
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cudeaToured  to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  was  intercepted.  Henry  saw  him 
lifter  this  attempt,  and  quietly  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  same  land  could 
not  contain  tliem  both.  Becket,  returning  to  his  see,  then  boldly  set  abont 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  statute  he  bad  consented  to  pass.  He  waa  amigDed 
as  a  trnitor,  at  North  am  ptoa,  and  being  held  as  guilty,  his  possessions  were 
decreed  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy,  which  means  that  the  king  had  absolute 


power  over  them.  Henry  appears  to  have  acted  with  little  magDanimity,  and 
to  have  resolved  upon  his  ruin,  by  raising  eitrttvagant  demands  upon  him 
connected  with  his  period  of  favour  oa  chancellor.  The  heroic  attitude  of 
this  extraordinary  man  now  claims  our  wonder  and  almost  onr  admiration. 
Having  preached  at  the  morning  service  from  the  text,  "  Princes  sat  and 
apake  against  me,"  be  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  king's  palace,  bearing 
the  archiepiscop^  cross  in  his  own  hands.  As  the  primate  entered  the  king's 
hall  in  this  nnusual  pomp,  the  king  retired ;  and  there  he  sat,  with  a  few  of 
the  humbler  clergy  only  around  him,  whilst  the  bishops  and  nobles  had 
followed  the  sovereign.  Henry  was  in  great  anger ;  and  the  bishop  of  Eieter 
came  out,  and  throwing  himself  on  bis  knees  before  Becket,  besought  him  to 
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hare  pity  on  himaelf,  and  upon  hia  brethren.  Hia  answer  was,  "  Fly,  then, 
ihou  c&nat  not  understand  the  things  that  are  of  God."  The  hishopa  then 
came  out,  and  renounced  their  obedience  to  him,  on  the  score  that  he  had 
Bwom  falsely  to  observe  the  Constitutions,  and  bad  then  resisted  them,  and 
broken  his  fedty.  "  I  bear  what  ye  eay,"  was  his  only  reply.  The  barona 
then  pronounced  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  againat  him,  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  came  into  the  Hall  to  read  the  sentence.  The  archbishop  inter- 
rupted him  with,  "Sir  earl,  hear  you  first;"  and  then,  after  a  defence  of 
Mmaelf,  concluded  by  disclaiming  the  king's  judgment,  and  that  of  the  peers, 
"  being  only  to  be  judged,  under  GJod,  by  our  lord  the  pope."  He  then  dted 
the  bishops,  who,  he  said,  had  chosen  to  obey  men  rather  than  God,  to  appear 
before  the  presence  of  the  pope.  As  he  rose  to  depart,  some  called  him 
traitor.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the  warrior  was  roused,  and  he  eiclwmed,  "  If 
my  holy  office  did  not  forbid  it,  I  would  make  answer  with  my  sword."  And 
BO  Becket  went  out  of  the  king's  hall  into  the  outer  court ;  but  the  gates 
were  closed.  Hia  seirants  then  thought  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  bis 
enemies,  and  that  be  would  he  held  a  prisoner.  The  minute  chronicler, 
having  told  ub  that  the  Almighty  delivered  bim,  odds,  "For  Peter  de 
Uunctorio,  one  of  hia  servants,  espied  a  number  of  keys  hanging  on  a  nail 
near  the  gate,  and  taking  them  down,  opened  it,  tho  king's  porters  standing 
by,  and  uttering  not  a  word."*  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  with  crowds 
foDowing  him ;  and,  to  close  this  extraordinaiy  day,  he  sent  out  his  people  to 
gather  the  paupers  and  wayihrerB  to  come  into  the  house  where  he  abode, 
there  to  feast  and  make  merry.  But  in  the  dead  of  the  night  he  left  the 
town,  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  with  only  two  attendants.  One  of  them, 
Herbert  de  Hoseham,  left  an  account  of  this  flight.  They  rode  to  Lincoln, 
and  then  went  by  water  to  a  hermitage  in  the  fens.  Onwards  they  travelled 
on  foot  to  Estrey,  near  Canterbury,  where  Becket  woa  concealed  by  a  priest. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  they  embarked  in  a  small  fishing-boat  at  Sandwich, 
and  were  set  on  shore  near  Gravelinea.  His  escape  was  a  very  donbtfVtl 
issue  of  his  flight,  for  Henry  had  given  orders  that  all  the  sea-ports  should  be 
watched.  After  some  adventures,  nnder  the  name  of  Friar  Christian,  he 
finaQy  passed  &om  the  territories  of  the  court  of  Flanders  into  France; 
and  vras  at  length  luxuriously  estabhshed,  by  the  influence  of  the  pope,  in  the 
abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  Burgundy,  after  an  interview  with  the  pontiff  at  Sena. 
Henry  pursued  his  ancient  iriend  with  a  miserable  revenge,  by  banishing  all 
those  who  were  connected  with  him  by  any  ties,  either  of  blood  or  affection. 
The  expatriated  prelate  vras  leea  subdued,  than  even  in  the  early  days  of  this 
great  contest.  In  1166  he  proceeded  &om  Pontigny  to  Teielay,  near 
Auxerre;  and,  on  the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  mounting  tite  pulpit, 
denounced  all  those  whom  he  called  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Then,  the 
beUa  tolled,  the  crosses  were  inverted,  the  priests  stood  aroimd  with  lighted 
torches ;  and  the  horrible  form  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against 
John  of  Oxford,  and  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Church ;  against  JoceUn  de  " 
Baliol,  the  chief  justiciary ;  and  against  all  who  should  abet,  enforce,  or  obey 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  The  sentence  was  not  pronounced  by 
Becket  against  Henry  himaelf;  but  the  king  vros  called  upon,  by  name,  to 
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repent,  and  atone  for  the  usage  be  had  offered  to  the  Church,  for  otherwise 
the  same  malediction  should  fall  upon  him,  and  he  should  be  cursed,  as  those 
already  denounced  aa  evil  doers,  to  whom  the  heavens  should  be  as  brass  and 
the  eutb  as  iron, — whose  goings-out  and  comings-in,  whose  sleeping  and 
vaking,  should  be  equally  accursed, — who  should  be  visited  with  hunger  and 
cold,  with  sickness  and  blindness, — whom  none  should  compaaaionate,  and  for 
whom  cTen  prayers  should  be  turned  into  curses.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
miserable  scene  of  a  blasphemous  superstition,  the  torches  were  extinguished, 
even  as  the  eonla  of  those  delivered  to  perdition  should  be  qnenched  in 
eternal  darkness.  Such  denunciationa  look  like  the  ravings  of  madness,  as 
impotent  as  they  are  wicked.  They  were  dreadful  realities.  The  offender  so 
threatened  was  pursued  as  unrelentingly  by  public  opinion  as  the  wretdted 
victim  of  the  old  Dniidical  laws,— 


We  should  totally  mistake  the  character  of  that  age  if  we  were  to  conclude 
that  the  great  battle  between  Henry  and  Becket  was  carried  on  by  the  dvil 
power  in  the  spirit  which  wo  understand  as  an  assertion  of  religions  liberty. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities  were  equally  ready  to  repress  and 
punish  what  were  caUed  heretical  opinions.  In  1166,  a  synod  was  convened 
by  Henry  at  Oxford,  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  some  families  who  had 
come  over  &om  Germany,  in  all  about  thirty  men  and  women,  who  had  settled 
at  Oxford,  having  a  sort  of  leader  in  temporal  and  spiritual  affiuie  of  the 
name  of  Gerard,  Their  lives  were  perfectly  blameless ;  and  their  opinions, 
whatever  they  might  be,  were  not  very  attractive,  for  they  had  obtained  only 
one  English  proselyts,  a  woman  of  humble  station.  These  inoffensive  people 
were  brought  before  the  synod,  and  were  required  to  make  a  solemn  professioii 
of  their  faith.  They  replied,  by  their  leader,  that  they  were  Christians,  and 
venerated  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles.  But,  upon  minute  questions  aa  to 
the  articles  of  their  belief,  "  they  answered  perversely  and  erroneously 
canceming  the  sacraments."  *  In  these  poor  foreigners  we  recognise  the 
precursors  of  the  Albigcnses,  the  Waldenses,  and  other  sects,  who  gradually 
spread  through  Europe,  and  were  persecuted  by  imprisonment  and  death, 
under  inquisitions,  and  by  terrible  massacres  by  bigoted  princes.  The 
Germans  of  Oxford  were  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  and  were  delivered 
over  to  the  Ung  for  punishment.  They  appear  to  have  had  one  advocate  in 
John  of  Oxford,  whom  Becket  excommunicated  on  that  account.  This  was 
the  first  ebullition  of  heresy  in  England  since  the  differences  of  the  days  of 
Augustiny  An  example  was  to  be  made;  and  the  wretched  exiles  were 
branded,  whipped,  and  turned  out  naked  and  bleeding  into  the  fields,  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  None  dared  to  succour  them,  none  to  pity,  and  they  all 
miserably  perished. 

•  The  personal  contention  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  proceeded  far  five  years  irith  united  virulence. 
Becket,  coming  forth  from  his  retreat  at  Pontigny  to  denounce  the  vengeance 
of  the  Church  agsJnst  the  supporters  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
offers  a  no  less  pitiable  example  of  unchristian  anger  than  Eeniy,  threatening 
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that  he  would  confiscate  all  tlie  estateB  of  the  Cistercians  in  EDgland  if 
Becket  were  still  harboured  in  a  Gistennan  monastery.  The  threat  had  its 
effect ;  and  the  fugitive  archbishop,  not  to  bring  trouble  upon  his  friends, 
repaired  to  S«na,  where  Louis  of  France  appointed  him  another  aaylnm.  A 
^[tetty  wat  was  proceeding  between  this  king  and  Henry,  eometimes  ending  in 
a  hollow  reconciliation,  and  again  breaking  out  into  new  jealousies  and 
rerengea.  "When  tho  two  kings  were  hostile,  Louis  mode  Becket  an 
instrument  of  annoyance  to  Henry  ;  and  Becket  himself,  whether  at  Pontigny 
or  Sens,  was  indefatigable  in  the  unvarying  assertion  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  by  the  most  elaborate  addresses  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  to  various  English  prelates.  Henry  lived  in  constant  terror  of 
an  interdict,  by  which  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  might  have  been  shaken ; 
and  the  greatest  watchfulness  was  exercised  to  prevent  such  an  instrument 
arriving  in  England.  But  Henry,  also,  managed  to  conciliate  the  court  of 
Borne  by  unanswerable  arguments,  more  potent  than  the  bitter  letters  of 
Becket  to  the  pontiff,  in  which  the  king  was  called  a  malicious  tyrant.  The 
mortified  archbishop  implied  that  he  had  been  deserted  for  gold,  when  the 
pope  withdrew  the  commission  by  which  ho  had  been  appointed  legate,  and 
prohibited  him  &om  excommunicating  any  person  in  England,  or  of  using 
letters  of  laterdict  gainst  the  kingdom.  At  last,  it  was  settled  that  Henry 
and  Becket  should  meet  in  a  solemn  conference,  in  which  the  king  of  France 
should  be  present.  Terms  of  agreement  were  proposed,  to  which  the  king 
assented,  with  this  reservation,  "saving  the  honour  of  my  kingdom."  The 
archbishop  assented,  "  saving  the  honour  of  Gbd  and  the  Church."  Henry 
maintained  that  under  this  reservation,  Becket  would  interpret  everything 
that  was  offensive  to  himself  as  therein  included;  and  added,  "What  the 
greatest  and  holiest  of  his  predecesBors  did  unto  the  least  of  mine,  that  let 
him  do  unto  me,  and  I  am  contented."  The  haughty  churchman  held  to  his 
point,  and  there  was  an  end,  for  a  time,  to  any  prospect  of  adjustment.  At 
last,  in  1170,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  a  solemn  meeting  took  place  near  Touraine. 
Under  a  bright  summer  sky,  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  the  king  of  England 
waited  for  the  archbishop;  and  as  the  prelate  advanced  to  the  royal  tent, 
Henry  rode  forward  to  meet  him  with  vailed  bonnet.  They  long  discoursed 
apart ;  and  to  all  appearance  they  were  reconciled.  But  the  king  withheld 
"  the  kiss  of  peace  " — that  token  of  amity,  which,  originating  in  the  pledges 
by  the  early  Christians  of  their  common  affection,  had  a  peculiar  solemnity 
when  given  by  the  lips  of  a  king  in  the  feudal  times.*  Henry  held  Becket's 
stirrups  when  he  mounted  his  horse,  but  he  would  not  give  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  The  archbishop  was  to  be  restored  to  his  see,  with  all  bis  lands, 
livings,  and  privileges ;  and  Henry  was  content  with  Becket's  agreement  to 
love,  honour  and  serve  him,  "  in  as  far  as  an  archbishop  could  render  in  the 
Iiord  service  to  his  sovereign."  But  they  parted  without  the  kiss  of  peace. 
Becket  anticipated  danger,  and  he  was  repeatedly  warned  against  going  to 
England.  This  remarkable  man,  in  the  promptings  of  his  enthusiasm,  was 
lifted  not  only  above  aU  fear,  but  above  all  common  discretion.     Although 

*  Tbe  nignifmmw)  of  the  rajal  kiu  luted  to  our  Dvn  days.  At  the  period  vhen  tbe  miniitrj  of 
1829  had  rBKlTOd  upon  brixigiiig  fonniid  the  meaaore  of  Catholic  BmanoipatiDii,  and  6«ca:g*  IV, 
withhold  hi>  oonmit,  Che  Doka  of  Wellington  and  Hi.  Peel,  npon  Iwring  the  lojal  okaM,  Mtiig 
Uiat  thsy  moit  nrngn,  leodT^d  each  the  kin  of  the  king. 
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Henry,  it  is  alleged,  had  not  sent  him  money  for  hia  joume;,  as  vas  pTomiaeil, 
ha  had  certainly  kept  faith  with  him  in  easential  matters.  The  eldest  son  of 
the  king  had  been  cromed,  and  acted  iu  England  with  royal  authority.  To 
hia  son  prince  Henry,  the  king  sent  a  brief  letter,  dated  from  Cbinon,  to  this 
efiect, — "  Know  you  that  Thomaa,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  made  my 
peace,  agreeably  to  my  desire ;  and,  therefore,  I  require  that  he  and  all  of  hu 
following  should  hare  peac« ;  and  you  will  take  care  that  the  said  archbishop, 
and  that  dl  of  his  people  who  on  hie  acconnt  went  out  of  England,  should 
have  their  possessions  truly,  and  in  peace,  and  honourably,  as  they  had  them 
three  months  before  the  said  archbishop  went  out  of  England."*  Becket 
landed  at  Dover,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1170.  He  had  preriously  sent 
before  him  letters  of  excommunication  against  the  archbisbop  of  Tork,  and 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Solishurf.  The  ofience  of  these  prelates  was, 
that  they  had  performed  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  prince  Henry,  and  had 
thus  usurped  an  office  pertaining  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  proceeding 
was  a  suf&cient  indication  that  there  was  to  be  no  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  no 
peace  for  the  future.  He  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  burgesses  and  the  poor.  But  none  of  the  nobles  or 
dignified  ecclesiastics  come  to  meet  him.  He  attempted  to  see  prince  Henry, 
hia  former  pupil,  at  Woodstock;  but  was  directed  to  remain  within  his  own 
diocese.  How  far  Becket  had  brought  this  treatment  upon  himself  by  his 
own  violation  of  the  amnesty  of  the  meeting  of  Touraine,  or  to  what  extent 
die  In'ng  himself  was  insincere  in  the  reconciliation,  is  a  question  which  those 
only  need  argue  who  regard  this  passage  of  hiBtot;  as  zealoua  partizans. 
Becket  certainly  rushed  upon  his  fate.  He  waa  a  man  of  such  ardent 
temperament,  that  he  preferred  death  to  indignity.  Amidst  an  escort  of  poor 
people  he  returned  to  Canterbury,  and  on  Christmas-day  preached  in  the 
cathedral,  &om  the  test, "  I  come  to  die  amongst  you ; "  and  afterwards 
resorted  to  his  old  weapon  of  excommunication.  He  bad  been,  no  doubt, 
treat«d  with  rudeness;  and,  "after  delivering  a  eermon  to  the  people, 
excommunicated  £obert  do  Broc,  who,  the  day  before,  had  cut  off  the  tail  c^ 
one  of  his  sumpter-horses."  t  The  prelates,  against  whom  Becket  had  boms 
letters  of  exconununication,  had  crossed  to  Xormandy,  to  represent  their 
grievances  to  the  king.  It  waa  not  likely  he  would  hear  them  patiently,  and 
quietly  submit  to  the  domination  of  the  ■  imperious  man  who  had  thus 
re-opened  the  old  quarrel.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Henry  gave  hia  sanctum 
to  assassination,  but  it  is  dear  that  in  his  passion  be  exchuined,  "  Ts  there  no 
«ne  to  deliver  me  from  this  turbulent  priest  ?  "  Four  knights  of  Henry's 
court — "  whose  names  were  as  follows— William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  d6  Morville, 
Bichard  Brito,  and  Beginald  FitE-TJrse,  men  of  family,  conspicuous  for 
eminenoe,"  %  crossed  the  sea,  and  arrived  at  Canterbury  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  Nativity.  They  made  their  way  into  the  archbishop's  chambera,  and 
addmeed  lum  insolently.  Threats  were  exchanged,  and  mutual  revilingi. 
The  knights  required  the  prelate  to  withdraw  the  excommunication  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  do  fealty  to  the  king  for  his  barony.  John  of  Salisbury,  his 
secretary,  counselled  peace.    But  Becket  was  unmoved  by  terror  or  by 

*  Thu  letter,  and  nuui;  of  tbs  corioiis  doenmenti  conneoted  with  thii  evantfbl  ttarji  H* 
(ivenin  "Bfmei'a  Pcedeia,"  p.  2S  ;  ed.  ISlfl. 
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entreaty.  He  was  ready  to  meet  the  death  which  appeared  to  be  impending. 
He  took  no  precautionB  ogainet  outrage,  but  resolved  to  go  to  vespers  in  the 
cathedral.  Aa  he  came  from  tho  conventual  buildings  into  the  cloieter — 
perhaps  descending  &om  that  beautiful  staircase  upon  vhich  the  eye  of  the 
tasteful  antiquary  still  gazes  with  delight — there  waa  heard  the  tramp  of 
armed  men  mingling  with  the  slow  tread  of  the  monks.  Quietly  he  proceeded 
into  the  church,  and  stood  before  the  altar  of  St,  Bennet.     "  Where  is  the 


traitor?  "Where  ia  the  archbishop?"  exclaimed  Tracy.  The  courageooB 
prelate  aoswered,  "  Here  am  I,  the  archbishop,  but  no  traitor."  "  Thou  art  a 
priflonw,"  said  Tracy,  and  took  him  by  the  aleeve ;  but  the  old  martial 
temper  woa  roused,  and  the  archbishop  threw  him  off  with  violence.  There 
are  variona  accounta  of  Bechet's  deportment,  some  imputing  to  him  the  uae 
of  offensiTe  language  to  his  aaaailanta,  and  others  representing  him  as  an 
angel  of  meekness.  He  refused  to  fly ;  or  to  make  any  submission.  He  was 
then  fltrock  at,  and  as  the  sword  of  Fitz-tFrae  waa  descending  upon  his  head, 
his  fiuthfiil  cross-bearer,  Edward  Orryme,  received  the  blow  upon  his  ami. 
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3ecket  waa  slightly  wounded  and  fell.    Another  and  another  blow  completed 
the  murder. 

The  cause  for  which  Becket  had  contended,  with  such  uncompromising 
leal,  was  never  so  near  its  complete  triumph  aa  when  his  skull  had  been 
shattered  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  Canterbury  cathedral.  After  that 
atrocious  deed  came  the  miraculous  relations  which,  however  we  maj  now 
refer  them  to  priestly  imposture,  were  implicitly  believed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Then  came  the  canoniaation  ;  the  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of 
Saint  Thomas ;  the  humiliation  of  the  kiug  himself  before  the  tomb  of  his 
enemy,  terrible  even  in  death.  But  had  Becket  been  permitted  to  live,  his 
fanaticiBm  would  have  been  displayed  in  forms  of  more  offensive  violence, 
until  the  learning,  the  moderation,  and  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Church 
would  have  been  whoUy  arrayed  against  him.  As  it  was,  several  of  the  moat 
able  of  Becket's  fellow-prelates  took  part  with  the  king  in  their  great  quarrel, 
particularly  Gilbert  foliot,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  afterwards  of  London — 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his  time.  The  more  it  became  a 
personal  contest  between  Henry  and  Becket,  the  more  would  the  great 
stateaman  have  subdued  the  passionate  churchman  to  his  will.  For  Blenry 
was,  unquestionably,  one  of  those  few  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  who 
have  vindicated  their  claime  to  be  the  natural  rulers  of  mankind.  Becket, 
by  his  adroitness,  bis  activity,  his  courage,  waa  invaluable  to  Henry  aa  his 
lay-minister;  but,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  tempted  by  his 
arohiepiscopal  elevation  to  challenge  the  regal  power  to  a  conflict  for  supre- 
macy with  the  ecdesiaatica],  he  became  the  &natical  upholder  of  one  dominant 
idea.  He  must  have  been  crushed  in  the  contest,  if  it  bad  been  a  mere 
intellectual  battle  between  two  men  of  ordinary  ambition.  Henry  was  in 
every  mental  quality  of  greatness  the  superior  of  Becket.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  shows,  but  of  realities.  Becket  wore  "  coarse  aaokcloth  made  of  goat's 
hiur,  from  the  arms  to  the  knees,  but  his  outer  garments  were  remarkable  for 
their  splendour  and  extreme  costliness,  to  the  end  that,  thus  deceiving 
human  ^m,  he  might  please  the  sight  of  God."  Thus  writes  his  panegyrist, 
Eoveden.  Henry  waa  utterly  rcgardlesa  of  mere  appearances.  Though  his 
passions  were  violent,  and  his  private  life  open  to  reproach,  he  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him,  by  his  talent  and  energy,  by 
his  afiability  and  modesty,  by  bis  unremitting  power  of  labour,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  languages  and  of  all  graceful  and  useful  learning,  by  his  discernment 
in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  laws."  With  many  of  the  faults  of 
his  age,  he  had  a  sense  of  duty  which  raised  him  &r  above  the  mere  seMsh 
temptations  of  his  position.  Had  Becket  not  been  so  wickedly  and  rashly 
slain  by  the  rude  knights  who  saw  but  one  way  of  terminating  so  violent  a 
contention,  tbe  king  must  have  triumphed,  and  the  olaims  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  must  have  been  reduced  to  moderate  dimensions  at  an  earlier  period 
of  our  history.  But  the  victory  of  the  crown  might,  at  this  time,  have  also 
retarded,  for  a  long  season,  that  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  from  the 
feudal  oppressions  which  was  slowly  but  steadily  advancing.     In  such  a  con- 
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test  aa  this,  the  daims  of  the  lowly  make  eotne  progresB ;  and  tbiw  every 
humble  pilgrim,  whose  kneea  wore  the  stones  on  which  he  knelt  at  the  shrine 
'  of  S&int  Thomas,  entered  his  protest  against  the  reign  of  brute  violence,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  time  when  piety  might  be  separated  from  superstition, 
and  freedom  irom  disorder. 
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CHAPTER  SSI. 

Pint  lAndiag  of  Anglo -If  armuu  in  Ireland— The  Iriili  Nnllon— Stroti);liov — HeDry  in  Irduid— 
SebdlioQ  of  Houiy's  Soqb — iLSurrectiou  Id  Bngland— Heiin'  »(  the  Toiob  ol  Becket— 
BeForms  in  the  Adumuitratiaa  of  Justioo— Hiaaioii  from  J(.'rnii;ileiii — HebeUIon  of  RiehoM 
—Death  of  King  Heurj— Coroiutian  of  Richard— Massai-re  <jf  the  Jew»— Bicbanl  tlie 
CnuuleT — Progi-ew  of  the  Cctuadera — Siege  of  Acre — Uisjacre  of  Hostages — Harch 
towudi  Jernsalem. 

Ik  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  commenced  that  direct  connection  of  Ireland 
with  the  government  of  England  which  has  Usted  nearly  seven  hundred  years 
— aconnectioQ  which haa  involved  as  much  oppression  and  misrule,  revolt  and 
nuBery,  as  ever  belonged  to  a  struggle  between  races  and  creeds,  of  which  the 
natural  evils  were  alwayi  heighttined  and  perpetuated  by  selfialmeBS  and 
ignorance  on  every  side.  In  May,  11C9,  the  first  landing  in  Ireland  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  took  place.  For  several  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
had  made  hostile  descents  on  England,  to  take  part  in  the  various  contests 
between  Saxon  and  Briton.  The  Norman  kings  appear  to  have  occasionally 
contemplated  the  subjection  of  Ireland ;  and  William  Eufus  ia  stated  to  have 
looked  from  a  high  rock  in  Wales  upon  the  green  island  in  the  distance,  and 
to  have  soid,  "  With  my  ships  I  will  make  a  bridge  to  invade  that  land,"  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Henty,  Fope  Adrian  had  given  hi'"  a  pretended  autbori^  to 
subdue  Ireland,  and  to  reform  its  borbarouB  people.  Before  the  ninth  century 
the  Irish  hod  schools  of  learning  which  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  Celtic  tribes  were  gradually  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  advantagee  of 
civilised  life.  But  the  incursions  of  the  fierce  Northmen  drove  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  into  a  condition  of  semi-borborism,  living  apart  from  the 
settlements  on  the  coasts  in  wild  forests  and  dreary  morasses.  Qiixldus 
Cambrensis  has  left  a  description  of  the  nation,  amongst  whom  he  tenlled 
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in  the  traia  of  prince  John,  which,  with  some  allowance  for  the  partiality  of 
the  Welchman  for  his  own  race,  does  not  place  the  Irish  much  lower  than  the 
people  of  Wales  which  be  described.  They  had  the  same  internal  contests 
under  separate  chiefs ;  the  same  preference  of  pasturage  to  agriculture ;  the 
same  dislike  of  sedentaiy  pursints ;  the  same  excitable  natiu^es ;  the  same 
impetuous  bravery  j  and  the  same  univeraal  loye  of  music.  The  rulers  of 
this  people  were  called  kings,  and  there  was  a  chief  monarch  who  cUmed  the 
sorereignty  over  the  whole  island.  There  was  no  hereditary  claim  to  a  regular 
sacceesion  amongst  the  sons  of  these  kings ;  but  the  "  tanist,"  or  heir- 
apparent,  was  elected  by  the  voices  of  the  "  sept "  during  the  life  of  the 
chieftain,  who  had  also  been  so  chosen.  It  was  held  that  the  choice  shoald 
M  upon  the  worthiest ;  but  sometimes  there  was  none  found  worthy  in  the 
reigning  family,  and  another  branch  was  selected  to  supply  the  coming  king. 
Perpetual  battle  and  assassination,  open  violence  or  more  dangerous  treachery, 
were  the  inevitable  results  of  "  taniatry."  The  same  contests  prevailed  as  to 
inheritance.  Lands  descended  to  all  the  sons  of  a  family  in  equal  shares, 
whether  these  aona  were  legitimate  or  of  spurious  birth.  But  there  was 
not  only  this  division  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  bat  upon  the  death  of 
each  possessor  the  lands  were  thrown  into  the  common  stock,  and  a  new 
division  was  made.  TTnder  such  a  system  no  improvement  could  take  place  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There  could  be  no  accumolation  of  capital,  and 
no  profitable  industry.  The  system,  in  aU  its  deformity,  lasted  to  the  days  of 
Jaioea  I.,  and  wherever  it  prevailed,  the  country  "seemed  to  be  all  one 
wilderness."  *  Whether  under  this  old  system  of  "  gavelkind,"  or  under  the 
cottier-system  of  later  times,  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  and  the  ferocious 
conflicts  for  its  possession,  have  perpetuated  evils  through  many  generations 
of  whose  cure  we  are  scarcely  now  beginning  to  have  an  assured  hope. 

In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  ware  sevetal  independent 
provinces  of  Ireland,  of  which  the  MacCarthys,  O'Briens,  Mahons, 
O'Malachlins,  O'Neills,  O'Donalls,  O'Connors,  and  others  less  famous,  were 
kings.  The  nominal  sovereignty  was  then  claimed  by  the  O'Connors,  the 
kings  of  Connaught.  There  had  been  great  agitation  in  the  oonntry  since 
the  time  when  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  had  carried  off  the  wife  of  Cfiuarc, 
prince  of  Leitrim ;  and  after  years  of  battle  and  vicissitudes  of  power, 
Dermot  was  driven  out  of  the  island  in  1167.  He  went  to  Aqnitaine,  did 
homage  to  Henry,  and  obtuned  permission  to  enlist  adventurers  to  recover 
his  dominions.  He  obtained  the  aid  of  Eichard  de  Clare,  carl  of  Pembroke, 
suniamed  Stronghow,  and  of  two  Welch  brothers,  Bobert  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald. The  Welchmen  landed  first  with  a  large  company  of  knights  and 
archers.  Dermot  joined  them  with  his  native  adherents;  and  they  gained 
victories,  and  perpetrated  atrocious  cruelties.  The  next  year  Strongbow  came 
with  lai^  forces ;  and  Dublin  and  Waterford  were  taken.  Strongbow  married 
I!va,  the  daughter  of  Dermot ;  but  the  native  king  died  the  same  year,  and  tho 
ambitions  adventurer  from  England  assumed  the  royal  aathority,  Henrywas 
not  disposed  to  have  an  energetic  rival  quite  so  near  hie  own  dominions ;  and 
be  forebade  any  more  English  to  engage  in  the  invasian,  and  commanded 
Strongbow  and  his  adherents  to  return.  The  adventurer  was  alarmed,  and 
hastened  to  lay  his  sutbority  and  acquired  possessions  at  the  feet  of  Henry, 

*  Sx  Jdu  DavN^  vho  wrote  ■  politiol  treatiw  on  Irelaod  In  Uiat  t^|D, 
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u  Itis  Uegi  lord.  The  king  of  Bngbod  proceeddd  Umself  to  Ireland,  with  ■ 
diwaplintftandimmeroiubuid.  EelandedatW&terfordandmarchedtoDuhliii, 
rooeinng  the  homage  of  natdre  princes  as  he  went  forw&rd.  He  committed  no 
excesaea,  and  received  the  chieftaiqBwitli  his  politic  cordiality.  Theprinceeof 
Ulater  alone  refiisod  to  bow  to  tlie  anthori^  of  the  Eogl^h  king.  Heniy 
returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1172.  He  had  made  no  oonqueata ;  and 
his  poBseasion  of  the  island,  eren  as  a  fbadal  superior,  waa  exceedinglj  pi^ 
cariouB.  But  in  1176,  Henry  produced  the  bull  of  Pope  Adrian,  and  claimed 
to  be  monarch  of  Ireland.  He  then  granted  to  Boderic,  king  of  Gonnsogbt,  that 
he  sbonld  be  king  under  the  Bngliab  crown,  orer  the  other  chieftains,  tribute 
being  paid  by  all  to  Heniy.  Btrongbow,  the  king  of  Leinster,  died  in  1177. 
The  same  year  the  king  obtained  a  p^>l  bull,  giring  him  power  to  enfeoff 
either  of  bis  sons  with  Ireland,  as  ite  lord ;  and  he  conferred  that  authority  on 
prince  John,  then  twelve  yeora  of  age.  The  king,  howcyer,  chose  a  ssgsciDiu 
lord-deputy,  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  who  laboured  Buccessfully  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  authority  of  the  English  strangerB.  He  was  recalled  in  11S5, 
and  prince  John,  with  a  numerous  force,  proceeded  to  Ireland.  As  was  bia 
course  through  life,  be  disgusted  those  whom  he  should  haTc  conciliated ;  and 
his  wanton  insolence  was  even  more  hateful  than  his  studied  tyranny.  His 
wise  father  placed  the  native  chiefs  at  his  own  table,  and  propitiated  them  by  the 
attentions  of  a  chivalrous  and  elevated  courtesy.  The  chiefs  of  Leineter  came 
to  acknowledge  John  as  their  lord,  and  he  encouraged  his  silk-clad  attendante 
to  ridicule  their  homely  dresses,  and  to  pluck  their  bushy  beards.  Instead  of 
loyalty  the  English  now  found  revenge.  The  oppressions  which  this  impolitic 
boy  encouraged  raised  up  enemies  on  every  side ;  and  after  a  perilous  and 
contemptible  rule  of  less  than  a  year  his  father  recaUed  him. 

During  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  Henry  appears  to  have  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  conceroa  of  that  new  accession  to  his  authority.  He  spent 
the  Christmas  of  1171  in  Dublin.  At  the  end  of  Atarch,  1172,  vessels  arrived 
&om  England  and  Aquitaine ;  and  he  immediately  resolved  to  leave  the 
island.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  five  months  there  had  been  no  maritime 
communication  &om  England  or  the  continent.  It  is  held  that  this  suspension 
of  interoourse  was  not  accidental ;  and  that  the  king  prevented  any  vessel 
coming  to  disturb  him  with  the  announcement  that  the  spiritual  ann  was 
nplifted  against  him  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Becket.  When  the  news  of 
that  catastrophe  reached  him  in  Normandy,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  passionate 
grief,  and  sent  envoys  to  Bome  to  declare  bis  innocence,  and  to  moderate  the 
anger  of  Pope  Alexander,  After  excommunicating  the  aaaassinB,  with  all  the 
adviseiB  and  abettors  of  Becket's  death,  Alexander  B«it  two  legates  into 
France  to  investigate  the  whole  drcnnurtances  of  the  unhappy  affair.  Heniy 
immediately  withdrew  from  Normandy,  and  in  Ireland  he  waited  the  result 
He  went  there,  according  to  contemporary  writers,  to  avoid  a  visit  from  the  pspsl 
legates.  At  length  an  encouraging  issue  of  five  months'  debate  was  annoonced 
to  him ;  and  then  his  characteristic  vigour  was  displayed  by  his  immediate 
presence  in  Normandy.  "The  king  of  England  neither  rides  nor  sails  ;  be 
flies  witli  the  rapidity  of  a  bird,"  sud  the  king  of  France.  Henry  met  the 
legates ;  solemnly  aware  in  the  cathedral  of  Avraaches  that  he  was  innocent 
in  word  or  deed  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop;  and  was  as  solemnly 
absolved  of  all  censure,  upon  agreeing  to  certain  concessions  in  &vour  of  tbe 
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ChuTcli,  which  had  the  effect  of  Htupending  the  operations  of  the  ConBtttutioni 
of  Clarendon.  Henry  wu  now  in  hia  fortieth  year,  perhaps  with  that  touch 
of  grey  in  his  hair  which  Peter  of  Blois  has  described,  but  in  the  most  perfect 
figour  of  his  powerful  understanding  and  energetic  will.  He  had  four  sons 
living — Henry,  in  hia  eigTiteenth  year ;  Bichard,  in  hia  fifteenth ;  Geoffr^,  in 
hifl  fourteenth ;  and  John,  in  hia  sixth.  These  were  the  children  of  queen 
Eleanor.  At  thia  period  Henry,  it  may  be  concluded,  llred  uuhappily  with 
the  queen;  for  the  romantic  stories  of  Bosamund  Clifford,  and  of  the  secret 
bower  of  Woodstock,  where  the  enamoured  king  concealed  his  beautiful 
miBtresa  &om  the  lerenge 

of  his  wife,  have  this  much  --—^ 

of  tact  in  them,  that  William  ^.^s^=^.^^~\, 

Longsword,  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Qeofcey,  who 
became  archbishop  of  York, 
\cete  the  eons  of  fair  Bosa- 
mund, and  Henry  was  their 
lather.  In  1172,  some  in- 
fluence bad  been  at  work 
to  produce  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  great 
king  of  England ;  and  in 
this  confederacy  queen  Ele- 
anor and  her  sons,  Henry, 
!^chard,  and  Qeoffrey,  were 
jiTolved.  The  young  Henry 
had  been  a  second  time 
crowned  at  Westminster, 
with  hia  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  g'Tig  of  France  j  and 
je  was  termed  king,  from 
this  circumstance.     It  was  ■     ''    ^^  ^''^^ 

not    unusual,    according    to  Woodstock. 

a  custom    of  the    French 

monarchy,  to  crown  the  heir-apparent.  But  prince  Henry,  at  the  instigation, 
it  is  believed,  of  hie  iather-ln-law,  set  up  a  pretension  to  divide  the  royal  power 
with  his  &ther,  and  demanded  that  the  king  should  resign  to  him  either 
England  or  Normandy.  In  the  same  spirit,  Bichard,  the  boy  of  fifteen, 
claimed  Aqnitaine,  because  he  had  performed  homage  to  Louis  for  that 
duchy ;  and  the  other  boy  of  fourteen,  Q«offrey,  claimed  the  immediate 
posaassion  of  Brittany.  The  rebellious  sons  fled  from  the  court  of  their 
father  to  the  French  king ;  and  their  mother  soon  followed.  The  bishops  of 
Normandy  exhorted  her,  under  pun  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  return  with 
her  Bona.  King  Henry  took  a  more  effectual  mod&— he  aecured  her  person, 
and  kept  her  in  close  durance  for  many  years.  This  was  something  more 
than  a  domestic  quarrel.  Louis  of  France  dreaded  the  great  extent  of  Henry's 
poeseMiong,  and  stood  in  awe  of  his  talents.  The  people  of  Normandy,  and 
Aquitaine,  and  Brittany, — and  especially  those  of  Aquitaine,  of  whom  Eleanor 
wae  tfaeduchese — were  desirous  of  independence.    By  theoeople,  weofcourso 
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olIj  moan  those  nho  had  we&ltli  and  power.    To  the  villans  and  the  Bl&Te» 
it  wua  of  little  consequcsce  who  governed  them.     To  the  young  rebellious- 

_^^j __^_       prioces  it  appeared,  as  it  has  appeared  to  hiatorifuiB, 

that  the  struggle  for  iaheritauce  was  a  mere  personal 
question.     Sichard  used  to  aaj  that  it  was  the  birth- 
right of  tbeir  race  to  be  at  variance.     But  there  was 
something  more  than  this  curse  feted  to  rest  upon  the 
line  of  Flantagenct,  aa  the  old  chroniclers  believed. 
The  power  which  the  second  Henry  had  acquired  was 
too  enormous  to  be  long  upheld.     It  would  have  fidlen 
to  pieces  at  once  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  king.     It  was 
broken  up,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Ilia  death,  when  a  king  came  who  was  neither  a  warrior 
nor  a  atatesman.    To  avert  the  severance  of  his  vast 
dominions,  Henry  had  need  of  all  bia  great  qualities. 
Louis  of  France  bound  himself,  with  the  usual  oaths, 
to  aid  the  young  Henry  in  lua  attempt  to  possess 
England ;  and  the  young  Henry  vowed  never  to  make 
peace  with  his  father,  unless  France  should  give  con- 
eent.     There  were  two   other  princes  who  became 
parties  to  this  league — William,  Iring  of  Scotland,  and 
Philip,  earl  of  Flanders.    In  England,  there  were 
discontented  barons,  whose  oppressions  were  checked 
by  a  sovereign  who  bad  strenuously  asserted  the  very 
disagreeable  principle  of  legal  justice.  Henry  collected 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  adventurers,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  were  ready  to  support  any  cause  that 
afforded  pay  and  plund^.    The  allied  enemies  of  tho 
king  entered  Normandy;  but  they  were  repulsed. 
The  Scots  mode  incursions  upon  the  north  of  England, 
but  they  were  driven  back  by  Bicbard  de  Lacy,  the 
justiciary,  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  the  lord  constable, 
who  ravaged  Lothian  and  burnt  Berwick.    Meanwhile, 
Ft^'mT''^iiErb"tF"uu™d     *^®  ^"'^  °^  Leicester,  who  had  taken  part  against 
tho  king,  bad  brought  over  a  large  body  of  Flemings  ; 
and  the  force  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  N'orfolk,  at  Framllngham  Castle. 
Kear  Saint  Edmundsbury  they  were  met  by  the  army  which  had  returned 
triumphantly  from  Scotland.     The  banner  of  Saint  Edmund  was  carried 
in  front  of  tho  royal  army;  and,  at  a  marshy  place  called  Fomham,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  rebel  forces  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester  and  hia  countess  were  itaken  prisoners.    In  1826,  at  this  place, 
beneath  a  pollard  ash,  a  heap  of  skeletons  was  discovered,  with  marks  ot 
violence  on  several  of  the  skulls.     Joceiin  de  Brnkslond  begins  hia  chronicle 
from  the  year  1173,  "when  the  Flemings  were  taken,  without  the  town."  • 
The  lebellious  barons  being  thus  defeated,  many  captives  were  sent  to  Henry 
in  N'ormsndy.    In  1171,  the  rebellion  became  even  more  formidable.    The 
Scots  Bgaia  entered  England  in  great  force.    The  inouirectionary  standani 
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was  raifled  in  the  northern,  the  midland,  and  the  eastern  counties.  A 
fleet  waa  readf  at  Grayelineg  to  bring  over  the  young  Hemy.  But  there 
waa  one,  who  whilst  all  around  him  eeemed  to  be  crumbling  into  ruin,  Btood 
aa  unshaken  as  in  the  daja  of  hia  most  joyous  securitj.  On  the  8th  July, 
the  king  took  ship,  and  crossed  the  channel  in  a  heavy  atomi.  He  was  more 
than  usually  solemn  during  the  long  and  difficult  passage.  His  ordinarv 
gaiety  of  heart  was  overclouded  by  deep  thought.  The  man  who  had  fallen 
dead  at  the  ahrine  of  Saint  Bennet  at  Canterbury  waa  now  a  canonised 
saint,  at  whoee  tomb  miracles  were  wrought  which  noble  and  churl  equally 
believed.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Henry  rode  from  Southampton  during  the 
night,  and  as  he  saw  the  cathedral  towers  of  Canterbury  looming  in  the 
grey  dawn,  he  alighted,  and  walked  in  penitential  garb  barefoot  to  the  city. 
He  knelt  at  the  tomb  of  Becket  in  deep  humiliation.  The  biahop  of 
London  preached,  and  maintaiued  that  Henry  had  thus  appealed  to  Hear^i 
in  arowal  of  his  innocence  of  the  guilt  of  blood.  Then  the  great  king,  before 
the  assembled  monks  and  chapter,  poured  forth  his  contrition  for  the  passionate 
excbunatioii  which  had  been  so  rashly  interpreted  ;  and  he  was  scoured  with 
a  knotted  cord.  He  spent  the  night  in  the  dark  crypt,  and  the  next  day  rode 
fasting  to  London.  There  he  fell  ill.  But  on  the  fifth  night  of  his  fever,  a 
messenger  came  &om  Banulf  de  &]anville.  "  Is  Qlanville  well  ?  "  said  the  king. 
"  He  is  well,  and  has  now  in  his  custody  your  enemy,  the  king  of  the  Scots." 
On  the  morning  when  Henry  was  humiliating  himself  before  the  tomb  of 
Becket,  the  Korman  barons  in  the  interest  of  the  English  king  had  ridden 
from  Newcastle  to  Alnwick,  and  there  surprised  the  king  of  Scotland,  tilting 
in  a  meadow  with  sixty  companions.  He  bravely  set  Wice  in  rest  to  meet 
assailants  who  were  in  earnest ;  but  at  the  first  encounter  his  hotse  was  killed, 
and  he  became  a  captive.  The  Scottish  lords  threw  down  their  arms,  and  a 
long  trfun  of  English  knights  and  their  prisoners  marched  the  same  evening 
into  Newcasde.  The  insurrection  was  at  an  end  in  England.  The  army 
which  Henry  had  sent  to  oppose  the  rebel  lords  waa  now  turned  against  hu 
rebel  sons  and  Louis  of  France.  In  wnother  month  Henry  had  scattered  or 
terrified  all  hia  enemies  ;  and  at  the  end  of  September  there  was  peace. 

The  king  of  Scotland  was  confined  for  soToral  months  in  the  castle  of 
Falaise.  A  depatation  of  Scottish  nobles  and  prelates  assembled  in  Normandy 
to  advise  their  king;  and  he  was  finally  liberated,  after  doing  homage  to 
Henry  as  li^e  lord,  it  beii^  stipulated  that  the  Scottish  dergy  and  barons 
should  also  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king,  and  that  certain  castJes 
in  Scotland  should  be  garrisoned  by  Engliah.  T^  treaty  was  ratified  at 
York,  in  the  succeeding  year.  Sir  Walter  Scott  terms  this  acknowledgm^it 
of  the  king  of  England  as  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland 
— ^homage  never  before  having  been  claimed  except  for  Lothian — OB  "a 
miserable  example  of  that  impatience  which  too  often  characterised  fjie 
Scottish  counsels."*  It  was  some  time  before  Henry  would  receive  tahe 
reconciling  homage  of  his  eldest  son;  but  in  1175  they  sailed  to  England 
in  company,  and  lived  in  apparent  cordiality  together.  Believed  of  these 
preasing  anxieties,  the  king  again  directed  hia  mind  to  the  better  adminis- 
tntion  of  hia  English  dominions.     In  1176,  at  a  council  at  Northampton,  he 
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divided  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  each  having  three  itinenuit  juBticea. 
The  circuits  of  modem  times  do  not  greatly  vary  from  these  ancient  divisions. 
It  haa  been  imputed  to  Heniy  that  he  estahliahed  these  courta  of  sBsiza 
chiefly  to  bring  money  into  his  own  ezcheqner.*  That  the  revenues  of  the 
Crown  would  be  increased  hj  the  power  which  these  justices  possessed  ot 
inquiring  into  wardships,  lapsed  liuide,  fines  received  from  de&ulters,  and 
other  matters  connected  with  sovereign  rights,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
pleas  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  forest  afibrded  royal  profit.  The  common  pleas 
between  subject  and  subject  were  also  a  soorce  of  pecuniai;  advantage  to  the 
treasury.  But  that  the  king  and  his  chief-justiciary  were  desjiDus  to  judge 
lighteously,  and  to  compel  others  so  to  judge,  we  have  some  evidence.  Peter 
of  Blob,  who  always  writ«s  to  the  king  with  honest  freedom,  in  one  of  his 
letters  aays,  "  If  causes  are  tried  in  your  highness's  presence,  or  before  your 
chief  justice,  there  ia  no  place  for  bribery  or  fiivonr ;  all  goes  on  equitably, 
and  youi  sentences  do  not  exceed,  in  the  least  degree,  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration. But  if  a  poor  man's  cause  goes  to  the  petty  judges,  the  wicked  is 
joetified  lor  his  gifts,  snares  are  laid  for  the  poor,  quibbles  on  sylkbles  are 
practised,  and  word-catching."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  Your  justice* 
in  eyre,  who  are  sent  to  check  other  men's  faults,  have  a  great  many  of  theii 
own.  They  hide  men's  crimes,  from  favour,  or  fear,  or  relationship,  or  for 
money."  Henry  did  not  allow  these  practices  to  remain  unchecked.  In 
three  years  after  their  appointment  he  removed  all  the  justices  in  eyre,  exc^t 
Banulf  de  Glanville,  who,  with  five  others,  held  assizes  north  of  the  Trent. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  chief-justiciary.  One  of  the  most  audent 
treatises  on  I^glisb  law  bears  the  name  of  this  judge,  and  contaiiu  some 
notices  of  triab  held  before  him.  In  his  preface,  he  TnnintaiiiH  that  at  the 
period  at  which  he  vmtas,  there  was  not  in  the  king's  court  a  judge  who 
dared  to  swerve  from  the  course  of  justice. 

During  the  peace  which  Henry  enjoyed  for  eight  years  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolts  of  1174,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  unremitting 
discharge  of  his  civil  duties.  That  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  tiU  1183. 
In  that  year  the  unquiet  Flantagenet  blood  was  again  asserting  "  the  birth- 
right  of  their  race  to  be  at  variance."  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  tbe 
foremost  in  every  tournament;  and  Bichard  and  Geo^ey  were  equally 
emulous  of  the  fame  of  accomplished  knights.  In  118S,  the  king  commanded 
Bichard  to  do  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  Aquitalne.  He  refused;  and 
Henry  entered  Bichard's  territory  vrith  an  army.  The  father  interposed,  and 
apparently  reconcOed  tbe  sons.  But  new  causes  of  quarrel  arose ;  and  then 
Henry  and  Geoflrey  rebelled  against  the  king.  Into  these  quarrels,  as  obscure 
in  their  details  as  they  are  hateM  in  their  principle,  we  have  no  desire  to 
enter.  Being  about  to  ^ve  battle  to  his  father,  the  young  Henry  fell  ill ; 
and  then  he  became  penitent.  The  king,  always  fbi^ving,  sent  him  a  ring  ss 
a  token  of  his  love,  and  the  unhappy  man  died,  pressing  that  token  to  his  lips. 
Geoffrey  was  pardoned ;  but  he  then  made  new  demands,  and  repaired  to  tbe 
court  of  Philip,  now  king  of  I'ranee,  to  excite  new  troubles.  In  1188,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  at  a  tournament,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  ffichard 
and  John  only  remained,  to  show  "  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth"  ia 
filial  ingratitude. 

■  lingsrd,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 
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Binoe  the  conqneit  of  Jemulem  by  the  Cnuaden,  in  1099,  the  ChiiBtiui 
kingdom  had  be^  upheld  under  six  Bucceason  of  the  illuatrious  Qod&ej. 
Bat  a  man  had  arisen  who  was  destined  to  set  a  limit  to  the  Latin  dominion 
in  the  Eaat,  and  to  fill  the  chivaliy  of  Europe  with  indignation  at  hia 
fxiiimpha.  Saladin,  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  great,  waa  a 
hnmble  soldier  of  the  paatoisl  tribe  of  the  Curds.  He  was  bom  in  1187 ; 
but  he  became  lord  of  Egypt,  and  "  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  empire  waa 
■piead  &om  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia."  *  The  decay  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
amidst  quarreU  and  treacheries,  veakness  and  crime,  at  last  became  bo  full  of 
peril  to  what  was  considered  the  cause  of  Christendom,  that  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  were  instigated  solemnly  to  enrol  themselves  as  defenders 
of  Jeroaalem.  Lonis  of  France  died  in  1180;  and  Henry  of  England  wu 
then     released    from     their  , 

mutnal  obligation  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land.  In  England 
there  were  two  powerful  bodies 
especiaUy  sworn  as  defenders 
of  the  croes  —  the  Elnights 
HospitaUen,  and  the  Kuighta 
Templarfl.  In  1186,  during  a 
euspenaion  of  hostilities  with 
Saladin,  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, Heraclius,  arrived  in 
England ;  and  the  church  of 
the  new  house  of  the  Templars 
in  London  waa  consecrated  by 
him.  In  those  quiet  courts, 
now  so  changed,  but  looking 
out  upon  the  same  broad  river, 
dwelt  the  prior,  the  knights, 
and  the  serving  brethren  of' 
the  great  order  of  the  Tem- 
plars ;  and  in  that  round 
church,  which  in  late  years 
has  been  restored  to  its  primi- 
tive beauty,  the  chaplslns  of 
the  communis  prayed  for  the 
fall  of  the  infidel ;  and  the 
knights  who  had  fought  against 
him  were  buried  with  monu- 
mental honour — as  they  were  a  uuigiit  lempUr. 
in    other    churches  —  distin- 

goished  by  that  singular  attitude  of  the  crossed  legs,  which  denoted  that 
the  Holy  Iiand  had  witnessed  the  performance  of  their  sacred  vowa. 
Heraclius  had  a  special  mission  in  England.  It  was  to  urge  King  Hem;,  as 
the  npreaentatire  of  Fulke  of  Anjon,  whose  descendants  had  been  kings 
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of  Jeruaalem  ibr  half  a  century,  to  rescue  the  BKcred  city  from  the  dangers  by 
vhich  she  was  threatened.    Henry  referred  the  qucatioo  to  his  great  council, 
— whether  he  should  go  to  the  East,  for  the  defence  of  Faleatine,  or  remain 
to  govern  the  nations  of  which  Heaven  had  given  him  the  chai^.    Tbe 
council  decided  wisely.    The  king  remained :  but  be  promised  a  large  sum  to 
assist  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  sacred  warfare.     In  1187,  Jerusalem 
waa  surrendered  to  Saladin.    Then  went  forth  deep  lamentation  throughout 
Europe.     A  pope  died  of  grief.     A  king  wore  sackcloth.     Other  aovereigns 
trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
possessions,  under  a  possible  inva- 
sion of  the  triumphant  Mussulmans. 
In  1188  Henry  proceeded  to  France, 
and  he  and  Philip  Augustus  resolved 
to  take  the  cross.     He  returned  to 
England,  and  obtained  an  enormous 
tribute,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
was  extorted  from  the  Jews,  Hemy 
was  bent  upon  a  new  field  of  enter- 
prise.  He  was  yet  Tigorous,  though 
in.  bis  fifty-eighth  year.     But  a  sus- 
picious  friendship    had   arisen  be- 
FBsjr«ET.mpi,^.st.u,uTOmi-.  ^w"™    ^^^V    ">*    Henry's    SOD, 

Bichard.  The  real  causes  of  ths 
troubles  that  ensued  are  not  very  manifest ;  but  the  disputes  ended  in 
Bichard  joining  the  French  king  in  a  war  against  his  father.  The  projected 
crusade  was  necessarily  suspended.  Philip  and  Bichard  took  his  castles, 
whilst  Henry  remained  in  a  condition  of  unusual  supineness.  He  was  now 
broken  in  spirit.  He  met  the  king  of  France  in  a  plain  near  Tours,  durisg 
a  violent  thunder-atorm.  His  agitation  waa  great.  In  his  weakened  health 
he  yielded,  almost  without  a  struggle,  to  the  demands  which  were  made  upon 
him.  They  were  eiorhitant ;  and  put  that  proud  heart  wholly  under  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  Philip,  and  that  of  his  rebellious  son  Bichard, 
Throughout  these  unnatural  conflicts,  he  hod  rested  his  hopes  upon  his 
beloved  John,  to  whom  he  had  required  his  seneschal  to  deliver  his  castles  m 
the  event  of  his  death,  and  whom  he  had  hoped  might  possess  Normandy. 
On  a  Bick>bed  he  signed  the  treaty.  He  had  asked  for  the  names  of  those 
barons  who  had  joined  the  iEVench  king.  The  first  name  he  saw  was  John. 
He  read  no  more.  The  world  and  all  its  troubles  and  hopes  feded  from  bis 
view.  He  turned  hia  face  to  the  wall,  and  exclaimed,  "  Let  every  thing  go  ss 
it  will."  He  was  then  carried  in  a  Utter  to  his  pleasant  palace  of  Chinon, 
and  there  Md  himself  down  to  die.  One  only  watched  over  him  with  real 
affection-— his  illegitjmat«  son,  Oeofirey.  Hia  great  heart  was  broken.  On 
the  6th  July,  1189,  Henry  II.  was  no  more. 

Boger  de  Hoveden,  who  writes  of  these  events  as  a  contempon^ 
authority,  thus  speaks  of  the  demeanour  of  Bichard  at  the  burial  of  his 
fiither :  "  On  the  day  after  his  death,  when  he  was  being  carried  out  for 
burial  in  the  Church  of  the  Nuns  at  Fonterraud,  earl  Bichard,  hu  son  and 
heir,  came  to  meet  him,  and,  smitten  with  compunction,  wept  bitterly."  oe 
adds,— in  the  belief  of  that  age  that  the  body  of  ths  murdered  Wed  st 
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the  presence  of  the  murderer,— "immediately  on  which,  the  blood  flowed 
in  streams  from  the  noatrila  of  the  body,  at  the  approach  of  his  aon." 
This  is  at  least  an  indication  of  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Edchard.  Hia  remorse,  or  his  deference  to  that  opinion,  produced  an 
imeipected  result :  "  All  the  persona,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  who,  leaTing  his 
father,  had  adhered  to  himaelf,  he  held  in  abhorrence,  and  banished  from  his 
acquajstanceship ;  while  those  who  had  faithfully  serred  lua  father,  he 
retained  with  him,  and  enriched  with  numerous  benefits." 

Eichard  was  crowned  king  of  England,  at  Westminster,  on  the  Srd  of 
September,  1189.  During  the  interval  of  l;wo  months  from  his  father's  death. 
Iiis  mother,  Eleanor,  had  exercised  some  adminiBtrative  powers;  and  had 
ordered  the  liberation  of  all  prisoners, "  for  the  good  of  the  aoul  of  Henry,  her 
lord,  inasmuch  as,  in  her  own  person,  she  had  learnt  by  experience,  that 
confinement  is  distasteful  to  mankind."*  At  the  coronation  of  Bichard  there 
was  more  than  luual  magnificence.  The  golden  spurs,  the  sceptro,  the  rod 
with  the  dove,  the  great  and, massive  crown  decorated  with  precious  stones, 
were  carried  by  earls ;  and  then  Eichard,  duke  of  Nomundy,  walked  between 


OntA  BmJ  oT  Bloliuili  liOTone. 

tte  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  bishop  of  Bath,  four  barons  holding  over  them 
a  canopy  of  ailk.  With  a  great  company  of  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
proceeding  to  tbe  altar,  Eichard  sworo  to  observe  peace,  honour,  and 
reverence  towards  the  Holy  Church,  and  to  exercise  true  justice  and  eqnity 
towards  the  people  committed  to  his  cha^e.  After  the  gorgeous  ceremonies 
of  the  coronation,  tbe  crowned  king  went  to  dine,  with  archbishops  and 
bishops  at  his  table,  and  eorla  and  barons  waiting  on  him,  and  citizens 
of  London  serving  in  his  cellar,  and  those  of  Winchester  in  his  kitchen. 
"^hsD,  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  came  to  oiTer  presents  to  tbe  king.    The^ 
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had  been  fbrbiddea  to  come,  but  they  cune  with  gifts,  and  the;  were 
therefore  bold.  The  common  people,  according  to  the  chronicler,  rushed 
apon  the  Jews,  stripped  them,  and  cast  them  forth  out  of  the  king's  hall, 
with  woimda  and  blows.  The  citlzena  of  London,  following  the  example, 
attacked  and  murdered  the  Jews  in  the  city,  and  burnt  their  houses.  Some 
of  the  offenders  were  hanged,  by  the  king's  conunand.  But,  not  altogether  in 
that  apirit  of  justice  in  whidi  he  bnd  sworn  to  goTem,  he  punished  the 
rioters,  "  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  but  on  account  of  the  houses  and 
property  of  the  Chriatians  which  they  had  burnt  and  plundered."  *  Under 
Henry  II.  the  Jews  had  only  been  robbed.  They  were  the  great  accumu- 
lators of  property,  as  lenders  of  money ;  and  all  the  general  hatred  against 
those  who  took  interest,  or  use,  for  money,  was  increased  by  the  vulgar 
prejudices  against  this  mthappy  people,  to  whom  all  hateful  opinions  were 
ascribed,  and  who  were  unlTerBidly  believed  to  be  cruel  murderers  of  innocent 
children,  as  well  aa  rapacious  plunderers  of  insolvent  barona.  AAer  the  riot 
of  London,  the  spirit  of  persecution  went  through  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
Jews  were  barbarously  treated  and  atrociously  massacred  in  many  a  town. 
The  crusade  was  resolved  upon.  Bichard,  and  Philip  of  France,  had  agreed 
to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  after  the  Easter  of  1190.  Idrge  bodies  of 
cmsaders  were  gathering  in  England;  and,  as  they  marched  to  the  coast  for 
embarkation,  they  exhibited  the  Ctmatian  apirit  in  which  they  proceeded  upon 
their  adventures,  by  inciting  the  people  to  plunder  and  murder  the  Israelites. 
At  York,  this  persecuted  race  exhibited  a  sublime  heroism,  which  could  only 
have  been  inspired  by  the  solemn  remembrance  of  the  iaith  and  courage  of  the 
ancient  children  of  Ziou.  A  body  of  armed  men  entered  the  city,  and  com- 
menced their  work  of  plunder  and  massacre,  by  attacking  the  house  of  a  Jew 
who  had  perished  in  the  riot  of  London.  Ail  the  Jews  of  York  then  claimed 
shelter  in  the  castle.  They  were  admitted,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  The 
governor  went  away ;  and,  upon  his  return,  the  Jews,  alarmed  for  their  safety, 
refused  him  re-admission,  ^e  fortress  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  ransoms 
were  refused.  Then  the  desperate  race,  all  except  a  few,  put  their  wives  and 
children  to  death,  and  stabbed  each  other,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  cruel  enemies.  Thefew  who  shrank  from  this  terrible  self-sacrifice  were 
murdered.  TheJewshaddepositedtheirhondswith  the  officers  of  the  cathedral; 
but  the  authors  of  this  catastrophe  obtained  possession  of  these  documents,  and 
burnt  them  in  the  nave  of  the  ^diurcb.  One  great  object  of  the  persecution 
was  accomplished.  A  load  of  debt  was  wiped  oS  the  estates  of  many  a  serrant 
of  the  Cross,  by  the  destruction  of  his  victims,  and,  with  them,  the  evidence 
of  bia  own  obligations  was  destroyed.  Dr.  Lingard  writes,  "  In  narrating  so 
many  horrors,  it  is  a  consolation  to  find  them  uniformly  reprobated  by  the 
historianB  of  the  time."t  Has  Dr.  Lingard  overlooked  Bichard  of  Devizes, 
who,  in  a  few  sentencM,  exhibits  the  horrible  fimaticism  with  which  the 
monkish  chroniclers  too  often  spoke  of  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites  ?  This 
Carthusian  says,  "  A  sacrifice  of  the  Jews  to  their  father  ^e  devil  was 
commenced  in  the  city  of  London,  and  so  long  was  the  duration  of  this 
fiunouB  mystery,  that  the  holocaust  could  scarcely  be  accomplished  the 
emailing  day.   The  other  dties  and  towns  emulated  the  fiuth  of  the  Londoners." 
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Id  the  blasphemoue  words  which  follow,  he  calls  the  murdered  people 
"  blood-Buckera." 

Under  such  auspices  was  the  third  crusade  commenced.  Bichard,  whom 
the  monk  of  Devizes  calk  "a  kiog  worthy  of  the  naroo  of  king,"  exhibited 
bis  rojal  Bpirit  in  one  nniTersal  swoop  of  extortion  and  corruption,  to  raise 
moae;  for  lua  great  adventure  in  the  East.  In  his  fether's  treasury  he  found 
a  hundzed  thouaand  marks  ;  but  this  sum  was  a  trifle  for  his  extraTSgaot  pur- 
pcees.  He  put  up  the  crown  demesnes  for  sale.  He  sold  the  public  offices. 
He  sold  earldoms.  He  sold  the  claim  which  Henry  had  asserted  to  the  right 
of  homage  6>i  the  crown  of  Scotland.  He  had  no  shame  in  thus  degrading 
tiie  king  for  the  ambition  of  the  crusader.  "  I  would  sell  London,  if  I  could 
find  a  chapman,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Richard's  presence-chamber  was  a  market 
orert,  in  which  all  that  the  king  could  bestow^-all  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  bounty  of  the  crown  or  imparted  by  the  royal  prerogative, — was  disposed 
of  to  the  beat  chapman."  '  When  this  wholesale  dealer  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  he  forcibly  resumed  the  lands  which  he  had  sold,  and 
turned  out  the  officers  who  had  purchased  their  places.  "  His  generosity  and 
his  virtuous  endowments,"  says  an  enthusiastic  chronicler  of  the  crusades, 
"  the  ruler  of  the  world  should  have  given  to  ancient  times."  t  I'rom  the 
hour  when  William  I.  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of  Fevensey,  there  was  not 
one  of  the  Norman  race  who  manifested  so  much  indifference  for  the  real 
dutaea  of  a  king,  knew  bo  little  of  England,  regarded  it  so  wholly  as  a  country 
to  plunder,  was  so  entirely  absorbed  by  person^  motives,  as  this  "lion-hearted" 
Blcihard.  He  had  one  large,  passionate  idea,  which  he  carried  out  with 
sarpaBsing  bravery,  and  with  the  loftiest  contempt  of  danger  and  privation. 
But  in  this  rash  and  proud  warrior,  we  see  little  of  a  wise  ruler,  and  nothing 
of  a  patriotic  ruler  of  England.  He  was  Bicbard  of  Normandy.  In  the 
enterprise  of  the  Crusades,  he  could  not  lead  his  island  soldiers  without 
maVi'iig  their  prowess,  as  well  as  his  own,  fiunous.  But  he  was  the  unconscious 
instrument  of  a  mere  lasting  good.  By  his  prodigal  expenditure,  and  his 
destruction  of  life,  in  objects  that  were  in  very  small  degree  national,  he 
advanced  (he  time  when  Bngland  would  become  a  nation,  without  sympathy 
fhr  Norman  dukes;  and,  self-reliant,  without  the  encumbered  domiuiou  of 
the  jarring  feudatories  of  France. 

QeofiVey  de  Vinsauf  has  described  Bichard  as  tall  of  stature ;  in  figure 
graceful ;  his  hair  between  red  and  auburn ;  his  arms  end  legs  long  ;  his  strength 
exceeding  all  men.  The  same  interesting  chronicler  records  a  discourse,  in 
1192,  between  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  3aladin,  in  which  the  bishop  extols 
Bichard's  valour  and  liberality.  The  discreet  Saladin,  in  acknowledging 
Bichard's  chivalric  honour  and  bravery,  said,  that  he  would  rather  have 
wealth,  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  than  display  immoderate  valour  and 
rashness.  Taking  "  wealth  "  in  the  sense  in  which  Saladin  used  it,  Saladin  is 
&a  civilised  statesman  in  his  views,  and  Bichard  the  fighting  barbarian.  By  the 
aid  of  the  troubadours,  Bichard  has  been  installed  in  ancient  romance  as  the 
great  hero  of  chivalry.  In  later  times  we  have  been  compelled  to  sympathise  with 
the  "  black  knight "  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  the  "  lion-heart "  of  "  The  Talisman." 
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But  we  niuat  read  hiatory  with  other  eyes ;  and,  with  all  love  and  reneration 
for  the  great  novelist,  we  mnat  preautne  to  doubt  whether  the  name  of  Richard 
ia,  or  ought  to  be,  "  so  dear  to  Eugliahmen  "  as  Scott  implies.*  It  will  be 
coDTenient  rapidly  to  follow  the  narrativea  of  the  third  cruaade  for  s  litUe 
while,  without  interrupting  the  story  by  reference  to  the  internal  condition  of 
England. 

It  was  midsununer  in  1190,  before  Bichard  and  Philip  set  out  on  their 
great  expedition.  Bichard  proceeded  from  Tours,  Philip  from  Parie.  They 
met  at  Vezetay,  and  thence  marched  to  Lyons.  Dhe  arrowy  Bhone  was  witli 
difficulty  crossed.  The  pavilions  of  the  associated  armiea  were  at  length  pit<jied 
in  the  meadows  on  its  bank.  The  leaders  and  their  followers  here  separated. 
Bichard  took  the  road  to  Marseilles.  His  fleet 
had  not  appeared.  His  impatience  drove  faim 
onward ;  and  he  left  his  army,  coasting  along  the 
Italian  shores,  till  he  reached  Messina.  His 
fleet  was  there  before  him.  At  Meesina  be 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  prince  and  the 
people.  The  king  of  France,  who  had  arrived 
before  Kchard,  wisely  kept  aloof  from  these 
differences.  It  was  Btchard'a  personal  quairel 
about  the  dower  of  his  sister ;  and  it  was  at 
last  ended  by  the  payment  of  forty  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  by  Tancred,  the  king  of  SicOy, 
and  by  the  betrothal  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne, 
the  nephew  of  Bichard,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  king.  From  this  period  Philip  Augus- 
tus saw  in  Bichard  the  haughty  assertor  of  his 
privato  interests ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
advancement  of  his  own  rival  interests,  which 
finally  expelled  the  kings  of  England  frmn 
Normandy. 

Bichard,  the  crusader,  has  been,  as  yet,  a 
long  while  absent  from  the  scenes  of  the 
cruaadea.  He  waits  at  Messina,  in  company  with 
the  French  king.  The  followers  of  both  leaders 
complain  of  the  individual  cost  of  this  sbange 
delay.  Bichard  offers  to  advance  money  to  all 
who  are  in  want.  He  gives  Philip  a  half  of  the 
large  sum  that  he  had  raised  Jrom  the  king  of 
Sicily.  But  they  have  a  quarrd  about  matri- 
monial projects. '  Adelais,  sister  to  the  king  oi 
France,  was  in  some  manner  betrothed  to 
Bichard :  but  Bichard  now  refiuea  her,  and 
proffers  his  hand  to  Berangaria,  daughter  of  (ie 
king  of  ffaviore.  The  difi'erence  is  reconciled  by  money,  and  Philip  departs  for 
Syria.  Bichard's  mother  and  bride  arrive  at  Messina.  The  Holy  Land  was 
within  a  few  days'  stul ;  but,  after  he  leaves  Sicily,  he  is  eugaged  iu  another 
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episode  of  var,  before  be  reactiea  bis  dcatinatiou.   Somoof  tils  vessela  bad  beeu 
stranded  at  Gjprus,  and  had  been  subjected  to  that  barbarous  iahospitality 
which  was  not  unconunoc  ia  those  times.    Kcbard  is  ardent  for  reveDge.    Hi? 
eng^es  in  a  contest  with  Isaac,  emperor  of  CypruB ;  subjects  him  to  a  heavy 
tribute;  binds  him  " in  silver  chains,"  and  keeps  him  in  captivity  till  he  is 
released  bj  death.     The  conquest  of  Cyprus  was  useful  to  the  crusaders ; 
and    Bicbard    exhibited,    perhaps    unconsciously, 
some  of  the  policy  of  a  wise  commander  in  his 
attack  upon  it.     At  Lymasol,  in  Cyprus,  Bicbard 
married  Berengaria. 

Bicbard  at  length  set  sail  from  Cyprus,  on  the 
6tb  of  June,  1191.  A  year  bad  nearly  passed  since 
he  and  Philip  bad  met  on  the  plains  of  Vezelay. 
During  that  period,  and  for  a  year  previous,  Acre 
had  been  in  vain  besieged  by  the  Cbristiau  host. 
On  bis  voyage,  Bicbard  fell  in  with  an  enormous 
galley,  beuing  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  relief 
of  Acre.  As  his  smaller  vessels  attacked  the  great 
Saracen  dromond,  as  it  was  called,  the  Greek  fire, 
that  terrible  liquid  flame  which  was  unknown  to 
Bichard'a  men,  was  poured  down  upon  tbem  from 
the  high  deck ;  and  they  would  have  been  beaten 
off  but  for  Eichard's  threat— "I  will  crucify  all 
my  soldiers  if  she  is  not  taken."  The  vessel,  with 
many  hundred  men,  was  at  length  sunk.  As  the 
English  fleet  approached  Acre,  Bicbard  gazed  upon 
tbehigh  tower  of  the  city,  and  then  the  smaller  for- 
tressoB  ahowed  him  their  formidable  fronts.  There 
he  saw  the  Christian  hosts  encamped  in  the  plain  ; 
but  on  the  distant  hilts,  beyond  the  besiegers,  was 
the  mighty  army  of  Saladin,  whose  standard  waved 
amongst  innumerable  tents,  the  bright  colours  of 
his  pavilions  glittering  in  that  summer  sun.  As 
Bicbard  landed,  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  from  the 
crusaders'  camp,  with  tbe  clang  of  trumpets,  and 
the  loud  chorus  of  national  eongs  ;  and  the  nigbt 
was  passed  in  dance  and  revelry,  amidst  an  illumina* 

tion  of  waien  torches  which  lighted  up  the  whole    p^^^th«T™'b^Foiit™iiJi. 
valley.     The  English  king  having  heard  that  the 

king  of  Prance  had  made  liberal  donations  to  his  soldiers,  proclaimed  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  for  every  one  in  his  service,  of  whatever  nation.  But  an  intei'- 
mitting  fever  checked  his  activity,  and  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  some  mons 
men.  from  England.  Philip  led  his  troops  to  an  assault  of  tbe  city,  and  wn:) 
repulsed.  As  Bicbard  regained  his  etrengtb  tbe  attacks  were  more  vigorous. 
The  battering-ram  was  brought  up  to  shake  the  massive  walls;  and  amidst  it^ 
heavy  strokes,  the  Turks  shouted,  and  filled  the  air  with  the  noise  of  their 
gongs,  so  that  Saladin,  on  tbe  distant  hills,  should  hear  the  signal,  and  come 
to  their  relief.  The  crusaders  had  to  aesail  the  city,  and  to  defend  themselvei>. 
Day  by  day  there  were  desperate  battles  in  the  trenches.     But  still  the  siege 
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weat  on.  The  Greek  fiie  was  raiaed  from  the  wtl\a  of  Acre  on  the  beaiegem ; 
and  the  beaiegera  cast  large  atones  amongvt  tbe  besieged  from  their  cumbrooa 
machinea.  It  ia  amneing  in  these  our  days  of  the  mightiest  artilleiy,  to  read 
m  the  chronicles  of  those  times  of  the  feeble  operations  of  the  petraria,  the 
baliata,  and  the  mangonel.    The  king  of  France  had  a  petraria,  for  casting 


}aTge  atones,  which  the  Turks  called  "  Bad  Neighbour ; "  and  with  one  which 
they  called  "  Bad  Kinsman,"  they  often  broke  "  Bad  Neighbour  "  to  pieces. 
There  was  another  engine  called  "  the  petraria  of  God,"  by  which  a  priest 
constantly  preached,  and  exhorted  the  bringers  of  stone  and  the  engineers, 
to  persevere  in  their  holy  labours.  All  the  Tarioua  machines  were  plied 
night  and  day.  But  more  formidable  than  the  mangonels  of  Bichard, 
which  hurled  stones  even  to  the  inner  rows  of  tbe  city  market-place, 
or  bia  scorpions,  which  sent  their  long  arrows  to  the  distant  battlements, 
was  the  approach  of  famine.  Soladin  could  not  penetrate  the  lines  of 
the  Crusaders  to  supply  the  brave  defenders  of  Acre  with  new  stoies. 
After  long  negotiation  it  was  agreed  that  the  city  should  be  surrendered,  a 
oertain  portion  of  the  gorrisan  being  left  as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of 
the  oonditionB  of  capitulatioD,  the  most  important  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
Omsadcra  being,  that  Saladin  should  restore  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Turks 
were  also  to  pay  a  large  sun  of  money,  and  set  at  liberty  fifteon  hundred 
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Chmtum  csptires.  During  the  siege,  the  Iosb  of  hiunui  life  wu  eaonnou, 
Geo£«7  de  Tinuuf  eetimates  that  three  hundred  thonoand  Chriitiflna 
peruhed  from  the  time  of  its  commeneement  to  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

Philip  of  France,  after  the  capture  of  Acre,  reBolved  to  return  home.  A 
furious  bigot,  vho  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  banished  every  one  from 
Mb  dominions  who  dared  to  gainaaj  the  laws  of  the  Church,  he  was  yet  the 
craftieeit  of  politicianB.  He  had  measured  himself  with  Bichard,  and  had 
found  that  the  subtlety  of  the  fox  might  be  as  effectual  aa  the  rage  of  the 
lion.  He  had  borne  indignities  from  him.  He  was  jealous  that  amongst  all 
the  host  of  the  CruBaders,  "  there  was  not  of  him  a  word)  but  all  of  ^chard 


tlie  king."  *  He  had  his  own  schemes  to  pursue  in  the  absence  of  Bichard 
irom  his  continental  dominions.  The  duke  of  Nonnaudy  bound  his  feudal 
superior  by  the  customary  oaths,  not  to  make  war  upon  his  territories,  while 
he  was  not  there  to  defend  them ;  and  the  king  of  IVanca  left  ten  thousand 
soldiers  under  the  conmiand  of  Bichard,  But  they  parted  in  anger  and  mutual 
hatred.  The  Crusaders  regarded  Philip  aa  a  deserter.  If  he  had  remained, 
perhaps  his  policy,  if  not  his  religion,  might  hare  saved  the  Christian  character 
from  the  eternal  disgrace  of  one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  "  lion-hearted." 
We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  narrate  this  crowning  horror  of  the  siege  of 
Acre,  in  any  other  words  than  in  those  of  the  chronicler,  Geoffrey  de  Yinsauf, 
vho  was  himself  a  crusader.  Saladia  had  delayed  to  restore  the  cross, 
within  the  time  agreed;  aud  he  had  asked  further  time.    "  When  it  became 
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clearly  eviJent  to  king  Bichard  that  a  longer  period  had  elapsed  thui  bad 
been  fixed,  and  that  S&lodin  waa  obdurate,  and  would  not  give  himself  trouble 
to  ranBom  the  hoatageB,  he  called  together  a  council  of  the  chiefa  of  the  people, 
hj  whom  it  Tras  resolved  that  the  hostages  ehould  all  bo  hanged,  except  a  few 
oobles  of  the  higher  clase,  who  might  ransom  tbemaelvea,  or  be  eichaDged  for 
some  Christian  captives.  King  Bicbard,  aspiring  to  destroy  the  Turks  root 
_  '  andbranch.andtopunishtheir 

wanton  arrogance,  aa  well  as 
to  abolish  tiie  law  of  Mahomet, 
and  to  vindicate  the  Christian 
•  religion,  on  the  Friday  after 
the  Assumption  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  ordered  2700  of 
:  the  Turkish  hostages  to  be  led 
forth  from  the  city  and  hanged; 
^  his  soldiers  marched  forward 
with  delight  to  fulfil  his  com- 
mands, and  to  retahate,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Divine  Grace, 
by  taking  revenge  upon  those 
who  bad  destroyed  so  many  of 
M«hin.p™r««i for th.di«b«go of.su™  '^e   Christians  with   missUea 

from  bows  and  arbaUsts." 
In  the  guilt  of  Richard,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  participated,  by  massa- 
cring the  prisoners  which  bad  been  taken  under  the  banner  of  Prance. 
Saladin  retaliated  by  the  decapitation  of  his  Christian  prisoners.  Alter  this 
mutual  slaughter,  Bicbard  led  his  army,  now  reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men, 
by  the  line  of  the  coast  to  Jaffa.  They  marched,  as  in  the  time  of  king 
Stephen,  with  a  high  standard  on  a  waggon.  Pack-borees  and  loaded  wains 
went  slowly  on  by  this  difficult  path  on  the  side  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Saracens, 
who  hovered  round  their  march, 
oltcn  attacked  the  troops  and 
plundered  the  baggage.  The 
Crusaders  were  moring  on  amidst 
sacred  localities,  and  Capemaam 
find  Ceesorea  were  familiar  names, 
at  least  to  the  priests  wbomarched 
with  them.  At  night-£ill,  before 
the  soldiers  lay  down  to  rest,  a 
voice  was  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  crying, "  Help !  help  1  for  the  holy 
sepulchrel"  Then  the  whole  army  took  up  the  words ;  and  the  heraldagain 
and  again  repeated  them,  and  the  men  again  and  again  cried,  "  Help !  help ' 
for  the  holy  sepulchre !"  During  the  night  they  were  stung  by  venomous 
reptiles;  and  when  again  on  their  march,  the  troops  of  the  indeiatigable 
Saladin  hovered  around  them — Turks  and  Bedouins — darkening  the  air  with 
their  showers  of  arrows.  "  The  strength  of  all  paganism,"  says  Visnanf, 
"  had  gathered  together  from  Damascus  to  Persia,  from  the  Meditenanean  to 
the  East." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

TiOatj  of  lUcEurd  OTer  BaUdin — Ncn  fram  Engliuid — Depoaitioo  of  the  Chuwellor  Longchamp 
--Polk-mote  in  London — AtsamiiniitJun  of  the  Huqou  of  Montfemt— last  Cuoptugn  for 
the  Beowei;  of  Jeinmlcm — RicWd  ntreata— Balilo  of  J«fia — Tmce  ;  and  Death  of 
Saladin — Cftptivitjr  of  Rioiard— Prinoo  John'i  Proceedings  in  England—^aleasa  of  the 
King — Condrtioa  of  the  English  People— William  Piti-Oibert— Oppreselon  of  the  Poor  bj 
the  Civic  Authorities  of  London — The  Citiu  and  Qreat  Towns — The  OnClawi  of  the 
Porests— The  Troabadoon  and  the  Ballsd-iingen — The  Indiutrioiu  Clanes — Sports-^ 
fiichaid,  the  King,  leaves  England — ^Hia  Van  in  Kormand; — BJchard'e  I^st  Fight — - 
His  Death. 

A  HOST  Bignal  victoiy  was  obtained  by  Bicb&rd  orer  Saladin,  oq  the  7th 
ot  September,  1191,  which  ia  briefly  described  in  a  letter  of  the  king  to  the 
abbot  of  Cl^rral :  "  Our  vanguard  having  gone  before  and  pitched  their  tento 
at  Asaur,  SoladJn  with  a  mighty  host  of  Saracens  made  an  attack  upon  our 
rear-guard  j  on  which,  by  the  favouring  grace  of  the  Divine  mercy,  he  was 
put  to  flight  by  only  four  battaliona  who  faced  about  agunst  him,  and  for  a 
whole  league  was  pursued  in  bis  flight  by  the  entire  troop  of  the  ChristianB ; 
in  cauaequence  of  which,  such  a  slaughter  took  place  of  the  more  noble 
Saracens  whom  Saladin  hod  with  him,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of  Assur,  on 
the  vigil  of  the  Nativity  of  Saint  Mary  the  Virgin,  being  Saturday,  that 
Saladin  had  experienced  none  like  thereto  on  any  one  day  in  the  preceding 
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for^  years."  •  Yistuuf  is  rapturous  in  admiration  of  tbe  prowesa  of  "  tie 
king,  the  fierce,  the  extraordioary  Ung,"  who,  on  this  day,  "wherever  be 
turned,  bnndiahiDg  his  Bword,  carved  a  wide  path  for  himself."  In  pitched 
fight,  or  in  sudden  skirmish,  Bichard  vas  always  foremost. 

The  "  Melech  Eic,"  as  the  Turks  called  him,  was  as  rash  as  he  was  dauntless. 
He  goes*  hawking,  leaving  the  line  of  his  march,  with  a  small  escort ;  falls 
asleep  on  the  ground ;  and  is  only  saved  from  captivity  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions, with  the  true  heart  of  a  noble  soldier,  calling  out,  "I  am  the 
Melech,"  and  so  surrendered  himselft  Bachard  was  constantly  exhorted  to 
he  more  careful;  but,  says  Yisnauf,  "the  king's  nature  still  broke  out." 
Jafia  was  reached,  and  its  walls  were  rebuilt.  Again  the  Christian  host 
marched  forward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Jerusalem,  They  had  halted  long  at 
Jafio.  They  were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Holy  City,  and  Bichard  was  eager 
for  advance.  The  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  who  knew  the  country, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  perilous  enterprise ;  for  the  armies  of 
Saladtn  were  in  every  pass  of  the  mountaina.  But  the  king  went  on.  The 
rains  set  in ;  provisions  failed ;  sickness  daily  thinned  the  reduced  ranks ;  the 
Christians  lost  heart.  Kchard  bad  the  pnide&ce  to  return,  retreating  rapidly 
to  Ascalon.  This  strong  place  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Crusaders  found  its  walb  and  gates  but  a  heap  of  stones.  They  vigorously 
applied  themselvea  to  the  labour  of  rebuilding  the  fortress.  "  All  engaged  in 
the  work — princea,  nobles,  knights,  esquirea,  clerks,  and  laymen,"  saya 
Visnauf.  Bichard's  etrong  arm,  and  more  infiuentid  purse,  were  always 
ready.  But  there  was  disunion  and  jealousy  in  the  crusading  ranks.  Bichard 
la  indifferent  to  the  anger  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  or  the  desertion  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Saphadin,  the  brother  of  Satadin,  has  interriews 
with  him ;  and  Bichard  "  girda  with  the  belt  of  knighthood  the  son  of 
Saphadin."  The  courtesies  of  chivalry  are  exchanged  between  Christian  and 
Pagan.  Aa  warriors,  Bichard  and  Saladin  have  learnt  to  appreciate  each 
other.  But  the  wise  unbeliever  knows  that  all  the  courage  and  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  "  Melech  Bic"  will  tail  him  in  the  end ;  and  that  the 
Christian  alliance  is  harmless,  when  set  against  his  own  concentrated  power. 
The  great  leader  of  the  crusade  ia  even  shaken  in  his  determination  to  recover 
Jerusalem.  In  that  spring  of  1192  Bichard  is  depressed  and  irresolute.  The 
prior  of  Hereford  has  brought  news  &om  England. 

The  news  which  Bdchard  receives  is  not  of  an  exhilarating  nature.  Ee 
has  EKime  interest  in  England,  although  he  was  never  but  once  in  the  country, 
and  then  stayed  only  four  months.  But  it  is  a  great  treasure-house  of 
money,  and  a  great  hive  of  men.  Hia  brother  John  is  playing  him  fslse. 
He  perambulated  the  kingdom,  courting  popularity,  aa  soon  as  Kcbard  was 
fairly  on  bis  way  to  Palestine.  His  followers  called  him  the  king's  heir.  He 
had  received  homage  for  the  royal  castle  of  Lincoln.  Richard  had  entrusted 
him  with  no  authority  ;  but  had  placed  the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  "William  de  Longchamp,  the  chancellor, — who  was  also  bishop  of 
Ely, — in  association  with  the  bishop  of  Durham.  Longchamp,  a  native  of 
Beauvais,  ia  represented  under  very  different  aspects  by  two  of  his  oontem- 

•  Thu  letter  is  giyrai  by  Hoveden. 
f  Biahsrd  did  craninoD  jnstioe  to  his  futhfol  folloirer,  b;  redeeming  him  s(  tlK  prlM  of  tbe 
noMn  of  tea  nobis  Tnrlu,  bsfoce  lie  left  Fkloatma. 
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porariea,  Hugh,  biahop  of  Coventry,  describes  him  as  a  grasping  priwt,  who, 
"  Blighting  the  English  nation  on  all  occasions,  attended  bj  a  troop  of  Franks 
and  Flemings,  moved  pompously  along,  bearing  a  sneer  in  his  nostrils,  a  grin 
in  his  features,  derision  in  his  eyes,  and  superciliousness  on  his  brow."  This 
prelate  adds,  that  "  Longchamp  and  his  reTellers  had  so  eihauBted  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  they  did  not  leave  a  man  his  belt,  a  woman  her  necklace,  a 
nobleman  his  ring,  or  anything  of  valne  even  to  a  Jew,"  On  the  other  hand, 
Peter  of  Blois  describes  Longchamp  as  "  a  man  amiable,  wise,  generous,  kind, 
and  meek;  bounteous  and  liberal  to  the  highest  degree."  *  There  were 
evidently  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  one  of  which  clung  to  the  chancellor, 
and  the  other  to  Prince  John.  At  last,  a  solemn  meeting  was  held  in  London, 
which  is  of  more  historical  importance  than  the  characters  or  actions  of  these 
ambitious  rivals.  At  that  meeting  a  sentence  of  removal  and  banishment  was 
passed  upon  the  chancellor ;  and  his  high  powers  of  regent  and  justidary, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  were  revoked.  "It  was  a  remarkable 
ooBomption  of  power  by  that  assembly,  and  the  earliest  authority  for  a  leading 
principle  ctf  our  constitntion,  the  responsibility  of  ministers  to  parliament."  t 
The  most  striking  account  of  these  proceedings  is  given  by  Bichard  of  Devizes. 
On  the  8th  of  October,  1191,  Prince  John  had  arrived  in  London  at  night, 
and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  citizens  with  lanterns  and  torches.  On  the 
9^1  there  was  a  great  assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates  *iu  St.  Paul's  Church, 
at  which  Oeo&rey,  archbishop  of  York,  whose  landing  in  England  bad  been 
resisted  by  the  chancellor,  preferred  heavy  complaints  against  him.  Prince 
John  Mrarmly  espoused  the  quarrel  of  his  illegitimate  brother;  and  the 
assembly  finally  deposed  the  chancellor,  sayii^,  "We  will  not  have  thi^man 
to  reign  over  ua."  John  was  then  elected  chief  justiciary  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  There  was  another  meeting  on  the  10th,  which  offers  a  curious 
picture  of  the  participation  of  a  large  body  of  the  people  in  state  delibera- 
tkms :  "  The  sun  having  now  appeared,  the  earl  (John),  with  his  noble  tsoop, 
withdrew  to  the  open  field  which  is  without  London,  towards  the  east ;  the 
chancellor  went  thither  also,  but  less  early  than  his  adversaries.  The  nobles 
took  t^e  c«ntre,  around  whom  was  neit  a  circle  of  dtisens,  and  beyond  an 
attentive  populace,  estimated  at  ten  thousand  men."  There  was  much 
speaking.  The  chancellor  was  overthrown ;  and  the  citiEena  of  London  swore 
feslty  to  John,  against  all  men,  saving  always  their  fealty  to  king  Bichard. 
This  meeting  of  the  great  body  of  the  dtizena,  in  co-operation  with  the 
nobles  and  prelates  who  had  assembled  on  the  previous  day  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  was,  we  may  believe,  what  before  the  conquest  was  called  a  folk-mote — 
s  people-meeting.  Li  the  struggle  between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons,  there 
was  a  great  folk-mote  at  Paul's  Cross  ;  and  that  people-meeting  is  not  spoken 
of  as  if  it  had  been  new  to  that  time.  The  popular  voice  had,  however  feebly, 
contrived  to  make  itself  heard,  &om  the  Sason  days ;  and  out  of  these  mde 
beginnings  arose,  in  gradual  development,  the  perfect  idea  of  a  representative 
•ystem  of  government,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  should  assert  their 
rights  to  consideration,  without  the  partialities  of  a  mere  privileged  assembly, 
or  the  tumultuous  impulses  of  an  indiscriminate  gathering  of  excited  masses. 

*  The  mriaiia  lotten  is  which  these  omffictuig  dcuripliaiu  dcou  an  ^tcu  bj  HoredML 
f  HalUm,  "Middle  Ages,"  tdL  iL  p.  32G. 
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We  leave  Prince  John  to  pursue  hiB  political  triumph.  There  are  Bome 
curious  pictures  of  society  in  the  bishop  of  Coventrj'B  sarcastic  narrative  of 
the  escape  of  William  de  Longchamp  from  the  popular  fury  at  Dover.  The 
deposed  chancellor,  who  it  appears  waa  lame,  walked  down  from  the  heights 
of  the  castle  to  the  beach,  disguised  in  a  woman's  green  gown  of  inconvenient 
length,  having  some  brown  cloth  in  hia  haud,  aa  if  for  sale,  and  canyiug  a 
measuring  rod.  He  sits  upon  a  rock  on  the  shore,  aud  a  fisherman  is  rude  to 
the  supposed  lady.  A  woman  comes  up,  and  asks  the  price  of  an  ell  of  cloth, 
to  which  the  unhappy  chancellor  can  give  no  answer,  for  he  understands  not 
a  word  of  English.  Other  women  gather  about  Lim,  and,  having  pulled  off 
his  hood,  beheld  a  swarthy  man,  recently  shaved.  He  is  then  rabbled,  and 
dragged  through  the  town,  the  men  and  women  crying,  "  Come,  let  ns  stone 
this  monster,  who  is  a  disgrace  to  either  sex."  Thrown  into  prison,  the 
chancellor  is  at  length  liberated  by  an  order  from  Prince  John ;  takes  ship ; 
aud  lands  iu  Planders.  From  king  Bichnrd  he  demands  redresa ;  to  whom 
he  writes,  that  his  brother  John  had  taken  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and 
would  place  the  crown  on  his  own  bead.  Unless  the  king  should  return  with 
all  speed.  The  Pope  espoused  the  cause  of  Loi^bamp ;  and  John,  having 
had  offers  of  bribes  from  him,  made  efforts  for  his  recal.  But  the  papal  bull 
and  the  ex-chancellor's  purse  were  equally  ineffectual;  and  the  faUen  man 
eat  down  in  Normandy  to  watt  for  the  time  when  Eichard  should  take  thought 
of  the  people  whom  he  had  left  to  the  nus-govemment  of  &etion,  or  the  no- 
governmeut  of  anarchy. 

Bicbard,  who,  whatever  were  his  fkults,  was  too  brave  to  resort  to  the 
cowardly  guilt  of  conspiring  to  put  to  death  one  whom  he  disliked,  bad  at  this 
time  his  honour  blackened  by  an  imputation  that  he  waa  concerned  iu  the 
murder  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  Ving  of  England  had  opposed 
his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  supported  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
Some  of  the  fatal  dissensions  amongst  the  Christian  leaders  arose  out  of  these 
rival  ambitions.  The  marquis  waa  at  length  chosen  king  of  Jerusalem,  Bichard 
baring  abandoned  his  opposition.  Shortly  after,  Connd  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Tyre.  One  of  the  two  young  men  who  had  stabbed  him  confessed 
that  they  wero  sent  to  do  this  deed  by  the  chief  commonly  known  as  Tte  Old  ■ 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  The  history  of  the  eecte  called  The  Assassins, — from 
whose  fanatical  crimes  the  word  AssassiQ  has  found  a  place  in  European 
languages, — would  appear  to  belong  to  the  wildest  romance,  if  modern  times 
bad  not  exhibited  something  of  the  same  character  in  the  Thugs  of  India.  ' 
These  assassins  had  possession  of  many  hill-forta  in  Syria ;  and  from  their 
colony  of  Mount  Libanus  went  forth  the  secret  ministers  of  the  revenge  or 
the  avarice  of  their  Scheik,  to  whom  his  followers  vowed  a  blind  obe^euce. 
From  their  earliest  youth,  the  chosen  instruments  of  this  Scbeik  were  trained 
to  believe  that  his  commands  were  those  of  a  divinity ;  and  that  if  they  fell  io 
the  discbarge  of  the  dutioe  assigned  them,  all  tbe  joys  of  paradise  would  be 
their  leviaA.  In  every  variety  of  disguise  these  missionaries  of  the  dagger 
found  their  way  to  the  courts  of  princes,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  and 
Christian  and  Mussulman  equally  dreaded  the  danger  against  which  no 
vigilance  could  guard.  Bichard  was  accused  of  having  bribed  the  Scheik  to 
the  murder  of  Conrad ;  and  the  Scheik,  in  two  letters,  vindicated  the  king 
from  any  participation  in  what  the  &natic  avowed  as  his  just  revenge  for  an  ' 
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mjury  suitained  hj  one  of  his  people  :  "  He  jiiBtlj  perished,  by  our  will  and 
commuid,  by  our  eatelUtea,  for  that  act  is  whicli  he  transgreBsed  against  us, 
and  which,  when  adtnomahed,  he  had  neglected  to  amend."  These  letters 
vere  produced  in  Bichard'e  behalf,  when  he  was  Bolemnly  accused  as  the 
instigator  of  the  crime.  He  was  also  accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  similar  murder  of  Philip  of  France,  which  is  also  denied  in  this  evidence 
of  the  Scheik.  The  historian  of  the  AsaasBins,  Ton  Hammer,  doubts  the 
genuineneaa  of  these  letters.  But  the  account  given  in  them  of  the  reasons 
for  the  murder  of  Conrad  is,  we  agree,  "  the  least  objectionable,  the  most 
consonant  to  Eastern  manners,  and,  as  the  most  simple,  the  most  unlikely  to 
have  been  iuTented."  • 

The  spring  of  1 192  bad  set  in,  "  after  the  cold  winter  months,  and  King 
Bichard  began  again  to  attack  the  Turks  with  indefatigable  ardour."  Thus 
Tisnaof  begins  his  nar- 
rative of  the  last  eastern 
campaign  of  Cceur  de 
Lion.  Single-handed  he 
destroys  innumerable  Sara- 
cens. Single-handed,  vrith 
his  lance  for  a  himting- 
apear,  he  attacks  and  kills 
an  enormous  boar.  Thecru. 
aaders  are  marching  a  se- 
cond time  upon  Jerusalem. 
Sichard  is  disturbed  in 
spirit  about  England ;  and 
the  report  goes  through 
the  armies  that  be  is  about 
to  leave  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  his  gallant  exploits. 
But  all  the  leaders  agree 
to  advance,  with  or  without 

.  Eicbard.  The  ting  sits 
alone  in  his  tent,  in  sullen 
meditation.     His  chaplain, 

,  William  of  Poitou,  ap- 
proaches bim  with  tears ; 
and,  being  commanded  to 
speak,  exhorts  him  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  chief  in  the 

■  great  enterprise.  "  The 
king's  heart,"  saysTisnauf, 
"was  changed  by  this  ad- 
dress;" and  his  herald  pro- 
claimed to  the  army  "  that 

the  king  would  not  depart  from  the  Holy  Land  before  Easter."  They  march  on ; 
but  thereisalongrestagainina  valley,  from  whose  surrounding  bills  Eichurtt 

i.  p.  187.     See  tbe  Utlen  in  "SeonC  Sooletiea  of  the  Middla 
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gazes  upon  Jerusalem.  But  he  does  not  adTonce,  He  has  become  prudent, 
and  will  not  take  the  reiponsibilitjr  of  a  hazardous  attempt.  Saladin,  he  says, 
"  is  aware  of  our  precise  atreugth,  and  that  we  are  so  distant  from  the  sea- 
coast,  that  if  the  enemy  were  to  come  down  with  force  from  the  mountaina  to 
the  plain  of  Bamula,  to  watch  the  roads,  and  block  up  the  passage,  against 
those  who  convej  our  provisions,  the  consequence  would  be  most  disastrous."  * 
The  matter  was  now  referred  to  twenty  discreet  men,  who  agreed  that  it  was 
the  most  eligible  plan  to  proceed  direct  to  the  siege  of  Babylon.  The  French 
were  violently  against  this  proposaL  The  army  was  put  into  good  humour 
hy  the  capture  of  an  enormous  caravan  by  Richard  and  a  select  band  of  his 


own  soldiers,  and  of  the  French.  This  prize  was  not  obtained  without  a  severe 
battle.  But  the  luiuries  of  the  East  were  poured  into  the  laps  of  thecaptors 
- — gold  and  silver,  silks,  spices,  robes,  cushions,  pavilions,  sugar,  wax  ;  besides 
the  moat  useful  necessaries  of  bread,  meat,  and  grain.  Visnauf  records  that 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  camels  and  dromedsries,  besides  mules  out  of 
number,  were  left  by  the  slaughtered  or  fugitive  Turks. 

But,  however  Richard  might  be  delighted  with  the  battle  and  the  spoil, 
the  avowed  objects  of  the  crusade  were  advancing  slowly.  The  people  began 
to  murmur.  The  "  twenty  discreet  men "  now  said  that  the  enterprise  of 
besieging  Jerusalem  was  become  more  difficult ;  for,  except  the  streaoi  of 
Siloah,  not  a  drop  of  water  fit  for  drink  could  be  found  within  two  milee  of 
the  city.  To  the  indecision  of  Bicbard  the  French  imputed  these  delayg. 
Even  seven  hundred  years  ago,  commanders  who  failed  to  satisfy  the  popular 
impatience  bad  to  bear  those  keen  assaults  of  ridicule  which  arc  more  easily 
borne  now  when  they  are  universal.  There  were  minstrels  in  the  French 
camp ;  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  men  and  women  weut 
about  singing  a  scurrilous  ballad  against  the  king  of  England.  "  On  this 
composition  becoming  current  amongst  the  soldiers,"  says  Visnauf,  "king 
Richard  was  much  annoyed."  But  king  Richard  here  acted  with  more  resl 
heroism  than  when  he  brought  back  the  heads  of  a  dozen  Turks  who  hud 
fallen  in  bis  way.  "  King  Bicbard  was  much  annoyed ;  but  he  thought  that 
a  simOar  effusion  would  he  the  best  mode  of  revenging  himself  on  the 
authors,  and  he  had  not  much  difficulty  in  composing  it,  aa  there  were 
abundance  of  materials."  He  was  grown  wiser  since  he  kicked  the  duke  of 
Austria,  when  he  refused  to  work  on  the  walls  of  Ascalon.  At  last,  Saladin, 
knowing  the  distracted  state  of  the  Christian  councils,  refused  to  agree  to  a 
truce ;  and  Richard  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Jaffa,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Acre,  with  a  part  of  his  forces.  Saladin  now  assaulted  Jaffa  with  petraris 
and  mangonel ;  and  captured  the  town  after  a  great  slaughter.  Richard  was 
preparing  to  embark  at  Acre,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  siege  of  Jaffa. 
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At  the  first  wordB  of  meHengera  from  the  besieged,  Bichard  determined  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  Chriatianfj  in  the  citadel.  The  French  refuaed  to  be  agaic 
under  his  command ;  but  the  Templars  and  SoBpitallera,  with  soldiers  of  all 
nations,  retraced  their  steps ;  and  Richard  embarked  with  many  knights  in 
his  fleet  of  gaUeyB,  and  arrived  after  some  delay  in  the  harbour  of  Jaffa.  Ho 
found  the  citadel  surrendered  to  the  Torks.  But  the  king,  without  waiting 
for  the  land-foroes,  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and  with  a  small  baud  of 
followers  recorered  the  castle.  He  then  boldly  encamped  outside  the  gates, 
having  amongM  h&  two  thoosand  men  only  ten  who  were  mounted.  A  great 
body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attacked  this  small  force  of  bowmen  and  spearmen. 
Their  ranks  were  unbroken  by  the  clouds  of  horse  ;  for  the  spearmen  fixed 
the  butte  of  their  lances  in  the  sandy  earth,  and  with  the  pointed  shafts  made 
a  fence  of  steel  against  the  light-armed  Turks ;  whilst  the  archers  discbai^ed 
their  arrows  from  the  arbalasts.  Bichard  and  his  ten  knights  scattered  the 
Saracens  wherever  they  rushed.  The  large-hearted  courtesies  of  chivalry  had 
extended  to  the  Mussulman  leaders,  amongst  the  other  refinements  of  the 
eastern  races.  Sapfaadin,  the  brother  of  Saladin,  sent  Bichard  during  the 
fight  two  noble  horses,  requesting  him  to  accept  them.  From  the  morning 
sun  to  the  setting  sua  Bichard  had  fought  against  great  odds.  That  day's 
terrible  toil  was  foUowed  by  fever.  His  true  friend,  Sapbadin,  was  at  hand, 
to  arrange  an  armistice.  A  truce  tar  three  yean  was  finaUy  determined  on ; 
by  which  the  pilgrims  were  to  have  free  access  to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
Turkish  chie&  proposed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Christians  who  were  in 
their  power.  Saladin  preferred  honour  to  revenge.  The  great  Curdish 
soldier,  the  magnanimous  and  wise  Saladin,  died  within  six  months  of  this 
truce.  He  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  than  the  Bichard  . 
whose  courage  he  admired.  "  Spill  no  blood,"  he  said  to  his  son,  "  for  it  will 
one  day  reach  thy  head.  Preserve  the  hearts  of  thy  subjects  by  loving  care, 
for  they  are  entrusted  to  thee  by  God." 

Bichard  sailed  from  Acre  on  the  0th  October.  The  solitary  ship  in  which 
he  had  embarked  was  detained  a  month  by  contrary  winds  before  he  reached 
Corfu.  Here  he  hired  three  coasting-vessels  to  take  him  and  twenty 
companions  to  Bagusa.  They  landed  in  the  guise  of  pilgrims;  but  the 
lavishnesB  of  the  king  was  so  little  in  keeping  with  his  assumed  character, 
that  his  real  rank  was  soon  suspected.  The  impatient  adventurer,  with  a 
single  attendant,  rode  day  and  night,  till  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tienna.  He  rested  at  a  little  village,  whilst  his  companion  went  out  to  buy 
food.  The  person  of  this  attendant  was  known  to  one  who  bad  been  with  the 
duke  of  Austria  in  Palestine ;  and  this  knowledge  led  to  the  captivity  of 
Bichard.  Leopold  of  Austria  had  been  scorned  by  Bichard  at  Acre ;  and  he 
was  also  brotber-in-law  to  Isaac  of  Cyprus.  TTia  mean  soul  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  cowardly  revenge  ;  and  he  sent  Bichard  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Tyemsteign.  The  terrible  Bichard  was  now  in  worse  hands  than  those  of 
Saracens.  The  duke  of  Austria  sold  his  captive  to  the  emperor  of  Glermany, 
and  the  emperor  was  ready  to  sell  him  again  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  kept 
Bichard  safely  chained  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol.  His  imprisonment  was  made 
known  to  Europe  by  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  Prance.  In 
England,  the  people  were  laithful  to  their  captive  king.  Prince  John  was  in 
open  hostility  to  bis  brother.    He  surrendered  to  Philip  some  portions  of  the 
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continental  dominions  of  Btchard,  and  did  bomage  to  him  for  the  rest.  He 
returned  to  Engluid  with  a  hand  of  mercenariea,  and  proclaimed  that  the 
king  had  died  in  prison.  But  the  prelates  and  barons  were  firm  ;  and  the 
schemes  of  John  were  overthrown.  Philip  invaded  Normandy,  hut  with  very 
partial  saccesa.  Longchamp,  the  deposed  chancellor,  was  the  first  to  make 
any  active  exertions  for  the  deliverance  of  fiichard ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  faim  be&re  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Hagenau.  An  investigation  of 
the  chaises  against  the  king  took  place ;  but  he  dafended  himself  with  such 
spirit,  that  his  chuna  were  struck  off,  and  the  amount  of  ransom  was  the  only 
question  in  dispute.  It  was  some  months  before  a  sufficient  instobnent  of  the 
amount  required — a  hundred  thousand  marks — could  be  raised  hj  taxation  in 
England ;  and  even  then  the  emperor  negotiated  with  John  for  a  bribe  to 
detun  his  brother.  The  treaty  was  finally  accomplished.  "When  the  king  of 
France  knew  that  this  game  of  state-craft  and  treachery  was  at  an  end,  he 
wrote  to  John,  "  Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  devil  is  let  loose/'  After  a 
captivity  which,  Hoveden  says,  lasted  one  year,  six  vreeks,  and  three  days,  the 
king  of  England  was  delivered  to  his  mother,  Eleanor.  He  hastened  on  his 
way  to  Antwerp ;  and  after  a  long  delay  in  navigating  the  river,  and  by 
contrary  winds,  reached  England  for  a  short  sojourn. 

Bich&rd  had  been  absent  more  than  four  years  from  the  land  of  which  he 
was  king.  Accordmg  to  a  letter  of  Pope  Celestine  to  the  prelates  of  England, 
"  lUchard,  the  illustrious  king  of  the  English,  having  asaumed  the  crosa,  and 
prepared  himself  for  avenging  the  injuries  done  to  the  Bedeemer,  has  therein, 
like  a  prudent  man,  and  one  who  fears  the  Lord,  considered  that  the  cares  of 
governing  his  kingdom  ought  to  be  postponed  to  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
«nd  has  left  the  same  under  the  Apostolic  protection."  *  The  duty  of 
governing  his  subjects  being  thus  held  by  such  high  authority  as  a  very 
inferior  part  of  his  office,  it  is  not  likely  that  Bichard  felt  much  compunction 
when  he  came  back  to  an  impoverished,  discontented,  and  distracted  people. 
The  churches  bad  been  stripped  of  their  sacred  vessels ;  the  traden  bad  been 
taxed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  smaU  ability ;  the  agriculturists  had  sold 
their  scanty  stocks  to  gather  the  large  amount  required  for  the  king's  ransom. 
There  is  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  of  the  impatience  of  some  of  the  people 
of  London,  as  it  showed  itself  in  the  year  when  Kichard  was  set  free.  It  is 
connected  with  the  story  of  William  Fitz-Osbert,  or  William  with  the  Long 
Beard ;  and  is  derived  from  the  roll  of  the  king's  justiciars.  William  FitE- 
Osbert,  on  the  2l3t  of  November,  1194,  preferred  an  appeal  before  the  justices 
at  Westminster  against  Bichard  Fitz-Osbert,  bis  brother,  which  appeal  he 
supported  by  his  own  testimony.  He  made  oath  that,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  stone  house  of  Btchard  Fitz-Osbert,  a  discuBsion  arose  concerning  the 
aids  granted  to  the  king  for  his  ransom,  when  Kichard  exclaimed,  "In  recom- 
pense for  the  money  taken  from  me  by  the  chancellor  within  the  Tower  of 
London,  I  would  lay  out  forty  marks  to  purchase  a  chain  in  which  the  king 
and  his  chaocellar  might  be  hanged."  Jordan,  the  tanner,  and  Bohert 
Brand,  heard  this  speech ;  and  wished  that  the  king  might  always  remain 
where  be  then  was, — meaning  in  prison ;  and  they  all  exclaimed,  "  Come  what 
will,  in  London  we  never  will  have  any  other  king  except  our  mayor,  Heniy 

"  Hoveden. 
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FitE-Ailwin,  of  London  Stone."  The  story  of  WUliiun  with  the  Long  Beard 
bu  been  told  hj  bUtorians  without  this  prelimlaary  inddent,  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  owe  to  one  of  the  most  judicioiu  of  antiquarioB.*  The  causes 
of  the  ioBunection  which  this  William  headed  in  1198,  and  in  which  he  lost 
hie  life,  are  rendered  dearer  by  this  curious  illiiBtration  of  popular  feeling  in 
1194.  Heniy  Fitz-Ailwin  was  tbe  first  mayor  of  London,  the  city,  prior 
to  1189,  having  been  gOTenied  by  a  portreeve,  who  was  an  officer  of  the 
crown.  But  the  popular  magistrate  appears  to  have  been  as  unjust  in  iaa 
exactions,  as  the  chancellor  whom  Bichard  Fitz-Osbert  and  his  Mends  desired 
to  hang.  Hoveden's  account  is  very  distinct  of  the  oppressions  which  were 
exercised  In  tbe  great  trading  city,  governed  by  its  own  magiatratea  and 
guilds.  "  More  frequently  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  captivity' 
and  other  accidents,  aids  of  no  small  amount  were  imposed  upon  tbe  citizens ; 
and  tbe  rich  men,  sparing  their  own  purses,  wanted  the  poor  to  pay  every 
thing."  For  this  reason,  William  Fitz-Oshert,  in  1196,  "  went  over  tbe  sea 
to  the  king  in  Iformandy,  and  demanded  his  protection  for  himself  and  the 
people."  It  was  not  of  royal  cupidity,  taut  of  civic  cotrupCion  that  he  went 
to  complain  to  king  Bicbard.  "  He  infOTmed  the  king,"  says  our  good  old 
chronider  Holinsfaed,  "of  certain  great  oppressions  and  excessive  outrages 
used  by  rich  men  against  tbe  poor  (namdy  tbe  worshipful  of  the  city,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen),  who  in  their  hustings,  when  any  tallage  was  to  be 
gathered,  burtbened  tbe  poor  further  than  was  thought  reason,  to  ease  them- 
selves ;  whereupon  tbe  said  William,  being  a  seditious  person,  and  of  a  busy 
nature,  ceased  not  to  make  complaints."  This  very  troublesome  lawyer,  for 
lawyer  be  was,  "  sharp  of  wit  and  somedeal  lettered ;  a  bold  man  of  speech, 
and  sad  of  countenance,"  f  was  a  type  of  many  a  bold  man  of  speech,  who 
from  time  to  time,  even  to  this  day,  has  asserted  tbe  equal  laws  of  justice 
against  "  rights  and  privileges."  Such  men  are  generally  persecuted  in  their 
generation.  William  of  tbe  Long  Board  bad  a  hard  fato,  though  fifty 
thousand  of  the  "  common  people  "  stood  at  his  back.  He  was  seized  in  tbe 
church  of  Saint  Mary  Bow,  of  Cheap,  and,  being  first  stabbed,  was  then 
hanged.  He  was  long  reverenced  as  "a  holy  man  and  martyr."  His  quarrel 
with  tbe  civic  functionaries  might  have  been  disregarded  hy  the  nobles  and 
prelates  as  a  mere  quarrel  amongst  obscure  burgesses,  had  not  Fitz-Osbert 
gone  across  the  sea  to  appeal  to  Bichard.  For  this  reason  Hubert  Fitz- 
Walter,  archbishop  of  Cantorbury,  who  was  the  king's  justiciary,  interfered 
with  the  free  movements  of  "  the  common  people,"  who  were  to  be  arrestod 
wherever  they  were  found  outside  the  city ;  and  accordingly  some  bumble 
London  merchants  were  seized  at  Mid  Lent  at  the  fiur  at  Stamford. 

We  can  only  obtain  such  glimpses  aa  this  story  of  William  of  the  Long 
Beard  affords,  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  cities  and  great  towns  of  England  at  this 
period.  In  all  of  tbe  trading  oommunities  there  were  stringent  regulationa 
for  buying  and  selling,  enforced  by  tbe  univeraal  machinery  of  guilds.  This 
organisation  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  military  system  of  feudality ;  and 
as  the  lord  controlled  hia  tenant  and  received  bia  fu^ty,  aud  the  tenant  com< 
nisnded  his  socman,  and  the  socman  his  serf,  bo  the  chief  of  a  guild  ruled  over 

*  Sit  P.  Palgnve,  in  hia  oSdti  pablicatioa  of  tbe   Bolla,  tram  wfaioh  we  Isun  that  tht 
anbnrtbeHj  desnncUtuHi  of  Bichaid  Fiti-OHbeit  b;  William  ma  not  Buooewfiil, 
t  Pabju. 
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his  compaoy,  and  his  componj  orer  their  apprentices,  and  their  spprenticea 
over  their  servants.  There  wu  perpetual  watchfulness  snd  command  in  everj 
branch  of  industry.  No  one  could  pursue  a  trade  to  which  he  had  not  beea 
dulj"  trained.  No  one  could  make  an  article  except  of  a  prescribed  sise  and 
quality.  No  one  could  fix  hie  own  price  upon  what  be  made  or  sold.  Such  ' 
a  ejBtem  was  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  it  grew,  and  in  which  it  continued, 
either  for  protection  or  oppression,  for  many  centuries.  That  all  these  laws 
impeded  production  there  can  be  no  doubt.  How  far  they  promoted  the 
welfare  of  the  humblest  dssses,  defending  them  against  extortion,  adulteration, 
and  the  other  manifold  evils  and  disgncee  of  modem  trade,  is  a  question  not 
so  easily  det«rmiued.  The  story,  however,  of  William  Fits-Oabert  shows  that 
municipal  rapacity  may  be  as  tyrannous  as  regal ;  and  that  there  could  be  no 
real  safety  against  injustice  till  the  force  of  public  opinion  should  bold  all 
authority  in  its  proper  position  of  responsibility  as  well  as  power. 

There  is  a  curious,  though  exaggerated  representatioa  of  the  condition 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  in  the  chronicle  of  !Richard  of  Devise*.  It 
occurs  incidentally  in  a  popular  story  of  a  Christian  boy  of  France,  who  through 
the  artifices  of  a  French  Jew  is  sent  to  Winchester,  to  be  there  offered  as  s 
sacrifice  by  the  Jews.  The  story  is  altogether  worthless ;  but  the  exhibition 
of  maanen  has  au  historical  interest.  Go  not  to  I<ondon,  says  the  Jew. 
Every  race  of  every  nation  abides  there,  and  have  there  brought  their  vices. 
It  is  fitU  of  gamblera  and  panders,  of  braggadocios  and  flatterera,  of  buSbooa 
and  fortuue-tellere,  of  extortionera  and  magicians.  At  Canterbury  people  die 
in  open  day  in  the  streets  for  want  of  bread  and  employment.  Bocheater  and 
Chichester,  mere  villages,  are  cities  only  in  name.  Oxford  barely  sustains  its 
clerks.  Exeter  supports  men  and  beasts  with  the  same  grain.  Bath  is  buned 
in  a  low  valley  full  of  sulphury  vapour.  Worcester,  Chester,  and  Hereford 
are  infested  by  the  desperate  Welabmeu.  York  abounds  in  rascally  Scots. 
Ely  is  putrefied  by  the  surrounding  marahes.  At  Durham,  Norwich,  and 
Lincoln  there  are  none  who  can  speak  French.  At  Bristol,  every  body  is,  or 
has  been,  a  soap-maker,  and  every  Frenchman  esteems  soap-makere  ae  he  does 
night-men.  But  Winchester  is  the  best  of  all  cities,  and  the  people  have  only 
one  fault — they  tell  lies  like  watchmen.  All  this  belongs  to  the  region  of 
fiction;  but,  like  many  other  of  the  products  of  that  fertile  empire,  there  are 
riches  to  be  found  amongst  the  rubbish.  It  is  in  legend  and  ballad,  rather 
than  in  chronicle,  that  we  must  look  for  the  traces  of  the  remarkable  con- 
dition of  large  numbers  of  men  who  frequented  the  royal  forests  of  England 
as  'organised  plunderers,  defying  the  just  legal  enactments  against  robbers, 
as  well  as  utterly  disregarding  the  fearful  punishments  denounced  against 
those  who  carried  bows  and  arrows  in  theee  forests,  or  "offended  against 
the  king  relative  to  his  venison," 

Bichard  landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  12tb  of  March,  lliM.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  which  was  held  by  men  at  arms  in  the 
interest  of  John,  surrendered  to  the  king.  He  is  now  r«ady  for  a  short  holi- 
day. "  On  the  29th  day  of  March,  Bichard,  king  of  England,  went  to  see 
ClipBtone  and  the  forests  of  Sherwood,  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
they  pleased  him  greatly  ;  afterwhlch,  on  the  aame  day,  he  returned  to  Not- 
tingluun."  •    Thierry  intimates  that  it  was  something  beyond  the  charm  of 
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woodlaod  scenery  that  took  Stchard  to  Sherwood,  in  this  early  npring  of  1191. 
The  fame  of  the  forest  outlaws  had,  he  imaginea,  presented  an  object  of 
attraction  to  Hichard's  adventurous  spirit.  If  the  king  of  the  cnuadee  and 
the  greenwood  king  had  met,  either  as  friends  or  foes,  the  chroniclers  would 


Iha  PulUment  Oak  In  CUpgtone  Fuk. 

not,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  silent  on  the  matter.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  Bobb  Hood  is  by  Pordun,  the  Scottish  historian,  who  wrote  id  the 
14th  century.  He  says,  "  Then  arose  among  the  disinherited  the  famous 
brigand  Eobert  Hode,  with  his  accomplices,  whom  the  common  people  are  so 
fond  of  celebrating  in  their  games  and  stage-plays  i  and  whose  exploits,  fhanted 
by  strolling  ballftd-singers,  delight  them  above  all  things."  Upon  these  ballads, 
adapting  themselves,  generation  by  generation,  to  the  changes  of  language, 
rests  the  only  historical  evidence  of  the  individuality  of  Bobin  Hood,  beyond 
this  mention  by  Fordun.  A  theory  has  been  set  up  by  some  enthusiastic 
interpreters  of  song  and  legend,  that  Eobin  Hood,  and  Littlu  John,  and  many 
a  nameless  outlaw,  were  great  heroes  wbo  had  been  defeated,  with  Simon  de 
Montfort,  at  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1285.  Others  make  Bobin  Hood  to 
have  been  an  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  He  is  the  Saxon  yeoman,  Lockaley,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  According  to  Thierry,  the  whole  of  the  band  that  ranged 
the  vast  woodland  districts  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Yorkshire,  were  the 
remnants  of  the  old  Saion  race,  who  had  lived  in  this  condition  of  defiance  to 
Norman  oppression,  from  the  time  of  Hereward, — the  same  type  of  generoos 
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robbers  and  redreuera  of  wrongs,  as  the  famous  Cumberland  bandits,  Adam 
Bell,  Cljm  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley.  Without  entering  upon 
these  controversial  theories,  we  accept  Bobin  Hood  as  a  real  personage. 
There  ma;  have  been  a  succession  of  Bobin  Hoods,  during  the  long  term  of 
Norman  tyranny ;  but  whoever  he  was,  and  in  whatever  reign  he  lived,  Bobin 
Hood  is  the  representative  of  the  never-ending  protest  of  the  people  against 
misrule, — a  practical  protest  which  set  up  a  rude  kind  of  democratic  justice 
against  the  manifold  atrocities  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  It  was  a  contest,  no 
doubt,  of  robber  against  robber ;  but  the  papular  admiration  of  the  hero  of  the 
forests  was  bneed  upon  a  more  enduring  principle  than  the  knightly  admiration 
of  the  hero  of  the  crusades.  The  ballad-singers  have  outlived  the  troubadours. 
The  "  blind  harpers,  or  such-like  tavern  minstrels,  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for 
a  groat,  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  stories  of  the  old  time,  made 
purposely  for  the  recreation  of  the  common  people,"  • — ^theee  touched  the 
largest   sympathies  of   yeoman  and  labourer,  even  when  recitals  of  heavy 


wrongs  and  terrible  redress  were  "  stories  of  the  old  time."  For  they  sang  of 
one  who  took  the  goods  of  the  rich  baron  to  bestow  them  upon  the  lowly  serf, 
and  defied  the  horrible  penalties  of  the  forest  laws,  whilst  he  killed  his  venison 
in  spite  of  earl  and  sheriff.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  a  suffering 
race  long  after  the  difference  in  suffering  between  Saxon  snd  Norman  bad 
passed  sway.  The  Normans,  indeed,  brought  into  England  a  contempt  for 
the  labouring  people,  the  serfs  and  vlllans  (by  whatever  special  name  called), 
which  did  not  exist  in  any  such  degree  before  the  Conquest.     The  pcwant 


'  PuttenUm,  "Art  of  Ecgliah  Foeai^"  15S&. 
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vao,  under  the  Xortnan  rulen,  in  every  respect  in  bondage.  His  foreign 
master  plundered  him  and  held  bim  in  contempt.  His  foreign  king  taxed 
him  by  the  most  odious  taillage,  whenever  a  penny  was  put  by  ntler  the  neces- 
sities of  life  and  the  exactions  of  the  lord  were  supplied.  The  humblest  cabin 
and  the  coarsest  fare  were  thought  almost  too  good  for  the  villan.  "  Why 
should  villans  eat  beef  or  any  daloty  food  F  "asks  one  of  the  Norman  jongleurs.* 
These  charitable  poets  give  us  a  pithy  proverb  : 

"  It  f«C  1  Dieu  hoBta 
Qai  TUiaiu  haat  moate." 

(He  shames  God  who  raises  a  villan.)  Thus,  the  privations  of  the  peasantiy, 
and  the  insults,  still  harder  to  endure,  went  on  amidst  a  smouldering  hatred, 
till  the  great  outbreak  of  the  time  of  Bichard  II.  la  such  compositions  as 
the  Bobin  Hood  ballads,  the  detestation  of  the  oppressors  was  long  kept 
alive.  How  thoroughly  artiGcial  and  extravagant  are  the  lyrics  and  romances 
of  chivoby  compared  with  these  songs  of  the  rustics!  Of  Bichard  the 
Crusader,  the  least  extraordinary  feat  is  that  be  tore  out  the  heart  of  a  hungry 
lion,  which  the  emperor  of  Germany  introduced  into  the  royal  prisoner'a 
dungeon.  But  when  these  minstrels  record,  not  at  all  implying  anything  to 
Bichard's  disadvantage,  that  he  gaily  supped  upon  the  flesh  of  a  young  and 
fat  Saracen,  having  a  longing  for  pork  which  could  not  be  gratified ;  and  that 
he  caused  a  Saracen's  bead  to  be  served  up  to  the  ambassadorti  of  Saladin ; — 
we  feel  how  this  "  specimen  of  what  crusaders  were  supposed  capable  of 
performing,  although  totally  fabulous,  shows  the  idea  which  the  minstrels 
conceived  of  such  a  character,  when  carried  to  the  highest  and  most  laudable 
degree  of  perfection."  t  On  the  other  hand,  having  put  aside  the  exaggera* 
tions  of  the  Bobin  Hood  ballads,  we  feel  that  we  ore  in  the  natural  regions  of 
poetry,  surrounded  by  adventures  that  might  have  been  real,  and  by  men  that 
have  human  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  when  we  read  the  stories  of  "the  gentlest 
thief  that  ever  was."  J  Fuller,  who  places  Bobin  amongst  bis  "  Worthies," 
says  :  "  Enow,  reader,  he  is  entered  on  our  catalogue,  not  for  his  thievery, 
but  for  his  gentleness."  In  the  most  popular  poetry  of  what  we  call  the  rude 
ages,  the  outlaw  had  the  same  attributes  of  bravery  and  generosity  with  which 
the  character  of  Bichard  the  lion-hearted  has  been  invested ;  without  exhi- 
biting those  ferocious  traits  which  belonged  to  the  chivalric  worship  of  mere 
brute  courage  and  blind  fanaticism.  The  popular  notion  of  a  hero  is  the 
more  refined  one,  although  Bobin  be  merely  "  a  good  yeoman." 


In  spite  of  the  tyrannous  laws  which  banded  men  together  in  the  forests,  _ 
and  the  oppressions  which  invested  robbers  with  the  character  of  redressers 
of  wrong,  the  evils  of  society  bad  some  mitigations.  The  small  agricultural 
tenants  of  the  feudal  lord ;  the  socmen,  who  were  allowed  allotments  for 
defined  contributions  of  labour;  and  even  the  serfs,  who  were  wholly 
dependent  upon  one  master,  without  a  choice  of  other  serrice,  these  had 

*  See  SB  iDtemtoiig  Em;  on  the  Engliab  Fe*auiti7,  b;  J.  Wright,  Biq.,  in  "  ArohMologla,'* 
Tol,  III.  p.  2S8. 

t  Kr  Wnltei  Soott,  in  "Bdinbnrgh  Bovisw,"  toL  til  p.  4Q5. 
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some  compeiuftting  circumstances,  Bmidst  a  great  deal  of  injustice,  snd  i 
faabit  of  life  which  we  now  reg&rd  as  miserable.  The  duties  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  working  member  of  the  community,  were  in  great 
measure  defined.  Industry  was  spared  many  of  those  evils  of  competition 
which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  struggles  of  modem  society.  The 
capitalist  was  the  Jew ;  but  hie  mode  of  dealiug  suited  only  unthrifty  abbots 
and  plundering  barons-,  for  when  the  borrower  came  into  the  gripe  of  the 
Israelite,  bond  was  heaped  upon  bond,  so  that  we  have  a  record  how  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  pounds  became,  with  accumulated  interest,  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  in  four  j'eare.*  The  yeoman  and  the  burgess  sold  as  fast 
as  they  produced,  and  turned  the  penny  as  soon  as  possible,  without  tbe 
desire  or  the  ability  to  speculate  upon  the  rise  or  fall  of  commodities.  Tbe 
uiilitary  training  of  all  classes  gave  a  sort  of  distinction  even  to  the  race  of 
villans,  and  kept  them  in  healthfnl  excitement.  The  universal  feeUng  of 
devotion,  and  of  obedience  to  one  dominant  church,  lifted  their  minds  out 
of  the  mere  material  cares  of  life.  They  were  ignorant,  in  our  sense  ol 
ignorance.  Their  religious  observances  carry  with  tbem  an  air  of  much  thst 
ia  ridiculous  and  debasing.  But  they  were  not  debaaed  by  tbe  undoubting 
earnestness  with  which  they  confided  in  their  spiritual  leaders.  The  distinc- 
tions of  rank  were  so  clearly  defined,  that  no  one  aapired  to  belong  to  a 
station  above  him,  or  to  affect  to  be  what  he  was  not.  Tbe  peasantry  hsd 
their  holidays  and  rustic  games,  on  which  neither  the  lord  nor  the  priest 
looked  unkindly.  The  people  of  the  towns  had  their  in-door  amusements,  of 
which  gambling  was  the  most  attractive  to  high  and  low.     They  had  chess; 


nmea.    (Brit.  Uiu. 


but  the  rattle  of  tbe  dice  was  far  more  seductive  than  the  marshaUing  oi 
bishop  and  knight.  The  passion  of  playing  for  money  was  so  universal,  that, 
in  the  crusade,  in  which  all  ranks  of  men  were  engaged,  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  made  the  most  stringent  regulations  to  keep  gambliilg 


•  See  the  "  Chronicle  of  Jocelln  of  Brokelond." 
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within  limitfl.  No  man  in  the  army  was  to  play  at  any  kind  of  game  for 
money,  with  the  exception  of  knights  and  the  dergy ;  and  no  knight  or  clerk 
waa  to  lose  more  than  twenty  Bhilling«  in  any  one  day.  The  men-at-arma, 
and  "  other  of  the  lower  orders,"  as  the  record  runs,  who  should  be  found 
playing  of    themselvcB— that  is,  without  their    masters    looking    on    and 


BovUiv. 

permitting — were  to  be  whipped ;  and,  if  mariners,  were  to  be  plunged  into 
the  sea  on  three  auccessive  mornings,  "  after  the  usage  of  sailors."     These 
regulations  were  to  prevent  the  ^ubitbIs  which  were  the  natural  consequence 
of  gambling,  at  this  period 
and  in  most  other  periods 
when    force  stood   in    the 
place  of  argument.  "We  find 
in  an  old  record,  that  "John, 
son  of  King  Henry,  and 
Fulco  Quariue  fell  at  vari- 
ance at  chess ;    and  John 
brake  Fulco'e  head  with  the 
chess-board,  and  then  Fulco 
gave  him  such  a  blow,  that 
he  had  almost  killed  him."* 
In  the  smooth  garden-lawns 
of  the  towns,  and  on  the 
village  green,  the  favourite 
game  of  the  sirteentli  cen- 
tiuy  was  known  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth ;  for  many  "  a  marvelloue  good 
neighbour,  in  sooth,  and  a  very  good  bowler"  of  the  days  of  Eliiabetb,  practised 
the  art  as  it  was  practised,  with  little  variation,  in  the  days  of  John.     The 
rougher  games  of  the  people  were  a  supplementary  part  of  their  military 
training.     Wrestling  was  the  national  pastime,  from  London  to  the  Laud's 
End,  from  the  West  to  the  North.     Tlie  sturdy  yeomen  wrestled  for  prizes 
—a  ram  or  a  bull,  a  red  gold  ring  or  a  pipe  of  wine.     One  of  the  Eobin 
Hood  ballads  says  : — 

"  What  mati  besreth  him  beat,  jwis, 
The  priie  iJuill  bew  awaj." 

The  quarter-staff  waa  the  rustic  weapon  of  the  West ;  but  the  Tanner  of 
'  Quoted  from  Lelud's  "  CoUccUdbb,"  in  Percy's  "Knoaj  on  tlie  Aacunt  KliuMl*-" 
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Nottingham,  wbose  "  staff  of  onk  vos  eight  foot  «nd  a  half,"  and  Bobin 
Hood,  had  a  bout  ia  Sherwood,  long  celebrated  in  song  and  picture.  The 
Bword-dance  of  the  SaxonB  came   down  to  their  Hucceaaon,  and  held    its 


(Royal  118  14  E.  OL) 

honoured  place  among  popular  sporta  long  after  the  conquest.  The  acrobat, 
who  went  about  to  market  and  fair,  was  the  genuine  descendant  Of  the  Saxon 
gleeman,  who  made  knives  and  balls  circle  through  his  hands  as  adroitly  as 
the  modem  conjuror.  The  Anglo-Norman  juggler  balanced  hie  wheel  and 
his  sword ;  and  "the  musical  girls,"  whose  attractions  Bichard  of  Deviiea 
denounces,  tumbled  before  knight  and  peasant,  as  the  daughter  of  Herodiaa 
"tumbled, before  Herod."  The  bearward  was  not  unknown  in  the  toirns 
with  bis  monkey  and  his  drum  ;  and  to  the  country  revel  came  the  taborer 
and  the  bagpiper,  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel.    The  minstrel  nits  the 


Countr;  RenL    (Ro;*!  113.  3  R  Til.) 

privileged  wanderer.  History  says  that  Longchamp,  the  chancellor,  was 
the  chief  instrument  of  the  release  of  £ichard  from  his  dungeon  in  the 
Tyrol  i  but  romance  will  not  surrefider  to  chancellor  or  biahop  the  fame  of 
Blondel,  who,  searching  about  for  his  beloved  master,  "hecatne  acquainted  with 
them  of  the  castle,  as  minstrels  do  easily  win  acquaintance  anywhere,"  The 
English  minstrels,  we  may  suppose,  did  not  sing  such  refined  verses  as  those  of 
which  Blondel  sang  one  verse  before  Bichard's  prison  window,  and  the  king 
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replied  with  the  second  vene.  Chester  {air,  in  the  time  of  John,  vu  a  great 
res<^  of  TSgabonds ;  for  b/  the  charter  of  the  city  ao  one  could  he  there 
apprehended  for  any  theft  or  misdeed  except  it  were  committed  in  the  fair. 
Banulph,  earl  of  Cheater,  was  a  prisoner  in  Bhujdland  Caatle ;  and  Lord  de 
Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  by  the  help  of  "  the  minstrels  of  all  sort» 
that  met  at  Chester  &ir,  by  the  allurement  of  their  music  got  together  a  vast 
number  of  such  loose  people  as,  by  reason  of  the  before  specified  privilege, 
were  then  in  that  city."  The  minstrels  and  the  loose  people  alarmed  the 
warders  of  the  Welsh  castle,  and  released  the  earl.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  even  in  the  Norman  times  of  unequal  goTemment,  the  free  spirit 
of  the  people  broke  forth  in  that  mingled  temper  of  frolic  and  kindness 
vhich  has  ever  been  their  characteristic,  and  that,  nnder  the  worst  rulers, 
there  was  no  very  enduring  time  to  be  chronicled  when  this  was  not  "  Merry 


Had  Richard  the  king  chosen  to  remain  in  the  island  after  his  return  from 
Palestine,  it  is  not  impossible  that  his  ardent  nature  might  have  taken  a 
generous  interest  in  the  brave  people,  of  whom  bo  many  had  been  his  com- 
panions in  danger  and  suffering.  But  Bichard  never  saw  England  after  this 
visit  of  two  months.  The  record  of  his  proceedings  from  the  12th  of  March 
to  the  9th  of  May,  1194,  as  given  by  Hoveden,  shows  how  this  energetic 
Flantagenet  employed  himself  in  this  limited  visit.  A  fortnight  of  March 
is  passed  in  the  favourite  occupatioi^  of  fighting  for  the  castles  which  were 
occupied  by  the  creatures  of  his  brother  John.  On  the  Slat  he  holds  a  great 
council  at  Nottingham,  and  dispossesses  certain  barons  of  fortresses  and 
shrievalties,  and  puts  them  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  calls,  too, 
for  a  Judgment  against  John,  who  is  cited  to  appear  within  forty  days,  or 
forfeit  all  right  to  the  kingdom ;  for  he  had  broken  his  fealty  to  Bichard, 
taken  possession  of  his  castles,  wasted  his  lands,  and  made  a  treaty  with  bis 
enemy  the  king  of  France.  The  judgment  was  given.  At  this  council,  a 
land-tax  was  decreed,  and  knight's  service  was  demanded  to  enable  Bichard 
to  carry  an  army  to  Normandy.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  Bichard  bad  a 
meeting  with  the  king  of  the  Scots.  They  had  many  discussions  about  their 
respective  rights,  and  a  charter  was  finally  granted  at  Northampton,  which 
did  much  for  the  dignity  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  though  Bichard  again  and 
again  refused  to  grant  him  Northnmberland,  as  was  desired.  On  the  17th  of 
April  the  king  of  England  went  through  the  ceremony  of  a  second  coronation. 
He  was  now  looking  to  depart ;  but  he  first  reconciled  Geofirey,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  with  Longchamp,  the  chancellor.  With  his  mother,  Eleanor,  he 
stayed  at  Portsmouth  till  the  80th,  "  which  appeared  to  him  very  tedious." 
On  the  2nd  of  May  he  persisted  in  sailing  in  one  of  his  long-ships,  but  the 
adverse  wind  had  no  compassion  for  his  impatience.  He  was  forced  to  return 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  weather-hound  for  nine  days.  The  royal 
long-ship  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  royal  steam-yacht  of  the  nineteenth, 
ofibr  a  striking  contrast.  At  length  he  lauds  at  Harfleur,  and  his  warriors  with 
their  horses  and  arms  arrive  in  a  hundred  large  vessels.  John  falls  on  his 
knees  before  him,  and  obtuns  his  pardon.  The  king  of  Franoe  was  besieging 
Vemeuil;  but  on  hearmg  of  Bichard's  approach  leaves  his  troops.  "The 
king  of  England  being  fiill  of  activity,  and  more  swift  than  the  discharge  of  a 
Balearic  sling,"  harries  to  do  battle  with  his  great  suzerain,  and  pursues  hia 
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retreating  nnny  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Bichard  is  now  in  his  proper 
line  of  biiBiiieBB.  In  a  few  months  he  drives  Phflip  of  Fiance  out  of 
Normandy,  Touraine,  and  Maine.  In  England  Habert,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  guardian  of  the  realm,  and  his  chief  duty  ia  to  raise  money  fw 
these  wart.  We  aht^  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  records  of  this  aanguinarj 
contest,  which  was  continued  for  six  years,  with  an  occasional  truce  when 
each  of  the  combatants  was  exhausted.  The  horrible  cruelties  that  were 
infiieted  upon  prisoners,  the  desolation  of  the  seat  of  war,  the  privations 
endured  by  the  English  people  to  meet  the  exactions  of  their  rulers, — these 
are  the  consequences  at  which  we  must  steadily  look,  instead  of  following 
the  narratives  of  siege  and  skirmish,  of  towns  burnt  and  churches  plundered. 
The  modes  by  which  the  lion-hearted  Icing,  through  his  ministers,  raised 
money  in  England,  appear  to  combine  the  attributes  of  the  tyrant  and  the 
swindler.  To  order  the  great  seal  to  be  broken,  and  proclaim  that  no  grant 
under  that  seal  should  be  valid,  unless  the  fees  due  to  the  crown  were  paid  a 
second  time  for  affixing  the  new  seal,  is  an  act  which  scarcely  accords  with 
the  magnanimity  which  it  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  this 
Flontagenet.  The  mean  qualities  of  his  brother  John  excite  no  surprise. 
In  the  characters  of  these  two  sons  of  Henry  II.  there  were  striking  points 
of  resemblance  as  well  as  of  difference.  The  last  scene  of  Bichard's  fife  is  an 
epitome  of  his  qualities.  He  perished,  not  fighting  for  a  dukedom,  but  for  a 
paltry  treasure  which  one  of  his  barous  hod  discovered  on  his  estate.  The 
royal  right  to  treasure  so  found  was  asserted  by  the  king.  The  visconnt  of 
Limoges  refused  to  surrender  all  tlie  gold  and  sUver,  though  he  offered  a 
targe  portion.  Bichard,  accordingly,  laid  siege  to  the  viscount's  castle  of 
Chaluz  ;  and  would  allow  the  garrison  no  conditional  surrender.  They  asked 
for  safety  of  life  and  limb  ;  but  the  king  "  swore  that  he  would  take  them  by 
storm,  and  hang  them  all,  and  accordingly  the  knights  and  men-at-arms 
returned  to  the  castle  in  sorrow  and  confusion,  and  prepared  to  make  a 
defence."  *  Eeeonnoitring  the  fortress,  Richard  was  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  an  arrow,  aimed  by  Bertrand  de  Gurdua.  The  castle  being  captured,  the 
king  ordered  nil  the  people  to  be  hanged,  one  alone  excepted — the  youth  who 
bad  wounded  him.  In  those  days  of  the  rudest  surgery,  the  barbed  iron 
head  of  the  arrow  could  not  be  extracted  from  the  flesh,  without  the  limb 
being  cruelly  mangled.  For  twelve  days  Bichard  suffered  the  agonies  of  his 
wound,  and  saw,  at  last,  that  death  was  approaching.  He  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  of  England  and  all  his  other  dominions  to  John ;  and  ordered  a 
fourth  of  his  treasures  to  be  distributed  amongst  his  servants  and  the  poor. 
Hoveden  tells  the  rest  of  the  dying  scene : — "  He  then  ordered  Bertram  de 
Gurdun,  t  who  had  wounded  him,  to  come  into  his  presence,  and  said  to  him, 
'  What  harm  have  I  done  to  you,  that  you  have  killed  me.'  On  which  he 
made  answer, '  Tou  slew  my  father  and  my  two  brothers  with  your  own  hand, 
and  you  intended  now  to  kill  me ;  therefore  take  any  revenge  on  me  that  you 
may  think  fit,  for  I  will  readily  endure  the  greatest  torments  you  can  devise, 

*  Hoveden, 

t  Ta  ui  aiideiit  AnoDjmous  occoimt  of  Richu-d's  deftth,  it  is  stated  tlut  the  kiog  had  forced 

hjs  WAf  into  the  ioDei  court  of  tin  castle ;  but  ihU  oue  tower  held  ant,  \a  which  weie  two 

tnighl^  ajid  l>hjrtf-«ght  men  and  women.     According  to  this  accoant,  the  kuigbt  who  shot  the 

arrow  from  the  crora-bow  was  Peter  de  Biisile. 
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SO  long  u  you  have  met  with  your  end,  After  having  inflicted  evila  bo  many 
and  ao  great  upon  the  world.'  On  thia  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  released, 
and  said, '  I  forgive  jou  my  death.'  "  This  part  of  the  dying  man's  wish — ■ 
this  last  effort  of  a  nature  not  altogether  cruel — was  disregarded.  Marchadea, 
the  chief  of  the  hireling  aoldiers  c^ed  Boutiers,  after  Bjchard'a  death  flayed 
the  youth  alive,  and  then  handed  htm. 


HtRuiiff  the  rnus. 
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CHAPTBE  XXm. 

AoondCD  of  Jolm — ArtLor  of  Biittuij — Wir  for  the  bdccwdod  .(o  EnBUnd  ud  the  Frauh 
proriima — Peace  with  Philip  of  France^ — Blanche  of  Ciutile — InBaneMdon  in  Poiloa 
■gaiiut  John — Arthoi  taken  pruaoer — His  death^The  Staiea  of  Brittuij  damukd  jnitioe 
igBinst  John — Tot&l  Ices  of  Normandj  and  other  proTineea — Pope  Innocent  III. — Hia 
qnurel  with  John — Bagluid  placed  ander  ad  Interdict  —  Ireland  —  WtJee  —  Jxndan 
Bridge  oomplcted  —  Conseqacnceg  of  the  Interdict — John  eicommunicnted  and  depceed 
bf  Uie  Pope  —  Philip  about  to  inrade  England — John  avean  lealtT  to  the  Pope 
—  The  Beiioni  itaist  John's  demuidB  —  Slcphea  I^ngton,  the  arohbishop  —  League 
of  the  Cburelmien  and  Btunns  —  Bannjmede  —  Magna  Charts — Its  proiiaoni, 
Nd  tludr  eflbcts  apon  the  nation. 

HE  first  Bichard  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  1199.  The  reign  of 
John  commeac«s  &om  Aacenaion-daf ,  the  27th  of  May,  irheii 
he  WAS  crowned  at  Westminster.  In  this  interral  of  fifty  days 
the  future  destioy  of  England  remained  uncertain.  It  was 
the  will  of  a  beneficent  Froridence  that  the  island  should  be 
separated  from  France;  and  that  the  interests  of  her  ruling 
clasBes  being  concentrated  under  one  monarchy,  the  people 
should  rapidly  advance  in  the  attainment  of  just  govemment. 
The  crimes  and  weaknesses  of  the  new  king  were  the  chief 
instruments  of  this  important  revolution. 

Had  the  crown  of  England  descended  by  strict  hereditary 
mcceeaion,  Arthur,  the  son  of  Geofi'rey,  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.,  would 
have  been  king  in  preference  to  John,  the  fifth  son  of    Henry.      Bu^ 
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Aithnr  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years ;'  John  was  tbirty-two.  According  to 
the  Bpeecb  of  Hubert,  Archbisbop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  coronation, 
the  clsimB  of  Arthur  were  glanced  at  "  aa  a  more  lawful  descent  of 
inberitutce  pretended  by  others."  But  to  the  assembled  prelates  and  pcera 
the  Archbishop  said,  "You  are  come  hither  this  day  to  choose  you  a  king. 
and  such  a  one  ss,  if  need  shall  require,  may  be  able  of  himself  to  take  such 
a  charge  upon  him ;  and  having  undertaken  the  same,  ready  to  execute  that 
which  he  shall  think  to  be  expedient  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects."  Huch 
controveny  has  arisen  about  the  authenticity  of  this  speech,  as  given  in  the 
chronicle  of  TiogeT  of  Wendover ;  •  for  it  assumes  the  monarchy  to  be  elec- 
tive, somewhat  beyond  the  wsrrnnt  of  the  constitution.  John's  claim,  on  the 
ground  of  hereditary  right,  was,  that  being  the  surviving  brother  of  the  late 
deceased  king,  he  was  nearer  of  kin  to  him  than  Arthur,  the  son  of  Bichard's 
brother.  The  claims  of  Arthur  had  not  been  overlooked  in  England,  in  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Richard  and  the  coronation  of  John.  But  the 
interests  of  the  young  prince  had  been  overpowered  by  the  promiGes  which 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Justiciary  had  held  out  at  a  great  council  at  North- 
ampton, and  by  respect  for  the  will  of  the  deceased  king.  In  Normandy, 
also,  the  pretensiona  of  John  were  recognised  without  opposition,  as  well  aa 
in  Aquitaine  and  Poitou.  But  ia  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  the  cause  of 
the  young  Flantagenet  was  openly  espoused.  John,  alarmed  at  the  position 
of  his  continental  authority,  returned  to  Normandy  before  the  end  of  June. 

Philip  of  france,  the  most  politic  of  monarchs,  saw  clearly  hia  position. 
There  had  been,  since  the  conquest  of  England,  two  mighty  sovereigns  of 
France.  The  Plantagenet  race,  at  one  period,  seemed  not  unlikely  to  swallow 
up  the  race  of  Capet,  and  to  become  the  sole  heads  of  the  greatest  empire  of 
the  world.  The  time  was  come  for  a  real  trial  of  etrength.  The  battle  had 
been  fon^t,  without  any  decisive  results,  with  Bichard,  who  had  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  great  warrior,  however  wanting  in  those  of  a  sagacious  king. 
Another  had  succeeded  who  was  neither  wise  nor  warlike.  The  rival  claim 
of  the  young  Arthur  of  Brittany  waa  the  weak  point  in  the  succession  of 
John.  Shakspere  has  put  this  with  historical  fidelity.f  The  wilMnesa 
of  John,  and,  more  than  wilftilness,  his  licentious,  cruel,  and  treacherous 
nature,  precluded  a  compromise  of  this  dispute,  and  converted  it  into  a 
struggle  for  one-half  of  France  with  the  king,  to  whom  he  owed  fealty. 
Happy  was  it  for  England,  and  for  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces,  that 
the  suzerain  was  the  conqueror. 

Philip  of  Prance  espoused  the  cause  of  Arthur,  not  from  any  regard  to 
justice,  or  any  sympathy  for  an  injured  youth.     The  boy  was  a  tool  in  hie 

■  Tliii  Chnmicle,  vhiah  praoedn  thti  of  thtthev  Parle,  mi,  niitil  reoently,  Hn9i«d  lo 
thit  luBtoriau,  irho  m«rslT  trwucribed  it. 

f  "  Philip  gf  France,  in  light  lod  tme  behalf 
Of  th  J  deceased  broUwr  QvoSctij'i  aon, 
Aithnr  FluilAgeiiet,  Uji  most  lawful  clum 
To  thl>  fair  island,  Nid  tha  tenitonee  ; 
To  IreUod,  Toitiera,  Anjon,  Tooniue,  Hiina  ; 
Demring  Uie«  to  l&j  undo  the  sword, 
Which  awftji  ninifdiiglj  thou  seienl  litla^ 
Aod  put  the  nms  into  jonng  Arthnr'a  hsuij, 
Th;  nephew  and  right  rojal  WTareign." 

Sing  Join,  Act  L  Men*  L 
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hands,  to  be  tftken  up,  or  laid  aside,  as  best  suited  the  purposes  of  this  wary 
politictaa.  Constance,  the  mother  of  Artbur,  was  the  reigning  duchess  of 
Brittany.  Tbere  is  one  delineation  of  her  cbaracter,  as  the  impenonation  <^ 
maternal  love,  which  will  always  take  the  place  of  tbe  historical  belief  that 
she  woe  a  weak  and  selfish  woman.  In  Arthur's  interest,  Philip  inraded 
Normandy,  and  plsred  garrisons  in  Aajou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  There  waa 
war  for  eight  mouths  between  tbe  rival  kings,  and  then  on  armistice.  During 
the  two  months  of  this  suspension  of  hostilities  John  was  in  England.  In 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  munnments  of  antiquarian  Industry,  tbe  more- 
ments  of  king  John  Lave  been  traced  from  the  first  day  of  his  reign  to  the 
last,  in  a  chronological  Table,  which  shows  at  what  places  a  vaat  number  of 
official  documents  of  this  period  were  dated.*  From  this  Itinerary  we  learn 
that  in  March,  and  the  iirst  part  of  April,  of  the  year  1200,  the  king  was  at 
Winchester,  Windsor,  Westminster,  Woodstock,  Northampton,  Clipatone, 
Tiekhill,  York,  Bolsover,  Derby,  Burton- upon-Trent,  Lichfield,  Worcester, 
Forringdon.  This  is  a  considerable  tour  in  the  days  of  bad  roads.  In  the 
latter  half  of  April  he  is  again  at  Windsor  and  Westminster,  and  then  slowly 
journeys  by  Guildford,  Alton,  and  Bishop's  Waltham  to  Porchester.  On  tbe 
2nd  of  May  he  is  once  more  In  Normandy.  England  does  not  see  him  i^ain 
till  October.  On  the  23rd  of  May  the  kings  of  France  and  England  conclude 
a  peace.  The  interests  of  Arthur  are  abandoned  by  Philip,  and  he  is  com- 
pcSled  to  do  homage  to  his  uncle  for  Brittany.  John  has  a  niece,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  whom  be  endows  with  money  and  fiefs  as  ber  marriage-portion ;  for 
the  alliance  is  to  be  cemented  by  Lewis,  the  son  of  Philip,  becoming  the 
husband  of  Blanche,  But  John  belongs  to  that  order  of  minds  who  make  for 
themselves  great  reverses.  He  had  been  married  since  1189  to  Hadwisa,  tbe 
dnughter  of  William,  earl  of  Gloucester!  He  now  finds  it  convenient  to 
obtain  n  divorce  on  the  usual  plea  of  consanguinity  ;  tor  be  bad  fallen  into 
that  desperate  state  of  passion  miscalled  love,  which  tyrants,  whether  Planta- 
genet  or  Tudor,  have  claimed  the  pririlege  to  gratify  at  every  cost  of  honour 
or  decency.  In  his  progress  through  Aquitaine  he  had  seen  the  beautiful 
betrothed  of  Hugh,  count  of  La  Marche ;  and  the  lady,  although  she  was 
privately  espoused  as  some  believe,  was  tempted  to  violate  her  faith  and 
become  the  wife  of  John.  He  went  to  England  in  October,  1200,  to  be 
crowned  with  his  new  queen;  but  there  were  consequences  of  that  ualawfal 
marriage  which  the  passionate  king  did  not  expect.  The  count  of  La  Marche 
headed  an  insurrection  against  John  in  Foitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  force  which 
the  king  of  England  brought  into  the  field  was  too  strong  for  him  to  resist. 
But  the  count  bad  a  secret  ally  in  the  crafty  Philip,  to  whom  ho  appealed  to 
redress  fais  wrongs.  John,  from  the  June  of  1201  to  tbe  December  of  1203, 
was  away  from  England.  During  these  two  jears  and  a  half  he  lost  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  All  that  had  been  inherited  from  William 
of  Normandy,  and  Fulk  of  Anjou,  was  gone. 

In  1202  Philip  was  again  at  war  with  John.  The  ostensible  cause  was 
the  injury  and  insult  to  the  count  of  La  Murche,  for  the  redress  of  whose 
wrongs  there  were  many  confederate  barons  and  knights  in  arms.     King 
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FhHip  again  osea  Arthur  for  the  pnrposeB  of  hia  own  Bmbition.  GonBtance,  the 
duchesa  of  Brittany,  was  now  dead ;  and  the  young  duke  was  sent  by  Philip  into 
Poitou  to  head  the  insurrection  ogainat  John.  Arthur,  the  hoy  of  fifteen, 
had  a  atrong  force  of  hia  own  faithful  Bretons  with  him,  and  the  discontented 
nobles  met  him  at  Toura  with  their  scanty  band  of  followers.  Eleaaor,  the 
old  queen-mother,  was  at  Mimbeau,  near  Poitiers.  Arthur,  with  hia  little 
army,  marched  to  seize  the  person  of  his  grandmother,  who  had  always  been 
bitterly  opposed  to  his  pretenaioaa.  The  wary  Eleanor  took  refuge  in  the 
strong  citadel.  "While  the  Poiterin  army  was  besieging  this  fortress  with 
little  caution,  John  suddenly  arrived  with  a  powerful  force ;  and  the  town 
WAS  taken  by  surprise  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August.  Arthur  was  a 
prisoaer,  with  two  hundred  nobles  and  knighta  who  had  followed  his  unhappy 
fortunes. 

Over  the  precise  circumatances  of  the  fate  of  Arthur  there  hangs  a  terrible 
mystery.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  no  contem- 
porary chronicler,  except  Wendover.  The  later  hiatorians  fiimish  us  with 
very  doubtful  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  death  of  th^  duke  of  Brittany. 
That  Hub^  de  Burgh  was  commissioned  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Arthur,  and 
that  he  forbore  to  commit  that  atrocity,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  one  of 
these  transmittera  of  popular  tradition.  Shakspere  has  made  the  legend  an 
nnperishable  fact.  Hubert  was  warden  of  the  castle  of  Falaise,  where  the 
young  prince  was  first  confined.  He  waa  then  mored,  according  to  some 
writers,  to  Bouen.  He  suddenly  vanished,  aays  one,  in  a  manner  unknown 
to  all.  The  king  was  suspected  to  have  killed  him  with  his  own  hand,  says 
uiother.  A  more  circumstantial  account  aays,  he  took  Arthur  into  a  boat, 
stabbed  him  twice  with  hia  own  hand,  and  threw  the  dead  body  into  the 
river,  about  three  miles  from  the  castle.  That  he  was  murdered,  and  at  the 
,  instigation  of  John,  if  not  by  his  hand,  there  eao  be  little  doubt.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  make  him  stop  abort  of  assassination.* 
Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Mirabeau  he  treated  with  a  cruelty  which 
rarely  disgraced  the  times  of  chivalry.  He  loaded  them  with  irons,  and  kept 
them  in  dungeons  of  Normandy  and  England.  'We  have  distinct  records  of 
twenty-five  of  these  prisoners  being  confined  in  Corfe  Caatle;  and  there,  it  is 
stated  in  the  annals  of  the  monks  of  Margan,  twenty-two  were  starved  to 
death.  The  Maid  of  Brittany,  Arthur's  eldest  sister,  wore  out  her  life  in 
confinement  at  Bristol.  "When,  upon  the  death  of  bis  mother,  in  1203,  John 
granted  a  general  pardon  to  "  all  prisoners,  whatever  the  cause  for  which  they 
may  have  been  detained,  whether  for  murder,  felony,  larceny,  or  breaking  the 
forest  laws,"  he  speciidly  excepted  "  the  prisoners  taken  in  our  late  war, 
those  also  whom  we  sent  over  from  Normandy  into  England  to  be  there  kept 
and  imprisoned."  t  He  could  pardon  the  murderer,  but  not  the  soldier  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  injured  prince.  John  had  his  reward,  in  the 
gathering  hatred  of  all  mankind.  In  1203,  at  a  meeting  of  the  esUtes  of 
Brittany,  at  Vannes,  it  waa  reaolved  that  a  deputation  ahould  go  before  their 

*  Tlure  is  n  fttmaaa  pamsge  in  a  safe-conduct  granted  bj  John,  and  dated  on  tha  24tb 
of  Angnst,  from  Cblnan,  in  nhich  ha  taja  lo  Also  Fitz-Connt  and  otheic  who  were  dcairooa  nt 
lering  him,  na  he  bad  been  informed  by  "  Forniie,  servant  of  Arthur  <".ir  nephe"," — "Wo 
ommand  ;on,howeter,  that  ye  do  nooghl  whereby  aril  msj  befalnur  nephew  Arth or,"  ("PsMnt 
BoUi,"  p.  30.)  t  Hardy,  ■'  Patent  Rolla,"  p.  62. 
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feudal  lord,  king  FhOip,  and  demand  justice.  17pon  tlus,  John  was  Bum- 
moned  to  appear,  as  a  vasRal  of  France,  at  the  court  of  liis  peen.  A  safe 
conduct  wsa  deinauded  on  the  part  of  John.  He  shall  come  unmolested,  said 
Philip  to  John's  envoy,  who  put  another  question  as  to  his  safe  return.  The 
king  of  France  replied  that  he  should  return  safe,  if  the  judgment  of  hia 
peers  acquitted  him.  The  bishop  of  Ely  was  the  representatiTe  of  John,  and 
he  alleged  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  could  not  come  without  the  king  of 
England,  and  that  the  barons  of  England  would  not  permit  their  king  to  run 
the  riak  of  death  or  imprisonment.  The  king  of  France  contended  that  faia 
rights  as  paramount  lord  over  the  duke  of  Normandy  were  not  lost  becaiise 
AViUiam,  who  was  the  vassal  of  France,  obtained  England  by  force.  John 
did  not  appear ;  and  the  court  adjudged  that  "  whereas,  John,  duke  of  Not^ 
maudy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip,  his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  near  kinsman  to  the 
king,  and  had  perpetrated  the  crime  within  the  signiory  of  France,  he  waa 
found  guilty  of  felony  and  treason,  and  woe  therefore  adjudged  to  forfeit  all 
the  lands  he  held  by  homage."  Publicists  doubt  the  legiJity  of  the  sentence. 
Of  its  moral  justice  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  was  no  mere  form  of  words 
when  the  fiefs  of  John  were  confiscated.  Philip  took,  with  sc&rcdy  an 
attempt  at  ^BistaQce,  the  strong  places  of  Normandy.  John's  general,  the 
etirl  of  Pembroke,  mode  a  gallaot  attempt  to  relieve  a  besieged  castle  on  the 
Seine.  John  himself  lingered  at  Bouen,  in  a  voluptuous  indifference  to 
disaster ;  fancying  that  he  could  easily  recover  the  power  that  was  melting 
away  from  him.  At  last  a  strong  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
Norman  city  was  taken,  and  he  fled  to  England.  The  Normans,  however 
unwilling  to  become  a  part  of  France,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long 
disunited,  were  unable  effectually  to  resist  the  power  of  Philip.  John  relied 
upon  the  aid  of  that  Eugluid  which  be  and  bis  predecessor  regarded  chiefly  . 
as  a  land  to  be  plundered  ;  and  England  thought  the  time  was  come  when 
her  wealth  should  no  longer  be  dissipated  in  Normandy,  when  her  language 
should  be  spoken  by  those  who  ruled  over  her,  when  her  laws  should  he 
administered  by  those  who  abided  amongst  her  people,  when  her  Church 
ehould  he  upheld  by  those  who  had  no  foreign  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  Bouen 
fell  to  the  French  besiegers.  The  duchy  was  won  by  France,  The  other 
provinces  were  all  sepu^ted  from  the  rule  of  the  Flantagenets,  with  the 
exception  of  Aquitaino.  In  two  years  after,  John  made  one  more  attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  his  ancient  fiefs ;  for  the  people  were  somewhat  discon- 
tented at  their  fair  provinces  having  lost  their  distinctive  character  of  inde- 
pendent dominions.  In  1206,  John  landed  at  Kochelle ;  took  the  castle  of 
Montauban  ;  burnt  Angers ;  and  left  the  usual  traces  of  cruelty  and  devasta- 
tion. He  mingled  the  excitement  of  siege  and  battle  with  the  more  congenial 
excitement  of  gross  licentiousness.  Hia  courage,  like  that  of  most  profligates^ 
was  sudden  and  evanescent.  On  the  eve  of  a  battle  he  proposed  a  negotiation, 
and  then  stole  off  to  England  before  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Through 
the  legate  of  the  pope  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon.  The  contest  was  at 
an  end. 

We  have  passed  through  the  first  act  of  the  great  historical  drama  which 
was  presented  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  John.  England  now 
■tands  alone.    "  This  precious  stone,  set  in  the  silver  sea,"  has  now  to  fight 
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her  own  battles,  to  awert  her  own  rights,  to  gather  her  own  huTests,  without 
dependence  npon  foreign  lords.  England  is  a  nation.  The  distinctions  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  are  gone.  The  i^glish  people  possess  the  island.  But 
there  ia  one  anthonty,  which,  having  established  ecclesiastical  Bupremac}r) 
preaames  to  assert  temporal  dominion.  The  pope  of  this  period.  Innocent  IH., 
'was  one  of  the  most  resolved  and  ambitious  men  that  ever  filled  the  papal 
throne.  "With  spiritual  power  he  was  unaatisfied,  unleai  he  could  render  that 
power  an  instrument  for  the  aabjugation  of  ererjr  European  state  to  a 
humiliating  subserviency.  This  principle,  as  expressed  hj  himself  in  a 
memorable  letter,  was  that  "as  God  created  two  luminaries,  one  superior  for 
the  day,  and  the  other  inferior  for  the  night,  which  last  owes  its  splendour 
entirely  to  the  first,  so  he  has  disposed  that  the  regal  dignity  should  be  hut  a 
reflection  of  the  papal  authori^,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  it."  He 
assumed  the  regency  of  Sicily  during  a  minority.  He  decided  between  rival 
claimants  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Oennany,  fint  setting  up  one  prince  and 
then  deposing  him.  He  excommunicated  Philip  of  YtBuce  for  an  vSisi^f^h  ■  ,  ''^ 
marriage,  and  compelled  him  to  take  back  his  repudiated  wife,  /^hn  of  ^  , 

England,  always  a  slave  to  his  violent  impukes,  when  he  had  los^^  Fran'te,  "'^ 

and  was  unpopular  in  England,  embarked  in  a  quarrel  with  this  dsqgerous  | 

pofitiff.      In  1207,  the   see  of  Canterbury  was  vacant.      The  monks  of  .     •/' 

St.  Augustine's  abbey  had  always  contended,  though  in  vain,  for  the  right 
to  elect  the  archbishop.  The  prelates  had  as  constantly  resisted  this 
pretension,  and  had  generally  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  king  in 
their  election  of  a  fit  person  for  this  important  office.  Dr.  Lingard  justly 
says,  that  men  such  as  monks,  utterly  secluded  firom  the  world,  were  the 
least  calculated  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  On  the  vacancy  of  1207  the  monks  of  Canterbury  clandestinely 
assembled,  and  elected  their  sub-prior  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church  in 
England.  They  dreaded  the  opposition  of  the  king  and  the  prelates,  but 
they  had  hope  in  the  character  of  the  pope,  and  sent  their  sub-prior  to  Bome. 
He  divulged  the  secret ;  and,  upon  leaving  the  kingdom,  avowed  himself 
archbishop  elect.  The  monks  were  alarmed  when  their  proceedings  became 
known,  and  immediately  yielded  to  the  nomination  by  the  king  of  John  de 
Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich.  A  deputation  of  their  body  was  sent  to  Some,  and 
they  made  oath  to  John  that  they  would  support  the  bishop  of  Norwich  if  e, 
fresh  election  were  required.  The  pope,  having  decided  that  the  choice  was 
in  the  monks,  in  preference  to  the  sufi'ragan  bishops,  absolved  the  deputation 
from  their  oaths,  and  set  aside  the  suh-prior  and  John  de  Gray.  The  monks, 
under  the  papal  direction,  chose  Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishmail  of  great 
learning  and  abihty,  then  a  cardinal  at  Eome.  The  choice  was,  eventually,  a 
fortunate  one  for  England ;  and  it  might  have  been  wise  for  the  king  to  have 
acquiesced.  He  took  the  usual  course  of  his  wilful  and  revengeful  nature. 
He  seised  upon  the  monastery  of  Canterbury,  banished  the  monks  who 
remained,  and  appropriated  its  revenues.  Innocent,  it  ia  stated,  wrote  him 
conciliatory  letters,  which  John  met  with  angry  defiance.  In  another  year 
the  whole  kingdom  was  placed  by  the  pope  under  an  interdict. 

We  have  described  the  effects  of  an  interdict  upon  a  province.*     When 

•  PsgB  297. 
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the  biehopa  of  London,  Worcester,  tmd  Ely,  by  command  of  InnooeDt, 

pronounced  the  sentence  agaiust  all  the  king's  dominions,  in  Passion  Week  of 

1208,  they  fled  the  country.     Other  biebops  quitted  their  pastoral  charge,  one 

only  being  left  in  England.     The  monks  and  nuns  had  their  religious  offices 

within  their  own  walls,  but  all  the  churches  were  closed  to  the  people. 

Sermons,   indeed,  were  preached  in  the    churchyards    on    Sundays;    and 

marriages,  during  the  continuance  of  this  universal  interdict,  were  performed 

at  the  church'door,  as  one  chronicler  states.    This  anomalous  conditdon  of 

society  lasted  more  than  six  years.     During  this  period  John  appears  to  have 

conducted  himself  with  more  Tigour  and  decision  than  at  any  other  part  of  his 

reign.    He  compromised  a  difference  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  without  any 

actual  warfare.     He  led  a  great  army  into  Ireland,  which  had  been  distracted 

by  the  riyalrieB  and  oppressions  of  the  proud  barons  who  had  been  deputed  to 

its  administration  since  the  time  of  Henry  II.     The  presence  of  the  English 

king,  with  a  powerful  force,  was  held  as  a  blessing  by  the  native  chiefs  and  the 

body  of  the  people.     William  de  Braiose,  who  had  received  eitensive  grants 

of  land  at  the  beginning  of  John's  reign,  conscious  of  his  crimes,  hurried  to 

France,  leaving  his  wife  and  son  in  the  hands  of  John.     A  brief  entry  in  the 

chronicle  of  Florence  of  Worcester  tells  their  fate :  "  Matilda  de  Braioee  and 

William  her  son  were  starved  to  death  at  Windsor."     The  two  De  Lacys, 

amongst  the  most  oppressive  of  the  Norman  aristocracy  in  Ireland,  also  fled 

to  France,  and  subsisted  as  labourers  in  the  garden  of  an  abbey.    After  two 

or  three   years,  their  rank  was  discovered  by  the  abbot,  and  through  his 

intercession  they  were  restored  to  the  king's  favour.     Ireland  was,  before  the 

visit  of  John,  a  proy  to  those  lawless  outrages  which  ore  invariably  the  result 

of  tyrannous  government.    Dublin  was  peopled,  in  a  great  degree  by  colonists 

from  Bristol,  under  a  grant  from  Henry  II.     On  some  occasion  of  countiy 

festivity  at  a  place  called  the  Wood  of  Cullen,  when  many  of  these  citiaens 

were  preseut,  a  great  body  of  lawless  people  came  down  from  the  Wicklow 

mountains,  and  massacred  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.     Some 

of  the  English  laws  had  been  introduced  by  Henry  II.,  and  his  grants  of 

land  were  according  to  the  feudal  tenures. 

John  originEtted  some  useful  reforms.     He 

divided  the  portions  of  the  kingdom  in  his 

I  possession  into  shires,  each  with  its  sheriflf 

'  and  other  officers,  and  he  coined  the  first 

sterling    money  circulated  in  Ireland.     A 

record  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  says,  that 

'™^mm^°t'beBrii!'MMXm""      ^^S  ^'^^  "  brought  with  him  into  Ireland 

discreet  men,  skilled  in  the  laws,  by  whose 

advice  he  commanded  the  laws  of  England  to  be  observed  in  Ireland." 

He  left  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  as  his  chief  justiciary,  a  man  of 

talent  and  discretion.     During  the  troublous  future  of  England  in  this  reign 

the  sister  island  was  tranquil  and  prosperous. 

The  expedition  to  Ireland  was  followed  nest  year,  1211,  by  an  attempt  to 
repress  the- incursions  of  the  Welsti.  John  advanced  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon, 
and  there  received  twenty-eight  ;oung  men,  as  hostages,  from  Llewsllj-n. 
During  these  warlike  operations  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  the  interdict  had  been 
followed  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  John  personally.     By  the 
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most  rigorous  watcbfuInesH  of  the  porta  its  publication  was  prerented.  We 
have  DO  metms  of  judgiog  of  the  general  social  couditioa  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  period  when  the  usual  course  of  its  ecclesiastical  life  was  suspended. 
The  marches  of  the  king  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  Wales  were,  doubtless, 
intended  to  give  occupation  to  discontented  nobles  and  dangerous  men-at- 
arms.  But  ihej  were  costly.  The  Jews  were,  as  usual,  plundered  without 
scruple  ;  and  the  memorable  expedient  of  drawing  a  tooth  daily  from  a  Jew  at 
Bristol,  until  he  paid  down  ten  thousand  marks,  is  recorded  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  expedition.  There  is  an  isBtrument  of  John,  addressed  to  the 
mayor  and  barons  of  London,  in  which  he  marrels  that  the  Jews  have  been 
molested  in  their  city,  and  says,  "  You  know  that  the  Jews  are  under  our 
special  protection  ....  if  we  had  granted  our  protection  to  a  dog  it 
ought  to  be  inTiolsbly  observed."  *  The  protection  of  John  was  like  that 
which  was  given  to  Sindbad  and  his  companious  by  the  Magian  people,  wh^ 
fed  their  victims  till  tliey  became  fat  and  stout,  and  then  served  them  aa  meat 
to  their  king.  Wbat  the  Jews  could  not  supply  was  token  &om  the  churches. 
The  industiy  of  the  people  was  little  affected  by  the  suspension  of  religious 
offices.      London  bridge— the  identical  bridge  over  which  thousands  now 
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living  have  passed — the  bridjje  which  stood  boldly  up  against  flood  and  froat 
for  more  than  six  centuries — was  finished  in  1209,  having  been  thirty-three 
years  in  course  of  erection.  John  took  an  interest  in  the  completion  of  this 
important  work,  for  in  April,  1202,  he  recommendB — in  a  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens  of  London,  dnted  from  Molineux, — "  the  renowned  Isenbcrt,"  by 
whose  diligence  the  bridges  of  Sointes  and  Bochelle  were  constructed  in  a 
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rery  abort  time.  He  bu  exhorted  "  his  fitithflil  clerk "  "  to  lue  the  same 
diligence  in  building  jour  bridge."  The  renowned  Isenbert  was  one  of  those 
accomplished  eccleaiuticB,  who  h&re  left  endurifig  works  of  besuty  and 
utility,  but  whose  n&moB  hftve,  in  many  csmb,  &ded  from  onr  national  reg&rd. 
The  original  architect  wu  Peter  Golechnrcb,  a  London  cnrate. 

The  interdict  bad  lasted  four  jean.  To  luspend  the  offices  of  religioa 
through  a  whole  kingdom,  at  a  time  when  abstract  questions  of  &ith  had  no 
influence  on  the  actions  of  men,  and  there  waa  consequently  a  nation  of 
faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  with  a  very  few  concealed  misbelieren  (mitersantt) 
— this  would  appear  the  very  last  mode  by  which  the  caose  of  Chriatiaiiity 
could  be  upheld.  But  Christianity,  as  we  regard  it — the  bigheat  and  holiest 
principle  of  human  action — the  great  sustaining  power  under  all  the  erils  of 
life — the  one  solid  warranty  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  when  all  shall  be 
judged  acctwding  to  their  works, — thia  was  not  the  simple  bitb,  founded  upon 
the  Testament  of  Christ,  which  the  pope  might  seem  to  have  endangered  when 
he  shut  up  the  chtircbea.  If  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  been  accessible  to  the 
j>eople — ^if  the  habit  of  private  and  iamily  worship  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Christiaa  life  of  those  times — the  interdict  would  have  done  something  to 
destroy  the  popular  belief  in  relics,  and  penances,  and  mere  ceremonial  obseir- 
ances,  and  have  swept  away  much  of  the  falsehood  which  Wickliffe  assailed  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwaids.  But  when  England  was  laid  under  an  interdict 
for  the  contumacy  of  the  king,  the  private  activity  of  the  clergy  would  only 
stimulate  the  people  against  the  secular  power,  without  risk  to  the  security 
of  the  one  univenal  church.  It  is  probable  that  John  himself  had  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  religious  feeling,  and  that  if  he  could  have  held  hia  r^;al 
power,  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  his  people  were  Mussul- 
mans or  Christians.  There  is  an  extraordinary  story,  believed  by  some,  disbe- 
lieved by  others,  that  during  the  height  of  his  contest  with  the  pope  he  sent  a 
deputation  to  Mohammed-al-Nassir,  the  emir  of  the  Arab  provinces  of  Spain, 
who  was  threatening  the  south  of  Europe  with  the  extirpation  of  Christianity, 
to  avow  the  determination  of  the  king  to  embrace  the  Mohammedan  £uth,  on 
certain  conditions.  According  to  the  state  of  hia  fortunes,  and  the  consequent 
bent  of  his  mind,  John  was  defiant  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  or  grovelling  at 
its  feet.  There  is  a  warrant  of  his,  dated  from  Normandy  in  the  early  part  of  bis 
reign,  in  which  he  says,  "  Know  ye,  that  we  have  given  licence  to  Peter  Builto 
to  enter  into  any  religion  he  pleases."  *  There  is  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Seneschal  of  Gascony,  dated  from  the  New  Temple  in  London,  in  1214,  when 
he  had  received  the  pardon  of  the  pope,  in  which  he  says,  that  having  "  heard 
that  the  execrable  ia£delity  of  certain  heretics  has  begun  to  spread  itself 
anew  over  your  country,"  he  commands  the  seneschal  "  to  take  pains  utterly 
to  confound,  and  entirely  exterminate  them  aud  their  detestable  iniquity."  f 
Innocent,  the  pope,  well  knew  that  this  man  was  utterly  without  any  religions 
principle — was  licentious  to  an  extent  which  disgusted  and  outraged  even 
those  men  of  power  who  were  not  themselves  over-scrupuloua — and,  though 
rash  in  provoking  danger,  and  obstinate  in  encountering  it,  was  ready  to 
make  a  cowardly  retreat  when  his  peril  waa  imminent.  Fm*  four  years, 
therefore,  the  pope  peraevered  in  the  interdict.    That  it  slowly  and  ailently 
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alienated  the  people  from  the  king  caimot  he  doubted ;  hut  John  still  stood, 
with  an  apparent  boldness  that  looks  beroical.    The  interdict  had  not  shaken 
him.     There  vas  one  terrible  weapon  still  left  in  the  papal  armoury.     In 
1213   Innocent  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  formal  excommunication  which  he 
had  preriouslj  issued,  by  deposing  the  king  of  England,  absolving  his  Tsasals 
ironi  tbeir  fWty,  exhorting  all  Christian  princes  and  barons  to  unite  in 
dethromng  him,  and  excommunicating  those  who  held  anj  intercourse  with 
him.     Had  John  been  a  man  boldlj  and  confidingly  to  throw  himacdf  upon 
his  people,  it  is  probable  that  this  outrage  would  not  h&ve  been  endured  hj 
the  nobles  and  &eemen  of  England ;  for  bj  this  excommunication  all  the 
ordinary  operations  of  law  vere  suspended.     There  was  impunity  for  crime. 
There  was  no  safety  for  property.     Two  legates,  Pandulph  and  Dorand,  had 
come  into  England,  in  1212,  and  proclaimed  this  deposition  of  the  king  before 
a  great  assembly  at  Northampton.     At  this  council  John  is  stated  to  have 
established,  before  the  legate,  what  he  considered  bis  force  of  character,  by 
ordering  some  hostages  in  his  power  to  be  hanged,  blinded,  or  mutilated. 
The  l^ate,  Pandulph,  says  the  chronicler,*  was  unmoved  by  this  exhibition 
of  power ;  but  when  a  priest  was  ordered  to  be  banged  for  fdrgery  he  rushed 
out  for  a  candle,  to  perform  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  he  con- 
sented only  to  defer  this  proceeding  by  the  surrender  *'d  him  of  the  offending 
priest.     In  another  year  the  sentence  was  pronoimced.    Dr.  Lingard  explains 
how  the  popes  came  to  assume  the  power  of  deposing  kings,     ^ey  were  at 
first  contented  with  spiritual  censures;  hut  when  all  notions  of  justice  came  to 
be  modelled  upon  the  feudal  principles,  it  was  maintained  that  sovereigns,  who 
held  their  fees  &om  Qod,  became  traitors  by  disobedience ;  that  as  traitors 
they  ought  to  forfeit  their  kingdoms  or  fees ;  and  that  the  pontiff,  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  upon  earth,  had  the  right  to  pronounce  sentence  against  them 
for  the  violation  of  fealty.     We  cannot  be  surprised  that  John  was  not 
prompt  in  submitting  to  such  an  arrogant  doctrine.     But  at  length  Innocent 
found  a  willing  instrument  to  enforce  his  sublime  pretensions  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  sovereigns.    He  promised  to  grant  Philip  of  Fiance  the  king- 
dom; and  Philip  assembled  a  great  army  at  Souen,  and  an  armament  of 
seventeen  hundred  ships  in  the  Channel,  for  the  invasion  of  Boglond.  John,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  not  inactive.     He  issued  orders  that  every  ship  in  his 
dominions,  capable  of  the  freight  of  six  horses,  should  assemble  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  eveiy  man  that  could  bear  arms  was  summoned  to  the  coast  of 
Kent.    Instead  of  w^ttng  for  Philip,  this  fleet  crossed  the  Channel,  destroyed 
many  ships  at  Fecamp,  and  burned  Dieppe.     The  invaaiou  waa  postponed  by 
this  well-timed  boldness.    But  it  waa  the  fate  of  John  never  to  have  the 
wisdom  to  use  a  triumph  or  to  lessen  a  misfortune.     While  he  awaited  at 
Dover  the  result  of  the  expedition  to  the  shores  of  Kormandy,  the  legate 
Pandulph  again  arrived.    John  was  now  terrified  by  imaginary  dangers  as 
well  as  by  real  ones.     Pandulph  worked  upon  his  fears  of  Plulip,  of  his  own 
barons,  of  the  cliurchmen  whom  his  contumacy  shut  out  from  their  fuactions 
and  influence.     But  there  was  in  the  depths  of  that  toul,  so  destitute  of  real 
veneration  for  sacred  things,  that  grain  of  superstition  which  terrifies  and 
enfeebles  those  with  whom  earnest  belief  has  no  consoling  and  strengthening 
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influencfl.     A  fwatic  called  Peter — the  "  Peter  of  Poinfret"  of  Shakspere — 
had  prophesied  that  before  Ascension-daj  John  would  cease  to  rei^.     That 
feart  of  the  Ascension  fell  on  the  16th  of  Miy.    To  avert  this  danger,  he 
huiriedlf  submitted  to  the  legate.     On  the  13th  of  May  he  Bubacribed  an 
inBtrument  b;  which  he  promised  to  obey  the  pope,  in  the    admission  of 
Stephen  Lsngtoa  to  the  archbishopric ;  to  recall  the  exiled  bishops,  and  others 
who  had  token  part  against  him ;  to  reverse  outlawries ;  to  make  restitution 
for  property  unlawfully  seized.     These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  interdict 
and  eieommunication  were  to  be  revoked.     Fonr  of  the  moat  powerful  barons 
guaranteed  these  stipulations  on  the  part  of  John.     The  next  day  was  spent 
in  secret  conncil  with  the  legate.     On  the  15th  of  May  an  act  was  done,  out 
of  whose  consequences  sprang,  in  all  probability,  much  of  the  Aiture  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  England.     It  was  not  sufficient  for  the  unstable  John  to 
make  his  peace  b;  a  frank  submission  to  the  papal  demands  in  the  matter  of 
appointment  to  an  archbishopric.     He  laid  the  kingdom  of  England  at  the 
feet  of  the  pope  of  Borne.     He  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  pope  as  his 
vassal.     He  put  an  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  subscribed  by 
himself,  nine  earls,  and  two  barons,  by  which  he  granted  to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors  the  kingdom  of  Et^land  and  Ireland,  to  be  held  of  him 
and  of  the  Boman  church  in  fee,  by  the  annual  rent  of  one  thousand  marks, 
reserving  to  himself  and  his  heirs  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  pecu- 
liar rights  of  the  crown.     Ascension-day  came,  and  John  hanged  Peter  as  a 
false  prophet.    The  people  said  that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  for  that  John  had 
ceased  to  reign  in  doing  fealty  to  the  pope.     Dr.  Lingard,  whilst  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  act  was  "  disgraceful,"  appears  to  think  that  the  blame  of  this 
tnmsaction  "  must  be  shared  with  John  by  the  great  councU  of  the  barons, 
his  constitutional  adviaera, — the  very  men  who,  two  years  later,  extorted  from 
him  the  grant  of  their  liberties  in  the  plain  of  Eunnymede."  There  is  a  letter 
extant  irom  an  agent  of  John  at  Borne,  in  which  he  reports  to  the  king  that 
the  barons  bad  stated  to  the  pope  that  to  their  compulsion  was  owing  the  act 
which  had  given  Innocent  his  superiority  over  the  English  crown.     But  there 
are  other  documents  which  put  this  matter  in  a  difierent  point  of  view.     In 
two  letters  written  by  John  himself  to  the  pope,  after  his  signing  of  the  great 
charter,  he  complains  that  "  the  prelates  of  our  realm,  by  their  obstinacy  and 
disobedience,  endeavour  to  fruatrate  the  effects  of  your  pious  providence ;" 
and  he  says,  "  whereas,  before  we  were  diaposed  to  subject  ourselves  and  our 
realm  to  yonr  dominion,  the  earls  and  barons  of  England  never  failed  in  their 
devotion  to  na ;  tince  then,  however,  aad  as  they  publicly  avow  for  that  reaton, 
they  have  been  in  continual  and  violent  rebellion  against  us."  *    The  earla 
and  barons,  who  extorted  the  great  charter,  were  acting  in  strictest  con- 
cert with  "the  prelates  of  the  realm;"  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  believe, 
as  we  desire  to  do  upon  the  authority  of  this  letter,  that  the  measure  of  tho 
king's  iniquities  was  filled  up  and  overflowing,  in  their  view,  when  he  had 
humbly  knelt  before  the  legate  of  the  pope  on  the  15th  of  May,  1213,  and 
degraded  England  to  be  a  fief  of  the  holy  see. 

Upon  the  absolute  submiaaion  of  John  to  the  pope's  authority,  it  was 
notified  to  Philip  of  Eranct;  that  the  king  of  England  had  been  received  aa  a 
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rrpentoDt  Bon  of  the  church,  and  that  no  attempt  must  be  made  upon  his 

dominionH.      In  thia   disappointment  of    hia    ambition   Philip  unwillingly 

acquiesced  ;    and  propoBed  to   invade  England  unsupported  by  any  papal 

enconrageinent.     Ferrand,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  held  this  earldom  aa  a  vassal 

of  France,  refused  his  consent  to  join  in  the  invasion ;  and  a  war  ensued. 

Ferrand  invaded  France,  and  John  sent  assistance  to  him  from  England,  in  a 

powerful  fleet.     There  waa  a  signal  Tictory,  in  which  English  ships,  loaded 

with  aimed  men,  captured  and  burnt  a  French 

fieet.     The    scene  was  Da 

Southey  calls  this  "  the  firs 

between  the  English  and  F 

more   correctly  says,   "Th< 

soldiers  embarked  in  boats  w 

by  seamen    or  fishermen,  ^ 

called   in    modem  languag* 

menta.'*     But  thia  partial  ai 

into  an  evil  by  the  misjudgi 

elation    of  spirit    imperioui 

barons  to  follow  him  to  wa 

came  at  his  bidding  to  Fo 

armed  retainers ;   but  they 

till  he  had  recalled  the  exUi 
OS  he  had  covenanted.     He 
Stephen  I>angton  now  cami 
of  hia  Bee,  and  with  him 
had  fled  the  kit^dom.    Tl 
promises  on  the  king's 
part ;  but  none  confided 
in  him.    Still  the  barons 
refused  to  sail  with  him. 
They  said  their  term  of 
feudal  service  was   ex- 
pired.   They  stayed  be- 
hind, to  deliberate  upon 
the    grievances    of    the 
kingdom,  at    a  council 
at    St.  Aiban's.      They 
then  issued  a  proclama' 
tion,  in  the  royal  name, 

commanding  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  to  be  observed.  When  the  king  found  that 
the  barons  had  not  followed  him  to  Jersey,  where  he  waited,  he  returned  in 
fierce  indignation,  determined  to  punish  those  whom  he  denounced  as  traitors. 
Langton  met  him,  and  told  him  tJie  honest  truth  that  it  was  not  for  a  king  to 
punish  any  man  without  trial,  and  that  the  barons  were  ready  to  answer  in 
the  king's  court.  The  patriotic  archbishop  convened  another  council  at 
London,  and  here  he  produced  what  was  c^ed  the  charter  of  Henry  I.— a 
code  of  ancient  Saxon  laws  with  Norman  additions.  All  those  of  the  council 
then  took  an  oath  to  maintain  their  liberties.  In  this  brief  trial  of  strength 
the  people  were  roused.     The  oppressions  of  several  generations  had  bound 
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I  fellowship  of  suffering.  They  were  now  ready  for  revenge.  The 
■  tt  of  John  shrunk  before  the  bands  of  bold  yeomen  who  b»d  mighty 
bows  and  cloth-yard  shafts.  But  blood  was  not  then  spilt.  John  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  a  part  of  the  old  Plantagenet  dominions.  Id 
IZll,  he  landed  at  Bochelle,  and  obtained  some  advantages  in  Foitou.  While 
he  was  absent  &om  England,  the  interdict  of  the  pope  had  been  rescinded. 
The  king  had  left  much  discontent  behind  him;  but  be  had  the  old  false 
confidence  in  hia  reviving  fortunes.  The  alliance  which  he  had  formed  with 
German;  and  Flanders,  and  the  support  of  the  pope,  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  he  should  be  duke  of  Nonnandymore  than  in 
the  barren  title  upon  hia  great  seat.    Whilat  John  was  in  Poitou,  France  was 
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invaded  by  troops  under  the  emperor  of  Oermany,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  the 
earl  of  Boulogne ;  and  by  English  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  Philip  met 
these  combined  forces,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
half  the  number  of  the  chivalry  of  France.  On  the  27th  of  July,  a  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Bouvines,  a  village  between  Lisle  and  Toumay.  It  was 
the  greatest  battle  of  those  times ;  and  its  result  was  the  utter  rout  of  the 
allied  armies,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  hopes  of  John.  He  concluded  an 
ignominious  truce  with  Philip,  and  returned  to  England  in  October. 

In  the  train  of  John  came  a  large  body  of  foreign  mercenaries.  After  an 
unquiet  time  of  'eight  montha,  the  king  was  compelled  to  write,  "We  will 
send  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  all  foreign  aoldien, 
cross-bowmen,  and  stipendiaries,  who  are  come  with  horses  and  arms,  to  the 
injury  of  our  kingdom."  *    But  he  came,  in  that  autumn  of  1214,  with  the 
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belief  that  with  hones  and  arms  he  could  be,  "for  the  first  time,  king  and 
lord  of  England."  Then  are  the  words  which  he  ia  reported  to  have  usod 
*hen  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  justiciary  Fitcpeter,  who  had  held  John's 
arbitrary  nature  under  aoine  sort  of  control.  There  were  now  two  eminent 
peisona,  amongst  many  other  bold  and  earnest  churchmen  and  laity,  who  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  when  no  man  should  he  "  king;  and  lord  in  England  " 
with  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  men ;  a  time  wheii  a  king  should 
rule  in  England  by  law  instead  of  by  fijrce,  or  rule  not  at  all.  Stephen 
I^ngton,  the  archbishop,  and  William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  were  the  leaders 
and  at  the  aame  time  moderators,  in  the  greatest  enterprise  that  the  nation 
had  yet  undertaken.  It  was  an  enterprise  of  enormous  difficulty.  The  pope 
was  now  in  friendship  with  the  king,  and  this  might  influence  the  great  body 
of  ecclesiastics.  The  royal  caatlea  were  in  possession  of  the  mercenarj- 
soldiers.  The  craft  of  John  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  his  Tiolence.  But 
there  waa  no  shrinking  from  the  duty  that  was  before  these  patriots.  They 
moved  on  steadily  in  the  formation  of  a  league  that  would  be  strong  enough 
to  enforce  their  just  demands,  even  if  the  issue  were  war  between  the  crown 
and  the  people.  The  bishops  and  barons  were  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 
Parliament,  including  the  Commons,  was  not  as  yet,  though  not  far  distant. 
The  doctrine  of  divine  right  was  the  invention  of  an  age  that  sought  to  over- 
throw the  ancient  principle  of  aq  Elective  monarchy,  in  which  hereditary 
daima  had  indeed  a  preference,  hut  in  which  the  sovereign  "  is  appointed  to 
protect  hia  nihjecta  in  then:  lives,  properties,  and  laws,  and  for  this  very  end 
and  purpose  baa  the  delegation  of  power  &om  the  people."  80  wrote  Sir 
John  Forteacue  to  the  young  Henry  TI.  to  instruct  him  in  his  duties.  So 
thought  our  Teutonic  forefathers.  So  thought  the  barons  of  king  John. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Englishmen,  generally,  of  the '  foundations  of  our 
Constitution,  till  the  prerogative  lawyers  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  came  to 
preach  up  the  rights  of  arbitrary  power ;  and  the  most  popular  historian  of 
England,  taught  that,  in  what  he  ia  always  calling  rude  times,  and  supcr- 
atitions  times,*  there  was  no  spirit  of  freedom  to  control  and  balance  the 
many'acts  of  violence  and  injustice  with  which  the  history  of  our  early  period 
commonly  deals.  Admirably  baa  Mr.  Uallam  said,  "  God  forbid  that  our 
rights  to  just  and  &ee  government  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  antiquaries. 
Tet  it  is  a  generous  pride  that  iutertwines  the  consciousness  of  hereditary 
freedom  with  the  memory  of  our  ancestors."  To  these  ancestors  we  owe 
Magna  Charta,— not  the  result,  as  some  affect  to  think,  of  "an  uninteresting 
squabble  between  the  king  and  his  bsrona,"  but  the  assertion  of  as  large 
principles  of  liberty  aa  could  grow  in  a  practical  shape  out  of  the  social  cir- 
cumatances  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  ' 
memorable  meeting  of  Bunnymede  was  preceded  by  a  mure  solemn  meeting ;  ' 
when  upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmundsbury,  the  barons,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1214,  solemnly  swore  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  John,  if 
he  should  resist  their  claims  to  just  government.  They  had  not  only  public 
wrtmga  to  redress,  but  the  private  outrages  of  the  king's  licentiousness  were 
not  to  be  endured  by  the  class  of  high-bom  knights  whom  be  insulted  through 
their  wivra  and  daughters,  _  From  Sfunt  Edmundsbury  the  barons  marched  to 
London,  where  the  king  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  Temple.  When  their 
deputies  came  into  his  presence,  he  first  despised  their  claims,  and  then  asked 
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for  delay.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  guaranteed  that  a  aatiafactory  onswei  ehould  be  given  before 
Easter.     The  king  employed  the  time  in  the  endeavour  to  propitiate  the 
Churchjby  promising  a  free 
election   of  bishops.      He 
took  the  Cross,  and  engaged 
to  wage  war  with  the  infi- 
dels.   He  sent  to  Bome,  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  pope 
in  his  quarrel.     Ajid  the 
pope  came  to  bis  aid ;  and 
commanded  Langton  to  ex- 
ercise his  authority  to  bring 
back  the  king's  vaaaaJa  to 
their  allegiance.  At  Easter, 
the  barons,  with   a  large 
force,  assembled  at  Stam- 
ford.    John  was  at  Oxford, 
and  Langton  and  Pembroke 
were  with  him.    They  were 
sent'  by  the  king  to  ascer- 
tain the  demands  of  their 
peers ;  and  these  messen* 
gera,  or  mediators,  bronght 
back  the  written  articles 
which  the  tdng  signed  at 
Bunnymede.     As  the  arch- 
bishop  solemnly  repeated 
these  demands,  John  went 
into  a  furious  passion,  and 
declared    that    he    would 
never  grant  liberties  which 
would  make  himself  a  slave. 
The    archbishop    and  the 
earl  took  back  his  refusal. 
"  The  army  of  God  and  holy  Church,"  as  the  barons  proclaimed  themselves, 
then  advanced  upon  London,  which   they   entered  on  the   22nd  of  May. 
The  citizens  had  previously  agreed  to  moke  common  cause  with  them.    There 
is  a  curious  document  dated  the  20th  of  May,  which  exhibits  the  anger  of 
John  at  this  circumstance,  and  the  pettiness  of  his  revenge :  "  The  king  to 
all  his  bailiffs  and  faithful  people  who  may  view  these  letters.     Know  ye,  that 
the  citizens  of  London  in  common  have  seditiously  and  deceitfully  witlidniwii 
themselves  from  our  service  and  fealty  ;  and  therefore  we  command  you  that 
when  they  or  their  aervants  or  chattels  paas  through  your  districts,  ye  do 
offer  them  all  the  reproaches  in  your  posver,  even  as  ye  would  to  our  enemies ; 
and  in  testimony  hereof  we  send  you  these  our  letters  patent."  *     On  this 
20th  of  May,  John  was  at  'Wincbester.     He  then  journeyed  to  Windsor, 
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whore  he  remained  from  tbe  81st  of  May  to  June  3rd.  He  then  returned  to 
WinchoBter.  On  the  10th  of  June  he  is  again  at  Wiodaor,  which  is  his 
abiding  place  for  a  fortnight.  On  Monday  the  15th  of  Jane  he  goes  from 
the  adjacent  castle  to  Bunnymede.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  was  by- 
solemn  appointment.  The  great  business  of  the  assembly  was  accomplished 
on  that  day ;  but  we  find  John  at  Bunnymede  on  six  Bubsequent  days, 
between  the  16th  and  the  23rd  of  June.  The  castle  of  Windsor  was  not 
then  on  the  spot  where  the  flag  of  England  still  waves  over  the  proud  keep 
of  Edward  III.  It  was  on  that  western  side,  where  a  bold  tower  of  the 
twelfth  century  now  rises  up  proudly  upon  the  modern  street;  and  where 
the  fortress,  protected  by  its  ditch,  then  looked  down  upon  the  broad 
meadows  watered  by  the  Thames,  which,  flowing  round  the  base  of  the  chalk 
hill,  gave  the  beautiful  name  of  Windlesbora  to  the  beautiful  locality.  Prom 
that  fortress  goes  forth  king  John.  From  London  has  marched  the  army  of 
the  barons.  That  long  low  plain  of  Bunnymede,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Thames,  on  the  other  by  a  gentle  line  of  hills — the  island  in  the  river  where 
some  hold  that  the  Charts  was  signed — the  gentle  aspect  of  the  whole  scene 
— this  famous  spot  speaks  only  of  peace  and  long  tranquillity.  In  this 
council-meadow — fbr  Bune-med  means  the  mead  of  council — king  and  earl 
had  often  met  in  solemn  witan,  before  the  Norman  planted  hia  foot  on  the 
island.  A  great  mixed  race  had  preserved  the  olfj  traditions  of  individual 
liberty,  which  belonged  to  the  days  before  the  Conquest.  The  spirit  of  the 
ancient  institutions  had  blended  with  the  feudal  principles,  and  in  their  joint 
fiunlity  of  adaptation  to  varying  states  of  society,  would,  practically,  be  the 
inheritance  of  generation  after  generation.  To  that  great  meeting  of  Bunny- 
mede came  some  citizens  of  Iiondon  with  the  mailed  knights.  Ferhaps  there 
were  some  servile  tenuits  amongst  the  crowd,  who  wondered  if  for  them  any 
blessing  would  arise  out  of  the  differences  between  the  king  and  their  lords. 
Tet  the  iron  men  who  won  this  Charter  of  liberties  dreamt  not  of  the  day 
when  a  greater  power  than  their  own — ^the  power  of  the  burgher  and  the 
villan — would  maintain  what  prelate  and  baron  had  sworn  to  win  upon  the 
altar  of  Saint  Edmundsbury.  Another  order  of  man,  who  gradually  worked 
their  way  out  of  that  state  in  which  they  were  despised  or  neglected,  have 
kept,  and  will  keep,  Gk>d  willing,  what  they  of  the  pointed  shield  and  mascied 
armour  won  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  grace  1215. 

Magna  Charta,  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  is  commonly  regarded  aa 
the  basis  of  English  freedom.  This  is,  to  some  extent,  a  misconception.  It 
was  a  code  of  laws,  expressed  in  simple  language,  embodying  two  pnnciples  ; 
— the  first,  such  limitations  of  the  feudiiJ  claims  of  the  king  as  would  prevent 
their  abuse  ;  the  second,  such  specification  of  the  general  rights  of  aU  ireemen 
as  were  derived  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  however  these  rights  had 
been  neglected  or  perverted.  It  contaiaed  no  assertion  of  abstract  principles 
of  freedom  or  justice,  but  met  unquestionable  evils  by  practical  remedies. 
To  im^ine  that  this  charter  contained  any  large  views  of  government  that 
were  not  consistent  with  the  conditbn  of  society  at  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
is  to  believe  that  the  men  who  enforced  it,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands, 
were,  to  use  a  modem  expression,  before  their  age.  If  they  had  been  before 
their  age,  by  any  fortuitous  poseession  of  greater  wisdom,  foresight,  and 
liberality,  than  belonged  to  their  age,  that  Charter  would  not  have  stood  up 
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Against  the  regal  power  wbich  again  and  again  aasailed  !t.  It  wu  built,  m 
all  Eogliah  freedom  hoe  been  built,  upon  sometbing  wbich  bad  gone  before  it. 
It  was  not  a  revolution.     It  was  a  conservative  reform.     It  demanded  no 
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limitation  of  the  regal  power,  which  had  not  been  acknowledged,  in  theory, 
by  every  king  who  hod  taken  the  coronation  oath.  It  made  that  oath,  which 
hod  been  regarded  as  a  mere  form  of  words,  a  binding  reality.  It  defined,  in  I 
brood  terms  of  practical  application,  the  essential  difference  between  a  • 
limited  and  a  despotic  monarchy.  It  preserved  all  the  proper  attributes  of 
the  kingly  power,  whilst  it  guarded  against  the  king  being  a  tyrant.  The 
feudal  monarch  was  invested  with  many  privileges,  as  the  lord  of  a  body  of 
feudatories ;  and  these  privileges,  as  society  gradually  assumed  a  character 
leas  and  lesa  feudal,  became  the  sources  of  endless  oppressions  for  several 
centuries,  and  were  slowly  swept  away,  one  by  one,  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  representative  government.  To  have  imagined  that  the  barons  of 
Runnymede  could  have  regarded  the  king  simply  as  the  sovereign  of  the  realm, 
— as  the  chief  magistrate — as  the  fountain  of  justice — as  the  great  central  point 
of  administration — is  to  imagine  an  impossibility.  They  hod  feudal  interests 
to  regard  as  a  feudal  aristocracy.  Ik  is  both  unjust  and  unwise  to  consider 
the  barons  as  mere  selfish  men,  because  the  Charter  provided  a  remedy  for 
many  wrongs  that  more  especially  bore  upon  themselves,  in  their  feudal  - 
relations  to  the  king.  It  limited  the  royal  practice  of  extracting  arbitrary 
sums  under  the  name  of  reliefs ;  of  wasting  the  estates  of  wards  j  of  disposing 
in  marriage  of  heirs  during  minority  ;  and  so  of  heiresses,  and  of  widows.  It 
brought  back  the  right  to  demand  aids  strictly  to  the  original  conditions  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  which  had  been  perpetually  extended  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king.  To  levy  an  aid  upon  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  in  any  case  beyond 
the  legal  ones  of  the  king's  personal  captivity,  the  knighthood  of  his  eldest 
son,  or  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  consent  of  the  great  council  of  the 
tenants  iu  chief  was  necessary.*     So  also  was  limited  the  right  to  scutage,  or 
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conipeiutatioD  for  knight-eeirice.  But  at  the  Bame  time  the  chief  tenants 
agreed  that  "every  liberty  and  custom  which  the  king  had  granted  to  his 
teoiuitB,  AS  for  BB  concerned  him,  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
towuds  their  tentuitB  as  for  ae  concerned  them."  Such  are  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  Charter  as  regards  the  great  body  of  feudatories,  in  reUtion  to 
the  crown,  and  in  relation  to  their  sub-tenants.  But  there  were  other 
conditions  of  more  permanent  importance,  which  had  regard  to  the  sovereign 
authority  over  all  men. ,  These  were  derived  from  the  great  Saxon  principles 
of  freedom,  which  a  centuiy  and  a  half  of  Norman  power  had  more  or  less 
obliterated,  but  had  not  deetroyed.  A  fine  old  writer  upon  our  Constitution, 
during  the  great  struggle  of  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  says,  "  Sever  people  in 
Europe  have  had  the  rights  of  monarchy  better  limited,  witli  the  preservation 
of  the  subject's  liberty,  than  the  English,  from  this  basis,"  •  But  that  basis, 
he  also  says,  was  contained  "iu  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom."  The 
Charter  was  in  accordance  with  the  great  principle  of  preservation  and 
progress,  by  which  it  has  been  maintained  and  extended  for  more  than  . 
six  hundred  years.  Let  us  briefly  notice  what  we  derive  from  this  Charter 
which  still  belongs  to  our  own  time,  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  rights  of 
every  Bnglishman.  A  loi^  portion  of  the  people,  the  vilkns  and  ser&,  had 
little  or  no  participation  in  the  rights  which  it  asserted;  but  the  very  aslertion 
hastened  a  period  when  all  should  be  equal  before  the  law. 

Passing  over  the  clauses  of  the  Charter  which  protected  the  t«nant8  and 
sub-tenante  from  illegal  distresses  of  the  crown, — which  attempted  to  limit 
the  abuse  of  purveyance,  or  the  right  of  the  king's  officers  to  take  necessaries 
for  the  royal  household,  on  their  own  terms, — which  prescribed  an  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures, — which  protected  merchant  strangers, — and  which 
confirmed  the  liberties  and  free  customs  of  London,  and  other  cities  and ' 
towns, — let  us  look  at  the  broad  principle  of  government  which  is  contained 
in  these  words ; — "  No  free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed;  uorwiU  we  pass  upon  him, 
nor  send  upon  him,  iiuless  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  To  no  man  will  we  sell,  to  no  man  will  we  deny  op  delay,  right  or  justice." 
In  the  charter  of  fieury  III.,  which  was  a  confirmation  of  that  of  John,  we 
find  that  no  man  was  to  be  "  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free 
customs"  by  any  arbitrary  proceeding.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  were  thus 
protected.  No  man,  from  that  time,  could  be  detaiued  in  prison  without 
trial.  No  man  would  have  to  buy  justice.  The  Charter  recognised  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  circuits  of  judges  of  assize,  which  had  been 
before  eatahlished.  But  it  put  an  end  to  that  enormous  corruption  by  which 
justice  was  sold,  not  by  mere  personal  bribery  of  corrupt  ministers  of  the 
crown,  but  by  bribing  the  crown  through  their  hands.  The  rolls  of  the 
Exchequer  present  constant  evidence  of  sums  of  mooey  received  by  the  king 
to  procure  a  hearing  in  his  courts.  Some  suits,  through  this  corruption, 
were  rendered  as  protracted  and  ruinous  as  those  of  Chancery  in  recent  years 
through  ueglect  and  vicious  formalities.  There  was  a  dispute  about  a  marsh 
between  the  abbot  of  Croylaud  and  the  prior  of  Spalding,  which  lasted 
through  Bichard's  reign  and  great  part  of  that  of  John.     The  abbot  nud  the 
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pnor  went  on  during  these  yean  outbidding  each  other  to  obtain  a  hearing ; 
and  security  was  at  length  given  for  the  pajment  of  the  bribe,  as  if  the 


II 
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tnuiBaction  were  perfectly  regular.    It  waa  time  that  jiistice  should  cease  to 
oe  sold  or  delayed. 

The  Gi'eat  Charter,  as  we  see,  in  these  broad  provisions,  applied  only  to 
free  men.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  were  in  the  condition  of  villanage. 
Some  were  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Those  who  held  by  servile  tenures  were 
thus  incidentally  mentioned  in  a  clause  respecting  wardship  :  "  The  warder 
of  the  lands  of  such  heir  who  shall  be  uuder  age,  shall  take  of  the  land  of 
such  heir  only  ressonablo  issues,  reasonable  customs,  and  reaaouable  serrices, 
and  that  without  destruction  and  waste  of  th«  men  and  thin^:"     The  men 
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went  with  the  land  as  chattels.  One  sole  piece  of  consideratioa  for  the 
"  ascnpti  glebae  "  occure  in  the  Charter ;  upon  the  subject  of  amerciament,  or 
fines  to  the  king, — the  mulcts  of  the  Anglo-SatonH  ; — "  A  free  man  shall  not  be 
amerced  for  a  small  fault,  but  according  to  tlie  degree  of  the  fault,  and  for  a 
great  crime  in  proportion  according  to  its  magnitude :  saving  alwaj  to  the 
freeman  hia  tenement,  and  after  the  same  manner  saving  to  a  merchant  bis 
merchandise.  And  a  villan  shall  be  amerced  after  the  same  manner,  aaring  to 
him  his  wainage,  if  he  falls  under  our  mercj ;  and  none  of  the  aforesaid 
amerciaments  shall  be  imposed  eicept  hy  the  oath  of  the  good  men  of  the 
neighbourhood."  The  expression,  "aalvo  wainagio  suo,"  saves  to  tbe  villan 
bis  implements  of  husbandry — his  carts  and  ploughs.  It  was  a  small 
privilege  ;  but  it  indicates  that  this  class  was  not  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.  The  specific  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  went  to  the  remedy  of 
existing  evils  as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  existing  state  of  society. 
Generationa  passed  away  beJ'ore  villanage  and  slavery  ceased  to  exist  in 
England.  Their  abolition  was  the  result  of  the  internal  forces,  so  to  speak, 
of  society,  and  not  of  sovereign  grace  or  legislative  enactment.  The  barons 
of  England  did  tbe  work  which  was  called  for  in  their  generation  ;  and  they 
left  to  their  successors  in  the  battle  for  liberty,  whether  they  were  noble  or 
plebeian,  to  carry  on  the  same  work  in  the  same  practical  and  temperate 
spirit.  "Fromtbis  era  a  new  soul  was  infused  into  the  people  of  England,"* 
The  principle  was  rooted  in  our  English  earth,  like  the  Ankerwyke  Tew, 
which  was  a  rigorous  tree  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames,  when  "  tho 
army  of  God  and  Holy  Church"  stood  upon  Bunny mede,  and  which  still 
bears  its  green  leaf  after  six  hundred  and  fifty  winters. 

•  HaUam,  "  Kddte  Agta." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PiDTiuons  for  tie  Ob«ert»noe  of  lie  Clisrter — Movementi  of  John  after  Buanrmedc — OnWB 
offered  to  Prince  Loui»— Death  of  John— Accession  of  Henrj  III,— Battle  of  Lincoln— 
The  Fiench  quit  Ihs  cod ntt7— Death  of  the  Regent,  Pembroke— Confinnationa  of  tbe 
Charter^ The  King's  assertioD  of  prerogatiye — Kiaeliona  of  the  King  and  the  Pope — 
Libels — Rojal  dignity — Furrejanee— Josticesold — The  Londoner!  oppreaied — Disaffection 
of  the  Londoners — Violationa  of  the  Chaiien — Poniigb  enterpriHa — Condition  of  the 
Nation — Value  uf  Money — IndDstry  taxed— Qreat  Coonidl  at  Wertminstei^-ProTiaioiu  of 
Oxford— Simon  de  Mtjntfort — Battle  of  Lewes- Bargmei  mmmoDed  to  FvliameDt — 
Battle  of  Gveaham. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1215,  the  deliberations  were  closed  at  BumiTinede. 
The  securities  for  tbe  working  of  tbe  Charter  were  such  as  the  strong  would 
enforce  upon  the  weak,  when  the  weak  was  alao  untfuatwortby.  Twenty-five 
barons  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  barons  aesembled,  to  maintain  tbe  observance 
of  the  peace  and  liberties  granted  and  confirmed;  bo  that  if  the  king  or  bia 
officers  violated  any  of  tbe  conditions,  four  out  of  the  tn^enty-five  barons  so 
chosen  niigbt  petition  for  redress  of  the  grievance,  luid  if  not  redressed  ^"ithin 
forty  days,  the  cause  being  laid  before  the  rest  of  the  twenty-five,  they, 
"together  with  the  community  of  the  whole  kingdom,  shall  distrain  and 
distress  ua  all  tbe  ways  possible ;  namely,  by  seizing  our  castles,  land?, 
possessions,  and  in  any  other  manner  they  can,  till  the  grievance  is  redressed 
according  to  their  pleasure,  saving  bamilesa  our  own  person,  and  those  of  our 
queen  and  children;  and  when  it  is  redressed,  they  shuU  obey  us  as  before.' 
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This  BtdentQ  reception  of  the  right  of  levying  war  upon  the  king,  ihonld  he 
fail  in  the  observance  of  his  pramisea,  spears  irreconcileable  with  any 
principle  of  stability  in  the  govemment ;  and  yet,  in  dealing  with  a  ruler  eo 
perGdioua  as  John,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  more  Bagaciooa  mode  of 
control  than  that  which  placed  a  power  of  remonatnuice  in  the  handa  of  a  few, 
and  then  oi^niaed  a  body  who  should  deliberately  exercise  the  right  of 
resistauce,  aa  the  organ  of  the  national  will.  Through  the  whole  long  and 
dreary  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a  struggle  went  on  for  the  conSrmation  and 
extension  of  the  Charter,  which  at  laat  ended  in  civil  war.  But  during  that 
periftd,  in  aome  reapecte  J;he  moat  important,  although  the  dulleet,  in  our 
annaU,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and 
wealth  ;  and  in  half  a  century  from  the  memorable  days  of  Itunnymede,  the 
commons  of  Bngland  were  sitting  in  parliament  with  the  barons  ;  and  redresa 
of  grievances,  instead  of  being  effected  by  the  taking  of  royal  castles,  was 
enforced  by  the  denial  of  supplies. 

The  traditions  of  the  cloister  record  that  John,  nfter  aigning  the  Charter, 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  passed  three  months  in  the  island  or  at  sea. 
The  poet  takes  up  the  legend — 


The  attestations  of  John,  as  traced  npon  the  Patent  SoUb,  phow,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  the  last  five  days  of  June,  121S,  he  was  at  Vincheeter,  and 
then  was  moving  about,  through  July,  to  Marlborough,  Devizes,  Calne, 
Oirenceater,  Clarendon,  Corfe  Castle,  Woodstock,  Oxford,  and  Brldgenorth. 
At  the  end  of  August  he  is  at  Sandwich,  and  through  September  at  Dover 
and  Canterbury.  He  has  important  business  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  He  is 
watting  for  an  army  of  mercenaries.  He  has  hod  meetings  at  Winchester  and 
at  Oxford  with  the  barons,  who  suspected  that  he  was  meditating  treachery. 
Gradually  numerous  bodies  of  freebooters,  from  Foitou,  from  Gascony,  from 
Manders,  from  Brabant,  landed  in  the  country,  and  gathered  around  the  king 
at  Dover.  Bochester  ^Castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  barons ;  and  John 
arrived  with  his  army  to  besiege  it.  After  a  siege  of  eight  weeks,  it  was 
reduced  by  famine.  The  king,  with  his  accustomed  ferocity,  was  about  to 
hang  the  whole  garrison,  but  was  contented  with  a  partial  butchery. 
Thoroughly  an ti- national,  this  miserable  tyrant  is  now  in  his  proper  element, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  foreign  marauders.  Wbererer  he  marches,  his 
course  is  to  be  tracked  by  fire  and  blood.  He  comes  near  London ;  but  the 
attitude  of  the  city  is  alorraitig.  One  great  ally  he  has — the  pope.  A  bull 
is  issued,  eicommunicating  tlie  barons,  and  annulling  the  Charter.  England, 
said  the  insolent  mnndate,  had  become  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  king  of 
England  had  no  right  to  surrender  the  privileges  of  the  crown  without  the 
consent  of  his  feudal,  superior.  England  replied  by  utterly  despising  the 
authority  of  the  arrogant  head  of  the  church,  and  telling  him  that  in  temporol 
concerns  his  interference  was  without  any  warrant ;  for  that  to  Peter  and  his 
successors  the  control  in  ecclesiastical  matters  had  alone  been  entrusted. 
There  were  great  statesmen  in  England  in  that  crisis.  There  were  honest 
churchmen,  who  had  the  hearts  of  patriots.     Stephen  Langton,  the  arch* 
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bishop,  waa  one  of  these.  He  refused  to  excommunicBte  the  disobedient 
barons,  uid  was,  of  course,  suspended  from  his  functions.  The  king,  ttiuB 
supported,  saw  no  impeiiiinetit  in  the  w&j  of  crushing  the  young  liberties  of 
the  people  under  hia  iron  heel,  and  of  surrendering  the  independence  of  the 
church  to  the  insolent  power  of  Borne.  The  country  was  over-run  by  bis 
fierce  mercenaries.  He  marched  to  the  north  with  a  determination  to  recover 
his  authority  by  the  terrors  of  a  wide-spreading  desolation,  without  one 
pnsaing  thought  of  justice  or  mercy.  As  he  entered  Scotland,  in  revenge  for 
the  fiance  which  its  king,  AJeiander  II.,  had  formed  with  the  barons,  he 
burned  the  abbeys  without  distinction,  and  having  rested  at  a  village,  set  fire 
with  his  own  hand,  when  he  departed  in  the  morning,  to  the  house  in  which 
he  had  slept  the  previous  night.  In  the  south  the  same  work  of  terror  went 
forward,  under  the  command  of  John's  illegitimate  brother,  the  earl  of 
Salisbury.  The  barons  despaired  of  their  cause,  for  the  people  fled  before 
these  hell-hounds,  abandoning  home  and  property  rather  than  perish  under 
the  hands  of  relentless  torturers.  Their  leaders  came  at  last  to  a  desperate 
resolution.  They  offered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France.  To  ua,  who  can  sftarcely  place  ourselves  in  a  position  for  justly- 
appreciating  the  meu  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  resolve  appears  impolitic. 
It  appeared  so  to  Shakspere ;  although  be  makes  allowance  for  the  "  infection 
of  the  time  "  that  compelled  "  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle  "  to  "  fill  up 
her  enemies'  ranks."  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment ;  but  it  was  surrounded 
by  as  many  safeguards  as  could  reasonably  be  attempted.  Louis  advanced 
some  pretensions  to  a  title  to  the  English  crown,  in  the  right  of  his  wife, 
Blanche,  the  niece  of  John.  The  pretension  was  fnvoloua;  but  it  was 
maintained  before  the  pope,  upon  the  ground  that  John  had  been  attainted  of 
treason  in  the  court  of  his  brother  Bichard,  and  had  been  adjudged  a  felon  in 
the  court  of  the  peers  of  France;  and  that  his  children,  being  bom  after 
these  condemnations,  were  divested  of  aU  rights  which  their  father  had 
previously  forfeited.  Innocent  waa  too  adroit  to  be  deceived  by  such 
representations,  and  proceeded  to  excommunicate  Louis  and  hia  supporters. 
But  the  young  prince  was  not  willing  to  give  up  the  prize  which  bad  been 
presented  to  his  ambition.  John  is  at  Dover  with  his  mercenaries  in  great 
force,  in  May,  1216.  We  trace  him  on  the  Kentish  coast  &om  the  27th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  May.  Then,  as  the  French  fleet  appears  in  sight,  he 
commences  a  retreat  upon  Winchester,  ravaging  the  country  after  hia  usual 
custom.  On  the  30th,  Louis  lands  at  Sandwich,  reduces  Bochester,  and 
inarchea  upon  London,  where  be  is  received  in  solemn  procession,  and  is  paid 
the  homage  of  the  barons  and  the  citizens,  he  swearing  to  govern  justly,  to 
defend  them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  rights  and 
possessions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  was  the  object  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  His  career  was  for  some  time  a  triumph.  But  John  held  the 
fortresaea.  The  delays  in  reducing  them  gave  hopes  to  the  cause  of  the 
English  king.  Dover  and  Windsor  offered  a  prolonged  resistance  to  the 
forces  of  Louis  and  the  barons.  The  castle  of  Guildford,  whose  ruined  keep 
still  crowns  the  south  aide  of  that  flourisliing  town,  was  also  besieged.  The 
king's  character, — so  hateful  to  the  people  that  its  odium  survived  till  tbe 
days  of  Bichard  II.,  when  the  insurgents  enforced  an  oath  that  no  Itiig  of  the 
name  of  John  should  be  allowed  to  reign  in  England — that  character  was  a 
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tower  of  Btrength  to  bis  enemiea.  Even  at  this  time  of  difficulty  by  new 
outrages  tie  had  driveii  hia  own  brother,  Saliabuiy,  to  the  camp  of  his 
asaailaata.  But  the  rule  of  a  foreiga  prince,  so  called  in  to  protect  a  people 
agunat  a  nativo  tyntnt,  is  always  open  to  doubt  and  suspicion.  It  was  bo  in 
-the  case  of  that  wise  and  honest  foreigner  who  was  summoned  to  the  English 
"throne,  in  very  different  times,  but  for  the  Bame  object  of  asserting  the  right 
of  a  people  to  just  government.  Louis  of  France  soon  lost  the  confidence  of 
those  who  had  placed  the  kingdom  at  his  feet.  He  began  to  dispense  honours 
and  posaeasions  to  hia  own  countrymen.  The  report  of  the  death-bed 
confession  of  the  Viscount  de  Melun,  that  the  French  prince  meant  to 
destroy  those  who  had  been  most  atrennoua  against  John,  obtained  credence. 
There  was  disunion  in  the  camp  of  the  oonfederatee.  A  long  and  doubtful 
struggle  might  have  taken  place,  in  which  England  might  have  been  driven  back 
a  (Kntury,  had  not  the  tyrant  been  suddenly  called  to  his  last  dread  account. 
On  the  2nd  of  October  he  is  at  Lincoln ;  on  the  8rd  and  4th  at  Grimsby ;  on 
the  6th  at  Boston ;  on  the  7th  and  8th  at  Spalding ;  on  the  9th,  10th,  and 
11th  at  King's  Lynn,  so  called  from  hia  favour  to  that  port.  On  the  12th  of 
October  he  has  marched  to  WiBbeacb.  He  resolveB  to  cross  the  Wash — that 
estuary  which  the  Bomans  made  passable  by  embanked  roads,  and  which  at 
low  water  might  be  safely  travelled  over.  Fart  of  the  r>Tmy  had  securely 
crossed.  But  the  tide  was  flowing  in.  The  river  Wellaud  was  descending  in 
a  strong  corrent.  At  a  spot  still  known  as  King's  Comer,  between  Cross 
Keys  Wash  «id  Lynn,  the  king's  baggage-waggons,  hb  sumpter  horses— all 
the  moveables  of  a  royal  army— treasures,  provisions,  armour,  clothes — were 
anallowed  up  by  the  waters,  and  John  stood,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Wash, 
helpless  and  despairing.  He  proceeded,  the  same  night,  to  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Swineahead.  Fatigue  snd  anguish  of  mind  brought  on  a  fever.  On 
the  15th  be  mounted  his  horse  to  continue  his  march  ;  but  was  obliged  to  be 
placed  in  a  litter,  and  was  borne  to  Sleaford.  The  next  day  he  was  carried  to 
the  caatle  of  "Newark  ;  and  he  there  died  on  the  I8th  of  October.  The  story 
of  his  being  poisoned  by  a  monk  is  apocryphal;  but  poetry  baa  mode  the 
legend  its  own  truth ; — 

"  Foison'd, — ai-ftre ; — d««d,  forsook,  cut  cff : 
rAnd  none  of  joa  irill  bid  tho  irinter  ooQie, 
To  thnut  hia  icj  fingera  in  mj  Toaw ; 
Not  let  mj  kisgdom'R  liTen  t>ke  tiieir  oiiiTse 
Throngh  mj  barn'd  botom  ;  nor  entteM  the  oortli 
To  mate  hia  blmk  winds  kiss  mj  panlied  lip 
And  oomtort  me  wiUi  onld."  * 

The  death  of  John  was  a  providential  event  for  England.  The  surfeit  of 
peaches  and  new  cider,  or  the  poison  of  a  monk,  or  the  mere  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  the  passage  of  the  Wash,  either  of  these  attributed  cauBee  of  his 
last  iUneas  rescued  the  country  from  a  great  dilemma.  On  one  hand  was  an 
insufferable  tyrant,  too  faithleBS  for  any  legal  rule,  but  strong  enough  to 
make  a  succesaful  attempt  to  &sten  the  old  chains  upon  the  people,  in  his 
appeal  to  their  national  feelings  against  a  foreign  yoke.  On  the  other  hand 
was  an  unbitious  young  prince  who,  if  be  bad  won  the  country,  would  have 
regarded  it  as  a  fief  of  Tnace,  and  would'have  smothered  the  growth  of  a  great 

•  King  John,  Act  v.  Soene  7. 
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independent  kingdom.  Fortimately  there  were  wise  itatesmea  at  that  cnBia 
who  knew  their  dutf.  A  boy  of  ten  ye&n  old,  for  auch  was  Henry  IH., 
might  be  held  in  subjection  by  those  who  desired  the  secure  establishment  of  a 
just  goTemment,  that  should  equally  avoid  the  dangers  of  an  oligarchical  rule 


Kiat  Jobs'a  Tomb  >t  ToEoeitT. 

and  the  despotism  of  one  unbridled  ruler.  But  the  Urst  buainesE  waa  to  free 
the  land  from  the  foreigner.  It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate  enterprise.  It 
required  great  energy  and  firmness.  It  could  only  be  accofnplished  by 
prudent  pacification  after  Buceessful  war.  Louis  waa  not  likely  easily  to 
forego  the  power  he  had  portiHlly  attained ;  and  it  was  not,  at  a  time  when 
public  opinion  waa  so  imperfectly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interests  of 
adverse  factions,  the  mere  upraising  of  the  banner  of  a  native  boy-king  that 
would  turn  away  nobles  and  knights  in  arms  from  their  mistaken  resolve  "  to 
follow  unacquainted  colours  here."  To  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  John,  England  chiefly  owed  the  release  in  a  year  or 
two  trom  the  dominion  of  the  stranger. 

The  rhyming  chronicle  of  Eobert  of  Gloucester  thus  records  the  acceesiofl 
of  Henij  III. ; — 


The  feast  of  Saint  Simon  and  Sabt  Jude  was  on  the  2Sth  of  October.  After  tlie 
burial  of  John  at  Worcester,  it  was  an  easy  march  to  Qloucester.  The  form  of 
coronation  by  which  the  king  was  "  mode  "  was  hastily  gone  through.  A  fillet 
of  gold  was  placed  on  the  child's  head,  for  the  crown  had  been  lost  in  the  fatal 
crossing  of  the  Wash.  Oualo,  the  pope's  legate,  performed  this  office.  The 
usual  oaths  were  administered,  and  homage  to  the  pope  was  exacted.    Three 
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English  biehopB  stood  around,  with  a  few  nobles.    On  the  11th  otNmeniber, 

at  a  great  council  held  at  Bristol,  Pembroke  wm  chosen  r^ent — "  Sector  regis 

et  T<egni."     Some  of  the  adherents  of  John  hod  considered  that  the  Qreat 

Charter  had  swept  away  too  many  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown,  imd  some 

of  fhe  clanses  so  objected  to  were  reserved  for  future  consideration.     But  in 

its  essential  spirit  it  remained  udaltered.     Those  who  had  called  in  a  foreign 

prince  to  m^tain  that  Charter  which  John  would  have  annulled,  were  thus 

conciliated.     The  supporters  of  Louis  gradually  fell  off.     The  principle  of 

nationality  was  successfully  appealed  to ;  for  the  name  of  Englishman  was 

one  of  which  the  high-bom  were  now  proud — that  name  which  a  centuiy 

earlier  was  spoken  by  the  Norman  with  acorn  and  derision.      Giialo,  the 

l^ate,  brought  his  spiritual  weapons  to  the  support  of  the  new  government, 

by  excommunicating  Louis  himself,  and  all  who  adhered  to  him.     fiostilitiea 

between  the  anniea  went  on  till  Christmas  was  at  hand,  when  a  #ruce  till 

Saster  was  agreed  to.     Louis  hurried  to  France,  and  came  back  with 

reinforcements ;  but  be  found  that  a  spirit  of  dislike  to  his  pretensions  had 

grown  up  in  the  nation.     The  regent  had  been  active  in  winning  over  the 

most  formidable  barons,  and  there  was  a  general  confidence  in  his  honour  and 

Bagadty.     The  foreign  army  came  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  deliverers  of  the 

English  from  a  native  granny,  but  as  plunderers  whose  excesses  could  not 

be  endured  by  a  free  people.     The  Londoners,  however,  continued  to  adhere 

to  the  prince  who  had  come  to  their  succonr  ;  althougb  the  endurance  of  their 

fidelity  was  constantly  threatened  by  agitation  and  conspiracy.     At  last  a 

decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Lincoln.    At  the  end  of  April  in  1217,  the 

Count  of  Fercbe,  with  six  hundred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  men— 

"  wicked  French  freebooters,"  as  a  chronicler  calls  them, — marched  from 

London  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  which  was  held  by  the  king's  par^. 

Perabroko  called  out  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  and  he  marched  from  Newark 

with  a  resolute  band,  who  had  been  invested  with  a  sacred  character  by  the 

legate.    Having  been  promised  the  privileges  of  crusaders  they  advanced 

with  white  crosses  sewed  on  their  breasts.     The  French  army  was  within  the 

walled  town ;  hut  the  castle  held  out,  being  bravely  defended  by  Nichols  de 

Camville,  the  widow  of  its  hereditary  governor.     Had  the  Count  of  Perche 

taken  the  open  field  against  Pembroke's  small  army,  the  superiority  of  the 

French   cavalry   might   have    prevailed  over    the  ^Eloglish    bowmen.      But 

Pembroke  boldly  entered  the  town  whilst  a  sortie  was  made  from  the  castle; 

and  in  the  narrow  streets,  where  the  horse  could  not  act  with  advantage,  a 

merciless  slaughter  ensued,  and  the  French  army  surrendered  to  the  inferior 

numbers.     The  Count  of  Perche  bad  fallen,  refusing  to  accept  of  quarter. 

This  Tiotory,  which  from  its  easy  accomplishment  was  called  "  The  Fair  of 

Lincolq,"  was  grossly  abused  by  the  royalists.    The  city,  which  had  resolutely 

adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  barons,  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  and  many  of  the 

wretched  inhabitants  perished  in  their  flight  over  the  Witham.    ■ 

This  victory  of  the  20th  of  May  might  not  have  decided  the  content,  had 
it  not,  within  three  months,  been  followed  up  by  a  great  naval  success. 
Under  the  command  of  a  famous  pirate,  Eustace  the  Monk,  an  armament  of 
eighty  large  vessels  put  to  sea  from  Calais,  on  the  24tb  of  August,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  landing  on  the  Thames,  to  tud  Prince  Louis.  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  a  resolute  and  able  man,  collected  forty  Teasels  in 
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the  Cinque  Porta,  and  boldly  set  sail  from  Dover  to  meet  the  inTaders.  The 
contest  w«i  a  singular  one,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement  that  De  Bargh 
caused  powdered  quick-lime  to  be  scattered  in  the  air,  which  the  wind  carried 
into  the  faces  of  his  enemies.  The  boarding-azee  of  the  En^h  were,  aa  we 
may  well  believe,  much  more  formidable  than  the  quick-lime.  The  victory- 
was  complete.  From  that  day  the  cause  of  fiouia  waa  hopeless.  The  regent 
was  too  high-minded  to  exact  severe  terms  from  hia  opponent.  On  the  11th 
of  September  a  treaty  was  signed,  on  an  islet  of  the  Thames,  near  Eingstou. 
An  amnesty,  with  a  participation  in  all  privileges,  was  granted  to  the  English 
adherents  of  Louis ;  he  and  his  followers  were  absolved  from  all  spiritual 
censures ;  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  coast  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Boger  of  Wondover  says  that  Louis  received  five  thousand  pounds  to  meet 
his  necessitiea.  Others  record  that  the  citiEcns  of  London  lent  him  the 
money,  fieury's  government  appears  to  have  held  out  promises  of  large 
sums  to  insure  liis  quiet  departure.*  But  some  months  elapsed  before  the 
kingdom  settled  into  peace.  Whilst  Pembroke  strictiy  observed  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  the  pope's  legate  pursued  the  cleigy  who  bad  favoured  the 
French,  with  a  most  vindictive  spirit ;  and  the  bamshment  of  these  excom- 
municated clerks  was  insisted  upon  in  the  following  spring.  8ome  of  the 
castles  that  had  been  taken  by  leaders  of  the  royalists  were  forcibly  retained 
by  them  ;  and  the  accustomed  pillage  of  the  people  by  the  armed  bands  that 
always  harassed  the  country  in  troublesome  times,  went  forward,  till  the 
laws  again  maintained  their  supremacy.  Unfortunately  for  the  country, 
the  regent  Pembroke  died  in  1219.  But  by  his  moderation  and  love  of  justice 
the  Charter  of  John  was  now  perfected  by  a  Charter  of  the  Forests,  in  which 
the  terrible  penalties  for  destroying  the  king's  deer  were  abolished,  and  the 


milder  punishments  of  fine  or  imprisonment  were  substituted.  Pembroke 
left  a  noble  example  to  English  statesmen  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
blessing  of  just  laws  could  alone  be  made  pennanent — a  constant  reparation, 
instead  of  a  sweeping  change.  The  Chari«r  and  its  subsequent  improvements 
were  essentially  practical  reforms ;  and  thus  they  resisted  eveiy  attempt  to 
overturn  them,  during  a  coming  century  of  struggle,  and  stood  boldly  up, 
equally  strong  against  a  weak  Henry  or  a  powerful  Edward.  Pembroke 
bestowed  the  Charter  upon  Ireland ;  and  provided  that  it  should  live  in  the 
popular  mind  of  Eugland,  by  being  read  periodically  in  the  county  court8.t 

Upon  the  death  of  Pembroke,  Hubert  de  Burgh  succeeded  to  the  regeDCj, 
His  nature,  unlike  that  of  Pembroke,  did  not  rise  above  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  his  times.    He  repressed  disorders  with  unrelenting  severity ;  and 

•  Close  Eolh,  Feb.  12,  1218, 
t  The  niiHiuineiit  it  Pembroke  a  itiU  to  be  seen  in  the  Tem[ile  Cbarch  of  LoodoD. 
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he  obtained,  in  1228,  &  bull  from  tbe  pope,  declaring  Henry  campetent  to  do 
all  royal  acts ;  wlucb  bull  was  followed  by  a  dispasition  to  encourage  a  neglect 
of  the  charters  in  the  king's  ofGcers.  But  a  remedy  was  arising  out  of  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  clause  of  Magna  Charts  which  said,  "  No 
acutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom,  unless  by  the  common  council 
of  our  kingdom,"  raised  the  power  of  the  puree  above  the  power  of  the  sword; 
ibr  although  this  clause  waa  omitted  in  the  Chartersof  Henry  III  ..neither  aid 
nor  escuage  were  "  exacted  at  discretion,  throughout  his  reign."  •  The 
nation,  generally,  appears  to  have  possessed  some  acknowledged  restraining 
power  over  the  royal  lavishere  of  earlier  times,  and  when  it  was  asked  by  the 
lung  to  give  "aid,"  it  took  care  to  demand  Mme  right  in  return.  For  half  a 
century  of  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  our  history  is  one  continuous  record  of 
money  obtained  by  redress  of  grievance.  But  it  is  also  a  record  of  many 
arbitrary  tallages  upon  the  industrious  clssses,  especially  of  London,  which 
the  king  made  in  the  ahsence  of  any  right  of  general  taxation.  Tet,  at 
every  new  extortion,  there  was  a  correspondent  weakening  of  the  power  to 
extort.  Hume  eayi,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  "  What  mortal  could  have 
the  patience  to  write  or  read  a  long  detail  of  such  finvoloua  events  as  those 
with  which  it  is  Slled,  or  attend  to  a  tedious  narrative  which  would  follow, 
through  a  series  of  fifty-six  years,  the  caprices  and  weaknesses  of  so  mean  a 
prince  as  Henry  P  "  But  if  those  caprices  and  weaknesses,  those  frivolous 
events,  be  a  mirror  of  the  state  of  society,  they  cease  to  be  tedious,  and  may 
be  as  instructive  in  the  prolix  annals  of  Matthew  Paris,  as  the  glorious 
victories  of  a  later  period  in  the  fervid  strains  of  Sir  John  Froissart.  It  ia 
in  the  pages  of  the  monk  of  St.  Albans  that  we  may  trace  the  growing 
influence  of  a  national  opinion.  "  Pass,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  but  from  the 
history  of  Soger  de  Hoveden  to  that  of  Matthew  Paris,  from  the  second 
Henry  to  the  third,  and  judge  whether  the  victorious  struggle  had  not  excited 
an  energy  of  public  spirit  to  which  the  nation  was  before  a  stranger.  The 
strong  man,  in  the  sublime  language  of  Milton,  was  aroused  from  sleep,  and 
shook  his  invincible  locks." 

In  1225,  when  the  king  whs  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  common  council  was 
summoned  to  deliberate  upon  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown  for  supplies. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary,  set  forth  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done 
in  the  seizure  of  domains  in  France  that  belonged  to  the  English  crown,  and 
asked  an  aid  of  a  fiiteeoth  upon  all  personal  estates.  The  aid  was  granted, 
under  very  strict  limitations  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  he  used  ;  but 
it  was  also  required  that  the  Charter  should  be  confirmed  for  a  third  time. 
In  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed  in  that  year,  it  still  holds  a  place  as  the 
first  statute  of  the  English  statute  law.  The  collection  of  the  subsidy  was 
immediately  enforced ;  but  no  foreign  successes  were  the  result.  In  1227, 
the  king  declared  himself  of  age,  and  set  up  his  prerogative  above  the  Charters 
in  these  words  :  "  Whensoever,  and  wheresoever,  and  as  often  as  it  may  be 
our  pleasure,  we  may  declare,  interpret,  enlarge,  or  diminish,  the  aforesaid 
statutes,  and  their  several  parte,  by  our  own  firee  will,  and  as  to  us  shall  seem 
expedient  for  the  security  of  us  and  our  land."  Had  there  been  a  man  of 
deeds,  and  not  of  words,  upon  the  throne,  this  declaration  might  have  put 
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Enfjland,  even  at  this  hour,  into  the  game  condition  u  that  of  leu  fortunate 
countriee,  whose  kingi  may  interpret,  enlarge,  or  diminish  laws  by  their  own 
free  will.  But,  amongst  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  Eogland  stnnds  almont 
solitary  in  the  auertion  which  a  judge  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  proclaimed — 


**  The  king  must  not  be  subject  to  any  man,  but  to  Gkid  and  the  law,  for  the 
law  makes  him  king.  Let  the  king,  therefore,  give  to  the  law  what  the  law 
gives  to  him,  dominion  and  power  ;  for  there  ia  no  king  where  will,  and  not 
law,  bears  rule."  *  Let  no  Englishman,  who  lives  under  the  rule  of  law,  and 
not  of  will,  forget  that  this  privilege  has  been  derived  from  a  long  line  of 
forefathers ;  and  that,  although  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  depend  not 
upon  the  precedents  of  ages,  but  may  he  asserted  some  day  by  any  community 
with  whom  a  continued  despotism  has  made  them  "  native,  and  to  the  manner 
bom,"  we  have  the  security  that  the  old  tree  of  liberty  stands  in  the  old 
earth,  and  that  a  short-lived  trunk  has  not  been  thrust  into  a  new  soil,  to 
bear  a  green  leaf  or  two,  and  then  to  die. 

When  this  resolved  young  king,  whose  "  free  will "  was  henceforth  to  bo 


*  Bneton,  qnoted  in  H»]Uni,  tdL  iL  p.  331. 
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the  guide  "for  oa  and  our  land,"  hod  taken  hie  affurs  into  his  own  hands,  be 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Wales,  &om  which  he  quickly  returned.  The 
next  year,  he  collected  aa  army  for  the  invasion  of  France ;  but  suddenly 
quarroUed  with  his  minister,  De  Burgh,  and  dispersed  his  troopa.  In  1230, 
he  received  homage  in  Poiton  and  G-ascony.  Erom  that  time,  foreigners 
became  his  &TOurites.  His  quarrel  with  his  able  but  unscrupulous  justiciary, 
3>e  Burgh,  now  assumed  a  formidable  character ;  and,  after  a  violent  contest, 
the  mimster  lost  his  power.  The  king's  chief  minister  is  now  Peter  de 
Boches,  the  bishop  of  Winchetteri   and  he  and  his  ibreign  adherents  an 


hateful  to  the  English  nobles,  and  the  nation  is  agtun  on  the  point  of  civil 
war.  In  1234,  De  Soches  and  the  Poitevins  are  dismissed.  Heniy  then 
enters  into  the  trade  of  kingship  upon  his  own  account.  With  him,  the  royal 
office  was  indeed  a  trade.  History  presents  him  in  scarcely  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  extortioner  or  a  beggar.  Mathew  Paris,  who  has  been 
accused  of  collecting  and  preserving  "  every  malicious  and  acandalons 
anecdote  tbat  could  gratify  his  censorious  diapaBition,"  *  might  not  be 
entirely  relied  upon  for  this  prominent  feature  qf  Henry's  character  and 
times,  but  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  abundantly  show,  that,  for  forty 
years,  "  there  were  no  contrivances  for  obtaining  money  so  mean  or  unjust 
that  he  disdained  to  practise  them."  t  But  it  was  not  only  the  king  who  was 
pressing  upon  the  capital  of  the  En^ish  nation.  The  pope  had  a  more 
than  equal  share  of  the  spoil.  Henry  consented  to  the  pontiff  plundering  the 
church,  till  he  found  that  large  revenues  could  not  be  abstracted  from  the 
kingdom  without  lessening  his  own  resources.  As  long  as  be  bad  a  due  share, 
the  king  encouraged  the  plunderer.  The  monks  said — "  When  the  wolf  and 
the  shepherd  confederate,  it  bodes  ill  for  the  flock."  Which  was  the  wolf, 
and  which  the  shepherd  F 
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Though  the  age  of  Henry  III.  wm  not  an  (^;e  of  printing,  it  was  an  sge 
when  BtrawB  thrown  up  ahowed  which  way  the  wind  blew.  There  were  songs 
and  BquibB  in  those  days,  which  were  current  in  the  citizen's  hall  and  the 
monk's  refectory.  Some  of  these  have  come  down  to  ua  in  I<atin  rhymes,  in 
Anglo-Norman,  and  in  almost  intelligible  English.  The  songs  of  thu  period 
evidently  point  to  a  condition  of  comparative  prosperity,  for  they  abound  with 
denunciations  against  the  money-gettSra.  In  one  of  these,  the  theme  is 
universal  bribery.*  It  is  a  Latin  poem,  with  a  cento  of  quotations.  In  tho 
Ajiglo-Norman  "  Song  of  the  Church," — 


In  another  Latin  song  of  the  same  age,  we  are  told,  in  macaronic  rhyme, 
that  "  the  poor  man,  who  posHeases  little,  must  be  spoiled  of  his  property  to 
enricli  tbo  wealthy."  In  one  of  thea?  wicked  Anglo-Norman  libels,  the  king 
is  laughed  at,  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  character,  in  a  way  that  shows 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  irreverence  of  wit  for  high  station..  His  sapient 
majesty  is  made  to  say,  "  I  will  take  Paris,  that  is  quite  cei^in ;  I  will  set 
fire  to  the  river  which  is  called  Seine  ;  I  will  hum  the  mills,  and  it  will  be  a 
terrible  thing  if  they  have  no  bread  to  eat  all  the  week."  J  The  sober 
chroniclers  come  and  show  ns  that  the  libellers  are  not  untrue  historians. 
We  have  no  record  that  Heniy  punished  the  satirical  ballad-makere ;  but,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  a  statute  was  passed  against  "  deTiaota 
of  tales,  whereby  discord,  or  occasion  of  discord,  hath  many  times  arisen 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  or  great  men  of  this  realm."  The  monk  of 
St.  Alban's,  who,  no  doubt,  picked  up  many  stray  stories  and  odd  scraps  of 
news  from  "  devisors  of  tales,' '  and  read  his  laborious  chronicle  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  brethren,  was  fortunate  in  haring  been  before  the  statute  of 
1275  in  its  publication. 

The  monk  of  St  Alban's  does  not  say  soft  things  of  the  government  he 
lived  under.  In  1236,  Henry  married  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Provence.  The  nnptial  festivities  were  of  eztraordmary  splendour.  The 
citizens  of  London,  especially,  came  forth  with  all  the  pomp  of  their  municipal 
luxury,  in  mantles  worited  in  gold,  and  carrying  gold  and  silver  cups  aa  they 
rode  in  troops  on  their  newly-caparisoned  horses.  In  1239,  the  queen  bore 
a  son,  Edward;  and  then  the  streets  were  illuminated,  whilst  bands  of 
dancera  made  the  night  joyful  with  drum  and  tambourine.  But  Henry, 
according  to  Mathew  Paris,  was  not  satisfied  with  barren  rejoicings.  He 
sent  out  messengers  to  ask  for  presents,  into  city  and  into  country.  They 
came  back.  If  well  loaded  the  king  smiled.  If  the  gift  were  small,  it  was 
rejected  with  contempt.  "  Glod  gave  ua  the  child,"  aaid  a  Norman,  "  but  the 
king  sella  him  to  us."  In  1251,  he  went  about  seeking  hospitality  of  "abbots, 
friars,  clerks,  snd  men  of  low  degree,  staying  with  them,  and  asking  for  gifts." 
The  chronicler,  two  years  before  this,  has  recorded  that  Henry  shamelessly 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  royal  dignity,  by  exacting  New  Year's  gifts  from 

•  "  Contra  sraroB."    Politjcdl  Songs,  pnbliBhed  by  (Sunden  Sotdety,  p.  27. 
f  Ibid,  ti^  43.     "  The  king  \ad  the  people  think  of  nothing  else  but  how  thej  ma;  t&k* 
from  the  clergy  their  gold  sod  thrar  nl>«r." 
J  Itdd.,  p,  87. 
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the  oitizenB  of  London.  "  Lend  me  a  hundred  pounda,"  said  the  king  to 
the  abbot  of  Bamsay ;  and  the  abbot  replied,  "  I  hare  aometimes  given,  but 
never  lend,"  and  so  went  to  the  money-lenders,  and  borrowed  it,  "  that  he 
might  satisfy  the  wants  of  this  beggar-king."  But  not  unfrequently,  as  we 
learn  tram  a  remonstrance  of  parliament  in  1248,  the  king  rase  above  the 
meiumeas  of  the  beggar  to  do  the  more  legitimate  work  of  the  robber.  "  He 
seized  by  force  on  whatever  was  used  in  the  way  of  meat  and  drink-^ 
especially  wine,  and  even  clothes — agiunst  the  will  of  those  who  sold  these 
things."  Mathew  Paris  does  not  explain  the  nature  of  these  seizures  ;  but  we 
imagine  they  were  made  under  the  old  despotic  system  of  purveyance, 
although  that  was  expressly  regulated  in  the  Great  Charter.  The  chronicler 
adds,  "  even  on  the  sea  coast  he  tyrannises  and  oppresses  to  such  a  degree, 
that  be  does  not  allow  the  herrings  and  other  fish  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  will 
of  the  poor  fishermen."  But  these  exactions  were  more  contemptible  than 
destructive  to  the  good  order  of  the  realm.  XHis  weak  king,  whose  grand- 
father, however  despotic,  had  worthily  laboured  to  make  the  sources  of  justice 
pure,  was  himself  the  great  fountain  of  corruption.  His  justiciaries  went 
forth  on  their  r^ular  circuits,  not  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  but  to 
compound  for  offences.  la  1240,  "  under  the  pretence  of  adminietering 
justice,  they  collected  an  immense  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  king,  who 
squandered  away  everything."  He  sent  forth  inquisitors  of  the  forests,  who 
not  only  ruined  all  those  who  had  encroached  upon  the  forest  borders,  but 
also  impoverished  many,  .even  those  of  noble  birth,  "  for  a  single  small  beast. 


a  fawn,  or  hare,  although  straying  in  an  out-of-the-way  place."  The  Jews, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  were  lawful  plunder;  and  Henry,  as 
regarded  them,  did  not  depart  from  the  pious  usage  of  his  father.  But  he 
did  more  than  any  of  his  predecessoni  in  the  spoil  of  the  Israelites.  He  sold 
them,  as  he  would  a  farm,  to  his  brother  Brichard. 

The  city  of  London,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  a  great 
commercial  port,  earring  on  trade  with  the  ports  of  the  Channel,  with 
Flanders  and  Germany,  and  with  some  parts  of  Italy.  The  merahanta  of 
Almaine,  as  they  were  called  in  the  charter  of  the  44th  of  Henry  III.,  had 
their  hall  in  London,  afterwards  known  oa  the  Steel-yard.  They  were  large 
importers  of  grain,  flax  and  hemp,  of  pitch,  of  steel.  Tin  was  imported,  in 
1241,  from  Germany  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.    London  was 
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floorisbing.  Her  merchants  were  rich.  Henry  sometimea  begged  from  them 
and  BometimeB  trafficked  with  them.  The  cou^rmation  of  the  city's  charter 
generaltj  followed  an  aid ;  but  that  form  cost  nothing,  and  was  proportionably 
agreeable  to  the  king.  The  bargaining  for  an  exchange  of  some  real  article 
of  value  for  a  money  payment  was  a  very  unpleasant  affair  to  him.  The 
Londoners,  in  1248,  bought  his  jewels,  when  Henry  thus  eipressed  himself: 
. "  I  know  that  if  the  treasuie  of  Augustus  were  for  sale,  these  ill-bred 
Londoners  would  suck  it  all  up.  They  call  themselves  barons,  indeed.  They 
possess  a  surfeit  of  riches,  l^at  city  is  an  inexhaustible  well."  And  so  he 
constantly  dipped  his  bucket  into  the  well.  He  bad  always  some  petty 
revenge  in  store  for  fancied  injuries.  He  asked  the  abbots  of  all  the 
Cisterciana  for  a  year's  value  of  their  wool ;  for  on  the  downs  around  their 
solitary  abbeys  the  nibbling  flocks  were  their  principal  riches.  The  monks 
averred  that  such  a  demand  would  be  their  ruin,  and  refus^  the  payment. 
The  king  had  the  prerogative  of  regulating  commerce,  and  be  forbade  the 
Gifiterciana  to  export  their  wool.  The  fleeces  remained  in  the  Cisterciana* 
lofts,  but  the  wines  of  Germany  wei-e  not  in  their  cellars,  and  the  broad- 
cloths of  Flanders  were  not  in  their  wardrobes.  The  ezchange  of  England's 
great  staple  commodity  for  the  commodities  which  other  lands  produced 
cheaper  and  better,  was  stopped  for  the  unhappy  monks.  Henry  had  a 
device  for  the  punishment  of  the  Londoners,  to  be  obtained  by  an  abuse  of  his 
royal  prerogative  of  interference  with  trade.  The  fairs  of  England,  in  the 
days  when  regular  commercial  communication  between  producers  and 
consumers  was  imperfectly  establiabed,  were  of  immense  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  remote  districts.  They  were  specially  provided  for  in  the 
charters  of  large  towns ;  and  to  these  marts  came,  once  a  year,  or  more 
frequently,  traders  and  customers  from  all  parts.  At  the  fairs,  the  religious 
houses  laid  in  their  stores  of  wax  for  their  altars  and  of  malt  for  their 
breweries ;  and  the  nobles  sent  theb  purveyors  to  look  out  for  braes  vessels 
and  pottery,  for  fine  drapery  and  costly  silks.  But  the  fairs  were,  at  the 
some  time,  a  great  source  of  oppression  to  the  regular  traders  of  the  tonus, 
for  daring  their  continuance  the  shops  were  shut,  and  all  other  trade  was 
suspended.  Henry,  in  1248,  resolved  to  establish  a  fair  at  Westminster, 
The  bishop  of  Winchester  derived  a  large  revenue  from  his  lair  on  Sunt 
Qiles'  Hill,  near  that  city ;  for  while  it  lasted,  during  sixteen  days,  all  other 
traffic  was  suspended  for  seven  miles  round,  and  all  merchandise  coming  to 
the  fair  paid  toll  to  the  bishop.*  The  example  was  a  tempting  one ;  and  so 
Henry  proclaimed,  at  the  feast  of  Baint  Edward,  in  October,  that  a  fair 
should  be  held  at  Westminster  for  a  fortnight ;  that  all  iairs  throughout  the 
land  should  be  suspended  for  that  period ;  and  that  all  traffic  in  London 
should  be  given  over  for  these  fourteen  days,  that  the  Westminster  &ir 
might  be  better  supplied  with  merchandise.  The  bishop  of  ESy  had  his  own 
fair  atr  this  season ;  and  he  stoutly  remonstrated  with  the  Eing :  but  to  no 
purpose.  And  so,  on  the  13th  of  October,  the  day  of  the  Saxon  king  and 
ConfeBBor,  far  whose  equal  laws  the  people  had  been  clamouring  for  two 
centuries,  the  king,  holding  his  office  under  a  charter  of  libertiefl,  stops  the 
traffic  of  a  great  city  abundantly  supplied  with  all  commodities,  and  compels 

*  See  Wutoo'i  "  Hutorj  of  Bngliah  Toetij."    Vol  ii,  p.  lU,     ftiVa  tfilMa. 
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its  mezchants  to  bring  their  wares  to  the  madd^  predncta  of  the  rojal  palace. 
The  great  abbey  church  was  now  riaiog  into  ita  present  beauty,  upon  the 
miDB  of  the  Saxon  building.  Bound  the  hall  of  Bufua,  by  the  margin  of  the 
river  and  the  fields  of  the  west,  was  a  large  encampment ;  and  under  tents 
was  exposed  the  precious  merchandise  of  London,  brought  thither  from  the 
comfortable  shops  where  each  craft  had  its  separate  station.  It  was  a  time  oi 
rain  and  wind.  The  tents  were  soaked  through ;  the  goods  rotted ;  the 
shiTering  traders  crouched  in  the  swampy  soil ;  and,  says  Matthew  Paris, 
"  those  who  were  accustomed  to  sit  down  to  their  meals,  in  the  midst  of  their 
iamilies  by  the  fireside,  knew  not  how  to  endure  this  state  of  want  and 
discomfort."  From  his  exactions  and  caprices,  there  grew  up  a  deadly 
hatred  between  the  Londonen  and  their  kiug.  The  temper  of  the  citizens 
began  to  look  alarming.  So,  in  12fi0,  he  assembled  them  and  their  iamilies  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  "  humbly,  and  as  if  with  rising  tears,  entreated  that 
each  and  all  of  the  citizens  woidd  with  mouth  and  heart  forgive  him  for  his 
anger,  malevolence,  and  rancour  towards  them."  His  real  or  pietended 
contrition  was,  probably,  as  damaging  to  him  as  the  remembrance  of  Mb 
fines,  his  unpaid  loans,  and, — worst  of  all  his  offences, — his  decrees  for 
pulling  down  the  posts  and  chains  of  the  dty,  whenever  he  feared  a  riot  and 
a  barricade.  Biots  there  frequently  were  between  the  retainers  of  the  court 
and  the  sturdy  ^prentices  of  the  craftsmen.  -  In  the  Lent  of  1258,  the  young 
men  of  the  city  were  playing  at  the  manly  game  of  the  quintain,  a  contrivance 
for  training  horsemen  in  the  use  of  the  lance,  by  placing  a  board  revolving  on 
a  pivot  fixed  on  a  high  post,  of  which  Stow  says, — "  I  have  seen  a  quintain 
set  upon  Cornhill,  by  the  Leaden  Hall,  where  the  attendants  on  the  lords  of 
merry  disports  have  run,  and  made  great  pastime ;  for  he  that  hit  not  the 
broad  end  of  the  quintain  was  of  all  men  laughed  to  scorn,  and  he  that  hit  it 
full,  if  be  ride  not  the  faster,  had  a  sound  blow  in  his  neck  with  a  bag  full  of 
sand  hung  on  the  other  end."  *  In  the  Lent  of  1253  come  the  king's  pages 
and  attendants  &om  Westminster  to  the  civic  sports ;  and  they  insulted  the 
young  horsemen,  "  calling  them  rustics,  and  scurvy  and  soapy  wretches,"  and 
then  entered  the  lists  to  oppose  them.  The  Londoners  grew  furious,  and 
burled  the  courtiers  from  their  horses,  and  sent  them  back  in  great  grief  to 
the  king  at  Westminster.  *  The  city  had  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  for  the 
outrage.  Certainly  these  dtizens  were  too  mut^  inclined  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  Queen  Eleanor  was  exceediagly  distasteful  to  them. 
She  was,  no  doubt,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  energy,  and  stimulated  her 
weak  husband  to  many  of  those  violations  of  the  charter  which,  in  his  hands, 
became  the  most  wretched  meannesses.  The  queen  had  a  perpetual  quarrel 
with  the  citizens  about  the  clmm  that  all  vessels  navigating  the  Thames  should 
unlade  at  Queenhithe,  and  there  pay  to  her  heavy  dues.  During  Henry's 
absence  in  Gascony,  in  1253,  she  was  Lady  Keeper  of  the  Clreat  Seal;  and, 
with  that  power,  vigorously  enforced  her  dues,  and  committed  the  two  sherifia 
to  prison  for  their  resistance  to  the  payment  of  what  she  termed  "  queen- 
gold."  She  had  wounded  the  citizens  in  the  tenderest  place  i  and  thus,  in 
12M,  in  passing  through  London  Bridge  in  her  barge,  she  wds  assailed  with 
cries  of  "  Drown  the  witch,! ' '  and  was  pelted  with  mud  and  stones.    Her  son 

*  SoTTe;  <if  ItoadoD." 
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Edward  aerer  forgarre  this  ontrsge  upon  bis  mother;    and  he  found  the 
opportunity  for  a  terrible  revenge  at  the  battle  of  Lewea. 

In  looking  at  tbe  arbitrary  acts  of  the  ctowd  at  this  period,  we  see  at 
ooce  how  contrary  they  are  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  and  we  lutturally  ash 
if  that  statute,  so  often  confirmed,  wm  a  dead  letter.  King  Henry  c<Histajitly 
infringed  the  Hbertiee  of  cities  and  boroughs  ;  he  amerced  freemen  for  faults, 
not  according  to  the  measure  of  theJr  offeoces,  but  according  to  hia  owj> 
rapacity  ;  his  conatables  and  bailiffs  took  corn  and  chattels  from  men  without 
present  payment ;  he  sold  justice,  be  denied  justice,  he  deferred  jostice  ;  he 
frightened  merchants  from  the  kingdom  by  hia  illegal  ezactioDS ;  be  main- 
tained the  old  evil  cnstoms  of  tbe  forests.  These  things  were  direct  violations 
-  of  the  Charten.  The  parliament,  for  bo  tbe  great  council  has  begun  to  be 
called,  is  constantly  remonstrating.  In  1242  it  refuses  a  supply,  when  the 
king  desires  to  go  to  Poitou,  with  a  sum  of  money  to  cany  on  the  war  against 
the  French.  The  nobles  refuse  the  subsidy,  but  scold  the  king,  "with  great 
bittemeBs  of  spirit."  In  this  proceedbg  we  trace  the  Engbsh  jealousy  of  the 
PoitevinB,  who  had  excited  Henry  to  this  war ;  and  the  result  of  tbe  king's 
expedition  is  the  total  loss  of  Poitou.  In  12iS,  Henry  cornea  back  to  an 
exhausted  treasury,  which  the  clergy  and  tbe  Jews  are  called  upon  to  refill. 
In  1244,  tbe  pope  sets  up  a  rival  extortioner  to  tbe  royal  tax-gatherer,  in  the 
|)ersou  of  Master  Merton,  who  demands  rich  gifts,  and  seizes  upon  vacant 
benefices.  The  king  remonstrated  with  Innocent  IT.  ;  the  parliament 
despatched  messengers  to  Bome  with  remonstrance ;  but  tbe  pope  defied  tbe 
king  and  his  parliament,  threatened  the  kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and 
"  although  tbe  king  was  previously  prepared  to  stand  up  for  the  freedom  of 
the  kingdom  and  tbe  chtu^:h,"  says  Mathew  Paris,  "yet  he  now  yielded,  his 
resolution  being  broken."  In  1248,  another  parliament  rated  and  threatened 
the  king  about  his  laviabness  to  foreigners,  hia  abuses  of  purveyance,  his 
injuries  to  tbe  church,  his  appointment  of  officers  who  did  not  seek  the 
advancement  of  the  common  weal,  hut  only  their  own  especial  benefit.  They 
refused  tbe  required  supply  ;  and  then  came  new  extortions.  In  1252,  the 
king  adopts  a  bolder  measure.  He  called  a  parliament,  and  produced  a 
mandate  of  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  which  he  demanded  the  tithes  of  the  church 
for  three  years,  that  he  might  accompllBh  his  oft-repeated  vow  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  The  bisbopa  and  the  nobles  agree  in  their  refusal.  In  the 
October  of  this  year  he  again  commands  his  fbjr  to  be  held  at  Westminster; 
and  multitudes  travel  thither,  it  being  again  a  rainy  aeason,  when  the  bridges 
had  given  way,  and  the  fords  scarcely  passable.  These  crowds  of  strangers, 
mingling  with  tbe  discontented  citiEeoB,  talked  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people. 
"During  all  this  time,"  says  Paris,  "angry  feelings  were  aroused,  and  hatred 
increased  against  the  pope  and  the  king,  who  favoured  and  abetted  each 
other  in  their  mutual  tyranny ;  and  all,  being  in  ill-humour,  called  them  the 
disturbers  of  mankind."  In  1233,  tbe  aspect  of  the  kingdom  is  becoming 
serious.  A  parliament  was  held,  at  wbicb  tbe  wish  of  the  king  for  a  grant  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  the  crusade  was  again  debated;  but  being  conceded, 
the  expenditure  was  to  be  "  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  nobles  ; "  and  the  king 
promiaed,  in  all  good  faith,  that  he  would  strictly  observe  the  Great  Charter, 
and  all  its  conditions.  A  remarkable  scene  then  ensued.  Tbe  archbishop  of 
Canterbury    pronounced    the    sentence    of   excommunication    against   "all 
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vioUtois  of  tlie  libertiefi  of  tbo  chiirch,  or  the  ancient  and  i4)proTed  customB 
of  th«  kingdom,  and  especially  the  liberties  and  free  cuatoms  vhicli  are 
contained  in  the  Charters  of  the  common  liberties  of  England  and  of  the 
foreste."  The  prelates  and  nobles,  and  all  present,  except  the  king,  held 
lighted  candles ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  the  candles  were 
thrown  down,  nitb  the  accustomed  denunciation.  But  the  Mug  stood  up, 
and  said,  "  So  help  me  God,  idl  these  terms  I  wiU  faithfully  obserre,  as  I  am 
a  num,  a  Christian,  a  kn^ht,  and  a  crowned  and  anointed  king."  The  king 
was  auspected  when  he  declined  to  hold  the  lighted  candle  which  was 
present^  to  him.  The  pilgrimage  was  nerer  entered  uponj  and  the  king, 
having  obtained  a  part  of  the  grant,  lavishea  it  at  Bourdeaux.  More  parli^ 
ments,  more  promiaes,  and  more  grants,  till  1258,  when  a  crisis  has  arrived. 

The  foreign  enterprises  of  Henry  were  singularly  unpopular.  They  wanted 
the  great  essential  of  popularity,  success.  They  were  begun  in  rashness  and 
ended  in  timidity.  lii  his  quarrels  vrith  Louis  IX.,  had  he  met  with  an  enemy 
less  just  and  moderate,  he  would  have  lost  even  Quienne,  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  keep  under  fealty  to  France.  But  the  humiliations  which  followed 
such  ill-jndged  polictes  did  not  teach  him  prudence.  A  new  scheme  of  aggran- 
disement for  his  iamily  presented  itself  in  another  quarter.  The  king  of  Sicily 
had  died  in  a  state  of  excommunication ;  and  the  pope,  who  pretended  to  the 
right  of  giving  away  the  crown,  persuaded  Henry  to  accept  the  empty  title  for 
his  Bon  Edmund.  In  1257  the  king  came  to  his  parliament,  "bringing  his 
son  dressed  in  the  Apiilian  fashion,"  and  thus  harangued :  "Tottsee,  my  faith- 
ful subjects,  my  son  Edmund,  whom  the  Lord,  of  his  spontaneous  favour,  has 
called  to  the  royal  dignity.  How  evidently  worthy  he  is  of  the  favour  of  all 
of  you,  and  how  cruel  would  he  be  who  would  refuse  him  effectual  aid."  He 
had  pledged  himself,  he  said,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  kingdom,  to  the 
payment  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  marks.  There  was  the  old  condition 
talked  of, — the  inviolable  observance  of  the  Qreat  Charter;  and  the  king 
obtained  the  promise  of  fifty-two  thousand  marks.  The  clergy  were  even 
more  irritated  than  the  nobles ;  for  Henry  avowed  that  the  pope,  in  furtherance 
of  this  project  for  granting  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
tithes  of  ^  benefices  in  England,  and  the  first  iruits  of  those  which  should  be 
vacant.  The  pope  had  really  advanced  a  large  sum  which  Henry  could  not 
repay;  and  a  £oman  agent  came  hefore  the  parliament,  and  followed  up  his 
demand  for  instant  payment  by  a  threat  of  excommunication  and  general 
interdict.  A  remedy  was  to  be  sought  in  what  was  an  approach  to  revolution. 
"Who  can  deny,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "that  measures  beyond  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  constitution  were  necessary  to  control  so  prodigal  and  injudicious 
a  sovereign  P  " 

In  looking  at  this  remarkable  display  of  the  falsehood,  cowardice,  fickle- 
ness, and  meanness  of  the  ruler  of  England,  for  thirty-six  years  from  the  period 
when  he  possessed  the  full  regal  power,  we  are  naturally  surprised  how  Henry 
held  his  poaition  amidst  the  constant  resistance  of  bis  nobles,  the  frequent 
opposition  of  the  prelates,  and  the  dislike  of  the  burgesses  and  industrious 
classes  of  the  whole  country.  From  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  power 
of  the  Great  Council  was  becoming  stronger ;  but  it  was  a  very  inefficient 
instnimeut  for  resisting  a  king  so  unscrupulous  and  so  apparently  pliant  as 
this  Henry.     A  bolder  man  would  have  provoked  a  more  stringent  limitation 
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of  hie  autbori^,  or  would  hftre  crushed  those  who  opposed  him.  The  Coimcfl 
met  unfrequentJy.  It  produced  its  catalogue  of  gricTancee,  and  redress  was 
promised.  Unworthy  officers  were  removed,  but  new  favoinites  introduced 
new  profligacy.  Then  supplies  wer«  withheld.  The  king  stormed,  or  wept, 
and  the  aid  was  given.  The  prelates  were  in  a  difficult  position.  The  kisg 
was  too  cowardly  to  stand  np  against  the  papal  avarice,  and  the  bishops 
acarcely  dared  to  delythe  extordonsofBome  without  damage  to  the  authority 
of  the  one  Church.  Mathew  Paria  had  a  clear  sense  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy  in  1252 :  "  Even  now  a  manifest  schism  was  imminent,  and  an  almost 
universal  feeling  of  exasperation  was  awakened,  if  not  in  the  body  at  least  in 
the  heart — which  was  a  more  serious  evil — against  the  church  of  Some,  and 
the  small  spor^  of  devotion  remaining  was  extinguished."  More  than  all 
this,  the  bui^esa  class  was  rising  into  importance  ;  and  the  dominant  feudal 
class  had,  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  long  overlooked  this  large  element  of  the 
growing  social  condition  of  England.  When  it  became  too  great  to  be  orep- 
looked,  it  was  regarded  with  doubt  and  ill-concealed  dislike,  but  it  was  not 
less  influential.  Some  change  in  the  system  of  government  arising  cFut  of  the 
changes  of  society,  was  impending  upon  Bngland  in  the  middle  of  tbe  thirteenth 
century.  It  must  not  be  fo^otten  that  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown,  the 
earls  and  barons,  the  natural  leaders  in  any  strong  expression  of  resistance,  ca 
any  sweeping  measure  of  reform,  bad  now  wholly  become  English.  They 
might  not  be  English  in  language  or  in  feeling.  The  courtiers  might  still 
call  the  citizens  "  rustics,"  which  implied  that  the  Saxon  blood  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land  flowed  in  their  veins.  The  laws  might  still  be  administered 
in  Norman-French.  But  the  tenure  of  property,  which  lias  such  an 
important  influence  over  the  whole  state  of  society,  was  making  an  undivided 
nation.  In  1244  the  king  of  Franco  declared  thus :  "  As  it  is  impossible  that 
any  man  living  in  my  kingdom,  and  having  posseaaions  in  England,  can  con- 
eistenidy  serve  two  masters,  he  must  either  inseparably  attach  himself  to  me, 
or  to  the  king  of  England."  Those  who  had  possessions  in  England  were 
therefore  called  upon  to  relinquish  them,  and  keep  those  they  had  in  France  ; 
or  t^e  their  choice,  and  relinquish  those  of  France,  and  keep  those  of  Eng- 
land. Henry  WMit  further,  and  ordered  that  the  French  in  England,  eapeeiolly 
the  Sormans,  should  be  diapossessed,  without  a  choice.  It  was  an  inevitable 
policy.  It  was  a  fortunate  result  of  events  that  had  passed  control.  The 
separation  made  the  barons  of  England  patriots ;  and  under  their  nationality- 
grew  up  a  people,  with  traditions  of  individual  freedom  that  had  outlived  the 
feudal  organisation,  and,  blending  with  it,  were  in  time  to  produce  the  tare 
combination  of  liberty  with  order. 

We  have  been  speaking,  at  some  length,  of  the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the 
crown  and  the  pope,  and  we  have  necessarily  used  the  money-terms  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time.  Those  terms  must,  to  some  extent,  be  unintelligible 
to  the  general  reader,  because  they  convey  no  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  money.  When  the  historians  say  that  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
surrender  one-third  of  their  eifects  to  the  king,  we  understand  the  extent  of 
the  tyranny.  When  they  say  that  a  tallage  of  a  thousand  marks  was  levied 
on  the  Londoners,  we  are  unable  distinctly  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  the 
burthen  upon  a  populous  and  wealthy  city.  The  pope  thrust  numerous 
fbreigo^B  into  English  benefices,  and  the  &mous  Bobert  Grosaeteste,  tho 
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bialiop  of  Idncoln,  eBtimated  that  their  TerenneB  amounted  to  MTenty 
thousand  marks,  or  three  timee  the  clear  rerenue  of  the  king.     We  are  now 
dealing  with  large  suma;  and  with  a  general  notion  that  there  ie  a  vast 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  now  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wo 
rather  doubt  whether  the  king  Lad  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  him  above 
the   extortions  and  beggings  which  the  hiBtorians  impute  to   him.     Dr. 
Lingard  is  somewhat  of  this  opinion,  and  bajb,  that  "of  all  the  kings  since 
the  conquest,  Henry  received  the  least  money  irom  the  tenants  of  the 
crown;"    and  that,  "according  to  the 
most  accurate  calculation,  the  average 
amount  of  his  expenditure  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-four  thousand  marks   per 
annum."      A  mark  was   equivalent  to 
two-thirds  of  a  pound,  and  a  pound  was 

an  near  as  can  be  equivalent  to  three  p^dt  o(  B«»y  in. 

pounds  of  our  present  currency.     "  The 

Normal  pound  was  a  troy  pound-weight  of  twelve  ounces  of  silver,  divided 
into  twenty  parts  called  shillings,  and  these  agtun  divided  into  twelve  parts 
called  either  pennies  or  penny-weights.  Thui^  the  money  of  that  period, 
taking  the  sOver  at  five  BhiUings  per  ounce,  may  be  valued  at  three  times  the 
same  denomination  in  the  present  day."  '  The  mark  was  therefore  equal  to 
two  pounds  of  our  present  currency.  If,  upon  this  simide  calculation,  we  were 
to  turn  the  twenty-four  thousand  marks  of  Henry's  yearly  revenue  into  pounds 
sterling,  we  should  find  that  it  funounted  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  silver, 
and  that  those  were  equal  to  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  present  money. 
But,  although  this  was  no  contemptible  income,  we  must  look  at  this  revenue 
in  connection  with  tables  of  prices,  which,  however  imperfect,  yet  afford  some 
materials  for  comparison  with  the  money-value  of  modem  times.  The  price 
of  a  quartern  of  wheat  was  subject  to  the  most  awful  fluctuations.  It  was 
often  at  a  famine  price — not  the  strong  phrase  of  an  economist,  but  a  price 
which,  all  other  grain  being  equally  dear,  carried  with  it  a  wide-spreading 
ruin— outrages  of  humanity,  pestilence,  and  death.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  four  shillings  a 
quarter.  A  sheep  might  be  bought  for  a  shilling;  an  ox  for  ten  shillings. 
The  sheep  and  the  ox  were  poor  starvehng  animals  compared  with  the  pro- 
duce of  modem  England.  When,  therefore,  the  king  imposed  an  arbitrary 
tax  of  a  thousand  marks  upon  the  city,  be  demanded  two  thousand  pounds  of 
our  present  money,  or  three  thousand,  three  hundred  and  odd  quarters  of 
wheat.  In  1214  it  was  ascertained  that  the  papal  see,  during  several  years, 
had  drawn  from  this  country  an  annual  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  marks, 
amounting  to  forty  thousand  pounds,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money.  Mr.  Hallam  considers  "  any  given  sum  under 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  as  equivalent  in  general  command  over  com- 
modities to  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  times  their  nominal  value  <^ 
present."  If,  therefore,  the  pope's  spoil  of  the  industry  of  the  English 
people  were  thus  estimated,  he  would,  in  the  wool,  or  tin,  which  he  abstracted 
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from  this  nation,  hare  received  what  would  be  now  equivalent  to  a  millton 
sterling.     We  must  ceaae  to  consider,  therefore,  that,  in  a  country  with 
imperfect  communication,  with  no  machinery  for  cheitp  production,  and  with 
an   almost  entire  absence  of  the  conveniences  of  socitd  life  that  form  tbe 
common  capital  of  old  communities,  the  exactions  of  tbe  pope  and  tbe  king 
were  trifles.    Tbey  fell,  as  all  taxes  do,  upon  industry.    "Whether  the  revenuea 
which  they  touched  were  those  of  the  clergy,  the  biirons,  or  the  burgeasea, 
they  withdrew  the  capital  which  supported  labour.     Dr.  Lingard  attributes 
the  general  belief  of  Henry's  rapacity  "  to  the  remonstrances  of  factious 
btirons,  or  the  complaints  of  discontented  historians."     it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  attribute  the  re- 
monstrances and  complaints  to 
the  circumstance  that    the   in- 
dustry of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  began  to  have  some  due 
appreciation;  and  that  "factious 
barone  "  began  to  see  that  their 
own  condition  was  improved  in 
proportion  as  the  cultivators  and 
the  ortisana  were   prosperous; 
and  that  security  was  as  neces- 
sary   for    the    bui^ess    in    bis 
narrow  street,  as  for  the  lord  in 
his  inaccessible  castle,     "Dis- 
contented historians  "  were  those 
of  the  monasteries,  who  reflected 
the    spirit    of    their    superiors. 
There  can  be  no  question  that 
the   bishops  and  abbots  of  this 
period,     having    their     worldly 
prosperity     intimately    blended 
with  that  of  the    whole    com- 
munity,   stoutly     resisted     tbe 
encroachments  not  only  of  their 
king,  but  of  their  spiritual  head. 
The    mitred    abbots,   especially, 
were    a    most    powerful    body. 
An  E»fl!i.hMit™d  Abbot.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  possessions  which, 

for  the  most  part,  they  administered  wisely  and  humanely.  Tbey  had  all  tbe 
interests  of  great  landed  proprietors  to  maintain,  and  those  interests  were 
best  upheld  when  they  had  a  happy  and  thriving  tenantry  around  them. 
The  learning  of  the  cloister  was  not  taint«d  with  the  miserable  poUtioal 
superstition  of  later  times  of  the  Church,  when  the  king  was  set  up  as  the 
image  of  Qod  upon  earth,  above  all  human  law,  and  beyond  the  reacb  of 
punishment  for  misdoing.  Tbe  slavish  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  not  yet 
preached  in  parliaments  and  synods.  The  churchmen  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were,  amidst  all  tbe  luxurious  corruptions  which  have  been  imputed 
to  them,  a  sturdy  race,  who  knew  the  value  of  civil  freedom,  and  battled  for 
it  as  bravely  as  the  men  of  tbe  sword. 

,■    ..ii..,CaX>^[c 
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In  the  spring  of  1268  England  whs  Bererel;^  viaited  bf  a  common  caUmity 
of  the  middle  ages — a  Hcarcity  of  com  ho  great  as  to  produce  a  funine.  The 
harvest  of  1267  had  been  unueuollj  late,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains.  The 
cropa  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  other  great  rivers,  were  awept  awa^  by 
floods.  The  gradual  rise  of  price,  which  is  the  surest  preventive  of  the  laet 
evil  of  scarcity,  was  interfered  with  by  the  usual  mistaken  policy  of  com- 
pelling the  holders  of  com  to  bring  their  crops  to  moriiet.  Fifteen  thousand 
people  had  died  in  Loudon,  when  a  herald  went  forth  and  proclaimed  that 
those  who  wsnted  bread  should  apply  to  certain  nobles,  who  would  bestow 
alms  upon  them.  Ships  arrived  from  Germany,  bringii^  as  much  com  as 
was  equal  to  the  produce  of  three  English  counties ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  forbidding  any  merchaat  to  buy  com  for  storing-up.  "We  kaow  that 
all  such  interference  is  mistaken  benertdeuce  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 
gorerameiit  could  then  act  otherwise  in  such  an  emergency.  A  portion  of 
the  kingdcHu  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  There  had  been  an 
insurrection  of  the  Welsh  in  1267,  and  the  border  lands  had  been  reduced  to 
an  uninhabited  desert.  With  these  evils  around  them,  the  parliament  met  at 
Westminster  on  the  2ud  of  May.  In  the  great  hall  was  a  large  body  of 
barons  assembled,  each  in  complete  armour.  As  the  king  entered,  there  was 
a  clatter  of  swords  ;  and  Keury,  looking  round  in  alarm,  said,  "  Am  I  a 
prisoner  ?"  "  No,  air,"  said  Uoger  Bigod,  "  but  your  foreign  favourites  and 
your  prodigality  havo  brought  misery  upon  the  realm  ;  wherefore  we  demand 
that  the  powers  of  government  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  bishops  and 
barons,  who  may  correct  abuses,  and  enact  good  laws."  In  that  assembly 
was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  those  times,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester.  He  waa  the  son  of  the  Count  de  Hontfort,  the  persecutor  of  the 
Albigensea ;  and  be  became  earl  of  Leicester  in  right  of  his  mother.  In 
1288  he  hod  married  Eleanor,  a  sister  of  king  Henry.  The  union  was 
opposed,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  foreign  subject ;  but  from  that  time 
he  became  an  Englishman  in  all  hie  actions.  More  than  any  man  of  his 
times  he  appears  to  have  seen  of  what  material  the  great  mixed  commonalty 
of  En^and  was  composed.  He  soon  became  endeared  to  the  people ;  and 
waa  consequently  obnoxious  to  the  court,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  those  who 
regarded  the  English  merely  as  a  rabble  to  be  plundered  and  despised.  The 
favourites  of  Henry  procured  his  bsuishment  from  the  king's  presence.  He 
was  afterwards  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Guienne  ;  and,  ruling  there 
firmly,  was  complained  of  by  those  whose  interests  were  mixed  up  with  a  lax 
administration,  and  waa  removed  from  his  government.  He  withdrew  for  a 
time  to  France.  In  the  great  meeting  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1258,  Simon  de  Montfort  stood  the  most  dreaded  man  of  the  formidable 
league.  The  king's  tyrannical  half-brother,  William  de  Vidence,  and  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  were  at  bitter  enmity.  But  no  violence  of  Henry's  adherents 
could  prevent  the  completion  of  the  agreement  which  placed  the  power  of  the 
state  in  other  hands.  A  commission  of  twenty-four  was  decided  on,  one 
half  of  which  had  been  selected  irom  the  king's  council,  and  the  other  half 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  barons  at  a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Oxford.  On 
these  conditions  it  was  agreed  that  the  king's  debts  should  be  paid.  On  the 
ILth  of  June,  this  famous  parliament  met  at  Oxford.  It  has  been  called, 
"The  mod  parliament."      It  would    hare  been  well  for  England  if    all 
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p&rlkmetits  had  been  equitll^  Bane.  It  lua  beeo  the  faeHon  to  consider  the 
"  ProTiHiona  of  Oxford,"  as  they  were  called,  as  the  rash  innorations  of  an 
ambitiouB  oligarchy.  The  principle  of  the  securitiea  then  required  from  the 
crown  was  adopted  from  the  Great  Charter ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  supreme 
council  of  state  wu  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  John,  with  the  more 
stringent  demand  that  the  twenty-fire  barons,  who  were  then  to  control  the 
executive,  should  be  selected  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king,  That  the 
parliament  of  Oxford  so  managed  the  elections  to  the  council  as  to  obtain  & 
majority  holding  popular  opinions  ia  not  unlikely,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  nominated  aa  head  of 
the  counciL  It  was  enacted  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  the  rotes 
of  the  fi«ehalden  in  each  county,  who  should  submit  all  breaches  of  law  and 
justice  to  a  parliament,  to  be  called  together  regularly  thrice  in  each  year  ; 
that  the  BheriSs  of  the  counties  should  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders  ;  aud 
that  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be  re-appointed.  Prince  Edward 
reluctantly  took  the  oaths  to  obserre  the  prorisiona  to  which  his  father  had 
Bwom.  But  the  king's  half-brothers,  though  two  of  them  had  been  nominated 
to  the  council,  openly  eipreeaed  their  dissatisfaction;  and  De  Montfort, 
threatening  them  with  the  loss  of  their  lands,  and  even  their  lives,  they  fled 
to  FraDce,  with  a  host  of  followers  who  were  hated  by  the  English.  The 
council  of  state  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body  without  reference 
to  the  king's  right  of  nomination.  It  soon  became  clear  that  this  was  no 
settlement  of  the  great  question  between  the  crown  and  the  popular  leaders. 
In  July,  the  king  was  at  Westminster,  and  being  in  his  pleasure  barge  on 
the  Thames,  a  thunder-storm  came  on,  at  which  he  was  alarmed,  and  landed 
in  the  garden  of  the  bishop  of  Durham.  De  Uontfort  was  in  the  palace  of 
the  bishop,  and  went  forward  to  greet  the  king.  "  What  do  you  fear,  sir  p  " 
said  the  earl;  "the  storm  haa  passed  over."  The  king  replied,  "I  fear 
thunder  and  lightning  beyond  measure ;  but,  by  God's  head,  I  fear  yon-more 
than  all  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  world."  At  the  beginning  of 
1259,  the  king's  brother  Hichard,  who  was  now  king  of  the  Botnaos, 
came  to  England  to  look  after  his  pecuniary  interests.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  set  foot  in  the  country  till  he  had  sworn  to  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford.  He  took  the  oaths,  and  then  commenced  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  committee  of  government.  In  a  short  time,  this  controlling  power  of  the 
state  was  split  into  two  tactions — that  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  that  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  De  Montfort  withdrew  to  France-  The  movements  of 
Prince  Edward  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  during  the  next  year  or 
two ;  and  a  suspicion  went  forth  that  he  had  a  design  of  seizing  the  crown. 
The  king,  having  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  violate  the  Provisians 
of  Oxford,  told  the  committee  of  council,  in  1261,  that  he  should  rule  without 
them.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  commanded  the 
citizens  to  renew  their  fealty  to  him.  Edward  was  in  France,  but  he  hurried 
home ;  and  though  lus  liither  had  also  procured  for  him  a  dispensation,  he 
refused  to  violate  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Oxford.  There  is  a  show 
of  civil  war  for  a  year,  which  the  king  carries  on  with  mercenary  troops ;  but 
in  12S2  he  again  consents  to  observe  this  solemn  pledge.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  follow  through  the  monotonous  distractions  and  unintelligible  intrigues  of 
this  period;  which  are  very  obscurely  shadowed  out  in  public  documents 
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and  caatetnpotsFj  chronicles ;  and  wbich  modem  historiana  bsre  recorded 
according  to  their  own  predilections.  As  Simon  de  Moatfort  wss  undoubtedly 
the  populM  leader — adored  by  the  commcms  and  respected  by  the  clergy, — 
Sume,  M  the  consiBtent  supporter  of  kings  ted  hater  of  priests,  denounces 
him  aa  the  champion  of  a  tyrannous  aristocracy, — a  subverter  of  the 
monarchy, — a  bold  and  artful  conspirator, — a  licenser  of  pillage, — a  hypo- 
critical pretender  to  sanctity, — a  man  of  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny, 
Tapacity,  and  treachery.  The  historian  uses  these  bitter  words  against  the 
earl  of  Leicest«r  in  the'  ntter  absence  of  any  established  chaise  against  his 
public  conduct,  or  any  probable  imputation  that  he  was  not  sincerely  desirous 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  English  people.  Like  all  statesmen  of  pro- 
eminent  ability,  Leicester  was  assailed  by  great  and  petty  rivals ;  and  he  bad 
AS  much  difficulty  in  struggling  with  his  own  adherents  ss  in  canning  on  a 
national  contest  against  a  faithless  king  and  a  rapacious  court.  But  in  every 
evidence  of  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries, — in  the  annals  of  the  monk  and 
the  ballad  of  the  minstrel — there  is  one  leader  who  "  loves  right  and  hates 
wrong-,"  who  was  "the  Mattathiaa  of  the  suffering  people,"  (the  gift  of 
the  Lord) ;  who  was,  in  the  words  of  a  hymn  long  sung  in  his  honotir, 
"  Protector  gentis  Anglia."  In  all  the  emanations  of  contemporary  opinion, 
— in  the  Latin  poem  of  the  cloistered  scholar,  and  the  English  song  of  the 
travelling  harper — "  all  with  one  accord  agree  in  their  praise  and  support  of 
the  great  Simon  de  Montfort."  * 

In  1268  Leicester  returned  to  England.  Hia  rival,  Gloucester,  was  dead, 
and  the  son  of  Gloucester  gathered  his  retainers  and  put  himself  under  the 
guidance  of  De  Montfort,  In  1264,  alter  various  tuma  of  fortune,  the 
differences  between  the  king  of  England  and  his  barons  in  arms  were  referred 
to  Louis  of  France,  by  mutual  consent.  He  decided  that  the  Great  Charter 
should  be  observed,  but  he  set  aside  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  The  observance 
of  the  Great  Charter  hod  been  so  often  sworn  to,  and  so  constantly  violated, 
that  the  decree  of  Louis  appeared  to  give  no  greater  warranty  than  what 
prerioDsly  existed  fur  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  barons  rejected 
the  decree  as  unfairly  obtained  by  the  influence  of  Henry's  sister,  the  wife  of 
Louis.  The  dvil  war  was  renewed.  When  licence  takes  the  place  of-  law 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  rich  who  are  not  able  to  protect  themselves.  Tho 
Jews  of  London  were  massacred  and  plundered  by  both  parties.  The  people 
of  London  were  all  in  arms.  The  royalists  had  captured  N^orthampton,  under 
the  command  of  the  king.  Prince  Edward  had  compelled  the  submisaioQ  of 
Tutbuiy.  The  military  talents  and  the  force  of  character  of  Edward  now 
presented  themselves  in  conspicuous  rivalry  with  the  energies  and  popularity 
of  De  Montfort.  The  great  trial  of  strength  was  come.  On  the  13th  of 
M^,  1264,  the  two  armies  of  the  king  and  the  harons  met  on  the  dowTis 
of  Lewes. 

Henry  had  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London  upon  Sochester. 
Having  taken  the  castle  of  Tunbridge,  he  proceeded  to  Winchelsea,  and, 
finally  reaching  Lewes,  was  lodged  in  the  priory.  Prince-Edward  occupied 
the  castle.  The  position  was  a  commanding  one.  The  army  of  the  harons 
,iad  marched  direct  from  London,  and  h^ted  on  the  night  of  the  12th  at  the 
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village  of  Fletching,  ten  miles  from  Lewea.  The  barons  had  seat  a  message 
to  the  king,  oBBuring  him  that  they  desired  to  preserre  the  health  and  safety 
of  his  person,  and  to  punish  only  the  enemies  of  his  kingdom ;  and  Henry 
returned  an  indignant  answer,  in  which  his  brother  Richard  and  Prince 
Edward  concurred,  defying  each  and  all  of  them  as  public  enemies.  These 
were  feudal  forms  of  mutual  defiance  )  and  Edward  and  Bichard  accompanied 
the  king's  letter  with  a  challenge  to  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Gilbert  de  Clare 
(the  earl  of  Qloucester)  to  meet  them  in  mortal  single  combat.  Before 
Bunrise  of  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  army  of  the  barons  was  on  its  march  ; 
and  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  LeWes.  De  MontTort's 
soldiers  wore  white  crosses  on  their  breasts  and  backs,  such  as  the  army- 
of  Ch>d  and  the  Church  wore  before  the  day  of  Bunnymede.  The  king 
marched  out  to  meet  the  advancing  force.  His  army  was  in  three  divisions ; 
that  of  the  barons  was  in  four.  Edward,  who  commanded  a  division,  made  a 
fierce  onslaught  with  his  cavalry  on  that  division  of  the  adverse  forces  in 
which  were  the  great  body  of  the  Londoners.  He  put  them  to  the  rout ;  and 
in  the  fury  of  his  pursuit  followed  them  over  that  undulating  ground  for  four 
miles.  When  he  returned,  satiated  with  the  blood  of  three  thousand  of  these 
rebellious  citizens,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  personal  enemies  of  hia  family, 
he  found  that  the  field  was  lost.  His  impetuosity  had  given  an  advantage  to 
the  promptitude  of  De  Montfort,  who  threw  all  his  force  on  the  weakened 
divisioua  of  king  Henry  and  the  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  made  both  these 
leaders  his  prieonero.  In  that  hollow  which  the  moidem  railway  traverses 
was  the  great  scene  of  slaughter.  One  of  the  oldeet  known  songs  in  the 
English  language  recites  some  circumstances  of  this  battle :- — 


He  made  bis  castle  of  a  windmill.  The  next  day  a  treaty  was  entered  into, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Prince  Edward,  and  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Ving 
of  the  Bomans,  should  remain  as  hostages  for  their  fathers ;  and  that  the 
whole  matters  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Edward  was  sent 
to  Dover  Castle ;  and  the  old  song  says, 

■'  Be  the  Inof,  be  the  loht,  ure  Bdvitril, 
Thoa  thilt  ride  sporeless  o  th;  Ijitnl, 
Al  the  [jhto  mj  to  DoTere  irsrd."  • 

Though  the  king  was  subject  to  no  confinement  in  stone  walls,  as  his  brother 
Bichard  was,  he  was  really  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Ko 
arbitration  was  attempted,  for  the  referees  refused  the  office.  It  was  a 
triumph  which  placed  the  administration  of  the  realm  in  the  hands  of  De 
Montfort  and  De  Clare.  The  queen  had  left  England  before  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  and  had  collected  a  great  force  of  mercensry  troops  to  invade  the 
country.  De  Montfort,  relying  upon  the  attachment  of  the  people,  called 
out  the  whole  militia  of  the  nation,  from  every  township  and  every  city  and 
borough.  The  harvest  was  approaching,  but  no  eicuae  was  admitted  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  a  great  army  encamped  on  Barham  Downs.  The  pope  had 
excommunicated   De   Montfort  and  his  adherents ;    but  the  people  were 
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iadifferent  to  the  OBce  terrible  denunciation ;  and  the  name  of  the  6iu\  of 
Leicester  went  through  the  land  ae  "  Sir  Simon  the  Bighteoua."  All  the  acta 
of  his  government  were  done  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  was  treated  with 
every  outward  respect.  There  were  no  deaths  or  forfeiturea  for  political 
oSencea.  De  Montfort  gathered  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  and  went 
to  aea  to  meet  the  fleet  of  the  queen,  whose  army  was  collected  at  Damme. 
The  invasion  was  never  attempted. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  kept  bia  Christmaa  at  Kenilworth,  his  maternal 
inheritance.     In  the  king's  name  he  issued  writs  for  the  meeting  of  a  pai^ 


liament.  There  may  have  been  some  precedents  for  calling  otbera  to  the 
great  council  than  the  tenanta-in-chief  of  the  crown  and  the  prelates  and 
abbots.  But  the  writs  of  Simon  de  Muntfort  were  the  first  in  which  we  dia- 
tioctly  reeognise  the  Parliament  of  England.  They  were  directed  to  the 
sheriffs,  commanding  thorn  to  elect  and  return  two  knights  for  each  county, 
two  citizens  for  each  city,  and  two  burgesses  for  each  borough.  Only  eleven 
prelates  and  twenty-three  peers  were  summoned ;  but  a  hu^o  number  of  the 
dignified  clergy  came  to  this  national  council.  Hume  considers  that  Leicester 
summoned  a  parliament  "  on  a  more  democratic  basis  than  any  which  had 
been  ever  summoned  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,"  merely  to 
advance  his  own  popularity.  Lingard  affirms  that  the  popular  representatives 
were  chosen  through  Leicester's  influence,  to  be  "  the  obsequious  ministers 
of  his  will."  We  believe  that  De  Montfort  felt  that  a  social  condition 
had  arisen  which  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  government  should  be  put 
upon  a  broader  basis  than  the  fiat  of  a  king,  only  controlled  by  a  council  of 
peers  and  prelatea,  whom  he  defied  whenever  it  suited  his  will.  That  this 
able  man  saw,  with  any  clear  foresight,  the  possible  freedom  and  security  to 
be  attained  in  a  monarchy  resting  upon  the  principle  of  representation,  may  be 
reasonably  doubted ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  assign  to  Simon  de  Montfort 
the  glory  of  having  seen  that,  in  a  time  of  great  national  exigency,  safety  and 
peace  could  only  be  attmned  in  a  general  council  of  freemen,  instead  of  a 
limited  assembly  of  the  high-bom  and  dignified ; — "  that  he  saw  the  part  of 
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Boriety  which  ITU  growing  in  Btreiigtli,andwitliwliich  a  provident  goremment 
ought  to  seek  an  fllliance."  * 

The  Parliament  of  1265,  which  Mumbled  on  the  2Bth  of  January,  deter- 
mined upon  the  release  of  Edward  from  confinement,  but  that  be  should 
remain  "in  free  custody"  at  Hereford.  It  decreed  that  the  charten  and 
ordinances  should  be  inviolably  observed,  and  prescribed  some  strong  secu- 
rities which  lei^  the  king  little  exercise  of  hia  free-will.  It  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  a  permanent  restraint  upon  a  young  prince  of  the  vigour 
of  Edward.  BissensionB  grew  up  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Gloucester.  The  natural  and  acquired  Buperiority  of  De  Montfort  provoked 
jealousy.  His  elevation  was  dangerouB  for  himsdf.  Bobert  Gnmseteste,  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  while  exhorting  him  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  Justice 
and  truth,  predicted  his  fall.  So  writes  Mathew  Paris.  In  the  May  of  1265, 
Prince  Edward  escaped  from  his  "free  custody,"  by  proposing  a  trial  of 
horses,  and  having  obtained  the  fleetest,  outrode  his  pursuers.  There  were 
noblesspcedily  in  arms  for  the  royalist  cause,  and  the  kuig's  banner  was  raised' 
under  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  Ludlow,  The  prince  received  the  command; 
but  the  nobles  who  joined  him  bad  the  wisdom  to  make  him  swear  that  he 
would  respect  the  Charters.  De  Montfort,  having  the  king  in  bis  possession, 
marched  upon  Worceiter.  Edward  obtained  at  Kenilworth  an  adviuitage 
over  Simon,  the  son  of  the  great  ewl,  and  went  forward  to  give  battle  to  De 
Montfort,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Evesham.  He  waited  there  the 
expected  arrival  of  his  sou's  troops  from  Kenilworth  ;  but  Edward  had  taken 
some  of  the  leaders  of  that  force  'prisoners,  and  'the  young  De  Montfort  kept 
in  the  safety  of  his  father's  castle.  The  position  of  Leicester  was  a  dangerous 
one,  which  he  would  have  avoided  if  he  had  not  felt  assured  that  his  son  was 
at  hand.  The  town  of  Evesham  is,  as  it  were,  encircled  by  the  Avon ;  and 
from  Twyford  to  Evesham,  the  road,  for  more  than  two  nules,  is  a  tongue  of 
land,  with  the  river  at  no  considerable  distance  on  either  huid.  Do  Montfort 
was  shut  np  in  that  bounded  field  of  action,  with  a  narrow  stone  bridge  the 
only  passage  to  the  safer  plains.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  the 
barbOT  of  the  earf,  says  "  The  Chronicle  of  Evesham,"  went  up  to  the  highest 
tower  of  the  abbey-church ;  and  he  came  down  in  gladness  to  tell  that  he  saw 
the  banner  of  De  Montfort  on  the  distant  road,  in  advance  of  a  mighty  host. 
And  again  he  went  up ;  and  pale  and  trembling  he  descended,  for  the  banners 
of  Prince  Edward,  and  Gloucester,  and  Mortimer  were  now  visible.  Then 
said  the  earl  of  Leicester,  "  God  have  our  souls  all,  our  days  are  all  done." 
De  Montfort  scorned  to  fly.  He  marched  forward  on  the  road  by  which  his 
enemy  was  advancing.  Henry,  the  king,  was  in  the  midst  of  bis  host.  The 
battle  was  gained.  In  a  little  valley  called  Battlewell  the  carnage  was 
thickest.  The  king,  turned  loose  upon  a  war-horse,  saved  himself  from  his 
own  friends  by  crying,  "  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester."  There  was  no  esc^ 
from  the  slaughter  of  Prince  Edward's  horsemen,  but  over  that  narrow 
Evesham  bridge.  De  Montfort  and  his  son  Henry  fell.  There  was  no 
quarter  given ;  and  the  mutilation  of  the  remtains  of  the  gre^  earl  dlsgnced 
the  conquerors. 

'Hackintoshi  "Eiitoi7of  Sngland,"  vol.i.,  p.  240. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

Tbe  Kiraid  af  Kenilwortli—  The  CroaBdo  of  Prince  Bdvard— Attempt  to  uganinatf  Bdwsrd — 
Death  of  Hear)' III.— Canmalioii  of  Edward  L—Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wilw-— Snbmusion 
of  Llswellja — Varions  Stntutea  passed  of  public  utility— Peiwcntion  and  bauishmait  ol 
die  Jews — Insmrectioa  of  tlie  Welsh— Llevellyu  ilaiii— Hi«  hiother  executed — Subjection 
of  Wales— StatnUa  for  Wslea. 

The  4th  of  August,  1265,  was  »  day  of  terror  throughout  many  parta  of 
EnglaDd.  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  in  his  versified  chronicle,' declares  that  he 
\s-as  a  witness  to  the  general  storm  vhich  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  great 
battle  of  that  day.  Whilst  the  blood  of  the  slain  was  crimsoning  the  waters 
of  the  Avon,  the  air  suddenly  grew  dark,  so  that  the  monks  of  the  magmficent 
nbbey  of  Evesham,  who  went  on  with  their  daily  services  whilst  the  din  of 
battle  was  braying  around  them,  could  no  longer  smg  the  alternate  rerses  ot 
their  psslms.*    Then,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  whilst  the  thunder 

*  See  "Chrmicon  ^lllelzni  de  Biilinng«r,"  Camileii  Sodetj,  p.  47. 
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pealeii,  the  bells  of  the  abbey  church  rang  out  their  imploring  notes ;  and  the 
fierce  warriora,  stumbling  amidst  the  dead  and  dying,  suspended  their  horrible 
carnage  in  that  dismal  hour,  though  their  leaders  had  said  no  quarter  should, 
be  given.  The  people  belieTed  that  Heaven  thus  asserted  its  displeaaore  at 
the  death  and  discomfiture  of  their  champion.  His  memory  did  not  soon 
fade  away.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  a  positive  law  should  prohibit 
"any  man  from  holding  3imon,  earl  of  Leicester,  for  a  saint  or  just  one;  " 
and  "  that  the  vain  and  foolish  miracles  related  of  him  by  certain  peraoiiH 
shall  not  psse  any  man's  lips."  Thus  saith  "  the  award  made  between  the 
king  and  his  commons  at  Kenilworth."  In  the  parliament  held  at  Kenilworth, 
in  ^November,  12ti6,*  it  was  an  especial  object  to  restore  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  by  aligning  to  the  king  his  legitimate  power,  under  the  condition 
that  he  should  adhere  to  his  oath  to  preserve  and  keep  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  the  Charters ;  and  that,  with  certain  exceptiotu,  all  those  who, 
during  "  the  present  troubles  of  the  realm,"  had  committed  offences  against 
the  king  or  his  crown,  should  be  wholly  pardoned,  if  thej^  should  come  in  to 
his  peace.  This  disposition  to  enforce  an  almost  general  amnesty  ia  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  the  opposition  to  the  royal  authority  had  gone. 
That  opposition  was  not  at  an  end  when  Simon  de  Montfort  fell  at  Eresham- 
A  band  of  his  adherents  defended  the  castle  of  EenUwortb  gainst  the 
royalist  forces;  and  its  garrison  only  surrendered  under  the  pressure  of 
famine,  in  NoTember,  1266,  Simon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  earl,  long 
defied  the  king's  armies  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  Isle  of  Axholm ;  the 
Cinque  Porta,  which  were  strongly  attached  to  the  interests  of  De  Montfort, 
resisted  Prince  Edward,  who  took  Dover  and  Winchelsea  after  much  bloodshed. 
Eleanora,  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  "  desolate  and  confounded  at 
the  death  of  her  husband,  would  not  stay  longer  in  England,  but  went  to 
transmarine  parts ;  and  though  she  was  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England, 
yet  the  king  accounted  her  as  a  stranger  on  account  of  the  hatred  he  had 
borne  her  husband."  Thus  writes  a  contemporary  chromcler.f  Simon  and 
Chiy,  two  sons  of  this  unfortunate  house,  wandering  on  the  continent,  took  a 
fearful  revenge  for  the  fate  of  their  father,  by  murdering  Henry,  son  of  the 
king  of  Germany,  and  nephew  to  Henry  III.,  in  1271.  The  De  Montforta 
were  all  proscribed  by  the  English  government.  They  were  excepted  from 
the  pardons  and  commntatiouB  of  "  The  award  of  Kenilworth."  The 
capricious  earl  of  Gloucester,  having  quarrelled  with  the  king,  again  took  up 
arms,  and  seized  Loudon  in  1267,  the  citizens  making  common  cause  with 
him.  But  he  soon  submitted,  and  the  land  was  at  peace.  Freebooters, 
however,  were  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  wooded  districts ;  and  to  this  period 
may  be  assigned  the  belief,  to  which  we  have  alluded,^  that  Itobin  Hood  and 
his  lawless  companions  in  the  Forest  of  Sherwood  were  the  disinherited 
adherents  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  One  incident,  recorded  in  chronicle,  may 
seem  to  warrant  some  such  opinion.  Matthew  of  Weatminster  relates  that 
prince  Edward,  travelling  through  the  wooded  pass  of  Alton — a  place  long 
frequented  by  outlaws  who  there  awaited  merchants  passing  to  or  from 
Winchester — encountered  a  certain  knight,  by  name  Adam  Gordon,  whose 

*  Stitnta  of  the  BeiOin,  vol  i.  p.  12.     1820. 
■^  Iiiber  de  Qaiix  Britontiin,  Cotton  HS.      Qnoted  in  Uis.  Qneu's  learned  and  neeimt* 
"lJTeai>f  the  Prinoenes  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  t  Sw  p.  323. 
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properly  had  been  conGscated;  and  engaging  in  single  combat  with  him, 
overthrew  him,  but  spared  his  life  for  his  boldnesB,  though  he  hung  aU  hia 
followers  on  the  trees  of  the  wood. 

In  1269,  the  rictor  of  Bvesham,  with  many  barons  and  kmghta,  took  the 
crow  at  Northampton,  previous  to  setting  out  upon  an  expeditioa  to  the 
Holy  Land.  We  probably  do  some  injiutice  to  the  crusading  princes,  when 
we  seek  for  other  motives  to  impel  them  to  these  dangerous  and  expensire 
expeditions  than  their  religious  enthusiasm.  But  it  certainly  does  seem 
extraordinary  that  a  prince,  who  was  evidently  as  politic  aa  he  was  adventurous, 
should  have  left  a  distracted  kingdom,  under  an  aged  and  weak  king,  even  at 
the  bidding  of  an  absorbing  zeal  acting  upon  a  hold  and  ardent  temperament. 
Hume  ascribes  the  resolve  of  Edward  to  hia  avidity  for  glory," and  his  deference 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Lingard  suggests  that  there  was  as  much  of 
policy  as  devotion  in  his  conduct ;  and  that  the  crusade  would  open  a  field  for 
the  exertions  of  turbulent  spirits  who  might  he  dangerous  at  home.  The  late 
Mr.  Hudson  Turner,  whose  great  antiquarian  knowledge  was  made  sub- 
servient to  its  proper  use  aa  illustrative  of  history,  found  in  an  original 
document  the  names  of  members  of  the  most  powerful  families  in  England, 
who  had  agreed  to  accompany  the  prince ;  and  he  also  discovered  that  he 
engaged  their  assistance  by  pecuniary  advances.  That  list  includes  "  some  of 
the  most  considerable  barons  aud  knights  who  had  survived  the  slaughter 
of  the  civil  war ;  and  some  who,  from  their  late  complicity  with  the  earl  ot 
Leicester,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  still  suspected  persons,  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  restrain  from  further  plots  against  the  crown."  *  The 
ambitious  earl  of  Gloucester  was  amongst  this  number.  Henry,  in  1268, 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  people  of  the  tentb  of  the  church  revenues  for 
three  years,  for  the  purposes  of  this  crusade,  and  a  general  subsidy  of  a 
twentieth  of  the  goods  of  the  laity  was  also  raised.  This  subsidy  yielded 
£31,488,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  collection.  The  Eolls  of  ^rUament 
show  what  such  a  subsidy  meant.  It  was  a  property-tax  upon  all  the 
moveable  possessions  of  the  people,  from  the  valuable  stock  of  the  vrealthy 
tanner,  down  to  the  commonest  utensil  of  the  poor  housewife,  and  the 
simplest  tools  of  the  working  carpenter.f  This  subsidy  of  1268  was  cer- 
tainly equal  to  half  a  million  pounds  of  our  present  money;  and,  reckoning 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  goods  and  chattel  of  the  kingdom,  being  twenty 
times  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  would  reach  the  sum  of  ten  million 
pounds.  Smalt  as  this  accumulation  is,  as  compared  with  the  property  of 
modem  times,  we  still  see  that  in  spite  of  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the 
wars  and  misgovemment  of  centuries,  the  people  were  gathering  around  them 
many  of  the  conveniences  that  distinguish  a  civilised  from  a  barbarous  con- 
dition of  society.  JoinviUe,  in  his  interesting  Memoirs  of  Louis  IX,  of 
France,  has  a  remark  upon  his  just  and  benevolent  administration,  which  the 
English  kings  might  have  advantageously  remembered  in  after  times :  "  Popu- 
lation increased  so  much  throughout  the  realm,  from  the  justness  and 
uprightness  which  reigned,  that  the  estates,  rents,  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  one  year  nearly  doubled." 

*  "[TiipDblishedKotiiMBoftiiBTminof  EdirBTdI."bTT.  HadMBTnmer,  in  "Aideolotkal 
Jimni.-J,"  Ko.  2»,  p.  «. 
+  Hot.  FmL  L  228,  iiooted  m  "  Kdan's  H!«birj  of  Uie  Poor,"  vol.  i.  p.  10.  ,  ,  , 
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The  tBMtion  of  the  churchmen  and  laity  of  England  wm  inroffidont  for 
the  expenses  of  the  crusade.  Edward  borrowed  a  large  Bnm  of  the  king  of 
Fruice,  secured  upon  the  revenues  of  Bourdeaux,  Louis  IX.  himself  had  Bet 
out  on  the  expedition  in  1270 ;  and  Edward,  with  his  train  of  barouB  and 
their  hundred  and  four  knights,  and  accompauied  by  his  faithful  wife,  Eleanor 
of  Castile,  set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  probably  owing  to  his  political 
foresight  that  the  Londonera  were  appeased,  preriously  to  his  departure,  by  ft 
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renewal  of  their  charters.  King  Louie  was  diverted  from  the  main  object  of 
the  expedition,  by  turning  his  arms  against  the  bey  of  Tunis,  who  had 
refused  tribute  to  the  brother  of  Louis,  the  king  of  SicUy.  The  French  king 
died  of  a  dysentery  on  this  unhealthy  coast.  The  career  of  prince  Edward  was 
therefore  suspended.  He  wintered  in  Sicily.  In  the  spring  of  1271  he  set 
forward  with  a  small  force,  and  landed  at  Acre,  the  only  place  left  of  the  once 
powerful  kingdom  of  the  crusaders.  Acre  was  surrounded  by  the  troops  of 
tlie  Bultan  of  Babylon  ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  English  courage  had 
surrived  in  the  east,  and  the  sultan  retired.  Edward  then  gained  some 
battles,  and  took  Nazareth  by  storm.  But  he  soon  returned  to  Acre,  where 
hia  wife  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Joanna.  Here  occurred  one  of  those 
episodes  of  history,  which  relieve  its  monotonous  detuls  of  battle  and 
intrigue.  The  emir  of  Jaffa  was  in  correspondence  with  the  English  prinoe, 
and  had  gained  his  confidence  by  professing  hia  willingness  to  embrace 
Christianity.    The  messenger  of  the  emir  had  arrived  with  a  letter,  and  was 
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ftdmitted  to  Edwurd's  chamber.     The  piince  wu  dressed  in  a  loose  robe ;  and 

the  Saracen,  finding  a  favourable  occaeion  for  a  perfidious  act,  struck  him  in 

the  arm  twice  with  a  dagger.     Edward,  one  of  the  most  powerM  of  on 

athletic  race,  seized  the  asaassin,  and  dispatched  him  with  his  ovm  weapon. 

Matthew  Faris  adds  to  this  account,  "Some  say  that  Bdward,  on  finding 

himaelf  sodd^nl;  wounded,  having  nothing  at  band  to  defend  himself  with, 

seized  the  tripod  which  supported  his  table,  and 

brained  the  ruffian."   Tbe  dagger  was  poisoned. 

The  contemporary  annall 

entered  and  spread  in  tl 

only  cured  with  great  < 

application  of  many  ax 

Some  later  chronicler  I 

Edward's  recovery  in  a  n 

aiatent  with  truth,  and  wi 

without  any  impeachmen' 

sions.    Elranor,  the  effet 

Sdward  had  been  marrie 

the  mother  of  many  of 

died  young,  and  of  two 

living — sucked  the  poise 

the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

touching  story  because  ' 

Spanish  origin.     !Edwarc 

truce  with  the  sultan,  let 

of  1272,  and  set  sail  for  ] 

through  Calabria  he  lear 

died  on  the  Itith  of  Nove 

Henry  III.    was 
buried  at  Westminster 
on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1272.  On  the  same 
day, "  when  the  king  bad  , 
been  buried,  as  is  the  1 
custom  of  kings  to  be 
buried,  Gilbert,  earl  of  I 
Warrenne,  and  all  the 
clei^    and    laity,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to 
the  great  altar  of  the 

church  aforesaid,  and  there  swore  fealty  to  Edward,  the  eldest  son  ot  the  late 
king,  though  they  were  wholly  ignorant  whether  he  was  alive,  for  he  was  in 
distant  countries  beyond  the  sea,  warring  against  the  adversaries  of  Christ. 
And  after  this  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom  assembled  in  like  manner  at  the 
New  Temple  of  London.  And  having  had  a  new  seal  made,  they  appointed 
iaithful  ministers  and  guardians  to  protect  faithfully  the  treasure  of  the  king 
and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."*     Tbe  hereditary  principle,  in  this  case, 


hew  of  Westmiiuitet. 
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where  tbere  could  be  no  posBible  dispute  u  to  the  auccesuon,  Beenu  to  hxva 
commanded  the  feaLty  sworn  at  the  lugh  ait&r  of  Westmiiuter ;  but,  no  doabt, 
the  ancient  fonus  of  election  were  gone  througb*  On  the  death  of  Gdward  I-, 
his  eldest  bou  Edward  II.  succeeded,  aa  Walainghtun  records,  "not  only 
by  hereditary  right,  but  hy  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  nobles  and  great 

Edward  the  Crusader  was  in  no  great  haste  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a 
king  of  England.    He  passes  in  triumph  through  Italy ;  and  in  Burgundy  is 
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met  by  a  magnificent  deputation  of  his  English  clergy  and  barons.  He 
proceeds  to  Paris,  where  he  does  homage  to  king  Philip  "  for  the  lands  which 
he  held,  by  right,  of  the  crown  of  Prance."  At  this  period  Edward  was 
challenged  to  a  tournament  by  the  count  of  Chalons.  The  pope,  by  letter, 
told  him  that  no  king  was  bound  to  answer  such  a  chalienge.  But  the 
knightly  spirit  prevailed  over  the  royal  prudence ;  and  Edward  entered  the 
lists  with  a  thousand  retainers,  both  horsemen  atid  npearmen.  In  the  mSlee, 
many  were  killed ;  and  the  English  appear  to  have  behaved  with  most 
despicable  ferocity.  Edward  himself,  when  he  had  unhorsed  the  athletic 
count  his  challenger,  stood  over  his  suppliant  enemy,  and  belaboured  him  with 
a  brutality  of  which  an  English  costermonger  would  now  be  sshamed.  Such 
was  chivalry — that  compound  of  cruelty  and  generosity,  of  physical  daring 
and  moral  cowardice,  of  sensitive  honour  and  broken  faith.  "  The  EngUsh," 
says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  "being  roused  by  the  stimulus  of  indiguation, 
slew  many  of  the  French,  and  as  they  were  persona  of  low  degree,  very  little 
notice  was  taken  of  their  death." 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  1274,  king  Edward  landed  at  Dover,  and  on  the 
19th  of  August  be   and  his  queen  were  crowned  at   Westminster,     The 
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coron&tion  feftit  presents  a  curious  illuBtration  of  the  rude  hospitality  of  that 
age.     The  most  minute  particulars  have  been  preserved  hy  a  contemporarj 
writer,  who  ia  aupposed  to  have  been  a  town-olerk  of  London ; '    and  bis 
account  ia  corroborated  bj  official  documents.     There  were  two  halla   at 
WeatminBter,  as  there  were  at  Windsor.     The  greater  hall  was  that  of  Bufus, 
in  which,  however  altered,  Geoi^  IV.  kept  his  corooation  feast.     The  town- 
derk  teUs  ua  that  many  new  halls  were  built  up,  in  which  tablea  were  fixed 
in  the  ground,  at  which  all  who  came,  princes,  nobles,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
were  feasted  for  fifteen  days.     Inoumerable  kitchens  were  built  beside  the 
halls,  and  nnmberlesa  leaden  cauldrons  were  placed  outside  the  kitchens,  for 
additional  cooking.     Oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs  were  consumed  in  numbers 
exceeding  thoae  of  a  crowded  market-day  in  recent  Smithfield ;  and  Leadenhall 
market  at  Christmaa  could  not  vie  with  this  royal  poultry-show.     The  Pipe 
Rolls  record  that  three  hundred  barrels  of  wine  were  purchased  for  this  occa- 
Bion.t    A  vast  temporary  stable  was  built  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 
When  great  earls  and  magnificent  prelates  trarelled  with  a  gorgeous  retinue  of 
horsemen,  this  was  not  the  least  neccsaary  provision  for  abuadance  of  guests. 
The  hospitalities  of  his  coronation  were  scarcely  ended  when  Edward 
repaired  to  Chester.     The  state  of  Wales  presented  a  tempting  occasion  for 
the  exercise    of  his   politic  ambition.      The  prince  of  Wales,  Llewellyn, 
had  been   in  arms   against  Henry   III.   in  the  war  of  the  barons,  but 
had      promised      fealty     to 
the  king  before  Bdward  went 
on  his  crusade.      But  there 
was  always  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Welsh  prince  of  the 
intentions  of  Edward  towards 
him.     He  had  suffered  much 
hardship    at    the    hands    of 
Henry  III.  during  his  youth- 
ful captivity.     He  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  family  of  De 
Montfort;   and    in  the  days 
of     their    prosperity,    when 
KenilwDrth  was  the  seat  of 
the  Countess   of  Leicester's 
abundant  hospitality,  he  had 
pledged  his  hand  to  Eleanora, 
her  daughter.    When  he  waa 
summoned  as  a  vassal  of  the 
En^ish  crown  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Edward,  he  refused  Ot™i»uoiiofBiiw»nii. 
to  attend   without  a  safe  conduct.     When   Edward  repaired  to  Chester, 
Llewellyn  was  again  summoned,  and  refused  to  meet  the  lung.      He  waa 
further  summoned  to  attend  a  parliament  atWeatminsterin  1275,and  again, 
he  declined  to  i^pear.   Before  the  death  of  the  widow  of  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
in  1275,  the  young  Eleanora  was  married  by  proxy  to  the  Welsh  prince,  who 
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kept  that  &ith  to  the  poor  and  exiled  orphan  which  he  had  vowed  in  the  days 
of  her  prosperity.  She  sailed  with  her  brother  Almerio,  in  1276,  to  join  her 
affianced  husband  in  Wales.  The  Teasel  which  hore  her  from  the  continent 
was  intercepted  off  the  Scilly  islands;  and  Eleanora  and  her  hrother  became 
the  captives  of  their  cousin  ^ward.  The  brother  and  sister  were  placed  in 
separate  custody.  Llewellyn  indignantly  demanded  the  release  of  his  bride ; 
and  once  again  refused  to  attend  a  parliament.  He  offered  a  ransom  for 
Eleanora  and  her  brother,  but  the  king  was  inexorable.  The  crafty  politicisn 
felt  that  he  could  trample  upon  the  independence  of  Wales,  through  bis 
ungenerous  outrage  upon  the  afi'ectionB  of  its  prince.  When  Llewellyn  refused 
to  come  to  the  parliament  of  1276,  his  lands  were  declared  to  be  fwfcited ; 
and  in  1277,  Edward  led  an  army  into  Wales.  The  mountain  chiefs  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  this  invasion ;  and  David,  the  brother  of 
Llewellyn,  was  seduced  by  Edward  to  forget  the  cause  of  his  country  in 
revenge  for  some  personal  injury  in  the  matter  of  his  patrimony.  LleweUyn, 
beset  by  foreign  foes  and  domestic  treachery,  submitted  to  the  hard  tenns 
which  the  king  of  England  imposed  upon  him.  He  retained  only  the 
complete  aovereignty  of  the  district  of  Snowdon  and  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 
though  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  remained  to  him.  Upon  the  promise  of 
a  large  tribute,  whiclk  could  never  be  paid,  Eleanora  was  given  np  to  Llewellyn, 
and  they  were  married  at  Worcester,  in  1278,  in  the  presence  of  Edward  and 
his  court.  Almeric  de  Montfort  was  kept  in  confinement  four  years  longer. 
The  terms  of  peace  with  Wales  had  been  previously  arranged  at  Westminster. 
Carte,  the  historian,  has  a  curious  anecdote  connected  with  this  temporary 
submission  of  the  Welsh  prince.  "  The  barons  of  Snowdon,  with  other 
noblemen  of  the  most  considerable  families  in  Wales,  had  attended  Llewellyn 
to  London,  when  he  came  thither  at  Chriatmaa,  a.d.  1277,  to  do  homage  to 
king  Edward ;  and  bringing,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  large  retinues 
with  them,  were  quartered  in  Islington  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  These 
places  did  not  afford  milk  enough  for  such  numerous  trains ;  they  liked 
neither  wine  nor  the  ale  of  London,  and,  though  plentifully  entertained,  were 
much  displeased  at  a  new  manner  of  living  which  did  not  suit  their  taste,  nor 
perhaps  their  constitutions.  They  were  still  more  off'ended  at  the  crowds  of 
people  that  flocked  about  them  when  they  stirred  abroad,  staring  at  them  as 
if  they  had  been  monsters,  and  laughing  at  their  uncouth  garb  and 
appearance.  They  were  so  enraged  on  this  occasion,  that  they  engaged 
privately  in  an  association  to  rebel  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  reaolved  to 
die  in  their  own  country  rather  than  ever  come  again  to  Londcm,  aa  subjects, 
to  be  held  in  such  derision ;  and  when  they  returned  home,  they  oommunicated 
their  resentments  to  their  compatriots,  who  made  it  the  common  cause  of 
their  country." 

Pive  ycDTS  elapsed  before  the  discontents  of  the  Welsh  broke  out  into 
organised  resistence  to  the  English  authority.  England  had  been  peacefully 
settled  since  the  accession  of  Edward ;  and  during  that  period  several  statutes 
of  great  importance  had  reduced  the  laws  of  the  country  to  a  more  accurate 
shape,  and  introduced  many  new  prorisions  for  the  correctian  of  abuses,  and 
the  due  administration  of  justice.  The  statute  of  1275,  called  the  first  statute 
of  Westminster,  is  a  very  elaborate  code  of  fifly-one  chapters.  These,  aa  the 
preamble  recites,  were  "  The  acts  of  King  Edward,  made  at  hia  first  parliament 
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general,  and  by  his  counci],  and  by  the  luaent  of  oKhbiahops,  bishopB,  abbots, 
prion,  eorb,  bttroiu,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  being  thither  aummoaed.' ' 
"Without  entering  upon  such  pTOvisiaiiB  of  this  statute  aa  are  of  a  technical 
nature,  we  may  mention  a  few  matters  which  are  illuBtratiTe  of  the  condition  of 
society.  Beligious  houaea  were  oppreaaed  by  barons  and  great  men  demanding 
bospitality,  at  a  time  when  thete  were  no  publio  hoeteh^ea.  The  statute 
proTidea  that  none  should  so  lodge  and  feed  unless  invited,  bat  "  that  the 
grace  of  hospitality  ahould  not  be  withdrawn  from  such  as  need."  On  the 
subject  of  wrecka  of  the  aea,  it  was  enacted  that  where  a  man,  a  dog,  or  a  cat 
escape  quii^  out  of  the  ship,  that  such  ship,  nor  barge,  nor  any  thing  within 
them,  should  be  adjudged  wreck.  The  statute  asserted  freedom  of  election, 
sgainat  the  interference  of  any  man  by  arms  or  menace;  and  this  was 
important  when  sheriffi,  coroners,  and  conaerratora  of  the  peace  were  chosen 
by  the  &eeholdera;  and  representation  in  parliament,  by  election  of  the 
people,  was  becoming  an  institutioii  of  the  country.  It  upheld  the  principle 
that  no  king's  officer  should  take  any  reward  to  do  his  office ;  such  enactment 
being  one  nS  the  many  proofs  of  the  inefhcieni^  of  law  to  restrain  corruption, 
for  within  fourteen  years  there  were  only  two  judges,  out  of  fifteen,  who 
were  not  found  guilty  of  the  grosaeet  extortions.  It  provided  that  no 
eeijeant  or  pleader  should  use  deceit  to  beguile  the  court,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment — a  law  which  has  fallen  into  disuse,  from  its  total  inappli- 
cability to  modem  advocacy.  It  threatened  with  punishment  the  devisorB  of 
slanderoua  news,  as  we  hare  already  noticed, — the  first  libel  law.  It 
rendered  juries  giving  false  verdicts  liable  to  "  attaint,"  under  which  suspicion 
the  king  granted  a  new  trial;  and  it  sud  that  "certain  people  of  this 
realm  doubt  very  little  to  make  a  fidse  oath."  Lastly,  the  statute  provided 
that  particular  assizes  should  be  held  during  the  great  seasons  of  idigious 
festival ;  "  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  charity  to  do  right  unto  all  men 
at  all  times."  We  may  mention  one  or  two  other  statutes  of  this 
period  before  we  resume  the  course  of  our  narrative.  The  statute  for  the 
Office  of  the  Coroner  provides  that  he  should  go  to  the  places  where  any  be 
slain,  or  suddenly  dead,  or  wounded,  or  where  honses  are  broken,  or  where 
treasure  is  said  to  be  found,  and  there  make  inquiry  upon  the  oath  of  four  of 
the  next  towns,  or  five  or  six.  The  Statute  of  Merchants  (1288)  recites  that 
"  merchants  which  heretofore  have  lent  their  goods  to  divers  persons  be 
greatly  impoverished,  because  there  is  no  speedy  law  provided  for  them  to 
have  recovery  of  their  debts  at  the  day  of  payment  assigned."  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  speaking  of  this  law,  (called  the  Statute  of  Acton  Bumel) 
says,  that  "  the  grieTance  which  is  peculiar  to  England,  of  being  obhged  to 
bring  an  action  and  have  a  debt  established  by  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law  before  enforcing  payment  of  it,  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  constituted,  has  always  been  n 
reproach  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country."  *  The  Statute  of 
Acton  Bumel  provided  that  where  a  debt  had  been  acknowledged  before  a 
proper  officer,  and  a  day  of  payment  fixed,  execution  might  follow  on  default 
of  payment.  It  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  the  principle  has  been  applied 
to  biUa  of  exchai^.   The  Statute  of  Winchester  (12S6)  recitee  that  robberies, 
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mnrdeta,  and  burning  of  faouaes,  "  be  more  often  used  tlua  they  hare  been 
heretofore,"  and  therefore  jnxkei  the  hundred  niwwernUs  for  robberiee.  But 
it  (U:teinpts  something  few  prevention.  In  great  towns,  being  walled,  the 
gates  are  to  be  closed  &]in  sun-setting  to  snn-rifflng,  and  there  shall  be 
watch  all  night.  Highways  leading  from  one  maihet  town  to  anotiier  are  to 
be  enlarged,  so  that,  within  two  hundred  feet  of  each  aide  of  the  road,  there 
should  be  no  bushes,  woods,  or  dykes,  with  the  exception  of  great  tteea ;  mad 
if  the  lord  would  not  abate  the  djke,  underwood,  or  bushes,  be  i>  to  be 
answerable  for  aaj  felony  committed.  It  ia  also  provided  that  "every  maa 
have  in  his  house  harness,  tar  to  keep  the  peaco  after  the  antient  assize :" 
and  the  nature  of  the  arms  to  be  kept, — whether  hauberk,  sword,  knife^  or 
bow  and  arrows, — is  regnlated  according  to  the  property,  in  land  or  goods, 
of  the  owner  of  the  house.  In  the  statutea  for  the  city  of  London  (also 
1285)  "  it  is  enjoined  that  none  be  hardy  to  be  found  going  or  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  the  city,  after  cnrfew  bdl  tolled  at  St.  Martin'e-le-&rand. 
with  sword,  or  buckler,  or  other  arms  for  doing  mischief"  and  that  "  none  do 
keep  a  tavern  open  ibr  wine  or  ale  after  the  tolling  of  the  aforesaid  curfew." 
In  a  future  period  of  this  reign  we  shall  have  to  lecur  to  other  of  these 
legidativo  illustrations  of  our  social  history.* 

In  1279,  king  Edward  visited  king  Plulip  of  Franoe  at  Amiens.  At  this 
meeting  some  of  the  causes  of  dispute  between  the  crowns  were  wisely 
removed,  by  Bdward  receiving  formal  posaession  of  Qascony,  sad  as  formally 
resigning  Normandy.  About  this  time  the  first  statute  of  Mortmain  vaa 
passed.  In  M^na  Charta  there  was  a  proTnion  against  a  penou  giving  hie 
land  to  a  religions  house,  so  as  to  take  it  bad:,  and  hold  it  of  the  house.  TUe 
statute  (7  Edword  I.)  prescribed  that  all  lands  given  in  mortmain — that  ib, 
into  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  the  church — ^without  the  king's  special  licence, 
were  to  be  forfeited.  Matthew  of  Westminster  notices  this  enactment  in  a 
quaint  faahioa:  "The  king,  and  prelates,  and  nobles  of  England  agreed 
together,  and  enacted,  that  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  should  not  be 
enriched  by  any  increase  of  landed  estates,  saying,  that  it  was  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  kingdom  and  of  military  service,  that  the  military  fees  and  other 
possessions  bad  fallen  into  the  dead  hands  of  the  religious  orders  ;  not 
undeiBtsnding,  perchance,  that  the  army  of  the  Amalekitea  was  overthrown 
rather  by  the  prayers  of  Moses,  than  by  the  valour  in  combat  of  the  children 
of  Israel."  The  religious  bodies,  to  which  lands  were  couTeyed,  were 
corporations ;  and  having  perpetual  succession,  the  former  lords  of  the  lands 
lost  the  benefit  of  their  tenants'  services,  or  the  fines  upon  inheritance,  when 
the  property  passed  into  the  dead  hand ;  "  for  that  a  dead  hand,"  in  the 
words  of  Coke,  "yieldeth  no  service."  The  existaag  laws  of  mortmain  rest 
upou  another  principle.  Whilst  the  l^islation  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  thus  prevented  the  accumulation  of  unalienable  real  property  by 
religious  orders,  the  king,  by  an  arbitruy  erercise  of  power,  destroyed  the 
great  money-capitslista  of  the  time.  The  Jews,  throughout  England,  were  all 
seised,  on  one  day,  upon  a  charge  of  clipping  ^e  coin ;  and  saya  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  "  of  the  Jews  of  both  sexes,  there  wore  hanged  in  London,  two 
hundred  snd  eighty,  sod  a  very  great  multitude  in  other  cities  of  En^and." 
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Some  Chziataona  were  mvolved  ia  the  ucoBfttuHi ;  and  for  moet  of  them  the 
king  received  raneom.  In  a  few  years  more,  is  1290,  the  whole  commimitf 
of  JflwH  in  Snglwid  wu  homsh^  That,  in  ipita  of  pereeoutions  bo  long 
exercised  towu^  tttem,  aiaA  the  genetal  pi«jadice  againat  their  creed  uid 
their  conduct,  they  ptill  cooCintied  to  floumh,  and  to  accumulate  yaat  wealth 
— much,  DO  doubt,  &om  the  plund»  of  the  improrident, — may  be  inferred 
from  Bome  circumstances  which  preceded  this  edict  of  Edward.  Three  or 
four  years  before  their  expulsion  the  pope  addresaed  a  bull  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  forbidding  the  association  of  pbristians  snd  Jews.  It  is  on 
record  that  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  in  1286,  excoBununioated  certain  Christians 
of  Here&rd  for  attending  a  nuptial  entertainment  given  by  a  rich  Jewish 
family  living  iu  that  city  •  The  Jews  wore  the  badge  of  their  tribe ;  but  by 
tiieir  commercial  activity  and  command  of  capital,  even  vnthout  violation  of 
the  statute  of  usury  which  Edward  had  passed,  they  were  a  numerous  and 
powerful  body,  and  not  without  some  pwtial  sympathy  amongst  their  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  uiiderstand  the  immediate  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment. The  king  seized  upon  their  real  estates,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
were  very  extensive.  Their  moveable  property  they  carried  with  them.  The 
proclamirfdon  commanding  their  departure  was  dated  the  27th  of  July,  1290 ; 
and  from  that  time  to  All  Saiuta  Bay,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thouond 
of  this  reviled  race  bade  farewell  to  the  land  in  which  most  of  them  had  been 
bora,  and  where  they  had  their  homes  and  their  local  aStictions — to  find  on 
some  more  hospitable  coast,  if  anywhere  could  be  found,  a  refuge  from  that 
fiery  persecution  which  men  called  religion,  and  in  their  gross  ignoranoe 
believed  that  such  hate  was  a  tribute  to  the  God  of  love. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  12S2,  that  the  fancied  security  of  the  English 
government  was  disturbed  by  a  national  outbreak  of  the  Welsh.  On  the 
night  of  Falm  Sunday,  David,  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  surprised 
the  castle  of  Hawarden.  The  justiciary,  Boger  de  Clifibrd,  was  carried  off  a 
prisoner  to  the  recesses  of  Snowdon,  and  all  his  retinue  of  knights  and 
servants  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  tiie  interval  between  the  marriage  of 
Llewellyn  and  this  outbreak,  Eleauora  had  visited  England;  and  there  is  a 
letter  eztuit  &om  her  to  her  cousin  Edward,  in  which  she  alludes  to 
diflerences  between  the  king  end  her  husband.  There  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Welsh  on  the  border  were  subjected  to  many  oppressions  from 
the  English  officers.  De  Clifford  is  described  in  the  Welsh  annals  as  a  cruel 
tyrant.  The  old  national  feelings  of  a  brave  but  imperfectly  civilised  people 
prevented  them  willingly  adopting  the  English  usages,  or  of  tamely 
submitting  to  the  imperious  mandates  of  the  proud  justicianes  and  bailifis  of 
the  king  to  whom  their  native  pi?iice  was  a  vassal.  The  English  occupied  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  country  which  had  been  surrendered  in  absolute 
dominion,  as  well  as  that  which  th^y  in  some  degree  controlled  by  feudal 
right.  It  was  a  position  that  could  not  be  permanent ;  and  no  doubt  the 
government  of  Edward  looked  forward  to  the, period  when  "the  land  of 
Wales  "  should  be  annexed  to  the  English  crown.  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
his  brother  David,  the  prince,  Llewellyn,  immediately  besieged  the  castles 
of  Flint    and    Bbuddlan.      The   mountain    chieftains   hastily   assembled 
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their  dependents,  and  pouring  down  upon  the  lowlands,  drove  the  English 
intruders  across  the  marches.  Edward  sent  for  foreign  aid  from  Gascony ; 
collected  the  military  tenants ;  and  having  raised  a  forced  loan,  the  aeceasity 
of  the  case  fumishiug  a  pretext  for  this  violation  of  the  Charter,  marched 
with  a  la]^  force  to  Worcester.  The  courts  of  king's  bench  and  the 
exchequer  were  removed  to  Shrewsbury.  Soma  of  the  ancient  tenures  of 
manors  of  this  period  show  that  armed  men  and  horses,  armour,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  provisions,  were  to  be  found  by  the  tenants  of  the  crown  for  the 
king's  army  in  Wales.*  The  advance  of  Edward  was  not  very  rapid.  He 
was  a  cautious  commander,  and  he  dreaded  to  throw  himself  into  the  mountain 
passes,  and  pursue  the  revolters  to  their  atrougholds.  In  one  battle  his 
advance  was  decidedly  checked.  Farther,  in  passing  the  Menai  strait  upon  a 
bridge  of  boats,  bo  wide  that  forty  horsemen  could  go  over  'abreast,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  a  strong  force  was  coming  from  their  ambush  in  the  hills ; 
and,  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  many  knights  and  fpot-soldiers  perished  in  the 
turbid  wintry  waters.  So  other  bridge  ever  crossed  the  Straits  till  Telford's 
beautiful  suspension  bridge  was  raised,  for  the  more  enduring  purpose  of 
peaceful  intercourse  with  Ireland.  "  The  ring-bolta  to  which  Edward's 
bridge  was  fastened  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Caernarvonshire  side,  about 
t«n  yards  under  water  at  low  water  mark,  which  is  considered  a  proof  of  the 
water  of  the  Menai  having  risen  about  six  feet  since  Edward  built  the 
bridge."  t 

Llewellyn  was  elated  by  the  partial  success  which  had  as  yet  attended  the 
daring  enterprise  in  which  he  had  engaged.  He  left  the  passes  of  Snowdon 
to  be  defended  by  his  brother,  and  descended  into  the  open  coimtry.  It  was 
a  time  of  domestic  grief ;  for  his  wife  had  died  shortly  before  the  last  struggle 
for  Welsh  independence  had  commenced.  Llewellyn  fell  in  a  sudden 
skirmish  at  Builth,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye.  He  fell,  without  being 
rei^ognised  by  the  knight  who  had'  surprised  his  party.  When  his  rank  was 
discovered,  his  head  was  sent  to  Edward,  who  placed  it  on  the  walls  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  crowned  with  an  ivy  wreath,  in  mockery  of  a  prediction  of 
Merlin,  that  when  the  English  money  should 
become  circular,  the  prince  of  Wales  abould 

(be  crowned  in  London.;^  Upon  the  death  of 
LleweUyn,  the  principal  chiefs,  with  the 
exception  of  David,  made  their  submission  to 
the  king,  who  was  too  politic  to  treat  them 
with  severity.  For  six  months,  the  last  of 
""'  the  unfortunate    princely   family  held  out 

against  the  invaders ;  but  being  betrayed,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Bhuddlan ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September,  12S3,  was  arraigned  as  a  traitor 
before  a  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Shrewsbury,  and  in  the  high  street 
of  that  city  David  suffered  the  penalties  of  treason.  The  horrible  forms  of 
this  execution  were  a  precedent  in  cases  of  treason,  till  this  barbarity  went 
the  way  of  other  ancient  outrages  of  humau  feeling. 

King  Edward  remained  more  than  a  year  in  Wales,  completing  tho 
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pacification  of  the  country.  The  tradition  that  he  commanded  a  geueral 
slaughter  of  the  bards  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authority.  Gray's  noble  ode 
will,  however,  prevail  against  the  want  of  any  historical  proof.  Those  who 
have  asserted  that  all  the  bards  were  hanged,  as  incitera  of  the  people  to 
sedition,  and  that  their  complete  destruction  waa  not  effected  till  the  days  of 
Henry  IV.,  are  met  fay  the  fiict,  "  That  from  the  time  of  Edward  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  productions  of  the  barda  were  bo  numerous,  that  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  in  forming  a  collection  for  that  period,  has  already  transCTibed  between 
fifty  and  sixty  volumea  in  quarto,  and  the  work  is  not  yet  completed."  * 

The  queen  of  Edward  was  with  the  king  during  his  abode  in  Wales ;  and 
there,  at  Caemarron,  her  eon  Edward  was  bom  on  the  25th  ot  April,  1284. 
The  child  was  afterwards  declared  prince  of  Wales.  The  noble  castle  of 
Caernarvon,  in  the  Eagle  tower  of  which  the  queen  is  said  to  have  been 
confined,  was  many  years  in  building,  and  had  scarcely  been  commenced  at 
that  period.t     Conway  was  begun  to  he  built  somewhat  earlier. 


However  the  generous  feelings  of  our  nature  may  produce  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  a  people  that  had  been  struggling  for  its  independence  for  century 
after  century,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  final  subjection  of  Wales  by  Edward  I. 
as  an  ultimate  blessing  for  that  beautiful  portion  of  our  island.  When  we 
can  forget  the  harsh  spirit  in  which  the  king  visited  those  who  opposed  his 
career  of  ambition,  we  may  justly  bestow  some  admiration  upon  his  SBgacity 
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in  Becnring  the  sUegiance  of  the  maimtaineers  hj  equ&l  Uwb,  whilet  he  com- 
manded their  obedience  by  bis  armiea  and  bis  fortresses.  The  Statutes  for 
Wales  (1284)  were  as  essential  bulwarks  of  his  power,  as  bis  castles  of 
Conway  and  Carnarvon.  The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  "  the  Land  of 
Snowdon  "  were  not  wholly  set  aside ;  but  some  were  aboliebed,  some  allowed, 
nnd  some  corrected,  and  c^iiain  other  laws  derived  from  England  were  added. 
The  coontry  was  divided  into  counties;  sheriffs  and  other  officers'  were 
appointed ;  county  courts  were  established  ;  the  offences  to  be  inquired  into 
were  recited ;  the  king's  writs  to  be  impleaded  were  fully  set  forth ;  all  the 
various  forms  of  action  to  be  tried  by  inquests  or  juries  were  enumerated ; 
and  especial  prorision  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  women  by  granting  tbem 
dower,  that  right  having  been  previously  unknovm  in  Wales.  On  the  other 
liand,  with  regnrd  to  succession  to  an  inheritance,  the  Welsh  law  that  the 
estate  was  partible  amongst  heirs  male  was  retained.  Looking  at  the  whole 
spirit  of  this  voluminous  statute,  which  is  drawn  with  a  clearness  that  modem 
lawgivers  might  do  well  to  imitate,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  endeavours 
to  effect,  in  the  spirit  of  its  time,  what  it  professes  as  its  object — that  "  the 
people  should  be  protected  in  security  under  fixed  laws  and  customs." 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

Domatis  Uitor;  of  the  people  in  the  aeooDd  half  of  tie  thirteentL  ceDtoi?— NateriAla  tbr  Iha 
inqoii? — Household  Koll* — The  Boll  of  i^rinfleld,  fiiihop  of  Herefffd— The  fiiehop'a  cit; 
— Haaor-hoaseg,  and  model  of  Uring  at — duinmaa  Sttttt — Domeatia  and  Ubonren — 
SeiA — J^ige  and  imall  tenant* — Bents— ~W«g«  of  doineatia— A  JDnrne;  to  LondoD — 
Frorlgian  canied  ta  aontumption  on  the  road—  State  of  the  vaji — London — The  Biahop'i 
honae  there—lUrhela  and  ihop* — The  Biahop  at  Gonrt — PaTCmenta,  oondnita,  dniuege — 
London  house*— Oiford  rtndenla— The  Bidiop's  Tiatationa— Hia  manor-honae  in  the 
■nmmer — Oaidena,  orchard,  Tiuefard — Bnilding  operotioiu — Vagea  of  artificen — 
Fanutnre — Dreai — Woolkn  mnnn&cture — Pondgn  trade. 

Wx  propose  in  this  chapter  to  collect,  uoder  one  Tiew,  a  Bomewhat  detailed 
accaant  of  the  DomeBtic  Hiatory  of  the  People,  in  the  Becond  half  of  the 
thirteenth  centorj.  The  materi^e  for  this  inquiry  ore  singularly  ample.  It 
is  not  that  any  great  obserrer  of  manners  has  presented  auch  a  picture  of 
society  as  Chancer  has  presented  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  or 
that  from  the  existing  correspondence  of  the  period  we  may  derive  those 
interesting  glimpseB  of  the  modes  of  Lving  which  we  find  in  "  the  Paston 
Letters"  of  the  fifteenHi  century.  But  for  the  time  of  Edward  I.  we  have 
several  authentic  documents,  in  addition  to  the  various  notices  of  disburse- 
menta  contained  in  public  records,  which  are  sufficient  to  enahle  us  to 
construct  a  satisfactory  summary  of  the  manner  in  which  our  ancestors 
expended  their  incomes  about  five  hundred  and  fitly  years  ago.  Although 
tbey  lived  amidst  a  very  irregular  round  of  domestic  arrangements,  Bometimcs 
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giving  profiue  eutertaiiuneuta,  and  at  ottier  tunea  ezfindsing  a  scrapnloua 
economy — although  the  great,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  were  alwaya  in  a  atate 
of  migration  from  one  place  to  another,  and  seldom  abided  long  in  anj  of 
their  palaces  or  manor-houaea — although  many  of  the  neceflsoriea  of  life  were 
produced  upon  their  own  estates,  and  transferred  {rom  the  farm  to  the  ball — 
they  understood  the  great  principle  of  wise  domestic  management,  the 
keeping  of  ezat^  accounts.  Nearly  all  the  materials  which  we  poeaesa  for 
such  a  general  picture  of  aucient  domestic  life  are  derived  from  house-keeping 
account-books  of  the  period — Household  Bolls,  as  they  are  caUed.  In  every 
great  family  there  was  a  house-steward,  who  kept  these  accounts  upon  parch- 
ment from  day  to  day,  &om  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month;  and 
the  sepairate  skins  of  parchment  being  tacked  together  formed  one  roll,  com- 
plete for  a  given  period,  being  generally  that  of  a  year.  All  the  public 
records  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  we  are  rich  beyond  most  nations,  are  rolls, 
kept  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 
The  household  rolls  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  some  of 
which  have  come  to  light  within  the  last  few  years,  will  be  referred  to  aa  we 
proceed  in  the  careful,  though  imperfect,  account  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  of  the  private  life  of  the  English  in  the  times  of  Edward  I. 

Of  this  period,  the  regal  life  was  set  forth  in  the  ""Wardrobe  Accounts" 
of  the  king  himself,  for  the  year  1299,  which  have  been  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Under  the  bead  of  "  wardrobe  "  are  included  many 
expenses  beyond  those  connected  with  apparel.  The  Boll  of  the  Countess  of 
Iieicester,  for  the  year  1265 — that  year  of  turbulence  and  danger — is  an 
interesting  view  of  the  state  of  a  noble  household  Whilst  its  head  was  engaged 
in  a  great  public  enterprise,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  his  family,  however  it 
might  have  advanced  the  liberties  of  his  country.  There  are  minor  accounts, 
chiefly  of  travelling  expenses,  to  which  we  shall  refer.  Public  records, 
whether  knownas  Pipe  Bolls  or  Close  Bolls,  throw  much  light  on  these  docu- 
ments. But  a  Household  Soil,  having  more  relation  to  general  life  and 
manners  than  those  of  the  king  and  the  countess,  has  been  recently  published, 
with  most  valuable  annotations.  It  is  a  Household  Boll  of  a  Bishop  of 
Hereford.*  The  bishop,  Swinfield,  has  a  palace  at  Hereford,  a  house  in 
Worcester,  and  a  house  in  London.  He  has  many  manor-houses,  at  each  of 
which  he  has  a  farm.  He  has  stables  for  many  horses,  kennels  for  his  hounds, 
and  mews  for  his  hawka.  His  kitchens  reek  with  every  variety  of  food;  bis 
cellars  are  filled  with  wine,  and  his  spiceries  with  foreign  luxuries.  He  brews 
and  he  bakes,  aud  he  makes  his  own  candles.  He  buys  cloth,  and  a  tailor 
fashions  it  into  garments  for  himself  and  hie  servants.  He  is  constantly 
moving  from  manor-house  to  manor-house ;  and  the  domestic  utensils,  the 
brass  pots,  and  the  earthenware  jugs,  are  always  moving  with  him.  We  can 
'  trace  him  on  a  l<mg  journey  from  Hereford  to  London,  and  back  again,  and 
learn  how  he  fared  upon  the  road.  We  go  with  him  into  quiet  conntij 
places,  when  he  is  out  on  his  visitations ;  and  see  how  be  makes  hia  vray, 
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iritli  nomeroua  horeemBn,  oloDg  difficult  ro&dB,  where  guides  are  sometimeB 
needed  to  Bare  the  party  from  dangerous  fords  or  deceitful  quagmires.  'We 
know  exactly  what  he  pays  his  domestice,  and  what  the  various  commodities 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  large  household  cott.  We  can  judge  of  the  amount 
of  the  comforts  by  which  this  numerous  family  is  Burrounded ;  and  form  a 
tolerable  estimate  of  the  refinement  which  existed,  when  many  retainers  were 
littered  down  in  a  great  hall,  which  serred  all  purposes,  and  serrante  were 
well  contented  with  the  stable  as  their  accustomed  dormitory.  Such  prirate 
history,  we  believe,  makes  all  public  history  more  intelligible. 

Ot  the  provincial-town  life  of  the  bishop  we  see  very  little.    He  is  not  on 
the  most  ^endly  terms  with  the  bnrgesBes  of  Hereford.    His  jurisdiction 
was  constantly  clashing  with  that  of  the  civil  magistrate.     Half  the  city  was 
called  the  bishop's  fee,  where  be  was  supreme.     At  the  time  of  the  annoal  fair 
his  power  was  paramount  over  the  whole  city.     The  citizens  were  constantly 
disputing  the  feudal  right  of  the  bishop  to  control  them ;  and  in  Hereford,  as 
in  other  towns,  the  ancient  power  of  the  lords,  whether  that  of  prelato  or 
noble,  was  gradually  but  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  authority  of  general  law. 
Tbe  Boke-lords  of  London  were  thus  ia  perpetual  conQict  with  the  municipal 
rulers  ;  and  were  constantly  setting  up  certain  privileges,  such  as  that  of  the 
bishop  of  London  to  a  aeignorial  oven  in  Comhill,  which  greatly  interfered 
with  the  equal  progress  of  socie^.    Bishop  Swinfield  is  rarely  at  his  episcopal 
city,  the  cathedral  of  which  was  so  frequentod  by  pilgrims  and  devotees  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  tlie  offerings  of  wax  at  the  altars  became  n 
matter  of   dispute  between 
the    prebendaries   and    the 
treasiirer,  as  to  which  this 
valuable    perquisite    should 
belong.     The   bishop    was 
probably  not  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  great  body 
of  hia  Hereford  clei^ ;  for 
he  was  a  constant  patron  of 
the    order    of    Minorites — 
the   preaching    friars,   who 
were  generally  popular  with 
the  laity,  though  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  other  religious 
orders.     We  find   Swinfield 
himself  preaching  upon  his 

journeys— a   duty    to    which       FriarPraachibgrrou.sMo.cibloPulplt.-RoralMa.  14B.111. 

bishops  seldom  applied  them- 
selves. He  had  risen  to  bis  high  rank  from  a  bumble  beginning,  having  been 
chaplain  and  secretary  to  the  previous  bishop.  Of  no  distinguished  influence 
or  grasping  ambition,  he  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  was  clearly 
not  a  position  of  mere  luxury  and  idleness,  aa  a  vigilant  administrator. 
When  we  trace  him,  therefore,  to  his  various  manor-bolises  of  Sugwas,  of 
Bosbury,  of  Ledbury,  of  Preatbury,  of  Whitborue,  of  Boss,  of  Colwall,  and  to 
his  episcopal  castle  of  Bishop's  Castle,  ou  tbe  Welsh  border,  we  find  that  be 
18  thus  moving  about  in  the  discharge  of  bis  official  duties.     At  each  of  his 
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inajU)T>IioiuM  the  bishop's  h&ll  is  hu  feudal  court.  Hoe  ha  dts  in  baronial 
state  to  receire  the  homage  of  teoantfl,  to  aentence  ecdesiastics  to  peDiltiea 
fbr  ofienceK  againat  the  canon  law,  to  threaten  or  excommunicate  lay 
ofienders  against  public  morals.  Here  he  entertains  the  suitora  of  his  court, 
and  his  dependents,  on  high  festivals.  The  hall,  fiam  which  the  whole 
manor-house  derives  its  name,  is  the  one  great  room  of  the  establishment. 
All  other  accommodation  ia  limited  and  subordinate.  "  The  greater  part  of 
the  episcopal  palace  at  Hereford  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  h^,  with 
pillars  and  arches  of  wood."*  The  manor-bouae  was  also,  f<»  the  most  part,  a 
hall.  One  private  chamber  was  allotted  to  the  lord  of  the  house.  The  cook 
had  his  kitchen,  a  separate  but  adjacent  building.  There  was  the  sewety ; 
and  there  was  the  butkry.  But  the  courts  were  held ;  the  audiences  were 
given ;  the  guests  were  dined  ;  the  wine  was  drunk  ;  and  as  night  ended  the 
Bolemji  feast  or  the  lenten  fasting,  all  slept  on  the  wooden  floor  of  the  ball, 
strewed  with  dry  rushes  in  winter,  and  green  fodder  in  summer — with  bay  or 
with  straw. 

The  Swinfiald  Household  Boll  would  have  given  us  a  bishop's  year,  had 
two  months  not  been  lost  to  us  in  the  destruction  of  tvo  skins  of  the  parch- 
ment record.  We  can  trace  him  from  the  80tb  of  September  in  1289  to  the 
23rd  of  July  in  1290.  W^e  miss  the  interesting  period  of  the  corn-harvest  of 
the  latter  year.  As  it  is,  we  may  perhaps  better  illustrate  the  condition  of 
this  household,  and  thus  infer  many  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
gener^y,  by  fallowing  the  course  of  these  ten  months  so  carefully  registered. 
They  ei'ibrace  a  period  of  royal  festivity,  and  general  disocmfort.  King 
Edward,  in  1289,  had  returned  &om  Gascony,  having  been  absent  from 
England  for  three  years.  He  was  about  to  marry  hie  daughter,  Joanna,  to 
the  great  eari  of  Gloucester,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
barons ;  and  he  kept  bis  court  at  Westminster  with  unusual  pomp.  But  a 
gloom  was  shed  over  England  by  those  atmospheric  (Usturbances  which 
always  brought  alarm,  for  tliey  were  threatenings  of  scarcity.  It  is  recorded 
by  a  contemporary  bistoriaD,  Wikes,  that  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  to 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  (February  2nd),  there  was  incessant  rain  day  and 
night,  without  a  ray  of  sunshine,  and  without  frost  or  snow.  A  year  of 
deamess  followed.  During  these  four  months  our  bishop  was  migrating  from 
manor  to  manor,  or  travelling  to  or  from  London. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  the  episcopal  household  comes  to  Sugwas,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wye,  about  four  miles  from  Hereford.  Here  the  bishop  has 
his  mill,  his  dovecote,  and  his  fishery.  The  river  yields  salmon,  and  the 
tenants  pny  dues  of  eeb.  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Wednesday  are  days  of 
abstinence.  On  Sunday,  October  2nd,  the  household  b  abundantly  feasted. 
At  the  generous  board  there  are  consumed  three-quarters  of  beef,  three 
sheep,  half  a  pig,  eight  geese,  ten  fowls,  twelve  pigeons,  nine  partridges,  and 
unnumbered  larks.  To  this  abundant  food  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  wine  and 
beer.  Bread  baa  been  baked  on  the  Saturday.  The  baker  is  an  important 
person.  He  always  precedes  the  family  in  their  wanderings,  that  the  pantry 
may  be  well  stored  when  the  hungry  travellers  arrive.     On  the  days   of 
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abstioence  we  find  a  Tariety  of  Mi,  which  the  present  great  white-hut  feaata 
of  the  Thfunea  can  ecarcelj  rival.  We  hare  aticka  of  eels,  sold  by  twenty-fire 
on  a  stick,  accordisg  to  the  statute ;  there  is  salmon  from  the  weir ;  there 
are  tench,  and  much  small  fry  called  minnows ;  lampreys  there  are,  and 
lamperna ;  Bait-herrings  and  salted  cod  are  always  in  store  ;  and  dried  cod 
is  brought  from  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the  fish  is  bought  at  the  towns  of 
Sereford,  and  GMoucester,  and  Worcester,  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the 
laacor-houses ;  and  the  cook  often  goes  with  a  sumpter-horse  to  fetch  the 
supply.  In  winter  we  have  oyaten  bought  by  the  ^lon ;  and  in  May  and 
June  the  fresh  mackerel  fumuhea  a  new  delicacy.  The  trout,  too,  is  pro- 
duced at  the  table  in  the  season  of  the  May-fly.  Qruel  is  served  up  in 
abundance ;  and  soup  is  mentioned.  But  of  troeh  regetablea  there  is  a  scant 
supply,  as  may  be  inferred  Irom  the  entry  of  salted  greens.  From  his  manor 
of  Sugwas  the  bishop  proceeds  to  the  manor  of  Bosbury,  where  he  remains 
two  months.  There  are  here  some  Testiges  of  strong  buildings,  on  the  site  of 
the  manor-house.  In  no  other  place  does  the  epiacopal  lord  remain  so  long  as 
at  Bosbury.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  storehoase  of  good  things  for 
the  consumption  of  the  household.  It  is  now  the  Martinmas  season,  when  the 
SE^ting-tuba  are  filled  with  every  variety  of  flesh  to  be  preserved  for  use 
through  the  coming  winter,  when  ancient  agricultural  economy  could  produce 
little  fi«sh  meat.  We  may  have  some  notion  of  the  amount  of  this  con- 
sumption of  salt  provisions,  when  we  find  that  fifty-two  beeves  were  brought 
in  from  the  different  farms,  some  travelling  from  the  distant  manor  of  Early, 
near  Beading.  Sheep  and  swine,  in  large  numbers,  were  also  salted  down ; 
and  many  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  animals  went  to  the  pickling  vessels. 
The  salt  was  purchased  at  Worcester,  being  brought  there  from  the  pita  at 
Droitwich ;  and  the  commodity  not  being  a  plentiful  one,  half  a  seam, — that 
measure  being  equivalent  to  100  lbs., — was  borrowed  from  a  preceptory  of 
Templars.  But  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  did  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
salted  food.  The  epicure  of  modem  days  will  lament  over  the  reckless  waste 
which  consigned  the  fattest  Tenison  of  the  bishop's  parks  and  chases  to  this 
levelling  equality  with  common  flesh.  The  atud-groom,  the  huntsmen  and 
their  bounds,  the  stable-helpers,  the  boya  of  the  farm,  were  driving  the  deer 
from  their  thick  coverts,  to  fell  before  the  unerring  shafts  from  the  erosa-bow. 
The  hides  produced  by  this  enormous  slaughter  were  partly  sold,  and  some  were 
manufactured  into  leather  after  a  rude  domestic  fashion.  The  superfluous  fat 
of  the  animals  was  converted  into  home-manufactured  candles  ;  and  on  one 
day  of  this  slaughtering  time,  80  ths.  are  recorded  to  have  been  made. 
Before  we  leave  this  subject  of  the  provision  of  substantial  food  for  a  very 
large  scale  of  housekeeping,  let  us  briefly  notice  the  Christmas  feast  at 
Prestbury,  another  great  manor-house,  to  which  the  biahop  had  removed  at 
that  festive  season.  At  Bosbury,  five  casks  of  wine  had  been  laid  in,  having 
been  brought  from  Bristol,  one  of  the  chief  marts  for  foreign  wine  in  the 
west  of  England.  It  was  conveyed  under  the  care  of  the  bishop's  aeri-ants, 
by  boat  up  the  Severn.  From  Bosbury  to  Prestbury,  a  cask  was  sent  for  the 
Christmas  festival.  There  was  a  great  brewing  there  in  December,  so  that 
the  enormous  quantity  drank  at  Christmas,  was  not  "jolly  good  ale  and  old." 
As  we  constantly  find  in  these  times,  the  brewing  was  under  the  management 
of  women.    The  breweress,  the  sempstress,  and  the  house-cleaner,  are  the 
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011I7  femaleB  of  whom  we  catch  a  glimpw  in  the  bishop's  estKbliBhment.  All 
things  had  been  set  in  order  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  lord  of  the 
household.  The  kitchen  and  the  ovens  had  been  repaired,  and  a  penthouse 
-with  a  dresser  had  been  built  from  the  kitchen  to  the  haU-door.  Charcoal 
had  been  burned,  and  brought  in  from  the  woods.  Loads  of  thorns  had  beeo 
drawn  from  the  coppicee  to  heat  the  orene,  and  to  crackle  under  the  pots. 
Canvas  had  been  given  out  for  the  kitchen  strainers.  The  Hpice-boi  bad 
been  fiUed  vrith  clo\-eB,  mace,  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper,  cummin,  aniseed,  and 
coriander.  Amongat  the  spices  we  find  given  out  a  pound  or  two  of  that 
valuable  article,  sugar,  with  which  the  crusadeH  had  familiarised  vrestern 
Europe.  Si^ar  was,  however,  bo  commonly  used  at  this  period,  that  on  one 
occasion  100  lbs.  are  purchased  in  London  by  the  bishop's  factor  ;  and  in  the 
provincial  town  of  Boss,  a  single  pound  is  bought  for  eightpence.  That 
indispensable  article  of  ancient  cookery,  saffron,  has  a  tub  for  its  especial 
reception.  Large  atorea  of  crockery-ware  are  hud  in.  This  luxury  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  bishop's  .estabUshment ;  for  certainly  the  use  of 
diahea,  plates,  saucers,  and  jngs  of  earthenware  was  not  common  in  England, 
when  wooden  trenchers  and  leathern  jacks  appeared  at  every  board.  Jugs 
and  diebes  were  expensive  articles  of  domestic  use ;  for  we  find  constant 
entries  of  new  purchases.  The  fr^ile  utensils  were  moved  about  from  place 
to  place,  in  company  with  the  iron  and  brass  ressels  of  the  kitchen ;  and  in 
rutty  roads,  where  the  cart  was  sometimes  overturned,  the  breakage  was 
constant  and  conaiderable.  All  things  then  being  in  order,  the  Christmas 
feast  begins.  The  Eve  is  a  strict  fast.  Christmas-day  was  on  a  Sunday. 
On  the  great  festival  there  were  served  up,  two  carcases  and  three  quarters 
of  bee^  with  calvea,  does,  pigs,  fowls,  bread,  and  cheese,  ten  sectaries  of  red 
wine  and  one  of  white.  There  appear  to  have  been  gucsta,  from  the 
additional  number  of  horses  in  the  stable.  The  judicious  editor  of  the 
bishop's  Boll  reasonably  conjectures  that  much  of  this  enormous  feast  was 
given  to  the  poor.  The  total  expenditure  of  that  Chiistmas-day  amounted  to 
il.  l&t.  Bid. — a  reckoning  of  about  100/.  of  present  money.* 

John  de  Eemeseye,  the  house-steward,  enters  in  his  roll  everything  which 
comes  from  the  farms ;  and  he  affixes  a  price,  as  of  money  pud  to  the  bailiff. 
"We  see  bow  this  principle  ensures  correctness  of  accounts  between  the 
producers  and  consumera.  From  the  &rm  comes  into  the  hall,  com,  hay, 
oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  milk.  We  have  very  imperfect  notices  of  agricultural 
proceedings ;  yet  there  must  have  been  constant  labour  required  to  meet 
Buch  large  consumption.  We  find  incidentally,  that  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
were  sown  in  Lent.  We  have  an  item  of  the  coat  of  gloves  given  to  reapers 
in  the  harvest  time  of  1289,  and  of  board-wages  paid  to  servants  of  the 
household,  who  went  out  to  asaist  in  gathering-in  the  hay  and  com.  It  is 
clear  that  some  of  the  domestics  lived  in  the  farm<houae  attached  to  each 
hall ;  and  some  of  tbeae  were  women,  who  were  house-cleaners,  sempstresses, 
and  brewereases.  John,  the  carter,  and  Soger,  the  thresher,  were  probably 
farm  inmates.  The  two  farriers  of  the  establishment,  who  seem  to  have  been 
very  busy  vfith  sick  horses,  and  with  making  new  horae-sboes  out  of  old  ones , 

*  Ve  lake  an  intermediaU  multiplier  of  tven^  to  ucertiun  preaent  vslne.  Ur.  HiUam 
Donrnders  twentj-fbtir  1^  tvEntj-five  timet  the  prioe  named  to  represent  rach  vdoe.  Otbets  ai 
tCteea  timet.     Then  can  ba  no  exact  Male. 
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&nd  the  hone-tniser  (unbulator)  lived  Iiappily,  we  nuy  conjecture,  vitb 
their  equine  &ienda.  Harpin,  the  fidconer,  aiid  John,  the  btrntsman,  eeem  to 
hnye  besn  privileged  and  confidential  domeetica.  But  nmidit  the  entries  of 
wages  paid,  ve  misa  the  numerooa  fann-labonrera  that  miut  have  been 
employed,  in  an  age  when  hond-labour  derived  little  aaeistance  &om  the  tools 
and  mschineB  of  modem  times.  These,  no  doubt,  were  the  serfB— the  bom 
thralla — the  bondsmen  of  one  manor,  with  no  choice  but  that  of  abiding  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  in  that  one  spot— the  mere  labouiera,  carefully 
provided  for,  aa  regarded  their  sustenance, — perhaps  not  overworked ;  having 
their  boursof  recreation;  not  destitute  of  the  family  affections.  Their  condition 
is  aa  little  noticed  by  the  chroniclers  as  that  of  the  cattle  which  they  tended. 
But  they  were  gradually  passing  into  the  state  of  free  labourers.  One  record 
connected  with  bishop  Swinfield  has  an  interest  for  us,  and  for  those  who 
come  after  us,  which  the  good  prelate  and  his  moat  learned  chaplains  could 
never  have  anticipated.  Bobert  Crul  was  a  bailiff  upon  one  of  the  farms  of 
the  bishop's  manor  of  Eioss.  He  was  a  vUlmn  r^ardant,  with  a  mother, 
wife,  and  cMdres  living  with  him.  In  IS02,  by  a  solemn  deed  he  waa 
manumitted  by  the  bishop  ;  and  "  Bobert  Crul,  of  Hamme,  and  Matilda  his 
wife,  with  all  his  offspring  begotten  and  to  be  begotten,  together  with  all  his 
goods  bolden  and  to  be  holden,"  was  rendered  "  for  ever  iree  and  quit  from 
all  yoke  of  servitude."  Bobert,  the  churl  of  Hamme,  was  the  ancestor  of 
John  Kyrle,  the  Man  of  Boss.  If  the  poet  who  immortalised  the  benefactor 
of  his  fellow>creatures,  at  a  time  when  slavoiy  had  died  out,  had  known  this 
fact,  he  might  have  added  a  couplet  to  show  how  the  manumission  of  a  slave 
in  the  18th  century  had  ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  wretched  in  the  18th. 
Bobert  Crul,  by  his  industry  in  the  service  of  the  bishop,  was  enabled  to  buy 
his  freedom  for  forty  marks,  and  he  became  the  founder  of  two  honourable 
iamilieB.*  This  power  of  rising,  however  slowly  and  painfully,  out  of  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  bom, — a  condition  to  which  the  Suon  peasant 
hod  long  been  subjected  by  the  Norman  lord, — was,  no  doubt,  the  sustaining 
hope  of  many  of  the  more  frugal,  diligent,  and  intelligent  villans  of  that  age. 
But  from  the  large  sum  which  the  bishop  exacted  from  Bobert  Crul  we  may  judge 
that  there  was  no  wide  sympathy  for  that  class  by  whose  labour  the  bishop's 
household  was  maintained,  and  himself  upheld  in  the  rough  splendour  which 
befitted  his  rank.  We  cannot  affirm  that  there  was  no  general  disposition  to 
raise  the  great  body  of  labourers  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  independence — 
there  is  aome  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  this,  and  all  succeeding 
indications  of  the  position  of  the  people,  in  relation  to  their  bom  masters, 
will  show  that  the  numberless  producers  were  held,  as  a  class,  to  be  only  - 
fulfilling  their  natural  destiny  when  they  toiled  without  hope  for  the 
privileged  consumers  of  the  produce  of  their  toil.  In  our  own  immediate 
times,  in  which  the  degrees  of  station  are,  in  some  particulars,  as  rigidly 
preserved  as  in  the  feudal  ages,  there  has  been  the  awakening  of  a  spirit, 
which,  in  advocating  the  common  clums  to  regard  for  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  man,  is  gradually  averting  some  of  the  dangers  which  must  result  &otn  the 
spectacle  of  helpless  misery  existing  by  the  side  of  callous  indulgence.  A 
reconstruction  cd  society,  such  as  would  banish  poverty  from  the  earth,  is  one 
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of  the  idle  dreams  of  impracticable  entlinsiaam.  But  an  araeiioration  of  tbe 
condition  of  the  poor,  through  nusing  them  in  tho  scale  of  oelf-reapect  by 
kindlj  iiitcrcourae ;  and  by  Bummoning  all  the  powen  of  scientific  ^minis- 
tration to  BWGep  away  the  habits  of  economical  ignorance  that  we  have 
inherited— this  is  the  lessoii  which  we  must  draw  from  the  contemplation  of 
that  state  of  low  drilisation  of  which  the  public  and  private  records  tell  of 
slavery  as  tbe  iate  of  the  many,  and  of  unseemly  d^comfort  even  in  the 
condition  of  tbe  more  faroured  few. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  ancient  serfdom  in  it« 
Torying  degrees.  The  manumitted  bailiff  of  bishop  Swinfield  bad  progenitors 
who  were  slaves  in  tbe  most  wretched  and  degraded  condition.  He  was  bom 
in  slayery,  but  bad  gradually  acqAired  property  which  he  was  permitted  to 
accumulate  whilst  rendering  certain  services  to  his  lord.  But  he  held  that 
property  upon  sufferance.  The  general  condition  ttf  the  villans  was  probably 
inferior  to  that  of  Bobert  Crul.  Th^  w(»«  oppressed  in  many  ways.  There 
is  a  "  Song  of  the  Husbandman  "  of  this  period,  who  eomphuns  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  hayward,  the  woodward,  and  tbe  bailiff;  of  tbe  beadle  who 
comes  for  a  tax,  and  saya,  "  prepare  me  silver  for  the  green  wax ; "  and  to 
seek  silf  er  for  the  king,  he  sold  his  seed,  and  bis  cattle  were  taken  from  tbe 
field.*  The  consistory  courts,  too,  did  for  the  rough  peasants  of  the  thirteenth 
century  what  roi^udging  overseers  did  in  later  times — they  drove  them  to 
churcb  with  "  Meg  or  Mai,"  and  "a  priest  as  proud  aa  a  peacock  weds  us 
both."t  The  tenants  who  leased  lands  were  subject  to  many  exactions. 
The  lord's  bull  and  boar  were  free,  under  the  conditions  of  the  tenures,  to 
range  at  night  through  their  stuiding  com  and  grass ;  and  tbe  tenants'  sheep 
were  always  to  be  folded  on  tbe  lords'  land.  There  were  large  farmera  and 
cottier  tenants  in  those  days.  !From  a  survey  of  tbe  village  of  Hswsted,  in 
Suffolk,  in  1288,  we  find  that  seven  farmers  held  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  acres  of  arable  land  ;  which,  with  a  little  meadow,  averaged  a  hundred 
and  forty  acres  each  ;  whilst  thirty-six  held  only  eleven  acres  each,  upon  an 
average.  That  the  land  was  indifferently  farmed  we  may  well  believe,  by 
learning  that  tbe  highest  rent  was  sevenpence  an  acre,  and  that  some  land 
was  let  aa  low  aa  a  farthing  an  acre.  No  doubt  these  small  tenants  did 
services  as  villeint  regaTdantt.  There  were  fifty  houses  in  the  Hawsted 
village.  J  Small  allotments  were  given  at  a  nominal  rent,  or  were  held  without 
rent,  in  ticu  of  money  payments  for  labour;  and  the  labourers  were  fed  in 
addition,  chiefly  upon  porridge. 

The  domestic  servants  of  tbe  Swinfield  establishments  were  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged.  They  received,  in  addition,  half-yearly  wages.  The  confidentinl 
members  of  the  household,  who  were  of  gentle  blood,  with  names  derived 
from  places,  received  ten  shillings  half-yearly.  There  were  two  clerks,  pro- 
bably lay,  at  half-a-crown.  Tbe  highest  paid  servant  was  John  tbe  farrier, 
at  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  There  was  another  farrier  at  half  these 
wages.  John  tbe  carter,  Bobert  the  carter,  Harpin  the  fiilconer,  and 
"Williara  tbe  porter,  had  each  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Ywon  (Evan) 
the  launder,  Thomas  tbe  palfreyman,  and  Boberlard  tbe  butler,  had  each 
half-B-crown ;  and  so  had  John  the  messenger.     In  other  fiunilies,  amongst 
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Tv^hich  wu  ifaat  of  the  ooonteM  of  Leiceater,  the  meueugers  were  diatia- 
guiahed  by  their  qualities, — aa  Slingaway,  Bolett  (bullett),  Tniebodie,  and 
Gobithistie  (go  a  bit  haaty).  Henry  de  Beckford,  of  the  biahop'a  cbamber, 
bad  haJf-a-crowu.  There  were  twenty-two  younger  domeatica, — garcionea 
(gOBBOons)  and  pages,  at  atipenda  varying  from  two  shillings  to  eighteen- 
pence,  a  shilling,  and  sixpence.  There  were  forty-one  members  of  this  house- 
hold. In  the  etables  there  were  generally  upwards  of  forty  horses,  for  the 
iise  of  the  establishment. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  the  bishop  and  his  retinue  set  out  from  Prest- 
bury,  on  a  journey  to  London.     The  cavalcade  is  composed  of  the  bishop,  on 
bis  new  ptdfrey,  bought  nt  Hereford;  his  chnplain,  and  house-steward,  John 
de  Kemeseye ;  Tarious  household  officers  well  armed ;  the  cook,  the  farrier, 
and  other  retainers  of  the  kitchen  and  the  stable ;  sumpter-horses,  bearing 
changes  of  raiment  and  other  valuables ;  carts  laden  with  meat  and  wine,  and 
with  pots  and  pans,  and  drin king-cups.    There  are  HFty-one  horses  in  this  troop. 
Harbingers  precede  them  to  look  out  for  quarters.     They  lodge  the  first 
night  at  a  vacant  manor-house  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Glocester,  near 
Fairford,  where  they  eat  the  food  they  have  providently  brought,  and  the 
scrvantB  of  the  house  furnish  them  with  brushwood  for  their  fires,  oats  for 
their  horses,  and  litter  for  their  own  lodging  on  the  Hoor.     These  servants 
hare  money  "  to  drink,"  a  time-honoured  custom.     The  neit  day  they  move 
on  to  farringdon.     There  is  no  welcome  here  from  knight  or  monk ; — the 
editor  of  the  Boll  thinks  they  put  up  at  an  inn.     Mr.  Hudson  Turner  holdu 
that,  although  there  were  drink  in  g-honaes  for  wine,  and  ale-wives  sold  beer, 
tliere  was  "  no  establishment,  at  this  period,  which  supplied,  besides  drink, 
food  and  beds.     It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  the  hostel 
or  tavern  had  its  origin."  * 
At  Farringdon,  then,  we  see 
the  bishop's  party    putting 
up  at  a  house  with  very  smali 
accommodation.      Five  men 
were  hired  to  fetch  in  bnish- 
wood  and  litter.     The  cook 
unpacked  his  hampers;  but 
he    could    not    prepare    his 
eupper  without  hiring  addi- 
tional kitchen  utensils.    The 
provident  bishop  carried  some 
of  his  own  Boabury  venison 
with  him,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  road-side  fare. 
He  probably  bad  his  Mazenne 

cup  at  hand,  or  one  of  richly  Cup  found  iatiMRuiiia  or  oiutouiflUYAbbsf. 

chased  silver,  out  of  which  he 

quaffed  his  Bordeaux  wine, — aa  his  worthy  steward  eays,  "  de  qtto  bibit  fre- 
quenter"    Spoons  of  silver  he  would  have,  and  each  of  his  household  would 
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irarry  his  owu  knife.    Forks  of  silver,  whatever  has  been  beliered  to  the  eon- 
traiy,  were  known  at  this  period ;  though  the  natural  finger  and  thumb  long 

kept  out  the  foreign  luxury.     In 

the  hall  .of  one  of  bishop  Swin- 
field's  bouses  we  find  a  kvatory, 
where  the  hands  of  the  companT 
might  he  washed  before  and  after 
the  meal.  At  Farringdon,  the 
house  which  gave  the  party  shelter 
might  have  its  one  pot  and  hanger, 
and  its  gridiron ;  but  the  cook  was 
unused  to  such  poor  arrangements 
and  to  the  inconvenience  of  bor- 
rowing, and  he  took  care,  when  the 
troop  returned  from  London,  that 
five  new  brass  cauldrons  should 
accompany  the  luggage.  It  may 
be  doub^ul  whether  the  bishop 
himself  found  a  bed,  if  he  had  a 
separate  bed-room.  In  any  one 
Early  EiiEUdi  Bed.  (From  AndtDt  US.)  of  his  own  manor-houses  he  would 

lie  in  great  state,  with  his  teeter 
over  him,  such  as  modem  usage  reluctantly  abandons  at  the  bidding  of 
sanitary  reformers.  Certainly  at  Farringdon  be  would  have  no  glass  window 
in  his  private  room,  such  as  be  hod 
constructed  at  the  coat  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  for  his  luxurious 
chamber  at  Bosbuiy.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  fireplace,  where  a  blaze  of  brush- 
wood might  chase  away  the  dampness 
of  this  wet  December. 

On  the  80th  they  arrive  at  Wantage. 
It  is  a  fast-day,  and  they  have  their 
conger-eels  and  their  stock-fish  cooked, 
having  bought  the  needful  charcoal. 
The  quantity  of  beer  they  consume  is 
enormous,— sixty-four  gtjlons,  costing 
four  shillings  and  sevenpence  farthing. 
From  Wantage  they  travel  on  to 
Beading,  over  the  downs  where  Alfred 
hunted  and  fought.  But  the  ways 
ore  difficult;  the  open  oountry  is  soaked  with  the  constant  rain;  the 
fords  are  not  to  be  blindly  trusted, — and  so  a  guide  must  be  engaged. 
He  was  probably  a  drover  or  shepherd.  The  countess  of  Iietcester  hired 
"  Uobbe  "  the  shepherd  to  escort  her  from  Odiham  to  Porchester.  But  the 
dangerous  journey  was  terminated  by  a  happy  welcome.  The  great  i^bot  of 
Heading  was  the  host  of  the  good  bishop ;  and  here,  on  the  81st,  Swinfield 
entered  this  noble  establishment,  the  hospitality  of  which  was  the  theme  of 
William  of  Malmcsbiiry's  warmest  praise.     In  these  excellent  quarters  the 
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IMoty-  remained  four  nigbta.  Hugh,  the  huper,  placed  in  the  ftbhot'a  ball, 
Kad  his  skill  received  a  reward  of  twelvepence  from  the  biahop,  who  also 
befltowed  a  dole  of  bread  upon  the  poor  of  Seading,  coeting  aeren  shillingB 
and  sixpeace.  On  the  4th  of  Januaiy  tfaef  set  forward  for  London,  and 
reached  Bedfont,  crowing  the  ferry  at  Stainea.  Here  their  trarelling  stock 
of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  daring  their  stay  of  three  nights,  William 
the  janitor,  as  commissarj,  had  gone  ae  j^  as  Cookham  to  obtain  a  supply. 
Here  sprats  make  their  appearance  &om  the  metropoUtan  market.  On  the 
7th  of  Jonuuy  they  are  safely  lodged  in  London,  at  the  bishop's  own  house 
in  Old  Fish  Street. 

At  a  time  when  the  bishop  of  Hereford's  presence  wu  wanted  in  Lcmdon, 
it  is  difficult  at  first  to  undentaod  why  these  long  halts  occur  on  the  road. 
It  appears  from  other  evidence  that  the  state  of  the  roods  was  ao  bad  that  a 
cart  and  four  horses,  engaged  for  six  days,  rested  four  days  out  of  the  six ; 
and  that  a  bolt  on  alternate  days  of  travel  was  a  customary  matter  of  neces* 
aity,  inthe  time  before  turnpikes.^  On  ajoumeyfrom  Oxford  to  Canterbury 
of  a  peiBon  of  rank,  in  1289,  we  find,  on  the  road  firom  Canterbury  to  London, 
evidence  of  the  great  highway  offering  ample  accommodation  for  the  hungry 
trareUer.  At  Bochester  this  party  breakfast  on  bread,  rusks,  beer,  wine, 
ahamblea-meat,  and  a  hen.  At  Dartford,  they  sup  on  bread,  shambles-meat, 
a  hen,  a  plover,  with  vegetables,  and  abundant  beer  and  wine.  They  pay  also 
for  condlee  and  fuel,  for  oats  and  horse-ahoea  ;  and  they  give  a  beggar  a  half- 
penny .t  We  ollen  find  our  good  bishop  giving  threepence  or  fourpence  in 
alms  when  heais  on  his  journeys ;  he  is  moved  to  give  fourpence  to  a  blind 
man ;  and  once  his  liberality  extended  to  bestowing  twopence  on  a  street- 
sweeper  in  Hereford,  which  gift  seems  to  imply  that  the  cleanliness  of  the 
ways,  in  these  distant  times,  as  well  aa  in  our  own,  was  left  to  the  tribe  who 
ask  for  alms  when  they  should  be  paid  for  labour. 

The  bishop  of  Hereford's  house  in  Old  Piah  Street  was  appurtenant  to 
the  see.  Stow  says  it  was  built  of  stone  and  timber.  By  a  wise  arrange- 
ment the  bishop  let  it  to  a  worthy  pepperer  (grocer),  upon  the  condition  that 
the  merchant  should  resign  its  occupation  when  the  lord  of  the  mansion 
required  it  for  his  own  use.  The  stables  were  now  put  in  order ;  the  rooms 
and  offices  were  cleaned ;  rushes  were  bought  for  the  floors  ;  the  benches  in 
the  hall  had  new  seats ;  and  straw  was  brought  in  for  the  litter  of  the  undig- 
nified portion  of  the  household.  Oreat  feasting  was  there  in  this  hall.  The 
gume^  the  sturgeon,  and  the  oyster  made  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fish 
meal.  The  household  and  the  guests  had  hares  and  rabbits ;  and  the  king 
sent  a  side  of  venison  as  a  present.  London  and  Westminster  were  full  of 
court  visitors,  and  a  Convocation  was  sitting,  as  well  ae  a  Parliament.  The 
ungenitd  season,  and  the  throng  of  strangers,  made  everything  dear.  Wheat 
was  double  its  price  as  restored  in  Herefordshire.  The  horses,  fifty  in 
number,  were  very  coaUy.  Thomas  de  la  Dene,  a  most  jadidons  manager, 
bought  a  rick  of  hay ;  bat  oats  he  could  not  obtain  in  London  for  mone^, 
and  he  sent  for  them  into  the  country  (extra  viUam).  He  lud  in,  moreover, 
large  stocks  of  goods  for  future  use,  which  the  capital  could  beat  aupply — 
cloth,  furs,  wax,  spices.    He  exchanged  old  brass  pota  for  new.    He  bought 
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boota  and  ehoea  for  Ub  lord,  snd  a  p&ir  of  boots  for  himBelf.    Thia  excdleat 
purreyor  put  his  packa^  on  board  of  boats  at  WeBtmuiBter,  vhere  he  seems 
t«  bave  pnrcbased  hiB  various  goods.     Tbe  provision  markets  were  all  around 
the  bishop's  residence — the  fish-market  in  Old  Fiah  Street,  the  provision* 
market  in  Eaatcheap,  famous  from  the  Saxon  times.     And  yet  he  might  bave 
dealt  well  in  Loudon  city  for  his  desired  stores.     In  the  market  of  the 
Standard,  near  St.  Paul's,  were  goldsmiths,  and  pepperera,  and  mercers.     In 
Corohill  and  Coleman  Street  were  lineu  and  wo<^en  clothiers.     In  Lothbur^- 
were  the  braziere.     All  along  the  great  line  through  Lombard  Street  and 
West  Chepo  were  shops  with  every  variety  of  goods.     But  Thomas  de  la 
Dene  choae  to  chaffer  in  the  courtly  quarters.     Whilst  these  feaatinga  and 
bargainings  were  going  forward  in  his  household,  bishop  Swinfield  was  leading 
a  more  ostentatious  life  than  in  his  quiet  manor-houses.     On  Sunday,  the 
8th  of  January,  he  repairs  in  state  to  Westminster,  and  there  he  presents  the 
king  with  a  purse  containing  £66.  13*.  id,,  and  the  queen  with  another  snm 
of  £33.  6s.  8d.     There  ia  an  air  of  magnificence  in  all  bis  actions.     At  a 
feast  in  Westminster  ball,  on  that  Sunday,  the  roof  rang  with  tbe  sounds  of 
minstrelsy — tbe  harp,  the  dulcimer,  and  the  viol  * — and  our  bishop  presented 
twenty  shilliuga  to  each  of  the  two  chief  harpers  of  tbe  king.    In  that  ball 
sate  royal  ladies  amidst  tbe  prelates  and  nobles.     Joanna  of  Acre,  whose 
wedding  was  approaching,  and 
her  sister  Margaret,  who  we 
to    be    married  to    John    of 
Brabant,  would.be  there,  with 
their    rich    quintisea,  as  the 
costly  robes  of  thst  day  were 
called.  The  preposterous  trains, 
and  tbe  muffled  chins,  were 
the   ridicule   of  the  &shion- 
satirists  of  this  time.    Bishop 
Swinfield  goes  to  court  each 
day  in  a  boat ;  but  some  of 
his  retinue    ride    thither  to 
attend  upon  him.    From  their 
house  near  Queenbithe,  they 
n-ould  cross    the  river  Fleet 
by   a   bridge;    pass    on   by 
Udie.>c«tm..e.iimeotEdT^-.r<ii.  [sit«ne  318.  WSJ.)        the  great  convent  of  White 
Friars  ;  then  leave  the  magni- 
ficent bouse  and  church  of  the  Templars  on  the  left;  and,  going  through 
the  bar  known  as  Temple,  be   on  the  common  highway   of  the  Strand. 
In  that  rough  road  there  were  bridges  also  to  cross ;  and  in  the  wet  season, 
the  footway,  generally  very  foul,  must  have  been  almost  impassaUe.     In  the 
city,  however,  there  were  foot-pavements,  even  at  this  early  period ;  and,  very 
shortly  afterwards,  each  housekeeper  was  compelled  to  pave  the  footway 
before  bis  own  door,  even  as  far  as  Westminster.f    There  were  conduits  of 
water,  though  water-carriers  abounded.     Henry  III.  set  the  evil  example — 
which  we  have  followed  till  the  abomination  can  no  longer  be  borne — of 
•  Soo  woodcut  at  the  «nil  of  this  ch»plcr.  +  "  Domertio  Architertnre,"  p.  98. 
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eanTJng  the  refuBe  water  from  the  royal  kitchens  by  a  newer  into  the  Thames. 
The  open  drains  of  the  etreeta  emptied  themBelvee  also  into  the  river ;  but 
the  deep  qeqapools  of  the  dwelling-hooses,  of  which  there  are  abundant  traces, 
prevented  that  universal  pollution  which  we  have  too  long  endured,  in  the 
exchange  of  one  evil  for  another.    The  houses  of  Iiondon  were  fi)r  the  most 
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part  of  wood ;  some  were  of  wooden  framework  filled  up  with  clay.  The/o 
were  eiternal  as  well  as  internal  staircases ;  the  narrow  windows  had  wooden 
shutters,  which  opened  from  the  bottom,  and  were  lifted  up  upon  a  hinge, 
and  some  had  iron  bars.  Some  stone  houses  there  were,  like  that  known  as 
the  Jew's  house  at  Lincoln,  which  was  more  substantial  and  costly  than  those 
of  the  burgesses  in  general.  But  such  a  house,  lifce  the  inferior  dwellings, 
only  consisted  of  n  ground  floor,  and  one  storey  above.  All  the  London 
liouses  were  low.  Henry  III.,  according  to  liatthow  Paris,  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  houses  of  three  or  four  storeys  when  he  visited  the  French 
capital  in  123'!, — a  difference  which  the  two  cities  have  still  preserved.  All 
-  the  London  houses  were  whitewashed.  Cool  was  not  burnt  as  common 
fuel,  though  it  was  occasionally  used.  The  black  smoke  did  not  yet  mingle 
with  the  heavy  atmosphere  ;  and,  in  an  age  of  dirt,  London  looked  hrightfer 
than  in  an  age  of  cleanliness. 

*  ThiE  'bnildinj  wm  t,  grange  of  the  end  nf  the  twelfth  or  b«giiining  of  the  thirteenth  Mntnry 
nhichhnd  SQ  eitemal  etaircnse,  and  of  whioh  the  ground -room  itu  beta  Timlted.  It  ii  much 
■^loilnl  bj-  mouerii  alleratLons,— Tucne;^!  Domeilk  Anhllectvrt. 
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The  bishop  of  Hereford  was  very  soon  tired  of  London,  H©  excused 
hinuelf  from  attending  the  parliament ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  a  ^eek, 
retired  toEenaington.  He  remained  here  three  days,  in  the  manor-house  of 
the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  which  stood  upon  the  spot  where  Holland  Uouae  wu 
afterwards  built.  He  then  Bet  out  on  his  way  homewards,  resting  two  days 
at  bia  own  manor-houee  of  Early.  Here  came  to  ace  him  two  students  who 
were  maintained  by  him  at  the  Hnirersity  of  Oxford  j  their  names  were 
Kingswood,  and  there  was  a  serraut  of  that  name  in  the  bishop's  eatablish- 
ment.  During  the  yacations  they  usually  visited  their  patron.  The  expense 
of  their  maintenance  at  the  HniTersity,  and  their  incidental  charges,  seem  to 
have  unonnted  to  half  a  mark  per  week — a  considerable  sum,  if  valued  by  the 
comparative  power  of  money  In  those  times.  Six  sbillinga  and  eightpence 
weekly  for  two  scholars  was  a  sum  probably  not  far  short  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  of  our  own  times.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  from  this  record, 
that  the  great  men  of  those  days  had  an  affectionate  regard  for  youths 
of  promise,  and  by  giving  them  the   best  education  opened  their  way  to 
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positions  of  public  usefulness.  Oiford  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  highest 
repute.  It  was  the  abode  of  Triar  Bacon,  and  of  other  great  Bchokrs.  The 
natural  sciences  were  rising  out  of  the  darkness  of  polemical  discussionE,  to 
give  a  practical  direction  to  the  speculations  of  philosophy.  It  was  the  age 
when  the  human  mind  was  throning  off  its  shackles  of  thought  and  action. 
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Boger  B&cob'b  tower  did  not  fall  upon  a  more  learned  nun;  but  other  men 
have  carried  forward  hia  epiht  of  investigation,  and  each  succeeding  gene- 
Txtion  bos  witneased  new  powera  of  obaerration  and  experiment,  producing 
resolta  as  influential  upon  the  condition  of  mankind  rb  the  great  &iar'a  sup- 
posed discovery  of  gunpowder. 

The  bishop  and  hia  retinue  have  returned  safely  to  their  home  of  Frestburf 
by  the  25th  of  January.  Small  accidents  there  have  been  in  the  journey ;  a 
cart  baa  been  upset,  and  cupa  and  dishes  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  cook 
firom  the  market  of  Gloucester.  While  he  was  away,  two  boys  had  been  left, 
at  board-wages,  in  the  care  of  the  hounds ;  and  they  are  paid  fourteen  shillings 
and  tenpence  for  their  month — not  a  low  rate  of  earnings.  The  time  of  the 
bishop's  visitations  was  now  approaching.  Some  large  portion  of  the  expense 
of  these  journeys  was  defrayed  by  what  are  termed  procurations  j  most  of  the 
religious  houses  and  incumbenta  being  legally  obliged  to  provide  lodgings  for 
man  and  horse  when  the  bishop,  or  the  archdeacon,  arrived  with  his  retinue. 
The  burthens  which  religious  houses  had  to  bear,  when  a  proud  ecdesiastic 
came  upon  them  with  a  hundred  horses,  and  with  hawks  and  hounds,  had 
been  reduced  into  moderate  dimensions  by  papal  and  archiepiacopal  regu- 
lations. Sometimes,  therefore,  we  find  the  bishop  of  Hereford  received  with 
liberal  hospitality;  at  others  he  is  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  little  bay, 
litter  for  his  men,  and  brushwood  for  his  fire.  He  begins  his  progress  on  the 
8rd  of  March.  A  messenger  has  preceded  bim,  bearing  letteiu  and  citations 
in  the  painted  box,  which  was  his  badge  of  office.  The  way  liw  through  ■ 
clayey  roads,  where  the  shoes  are  dragged  off  the  horses'  feet,  and  there  aie 
frequent  halts  for  the  farrier,  who  accompanies  the  train,  with  large  store  of 
shoes  and  nails.  Five  miles  only  were  accomplished  the  first  day.  They  go 
on  at  the  same  moderate  rate,  sometimes  lodged  in  a  rich  abbey ;  occaaionally 
entertained  by  a  lay  impropriator,  who  was  bound  to  provide  the  visitors ; 
and  sometimes  having  a  sm^  gift  from  a  resident  incumbent.  At  one  place, 
while  the  bishop  is  preaching,  all  the  horses  are  baited  at  the  coat  of  a  single 
penny.  During  this  journey  the  bishop  makes  a  long  halt  at  Eynlett  in 
Shropshire.  He  has  a  heavy  business  on  his  mind.  He  has  to  address  a  long 
letter  to  the  pope,  on  no  less  important  a  subject  than  the  canonisation  of  his 
predecessor.  Bishop  Cantilupe.  A  letter  was  then  a  solemn  document,  not 
hastily  despatched,  as  great  ministers,  ecdesioatic  or  lay,  now  conduct  their 
correspondence.  It  was  a  document,  fairly  transcribed  on  the  whitest  parch- 
ment, to  be  preserved  for  generations.  This  was  the  age  before  the  great 
invention  of  paper,  whiph  made  letters  more  universal,  and  allowed  missives 
to  be  sent  upon  domestic  subjects,  though  still  by  special  messengers.  It 
was  centuries  before  a  post  existed.  Yet  much  writing  was  done  by  the  great ; 
and  we  have  a  record,-  in  this  roU,  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  skins  of  parchment 
being  bought  at  Oxford  for  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  The  bishop  pro- 
ceeds after  two  days'  seclusion ;  he  crosses  the  Wye  to  visit  the  rich  abbot 
tind  brethren  of  the  Cistercian  house  of  Tintem,  which  was  in  another  diocese.  ' 
Here  he  worships,  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Gregory,  in  that  beautiful  church, 
which  had  been  just  completed,  whose  ruins,  now  standing  as  if  time 
approached  them  with  reverential  love,  still  inspire  as  holy  thoughts  as  when  the 
vaulted  roof  echoed  the  monk's  loud  chaunt,  and  the  long  piocesaion  moved 
dong  the  aisles  where  we  now  tread  upon  the  softest  green  sward,  and  look 
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up  at  the  open  ekj,  u  we  bear  the  twittering  of  the  Bparaows  amidsb  the  tut 
ivj'Crownei  cohanas.  We  cannot  follow  our  biahop  in  his  progree*,  thoagii 
he  moved  through  the  moat  ofaarming  of  Eagland's  landscapee,  now  following 
the  course  of  the  Wye,  halting  at  Boss  and  Monmouth — now  reaching  the 
Welsh  borders  of  IrchenGcld,  and  giving  a  penny  each  to  two  harpers,  who 
came  to  welcome  him — now  feasting  at  the  abbey  of  Dore  in  "the  Q-ilden 
vale,"  whose  woods  sod  corn-fields,  and  fruitful  meadows,  have  been  eulogiaed 
by  Camden — and  now  entertaining  his  bordep-Mends  in  Lis  own  strong 
fortress  of  Bishop's  Castle.  In  this  spring  he  was  out  en  two  rounds  of 
visitation — three  weeks  in  March,  and  seven  weeks  in  AprQ  and  May — a 
season  too  early  for  pleasant  travelling,  but  made  endurable  by  kindly  wel- 
come from  high  and  humble.  The  good  prelate  bears  these  fatigues  and 
hospitalities  without  injury  to  his  health ;  though  on  one  occaaion  he  bums  & 
"  mortar  "  or  night-light  in  his  chamber,  which  was  only  done  in  the  case  of 
illness.  Onoe  a  physician  came  to  the  manor-house,  who  had  a  fee  of  six 
and  eightpence.  We  find  no  record  of  fees  to  the  barber  for  bleedings 
the  universal  remedy  for  every  ailment  at  this  period.  Some  valet  of  the 
household  was  probably  the  blood-letter  of  bishop  and  cleiks,  of  grooms  and 
pages. 

Bishop  Swinfield  is  again  settled  in  his  manor-bouse  of  Eosbury.  The  old 
course  of  generous  diet  is  resumed.  Qreen-peas  and  beans  make  their  appear* 
ance  at  table  in  June  and  July.  Grass  is  cut,  and  brought  into  the  stables 
for  the  horses.  Geese  toe  bought,  and  put  up  to  fatten.  We  have  t)ie 
garden,  the  meadow,  and  the  poultry-yard  on  the  domain.  The  number  of 
eggt  provided  on  certain  days  is  quite  astounding.  At  the  Easter  feast  there 
were  fourteen  hundred  brought  in,  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eight  for  a 
&rthing.  The  gardens  yield  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  and  pot-herbs,  besides  the 
peas  and  beans.  The  salted  greens  consisted  of  some  variety  of  the  cabbage 
tribe.  We  trace  no  lettuces.  Apples  are  once  mentioned.  Of  pears  and 
cherries,  which  were  certainly  then  grown  in  England,  we  have  no  notice. 
The  monks  of  Wardon,  in  Bedfordshire,  were  famous  for  the  baking-pear, 
which  gives  a  name  to  the  Wardon-pie,  "so  often  named  in  old  descriptions 
of  feasts,  and  which  so  many  of  our  historical  novelists  have  represenOd  as 
huge  pasties  of  venison,  or  other  meat,  suited  to  the  digestive  capacities  of 
gigantic  wardens  of  feudal  days."  •  Gooseberries  were  not  unkno'nn  at  that 
period ;  but  strawberries  and  raspberries  were  not  then  cultivated  in  gardens. 
In  the  bishop's  household  there  was  no  gardener  included.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  special  cultivation  of  flowers;  but  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  some  one  of  his  bailifie  would  have  the  rose  and  the  gilly- 
flower about  his  cott^e,  with  "  the  fresh  pemvinke "  of  Chaucer  (the 
periwinkle),  and  the  wall-flower.  We  have  no  mention  of  bees;  and  once 
only,  in  his  travels,  does  the  biahop  taste  metheglin,  or  mead.  But  he  had  a 
vineyard  at  Ledbury,  the  produce  of  which  yielded,  in  the  autumn  of  1289, 
seven  casks  of  whitf  wiue,  and  one  of  verjuice. 

The  bishop  of  Ilcreford  went  far  from  home  in  that  year  to  purchase  an 

estate — to  Womenswould  in  Kent.     There  was  a  house  there  which  required 

repairs,  and  additions  had  to  ba  made.     We  have  already  indicated  the  very 

limited  accommodation  ivbich  even  the  manor-houses  afl'orded;  and'  some 

•  "DomeBldo  Architeoture,"  p.  138, 
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readers  may  unwillingly  believe  that  the  clerks  and  squires  of  a  bishop,  or 
the  knights  who  surrounded  a  great  baron,  slept  upon  rushes  on  the  floor  of 
a  great  hall ;  yet  the  &ct  is  indisputable.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
there  was  only    one  princips] 

private  chamber,  even  in  some       ■  ' 

royal  houses ;  ta>d  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  the  hall,  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  "supplied 
themes  for  the  ribald  songs 
and  tales  of  the  earliest  iti- 
nerant minstrels  and  roman- 
cers."* The  private  chamber, 
if  of  large  dimensions,  was 
sometimes  divided  by  wooden 
partitions;  but  that  dormitoriea 
were  provided  for  guests  and  Ber> 
vants  is  wholly  disproved  by 
examination  of  the  remains  of 
houses  of  this  period,  and  by  the 
documents  which  detail  the 
apartments  of  which  a  house 
was  to  consist.  The  lodge  built 
for  Edward  I.  at  Woolmer,  in 
Hampshire,  comprised  a  halt,  a 
large  upper  chamber,  two  ward- 

robes,  and  a  chapel.  The  kitchen  was  always  separate.  Immediately  the 
purchase  of  Womenswould 
was  concluded,  the  trusty 
steward,  Thomas  de  la  Dene, 
plants  an  orchard  of  apple- 
trees,  and  sets  about  build- 
iug  and  repairing  in  a 
manner  which  may  give  us 
some  notion  of  the  handicraft 
operations  of  those  times. 
Workmen  are  about  the 
place  at  Chrsitmas,  building 
'  a  chapel  and  a  kitchen.  There 
are  sawyers  cutting  out 
timber;  masons  raising  up 
walls  of  the  "  Keatiah  rag  ;" 
eurpenteni,  putting  up  timber 
frame- work,  nailing  floors, 
and  makins;  fences  out  of  old  ,.^       ™  ,    n   j-     i- m      jn  j-     hi 

=  Librstj  ChlUr,  RmdiugTaWo,  nod  RaadiDg  Dunk. 

Raaks ;  plasterers,  nllmg  up 

the  interstices  of  the  walla,  and  rendering  the  whole  smontli  and  tight  within  ; 

thatchers,  who  use  a  great  deal  of  straw  for  the  roof;  and  laboiuers  not  a  few, 

carting  sand  and  fetching  water.  There  was  probably  no  well  at  hand,  with  its 

*  "DonKstio  Aretiteotnie,"  p.  17. 
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windlaaa  and  Imcket,  then  constructed  u  At  this  6aj.  The  editor  of  the  Boll 
thinki  the  workmen  were  "mining  the  job,"  which  is  not  improbable.  Be 
that  u  it  may,  the  artiHuu  were 
treat«d  with  coiuidention ;  for  they 
attended  the  serrice  of  tiie  parish 
church,  and  took  their  proper  inde- 
pendent position  amongst  the  con- 
gr^ation,  by  contiibuting  at  the 
offertory  ceitain  small  sums,  with 
which  they  were  provided  by  their 
employer  for  Christmsa  day.  The 
-payments  for  materials  and  labour 
are  not  separated  in  the  accounts. 
Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  Aa^j  pay 
of  ciupenterB,  masons,  and  tjlere, 
was  threepence  with  keep,  and 
fourpence  lulf-penny  without.  "We 
rarely  find  any  mention  of  bricks  at 
this  period.  Lead  was  used  for 
gutters,  hut   it    was  not  sold 
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sheets.  Plumbers  melted  it  on  the  spot  where  it  was  employed.  In  the 
same  way  the  greater  part  of  the  rough  furniture  of  the  period  was  made 
on  the  spot  by  the  carpenter— the  tables  and  tresales,  and  benches  of  the 
hall ;  the  cheat  and  bedstead  of  the  private  chamber. 
There  were  ch^rs  of  state  and  reading-desks,  such 
as  we  find  represented  in  old  manuscripta  ;  but  these 
were  for  the  highest  dignitaries.  The  smith's  work 
was  done  also  upon  the  spot.  Nails  and  locks  were 
obtained  from  the  towns;  and  most  probably  the 
ornamental  hinges,  whose  bars  went  across  the 
panels  for  strength  and  ornament.  But  the  rough 
iron-work,  such  as  window-bars,  was  fashioned  at  the 
ambulatery  forge.  The  iron-candlestick,  with  a  spike 
to  stick  the  candle  on,  was  to  be  bought  in  towns, 
of  wliich  Gloucester  was  the  chief  for  iron  goods. 
A  lump  of  wood,  with  a  nail  at  the  top,  often  served 
the  same  use.  Ornamental  candlesticks  of  silver 
were  to  he  found  in  kings'  palaces.  The  age  of 
which  we  are  treatbg,  which  has  left  us  some  of  the 
'  noblest  cuuiiples  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  was 
'  very  little  advanced  in  the  construction  of  elegant 
or  even  comfortable  houses.  It  was  a  transition 
period,  from  the  embattled  fortress  to  the  hospitable 
Cwidinrtick.  ^"^^ '  ^^  ^y  *^®  ™^  °^  another  century,  when  the 

conveniences  of  life  came  to  be  regarded  as  much  as 
the  security  of  poasession,  and  property  was  more  diffused  amongst  the 
general  community,  the  yeoman  was  not  satisfied  that  the  roof  of  his 
cottage  should  let  in  the  rain ;  that  his  settle  by  day  should  be  his  bed 
by  night ;  and  that  his  brass  pot  and  trivet  should  he  his  only  cooldng 
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utensilB.  Then  oune  ths  time  when  the  thrifly  hoiuewife  had  hen  linen 
iheetB,  and  her  haadsome  connterpane ;  and  the  bellows,  such  aa  we  use  to 
this  day,  woke  up  her  nnouldeTing  fire,  whilst  the  mfknt  waa  hnahed  in  its 
cradle  ij  the  chimnej  nook. 


The  ^nuehold  Boll  of  Bishop  Swinfield  affords  ua  some  information, 
though  not  very  abundant,  of  what  relates  to  the  Dress  of  this  period.  But 
what  it  tells  is  of  more  value  in  its  relation  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  than  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  kings.  We  have  seen  Thomas  de  la 
Dane  buying  doth  and  furs  during  his  winter  visit  to  London.  He  bought 
four  pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  called  Keynetb,  at  a  high  price,  these  costing 
19^  6f.  Sd.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  dresses  of  the  bishop  and  his 
cWks,  one  piece  being  apportioned  to  the  lord's  use.  They  were  made 
up  into  long  garments  by  a  taUor,  who  received  with  the  cloth  the  necessary 
materials  of  lining,  binding,  and  thread.  The  bishop's  brother,  who  was  a 
layman,  wore  a  short  cloak.  The  squires  and  bailiffs  bad  four  pieces  and 
six  yards  of  striped  doth  bought  for  them,  which  cost  14/.  17».  Bd.  The 
serving-men  had  three  pieces  and  four  yards  of  an  inferior  striped  clotb, 
costing  71,  llf.  IQd.  The  grooms  and  pages  had  a  still  commoner  sort,  of 
iriiich  four  pieces  and  a  half  cost  81. 15«.  9d.  Here  ia  an  expenditure  for 
doth,  amounting  to  more  than  fifty  pounds,  equal,  according  to  the  lowest 
calculation,  to  seven  hundred  and  Mty  pounds  of  our  present  money  value ; 
and  to  a  thousand  pounds,  at  the  rate  we  have  previously  adopted.  But  the 
furs,  which  chiefly  marked  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  were  also  expensive.  The 
bishop  had  a  winter  surtout  of  deer-skin,  and  a  Airred  cap,  so  that  he  was 
well  protected  in  hia  cold  journeys  amidst  the  Herefordshire  hiUs.  For 
official  costume,  his  hoods  were  of  minever,  and  his  mantles  were  trimmed 
with  the  same  costly  material.  The  chaplains  had  also  valuable  far-trim- 
mings;  and  the  squires  and  lay-clerks  were  distinguished  by  lambs'  skins. 
The  skins  of  foxes,  which  were  taken  in  the  chase,  were  dressed  for  nse  in 
tliis  careful  household.  It  was  necessary  to  be  provident  in  all  matters  of 
dress,  for  the  expenditure  for  clothing  was  very  large.  There  were  summer 
cloths  to  be  bought,  which  arrired  at  Whitsuntide.  They  were  of  lighter 
texture,  though  woollen,  and  were  denominated  bluett  and  russet.  The 
bishop  and  liis  clerks  had  still  the  same  quality  of  stuff;  and  the  servants 
were  again  distinguished  by  their  striped  dresses.  There  was  a  peculiarity  in 
the  cloth  of  that  period.  The  nap  was  very  long ;  and  when  the  garment  was 
a  little  shabby,  the  nap  was  re-sbom.  Tiie  same  sort  of  woollen  doth  was 
worn  by  male  and  female,  as  the  ordinary  dress.  The  woollen  nuvnuiacture 
of  England  was,  at  thia  period,  well  established.  Totness  was  the  great 
clothing  town  of  the  western  district,  Beverley  of  the  northern,  and  Lincoln 
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of  the  midland.  Linen,  fine  enough  for  iho  liiabop^B  rochets,  wa«  bought 
at  A.ylehan>,  in  Korfolk.  But  a  laige  portion  of  the  wool  of  Eugluid  was 
exchanged  for  foreign  maniifacturee ;  and  cloths,  woollen  and  linen,  were 
imported  from  France,  Flanders,  and  Spain.  Southampton  was  the  great  part 
for  Bordeaux  wine,  though  Bristol,  as  we  have  Been,  stocked  the  cellars  of  the 
bishop  of  Hereford.  The  silks  of  Italy,  the  cottons  and  spices  of  India,  the 
refined  sugars  of  Alexandria,  found  their  way  to  London  and  Southampton 
chiefly  through  the  Low  Countries.  The  Italians  had  become  the  great 
mercantile  capitalists  of  England,  now  that  the  Jews  were  driven  out,  and 
conducted  the  banking  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  by  arranging  for 
remittances.  They  were  also  money-lenders  at  home ;  and  we  see  Jacob  de 
Brabason,  of  Sienna,  coming  to  Bosbnry,  with  two  grooms  and  a  page,  to 
transact  a  little  business  with  our  good  bishop. 

The  picture  of  domestic  life  which  we  have  thus  attempted  to  present, 
might  have  been  extended  in  some  minute  particulars ;  but  we  are  desirooa, 
whilst  we  consider  the  manners  of  a  people  as  an  essential  part  of  history, 
not  to  intrude  too  largely  upon  its  higher,  though  not  exclusive,  vocation, 
of  tracing  the  great  eventa,  of  delineating  the  promment  characters,  and 
of  following  the  gradual  development  of  law  and  government,  from  period  to 
period. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Dektii  nf  UkrgSKt  of  BcoUssd— Btatste  of  the  CmfirmatioD  of  the  Chsrtan— Gkimiiitl  for  ths 
BcottUti  Crglra — CwUnncet  near  N'arb4ni  Csatle — CMioi  of  king  Bdvard  to  feudal 
mperiority— John  Bslliul  king  of  Sootlund— Eugliih  lnT»sion  of  Scotland,  12B8— Balliol 
naigns  tbe  Crown  — H'Utiam  Wallace- Inumction  of  1267— Battle  of  Falkirk— Wsrfare 
prolong  bj  WtilJacB — Bematidi  oi  the  Pope — Farliunent  of  Lincoln —Sie^  of  Stirling — 
Caplure  uid  execntioa  of  Wallace— Robert  Brace  aUfi  Oomjn— He  ii  crawned  king— Tbe 
least  of  tbe  Swana— Death  of  Kdwud  1. 

DuRiKQ  the  abience  of  Edward  I.  from  England,  from  1286  to  1289,  the 
public  events  of  the  kingdom  were  not  of  great  importance  There  woa  an 
insun-PctioQ  of  the  Welsh,  in  1287,  whicb  was  subdued  by  the  tinf;'B  justiciary; 
and  the  English  people  suffered  greatly  fnim  the  rapacity  of  judges,  sheriffs, 
and  other  officers.  Much  of  the  plunder  which  they  bad  extracted  from  the 
king'ti  subjects  the  king  compelled  them  to  disgorge,  in  the  form  of  fines  to 
himself.  It  is  not  recorded  that  he  made  compensation  to  tlioae  whom  bis 
rapacious  satellites  bad  defrauded.  Whilst  Edward  was  in  Gascony, 
Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  bad  died.  He  bad  married  Edward's  sister, 
who,  some  years  before,  bad  died,  leaving  two  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Afergarcf , 
who  marrtod  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  The  two  sons  of  Alexander  of  Scotland 
died  young;  and  Margaiet,  his  grandchild,  was  the  heir-apparent  to  tlio 
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Scottisli  throne.  Her  right  hod  been  Mlemnlj  acknowledged  in  1284,  at 
Scone.  In  1290,  Edward  I.  successfully  negotiated  ft  mairiage  for  his  son, 
£dwftrd  Prince  of  Wales,  with  this  young  heiress  of  the  Scottish  crown.  The 
maid  of  Norway,  as  she  was  called,  set  sail  for  England,  but  the  Toyago  was 
too  exhausting.  She  was  compelled  to  land  on  one  of  the  Orkney  islands ; 
and  there  died,  in  October  of  that  year.  Had  this  marriage  been  accomplished, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  fierce  national  contests  and  the  terrible 
border-feuib  of  three  centuries  might  have  been  spared.  There  were  no 
distinctions  of  race  and  language,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  to 
have  prevented  that  more  intimate  union  of  the  two  countries  which  would 
have  resulted  from  such  an  alliance  as  that  contemplated  by  the  politic  king 
d  England.  The  great  nobles  of  each  nation  were  essentially  oT  the  same 
Norman  blood.  Some  hod  possessions  in  both  countries.  The  strong  national 
feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  carefully  provided  for  in  this  treaty  of  marriage,  l^ 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Scotland  should  be 
inviolably  observed,  and  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  free  and  without 
subjection.  But,  nevertheless,  Edward  introduced  a  clause,  saving  to  himself 
the  rights  which  existed  before  the  date  of  the  treaty,  by  which  clause  he 
strove  to  maintain  his  claim  to  feudal  superiority.  StUl,  a  gradual  course  of 
friendly  intercommunication  might  have  produced,  even  under  the  feudal 
system,  a  real  union  between  countries  so  essentially  connected  by  nature  and 
social  interests.  That  union  was  attempted  to  be  effected  by  sudden 
conquest;  and  the  attempt  alienated  England  and  Scotland  for  many 
generations.  The  perfect  amalgamation  of  the  two  coimtries  was  the  wo^ 
of  four  centuries.  Institutions  effected  what  despotic  power  could  not 
accomplish.  But  the  long  fight  of  Scotland  for  national  independence  had 
the  consequence  of  making  the  alliance  of  the  two  kingdoms  more  complete 
and  enduring  when  it  was  ultimately  perfected.  The  Englishman  who  now 
reads  of  the  deeds  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  or  hears  the  stirring  words  of  one 
of  the  noblest  lyrica  of  any  tongue,  feels  that  the  call  to  "  lay  the  proud 
usurpers  low "  is  one  which  stirs  his  blood  aa  much  as  that  of  the  horn 
Scotsman, — for  the  small  distinctions  of  locality  have  vanished,  and  the  great 
univerBal  sympathies  for  the  brave  and  the  oppressed  stay  not  to  ask  whether 
the  battle  for  freedom  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  of  the 
Forth.  The  mightiest  schemes  of  despotism  speedily  perish.  The  union  of 
nations  is  accomplished  only  by  a  slow  but  secure  establiahment  of  mutual 
interests  and  equal  rights. 

King  Edward  had  past  his  fiftieth  year  when  the  third  great  struggle  of 
his  life  was  coming  on.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youthful  manhood  when  he 
won  the  battle  of  Evesham.  He  was  past  the  middle  term  of  his  days  when 
he  subjected  Wales  to  his  dominion.  His  war  against  the  independence  of 
Scotland  endured  till  he  sank  under  its  fatigues  and  anxietieB,  an  aged  man. 
But  at  every  stage  of  his  existence  he  was  a  prince  of  indomitable  energy ; 
with  an  ambition,  not  ill  regulated,  but  aspiring  to  great  ends  by  courses 
which  we  now  think  cruel  and  unjust.  Hateful  as  some  of  his  acts  seem, 
they  were  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Possessing  the  strong 
will  which  distinguished  so  many  of  the  Norman  kings,  he  had  a  constant 
desire  to  eierdse  it  in  endeavouring  to  rule  in  England  by  prerogative  rath^ 
than  by  law.    But  he  had  always  the  good  sense  to  yield  at  the  proper 
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moment,  'when  that  vill  was  retiated  hy  &  power  u  strong  >a  bis  own, — tliat 
of  the  parliament,  which  now,  to  some  extent,  spoke  the  voice  of  the  commonalty, 
as  well  OB  that  of  the  aristocracy  and  tho  church.  The  designs  of  the  king 
upon  Scotland,  maturing  at  the  time  when  he  had  disputes  with  PhiLp  of 
France,  could  not  be  carried  through  without  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes. 
Edward  had  several  times  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  obligations  of  the 
Charters,  and  had  revised  to  confirm  them,  such  confirmation  at  that  period 
being  thought  necessary  to  their  validity.  It  was  in  1297,  when  the  Scots 
were  in  arms  gainst  the  daims  of  the  king  of  England,  that  his  sul^ects 
exacted  from  him  the  Statute  of  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters.  This 
iamona  law  went,  however,  much  further  than  the  previous  charters,  in  placing 
the  liberties  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  foundation.  The  king's  prerogative 
of  levying  tallage  from  his  towns  and  tenants  in  demesne  had  not  been 
adequately  resisted.  He  had  imposed  a  large  duty  on  the  export  of  wool,  the 
great  produce  of  the  land.  The  growers  of  the  country  and  the  merchants  of 
the  porta  were  alike  interested  in  setting  limits  to  this  power.  It  could  no 
longer  be  exercised  after  the  passing  of  this  statute  but  "by  the  common 
assent  of  the  realm."  *  There  were  two  eminent  men  at  that  time  who  fought 
this  great  battle  of  the  constitution — Hmnphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  and  Boger  Bigod,  earl  of  Noifolk.  These  men  were,  to  the  age  of 
Edward  I.,  what  John  Hampden  was  to  the  age  of  Charles  I.  When  these 
sturdy  patriots  called  upon  the  sheriff  to  levy  no  more  taxes  till  the  Charters 
were  confirmed  without  any  insidious  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
the  Plantagenet,  imperious  and  bold  as  he  was,  felt  that  it  was  true  wisdom 
to  yield.  The  StuMt  perished  upon  the  scafibld,  because  he  would  never  yield 
in  his  own  cause,  which  he  thought  the  only  "good  cause."  There  was  a 
time  when  the  exactions  of  Edward  upon  the  chorch  and  the  laity  were  very 
nearly  exciting  another  civil  war,  such  as  he  had  witnessed  under  De  Montfort, 
He  was  stripping  the  clergy  of  their  possessions ;  he  was  not  only  taxing  wool 
and  hides  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  but  soiling  merchandise  and  agricultural 
produce  without  present  payment,  in  the  most  wanton  exercise  of  purveyance. 
Bohun  and  Bigod  then  openly  resisted  the  king's  commands  that  they 
should  sail  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  to  hia  army  in  Gascony.  The  king 
assembled  the  dei^  and  the  people  at  Westminster.  He  lamented  that  he 
had  been  compelled  to  impose  heavy  burthens  upon  them,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  protecting  them  against  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  IVench,  who  sought 
Aw  crown  whOst  they  thirsted  for  their  blood.  The  king  soUed  for  Flanders. 
The  barons  then  rose  in  arms,  but  they  strictly  preserved  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  The  young  prince  Edward  was  surrounded  by  a  council;  and  by 
their  advice  the  fkmous  Statute  of  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  wss  agreed 
to,  and  sent  to  the  king  abroad.  From  that  day,  the  10th  October,  1297,  the 
sole  right  of  rusing  supplies  hna  been  invested  in  the  people.  But  this  most 
saluta^  power,  which  is  the  greatest  of  the  many  distinctions  between  a 
limited  and  a  despotic  monarchy,  would  never  have  been  obtained  if  the  king 
had  not  been  encompassed  with  present  difficultios  and  apprehended  liiture 
danger.  The  parliament  demanded  his  signature  to  their  Act  by  the  6th  ol 
Secemtier.  The  Scots  bad  obtained  a  great  victory  at  Stirling ;  Edward  was 
ort  of  rainiiMrf  qT  tlvs  Hnu  VMMtiag 
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oppoeed  iu  Flanders  by  s  superior  foree  of  the  French  king.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  at  Ghent,  he  signed  the  Act  which  iras  never  reversed,  Alth<>ngfa 
he  often  struggled  hard  to  violate  it.  The  reeittance  of  Scollenij  to  oppreraioa 
hod  thus  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  libertie*  of  Bnglsud.  The  Letters 
Patent  of  the  king,  which  accompanied  the  Contirmntion  of  the  Chartera, 
granting  a  full  pardon  to  Humphrey  do  Bnhun,  fioger  Bigod,  and  others, 
"for  certain  disobediencea,"  and  "certain  alliancea  Hnd  asiiemblies  of  armed 
people,  made  against  our  will  and  prohibition,"  show  how  strong  a  necetnity 
existed  that  Bdward  should  set  aside,  as  he  expressly  does  in  this  remarkable 
document,  "  all  manner  of  rancour  and  indignation  "  which  he  "  had  ctmceived 
against  them."  '  With  these  connecting  obeervattona,  let  ua  proceed  in  the 
narrative  of  that  great  contest  which  commenced  at  Nerbam  iu  1291,  when 
king  Edward  claimed  to  be  "  sovereign  lord  of  the  land  of  Scotland." 

The  danger  which  was  impending  upon  Scotland,  through  the  unexpected 
death  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  is  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  from  the 
bishop  of  St,  Ajidrew's  to  king  Edward.  The  prelate  says,  that  there  hae 
gone  forth  a  mournful  rumour  that  their  lady  is  dead  ;  that  the  kingdom  is 
consequently  disturbed,  and  the  community  divided ;  that  civil  war  and  great 
slaughter  will  ensue  unless  the  king  devises  a  remedy.  Babert  de  Brua  and 
John  de  Balliol  are  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  Da  Brua  is  pointed  at  as 
one  whose  determinations  are  doubtful.t  When  the  rumour  was  confirmed, 
there  arose  abuitdant  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Thirteen  of 
these  claimants  appeared ;  but  the  pretensions  of  ten  of  the  number  were  bo 
frivolous,  that  the  old  historiuia  of  Scotland  have  made  it  a  charge  against 
Bdward  that  he  listened  to  their  claims  merely  to  embarrass  the  proceedings, 
with  reference  to  the  three  who  had  real  grounds  for  their  demands.  These 
three  were  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  ITuntingdon,  the  brother  of 
William,  king  of  Scotland,  the  predecessor  of  Alexander  II.  and  of  Alex* 
ander  III.,  whose  direct  line  was  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  young  Margaret. 
David  had  three  daughters.  From  the  first  daughter  was  descended  John 
Balliol,  David's  great-grandson;  from  the  second  daughter  Uobert  Bruce, 
David's  grandson ;  from  the  third  daughter,  John  Kaatinga,  David's  great- 
grandson.  The  representative  of  the  elder  daughter  was  remote  by  one 
degree  ;  the  representative  of  the  second  daughter  was  nearer  by  one  degree; 
the  third  claimant  was  iuferior  to  both  the  othen  as  representative,  and  was 
inferior  to  one  in  his  remoteness  of  degree.  In  a  matter  so  clear,  according 
to  our  recognised  law  of  descents,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  claim 
of  Balliol  could  have  been  disputed.  But  the  question  was  complicated  by 
the  pretenaious  of  Hastings,  who  held  that  the  kingdom  was  partible 
amongst  the  descendants  of  the  three  daugliters  of  David,  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. The  states  of  Scotland  referred  the  decision  to  Edward,  king  of 
England. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1291,  a  solemn  assembly  was  held  near  Norham  in 
Northumberland.  Edward  caroe  with  many  of  his  nobles,  according  to  a 
Bummons  issued  on  the  16th  of  April,  to  meet  him  there  "with  horses  and 
arms  and  all  the  service  they  owed."  X     Inhere  was  a  calm  deliheratioi)  in  the 
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king's  proceedingB  wliich  nifficientlf  shawa  that  hie  conrse  wai  regulated  by 
tlie  moot  bettled  policy.  From  the  10th  of  May  to  tbe  13th  of  June  thera 
were  ten  ■oleinii  conrerence«,  the  particulars  of  which  are  recorded  by  a 
Dotary,  Master  John  de  Cadorous,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  modem 
protocol.*  These  conferences,  as  the  notary  informs  us,  were  held  in  a 
green  meadow,  under  the  sky,  opposite  the  castle  of  Norbam,  on  the  Bcotcli 
bank  of  the  rirer  of  Tweed.  The  poet  of  chivalry  has  painted  "  Korham's 
castled  steep  "  of  another  period ;  bnt  "  the  battled  towers  "  never  looked 


upon  a  more  important  scene  than  when  the  barons  and  prelates  of  Scotland 
met  in  that  green  meadow-'with  the  Tweed  "  broad  and  deep  "  sparkling  in 
the  summer  sun,  and  "  Cheviot's  mountains  lone"  closing-in  the  distance — to 
hear  Edward  of  England,  by  his  chancellor,  demand  their  recognition  of  his 
superiority  and  dominion  over  them. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  10th  of  May,  Soger  de  Brahan^on,  chief- 
justice  of  England,  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  French  language,  setting 
forth  that  Edward,  king  of  England,  was  come,  as  superior  and  direct  lord,  to 
do  justice  to  the  claimants  to  the  crown  of  Scotland;  but  that  he  first 
required  the  assent  of  the  states  to  his  own  claim  to  superiority  and  direct 
dominion.  The  answer  was  postponed  till  the  next  day ;  and  then  a  further 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  was  required.    On  the  2nd  of  June,  Sobert 
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Buise],  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella,  and  dianoollor  of  England,  made  a  long 
harangue,  alio  in  French,  in  which  he  atated  that  no  anewer  having  been 
given  to  the  king'i  demand  that  his  superiorly  should  be  acknowledged,  he 
should  aek  !Eobert  Bruce,  lord  of  Aimandale,  whether  be  waa  willing  to 
receive  judgment  from  the  kmg  of  England,  as  soTereign  and  direct  lord  of 
Scotland ;  to  which  Sobert  Bruce  answered  that  he  did  so  acknowledge  the 
king  of  England,  and,  as  eucb,  he  was  readf  to  submit  to  his  decision.  The 
aame  questioa  was  put  to  each  of  the  other  candidates  present,  and  the  same 
answer  was  giren.  John  Balliol  was  not  in  attendance,  hut  he  subeequentlj 
gave  in  the  same  acknawledgment.  In  another  assembly,  king  Edward 
stated  that  he  did  not  exclude  himself  from  oaj  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  by  hereditary  right.  Finally,  a  solemn  instrument  of  the  recog- 
nition was  drawn  up  and  signed;  and  commisBionera  were  appointed  from 
both  nations  to  assist  in  taking  evidence  as  to  the  claims  to  the  crown.  In 
these  proceedings  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  pretensions  of  Edward  to  be  the 
feudal  lord  of  Scotland  as  a  new  claim  arising  out  of  his  own  tyrannous  and 
unscrupulous  nature.  The  kings  of  Scotland,  &om  the  earliest  times,  had 
done  homage  to  the  English  sovereigns,  either  in  their  character  of  Scottish 
monarchs,  or  as  holders  of  fie&  in  England.  The  precise  nature  of  that 
homage  has  now  become  a  mere  antiquarian  problem.  It  was  debated  at  one 
time  with  all  the  fury  of  national  partisanship.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  so 
readily  admitted  the  claims  of  Edward,  looked  at  this  question  with  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  nice  limits  between  feudal  submission  and  national 
independence  than  we  can  possess.  They  were  not  the  less  patriots  because 
they  acknowledged  the  right  of  Edward,  as  superior  lord,  to  decide  who 
should  fill  their  vacant  throne.  When  the  question  of  right  was  resolved  into 
one  of  might,  by  the  king  of  England  going  beyond  the  j  ust  boundaries  of  his 
feudal  claims,  they  nobly  ssserted  the  independence  of  their  country.  As 
duke  of  Gascony,  Edward  himself  was  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  France ;  and 
had  acknowledged  the  French  king's  claims  to  superiority,  with  great  reluc- 
tance. We  have  repeatedly  seen  how  the  kings  of  England  were  in  anna 
against  their  feudal  superior ;  and  how  the  independent  dominion  of  territory 
after  territory  had  been  surrendered  by  them.  What  Edward  had  submitted 
to  he  was,  of  all  men,  the  moat  likely  to  enforce.  When,  after  a  long  course 
of  deliberation,  the  commisaionere  had  reported  in  favour  of  John  Balliol,  and 
the  king  of  England  had  confirmed  the  decision,  he  remgned  thtf  castles 
which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  pending  the  inquiry.  But  he  required 
Balliol  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  "  liege  man  for  Scotland,"  saying  "  which 
kingdom  I  hold,  and  ought  of  right,  and  claim  to  hold  by  inheritance,  for 
myself  and  my  heirs,  kings  of  Scotland,  of  you  and  your  heirs,  kings  of 
England."  Had  Balliol  not  made  this  Bubmission  he  would  have  riolated  the 
solemn  aot  done  in  the  green  meadow  opposite  Norham  Castle.  The  whole 
question  assumed  a  different  character  when  the  theory  of  feudal  submission  was 
attempted  to  be  converted  into  a  practical  enforcement  of  humiliating  services. 
Edward  was  not  slow  in  the  application  of  his  notions  of  what  constituted 
"faith  and  loyalty"  in  a  royal  vassal  of  Scotland.  It  may  probably  be 
attributed  as  much  to  the  anomalies  of  the  feudal  system  as  to  the  individual 
character  of  the  man,  that  we  find  Edward,  in  1293,  sunuuoning  Balliol  to  his 
court    at   Westminster  to  answer  to   charges   of  msl-ad ministration,  and 
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refufflng  Mnuwlf,  in  1291,  to  appear  ait  the  court  of  the  king  of  Fr&noe,  to 
tmsirer  for  the  alleged  misconduct  of  eome  of  the  people  of  6B8Conj. 
Balliol  goea  to  Westmineter,  and  is  treated  with  some  iudignitj.  Edward 
reiiiaeB  to  go  to  Fans,  and  hie  fie&  in  France  are  declared  forfeited.  A 
war  ensues.  Edward  renounces  his  fealty  to  France,  and  laises  a  large 
aroQj  to  assert  hia  independaiGe.  The  Welsh  take  the  opportunity  of 
rising;  but  they  are  defeated  when  Edward  postpones  his  French  expe- 
dition to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  Wales.  The  revolt  was 
very  serious,  and  the  king  himself  was  besieged  in  Conwaj  Castle,  and 
reduced  to  the  extremest  necessity.  His  gallant  bearing  in  sharing  the 
last  flagon  of  wine  with  his  few  brave  men  is  recorded  by  the  chronicler, 
Henry  Knjghton.  Conway  was  at  last  relieved ;  and  Edward  pursued  his 
stem  career  of  punishing  reroltera  and  building  castles.  At  last,  having 
su1>dued  the  Welsh,  he  began  to  make  his  dominion  felt  in  Scotland,  The 
Scottish  barons  now  understood  what  the  feudal  submission  of  their  king 
really  implied ;  and  they  incited  Balliol  to  assert  the  independence  of  their 
coantry.  He  resigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  was  impending  to 
twelve  guardians  of  the  realm ;  and  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Scotland  and  France.  In  1293,  Edward  was  on  his  march  to  Scotland. 
The  great  question  was  to  be  brought  to  issue  by  a  stronger  instrument 
than  that  of  a  citation  to  Westminster. 

According  to  writs  which  were  sent  out  in  December,  1295,  a  large  force 
assembled  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1296.  There  is  a 
▼ery  curioua  narrative  of  this  iuvaaion  of  Scotland,  written  by  a  contemporary, 
which,  however  brief  the  details,  presents  an  authentic  chronicle  of  those 
events  of  twenty-one  weeks  which  bo  materially  affected  the  future  of  the  two 
kingdoms.'  On  the  28th  of  March  king  Edward  crossed  the  Tweed,  with 
five  thousand  horsemen  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  On  the  30th  he  "took 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  by  force  of  arms,  vrithout  tarrying."  This 
little  phrase,  "by  force  of  arms,"  means  that  this  important  place— a  free 
port  whose  customs  amounted  to  a  fourth  of  those  of  all  England — a  commercial 
emporium,  full  of  the  wealth  which  belongs  to  a  large  interchange  with 
foreign  countries — that  this  second  Alexandria,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
taken  by  assault ;  its  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands, 
massacred ;  aud  the  whole  place  given  up  to  pillage.t  The  king  and  bis 
host  remained  there  a  month,  "  every  man  in  the  house  that  he  had 
gotten."  Many  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  amongst  others,  Bobert  Bruce, 
sided  with  Edward.  Whilst  the  king  was  at  Berwick,  a  messenger  ' 
arrived  with  a  letter  from  Balliol,  renouncing  his  fealty,  and  refusing  to 
obey  the  summons  of  Edward  to  appear  before  him.  "The  felon  fool," 
exclaimed  the  king,  "  since  he  will  not  come  to  us  we  vrill  go  to  him," 
Whilst  at  Berwick,  the  king  dispatched  a  portion  of  his  army  to  Dunbar, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  forces.  A  great  battle  ensued 
between  the  Enghsh  and  Scotch,  in  which  Sir  Patrick  Qraham  and  ten 
thousand  men  were  slain.    Edward  himself  arrived  at  the  castle,  which  was 

*  "The  Tojige  of  King  Bdwud  into  Soatlaud,"  irith  obeecvstiaiis  b;  Sit  N,  B,  Ninolw. 
"  AroluBologi*,"  ToL  ui. 

f  Hsmmgfbrd,  a  chroniclGT  who  di«d  in  1S17,  u  the  tathoiH^  for  flut  ilstNaMifc  Th« 
namtint  ia  the  Anihnologi>  lajs  nothing  of  the  ilanjhter. 
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surrendered  on  the  29th  of  April.  Onmrd  went  the  "  rutfalen  king,"  cap- 
turing Roiburgh  Castle,  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
6lh  of  June.  Hp  immediately  coromenct^  a  siege  of  the  castle,  "having 
caused  there  to  be  set  up  three  engines  casting  into  the  cailte  day  and  night." 
The  siege  was  not  finished  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  king  went  forward, 
leaving  "the  engines  cafltiog  still  before  the  castle."     On  the  14th  of  June 
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Stirling  surrendered  without  resistance,  the  garrison  having  "  run  away,  Sud 
left  none  but  the  porter,  which  did  tender  the  keys."  The  king  proceeded  to 
Slontrose,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  July,  where  he  remained  till  the 
10th  ;  "  and  there  came  to  him  kiag  John  of  Scotland  to  his  mercy,  and  did 
render  quietly  the  realm  of  Scotland,  as  he  that  had  done  amiss."  Fordun, 
the  Scottish  histoi-iun,  describes  the  ceremony  a^  one  in  which  the  humiliated 
monarch,  putting  off  his  royal  ornaments,  and  holding  a  white  rod  in  hia 
hand,  resigned,  with  his  crown  and  sceptre,  all  the  right  he  had,  or  might 
have,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England. 
This  important  act  having  been  accomplished,  Edward  proceeded  to  Aberdeen, 
"  a  fair  castle  and  a  good  town  on  the  ^ea."  He  probably  went  farther  north, 
as  far  as  Elgin.  Before  he  returned,  he  sent  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  other 
of  the  military  leaders,  "to  search  the  country;"  and  he  himself  went  into 
desolate  places,  such  as  Interkeratche, — "  where  there  was  no  more  than 
three  houses  in  a  row  between  two  mountains^"  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
the  victor's  course  southward.  He  returned  to  Berwick,  having  "conquered 
and  searched  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  aa  is  aforesMd,  in  twenty-one  weeks 
without  any  more."     At  Berwick  the  king  of  England  held  a  parliament,  and 
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tbere  he  received  the  hotntgeoTthQ  bishops,  baFDiiB,aB<]  knights  ofSoothind. 
He  ttppoiated  John  Wwenae,  ewl  of  Buirey,  regent  of  the  aubjeeted  'kiflg- 
doin  ;  and  moved  on  to  Luudon,  with  the  crown  and  seeptre  which  John 
Balliol  had  BUrrendered,  and  with  the  aaored  Btone,  "^the  atone  of  d«8tii»y," 
on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were  seated  at  their  inauguration.  Castlea, 
hosti^ea,  regalia  were  the  king  of  Engtuid'a.  -  But  the  heart  of  the  people 
waa  not  his.    The  oonqaest  was  not  aceompliahed.  r 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  Itving  a  Scotch  minstrel, 
whom  John  Major,  the  historian,  saw  when  he  was  a  hoy.  This  minatret  was 
Blind  Harry,  whose  spirited  poem  on  tho  deeds  of  William  Wallace  contains 
some  portions  of  authentic  history  intermixed  with  much  fahle.  The  Scotch 
poet,  blind  from  his  birth,  collected  many  of  the  legendary  tales  which  the 
more  ancient  minstrels  used  to  recite  in  h^  and  castle  ;  abd  as  the  stirring 
theme  for  several  centuries  was  the  independence  of  Scotland,  the  farourite 
hero  was  the  man  who  had  excited  a  natiflbal'  reelktance  to  the  £ngtiah 
power,  when  the  whole  country  was  apparently  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
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First  Edw&rd.  Willum  Wallace  was  euDntially  tlie  Iiero  of  the  people. 
There  was  Bcarcely  a  Scottish  noble  who  bad  not  sworn  fealtj-  to  the  Bnglish 
king,  and  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  BubmisBion.  One  man,  not  of  noble 
birth,  was  hiding  in  the  mountuna  with  a  few  followen;  and  out  of  the 
paitiwn  wariare  which  he  carried  on  was  engendered  the  ipint  whit^  Anally 
made  Scotland  free.  The  early  li&  of  William  Wallace  belongs  to  l^end 
rat^r  than  to  hiBtory.  At  the  time  that  Balliol  surrendered  his  crown  to 
Bdward,  Watlace  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  twenty-fire  yean  of  age. 
He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  younger  of  two  sons  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of 
EUerslie,  and  his  paternal  reeidence  wsb  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Padaley. 
The  yonthhil  deeds  of  Wallace,  aa  reflected  in  tradition,  mark  him  &om  the 
first  as  a  hater  of  oppree^on.  He  is  fishing  in  the  river  of  Irvine,  near 
Ayr,  and  some  English  soldiers  attempt  to  seite  his  well-filled  basket.  He 
knia  one  of  the  rude  warriors  with  the  butt^nd  of  his  fishing-rod,  and  puta 
the  others  to  flight.  Another  tradition  is  that  he  slew  the  son  of  the  Bngliah 
govemor  of  Dundee,  who  had  offered  him  some  insult.  A  third  legend 
connects  his  patriotic  career  with  an  outrage  upon  his  dearest  affections. 
Walking  with  his  wife  in  the  town  of  Lanark,  an  Englishmaa  ridicules  his 
gay  garments,  and  a  quarrel  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  death  of  the  man  who 
insulted  Scotland  in  Wallace'fl  person.  He  flicB  to  a  wild  bushy  glen  called 
the  Cartland-cragB  ;  and  there  hears  that  his  house  has  been  burnt,  and  his 
wife  and  children  put  to  death,  by  the  ferocious  English  governor.  He 
collects  a  band  around  him  ;  and  descending  upon  the  town  of  Ayr  fearfully 
rerenges  an  act  of  treachery  committed  by  another  English  goTcmor.  The 
fiune  of  his  exploits  goes  through  the  land.  Kobles  fiock  to  the  standard  of 
the  obscure  man  ;  and  Wallace,  the  outlaw,  became  the  commander  of  a  great 
army.  He  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  Sir  John  Glraham,  and 
ultimately  by  Bobert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  Bruce  who  competed  with 
Balliol  for  the  crown.  A  general  revolt  against  the  English  authority  broke 
out  in  the  spring  of  1297.  Edward  was  in  Glascony.  But  two  powerful  armies 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  and  that  on  the  western  coast,  under  Henry  Iiord 
Percy,  and  Sir  Sobert  Clifford,  came  in  presence  of  the  Scots  near  IrTine,  The 
high-bom  who  hod  joined  Wallace  when  danger  was  afar  off,  deserted  him 
when  the  army  of  England  was  in  their  front.  Bruce,  and  Douglas,  and 
other  nobles,  agreed  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  their  sovereign  lord.  Sir 
William  Wallace, — for  he  then  bore  the  titie  which  belongs  to  knighthood — 
and  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  with  a  considerable  body  of  adherents,  retired  to  the 
north.  The  national  spirit  soon  gave  him  the  means  of  rampensating  for 
the  desertion  of  the  proud  nobles,  who  dreaded  the  loss  of  their  estates. 
Wallace  had  only  honour  to  lose.  But  the  tenants  of  many  of  the  Scottish 
chiefs  were  secretly  encouraged  to  join  the  insurgents.  After  rarious  sue- 
cesses,  Wallace  met  the  English  army  near  the  town  of  Stirling.  His  posi- 
tion was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth.  The  English  approached  the  river 
on  the  southern  bank.  Warenne,  the  guardian  of  the  kingdom  appointed  by 
Edward,  offered  pardon  to  Wallace  and  his  followers  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  offer  was  indignantly  rejected.  The  English,  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  September,  began  to  cross  the  river  by  a  narrow  bridge  ;  and 
when  a  portion  of  the  army,  horse  and  foot,  had  passed,  Wallace  poured  down 
from  the  hills  upon  ihe  separated  force,  and  nearly  all  the  English  on  the 
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aorth  bank  {Mrisheclbr  the  Bword  or  in  tlie  stream.  The  tretunmr  of  Bdward, 
CreBBmgliain,  was  one  of  the  elain.  The  chief  low  on  the  ride  of  the  Scotch 
•waa  Sir  Andrew  Moray.  Warenne  retreated  rapidljr  into  England.  Eveiy 
place  of  strength  was  abandoned ;  and  Wallace,  with  the  son  of  Moray,  at  the 
bead  of  the  army,  which  they  proclaimed  to  be  that  of  John,  king  of  Scotland, 
croeeed  the  Tweed,  and,  for  aereral  weeks,  made  fearful  ravages  upon 
Northomberland  and  Cumberland.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  English 
barona  obtained  the  Confirmation  of  the  Chaiten.  The  Scottish  army  pene- 
trated as  &r  south  as  Newcastle.  At  Hexham,  on  the  7th  of  November,  a 
protection  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  that  place  was  granted  by  Andrew 
Moray  and  William  Wallace,  commanderB>in-<juef  of  the  army  of  Scotland, 
in  the  name  of  king  John,  and  by  consent  of  the  community  of  the  said 
kingdom.  John  Balliol  was  then  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This  Andrew 
Moray  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  friend  of  Wallace,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Stirling-bridge.  Just  before  this  invasion  of  England,  a  letter  was 
addressed  in  the  names  of  Moray  and  Wallace  to  the  authorities  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg,  stating  that  their  merchants  should  now  have  free  access  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  seeing  that  the  kingdom,  by  the  &Tonr 
of  Gmd,  had  been  recovered  from  the  power  of  the  English.  After  his  return 
from  the  invasion  of  England,  we  find  that,  in  1296,  as  appears  in  a  charter, 
dated  on  the  29th  of  li^rch,  "  WUUam  Walleys,  mUes,"  is  styled  "  Custoa 
i^ni  Scotis," — he  is  guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  king  John. 

The  elevation  which  Wallace  had  now  attained  was  not  of  long  endurance. 
The  nobles  said,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  rule  over  us."  When 
Edward,  having  hurried  from  France,  was  once  agun '  in  ScotUnd,  which  be 
entered  in  the  June  of  1298,  the  attachment  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
people  was  not  powerful  enough  to  sustain  the  great  populur  leader  in  his 
triumphant  course.  The  nobles  kept  aloof.  He  hod  a  numerous  army  of 
enthusiastic  followers ;  but  these  partisans  were  chiefly  on  foot.  The  knightly 
horsemen  were  hiding  from  the  wrath  of  the  English  king.  Edward  came  on 
with  his  mailed  chivalry  and  his  terrible  bowmen.  At  Falkirk,  the  unequal 
forces  met.  Tbe  king,  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  had  lost  nothing  of  his 
youthful  energy,  or  of  that  personal  courage  which  especially  marked  the 
great  leader  in  the  timea  when  it  was  the  business  of  a  commander  to  possess 
the  sturdy  arm  as  well  as  the  directing  head.  Advancing  to  this  field  of 
Falkirk,  Edward  was  thrown  from  his  hone,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs. 
Begordless  of  the  injury,  he  led  his  cavalry  forward  to  meet  the  whole 
Scottish  army,  standing  in  dose  array.  Wallace  knew  that  the  only  safe^ 
was  in  the  most  desperate  resistance ;  and  he  said  to  his  men,  "  I  have 
brought  you  to  the  ring,  now  let  me  see  how  you  can  dance."  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  who  is  full  of  fury  against  the  Scottish  leader — which  appears 
to  have  been  excited  by  the  atrocities  which  his  followers  committed  in  the 
north  of  England — tells  this  anecdote,  adding — "  and  so  fled  himself  from  the 
battle,  leaving  his  people  to  be  slain  by  the  sword."  Wallace  was  not  a  man 
to  fly.  He  fought  in  that  field  of  Falkirk,  in  which  his  spearmen  long  stood 
up  against  the  English  knights,  till  his  friends,  Stewart  and  Graham,  and 
thousands  who  have  left  no  name,  had  fallen.  AD  was  finished.  Wallace, 
according  to  tradition,  hid  himself  in  an  oak  in  the  adjoining  forest,  of  which 
6b  Walter  Scott  saw  the  roots  when  he  was  a  boy.    There  is  another 
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Wallace  Oik  mear  FaJahr,  irhiob  is  connested  witb  ti)e  teAf  li&  of  tbe  hero, 
^bon  adfentursB  are  qtill  sSM<iiated  witl\  naoj  4  gka  and  woodf  covert. 
For  B4Tea  jeare  after  tjie  fatal  brittle  of  Patkirk,  we  hoar  little  of  Sir  Williiini 
Wallace-  He  wM  deprived  of  fau  office  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
Xhe  war  was  continued ;  txit  .  Braee,  and  Comyn,  and  the  bishi^  of 
St.  Andrews,  were  joint  guardians,  in  the  name  of  BallioL  Wallace  carried 
oa  his  former  system  of  deaultoiy  wufsre,.  which  had  first  roused  a  general 
Tesistance  to  ^ward.  Jjege^dt^  histoi;  tells  of  bis  mightj  deeds;  and, 
though  the  poetical  iqiirit .  iQay .  exaggerate  bis  physical  prowess  and  hie 
loftiness  of  heart,  Wallaoe  was  stiU  anim&ting  his  countryioeQ  to  a  resistance, 
of  which  he  did  not  witness  the  triiuoph,  hut  of  which  his  example  set  forth 
the  Sret  great  sustMoing  priociple.  That  the  career  of  Wallace  was  one  of 
patriotism,  in  the  lofljest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  doubted ;  nor  was  it 
upheld  by  those  high  soraaj  ccnslderaticmS  by  which  the  opposition  to  injustioe 
becomes  a  great  moral  effort,  Sa  io  the  instance  of  Washington.  It  was  probably 
excited  originally  by  the  hatred  that  belwtgs  to  race.  Wallace  was  a  native 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  ^rath-Clyde,  where  the  British  language  and  Britiah 
traditions  lingered  UiKiugh  many  generations ;  and  the  spirit  that  inspired 
"  the  land  of  Wales,"  and  whicfa.aU.  the  chatigea  of  modem  civilisation  cannot 
wholly  eradicate,  was  probably  the  sonrCe  of  nuch  of  Wallace's  resistance  to 
^e  ^g^o-Nomuin  nile.  To  dress  him  vp  in  the  fanciful  garb  of  pure 
heroism,  as  romance,  aqd  even  history,  have  attempted  to  do,  is  to  falsify  the 
character  of  his  ^e.  He  was  crueli  as  all  men  of  that  time  were  crueL  He 
shrunk  not  from  prJTate  slaughtei',  or  general  mBssacre,  as  few  did  iu  the 
days  when  feroeity  appeared  to  be  an  iogMdioit  of  courage.  The  great 
viudictUoF  of  SccAtisli  ujidepeodence  >v|;o  Mme  after  him  commaiced 
his  career  with  a  murder.  £!dward  the  king,  though  politically  lenient 
and  merciful,  coolly '  ofdeFed  majiy  butcheries  in  open  warfare,  and  sanc- 
tioned many  atrucioos  revenges  upon  those  who  resisted  bis  domination.  We 
must  judge  all  such  m^q  with  im{Mrtulity.  We  must  not  eiidt  them  into 
patterns  of  virtue,  or  degrade  them  into  monsters  of  brutality.  The  system 
under  which  they  wer^  jbora  and  lived  made  tbeir  actions  a  perpetual  stru^Ie 
for  ill-deiined  power.  ,  ^eir  contempoiftriea  were  not  in  a  condition  to  view 
these  actions  through  a  just  medium.  In  the  eyes  of  the  monk  of  West- 
minster, William  Wallace  was  "a  robber,  a  sacrile^ous  man,  an  incendiary, 
and  a  homicide."  Posterity  has  s^t. aside  all  this  prejudice.  But  the  opinion 
of  modern  times  has  not  surrendered  itself  to  the  belit^f  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  king  Edwa^  and  Lis  JBuglish  in  their  dealings  with  Wales  and 
Scotland  was  that  of  unmitigated  tyranny  and  niere  hatred  of  freedom.  Tbere 
was  sound  statesmanship  in  those  days,  which  knew  that  a  small  country, 
physically  united  as  Briltain  is,  could  not  be  safe  or  prosperous  under  a  divided 
government.  The  mi^fak^of  that  policy  was  the  usual  one  of  endeavourii^ 
to  anticipate  the  natunl  processes  of  union,  by  the  dieturbing  influences  of 
eiaiquest.  , 

Whilst  Wallace  was  canyiog  >>a  his  desultory  wyfare,  the  now  regents 
lillowed  up  n  measuf^  which  tbe  previous  government  had  originated,  in 
i^pealing  to  the  interference  of  the  pofKi  to  protect  Scotland  from  the  aggres- 
sioiw  of  tlie  English  king.  Tbp  envoys  of  Bruce  and  Comyn  demanded  this 
interferraoe  upon  the  ground  that  Scotland  was  a  realm  which  belonged  of 
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ngbt  to  ^  ■ee:of  JKo^,, ,  Id.  JuBe,,I299,  the  p9pe,  Bonifsce,  set  forwai4 
this  pTetanBion  in  Biletter  aiddre|Bed.  to  jEidvaird,  and  dentfaded  tbat  ereiy 
controvenf  betweoo  England  and  ScoUuid  ahfiuld  be  reDqrred  to  the  deoiaioii 
of  the  ponti£  The  delLveij  of  the  letter  im  delated  for  more  ibsa  a  jopx ; 
and  upon  its  Arrival  Edward  returped  ibr  answer  that  he  should  eubmit  the 
matter  to  hia  parliameiit.  Od  the  20th  of  January,  1301,  a  parliament  was 
accordingly  aaoembled  at  Lincoln,  The  sagacity  c^  the  king  was  merer  moro 
vtrikingly.exempli^ed  than  in  thi«  proceediing.  In  the.&rvt  hurst  of  his  passion 
be  Towed  that  if  he  heard  more  of  these  inordinate  pretensionB  he  would  exter- 
minate the  Scots&tHn  sea  to  sea.  The  indepandenca  of  En^and  was  threatened 
in  these  papal  proceedings ;  and  Edward  wisely  called  together  the  repre- 
sentativea  of  the  nation  to  speak  the  nation's  voice.  To  this  parliament  of 
Iiincoln  there  came  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons — prelatea,  abbots, 
barons,  knights,  and  burgesses.  The  pope  received  an  answer  which  was 
worthy  of  a  great  representative  assembly.  He  was  told  that "  it  is,  and  by  the 
grace  of  Gkkl  shall  always  be,  our  common  and  unanimous  resolve,  that  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  other  his  temporal  rights, 
our  aforesaid  lord  the  king  shall  not  plead  before  you,  npr  submit  in  uiymanner 
to  your  judgment,  nor  suffer  his  right  to  be  brought  into  question  by  any 
inquiry,  nor  send  agents  Or  procurators  for  that  pnrpose  to  your  court." 
The  EDgliah  representatives,  whether  or  not  they  thought  their  king  had  just 
dums  as  regarded  Scotland,  showed  a  spirit  which  would  not  brook  that  insolent 
assumption  of  temporal  power  which  the  popes  had  bo  often  attempted  to 
exercise.  It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  those  bishops  and  abbots  who  spumed 
the  pretensions  of  their  spiritual  hbad  as  boldly  as  knight  or  baron  or  sturdy 
tradesman.  "We  note  the  burgeBses  aa  tradesmen ;  for  in  that  parliament  sat 
Stephen  Stanham,  a  merchant  of  Lincoln,  who  dealt  in  sugar  and  figs  and 
herrings  and  stockfish,  in  company  with  two  archbishops,  eighteen  biBhops,  and 
eighty-nine  knights  and  barons.*  The  pontiff  was  not  in  a  condition  to  visit 
3Sdward  and  his  parliament  with  any  eccleaiiwtical  penalties.  There  arose  a 
controversy,  in  which  the  king  traced  hack  the  superiority  of  his  predecessors 
over  Scotland  to  the  days  of  Brute,  the  TTojan ;  and  the  Scottish  envoy 
replied  that  they  cared  not  for  Brute  or  his  institutions,  for  they  were 
sprung  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  quarrel,  as  far  as  the 
pope  was  concerned,  evaporated  in  these  learned  researches.  Edward,  in  the 
meantime,  had  concluded  a  truce  with  Scotland,  which  laxted  for  ten  months 
of  the  year  1802.  He  had  been  negotiating  a  peace  with  France,  but  a 
demand  was  made  that  8)»t1and  should  be  included.  To  this  demand  the 
Eaglish  assent  was  refiised,  and  the  war  was  renewed  at  the  beginning  of 
1808.  Stirling  Castle  was  taken  by  the  Scots ;  and  the  Engll-<h  army  was 
defeated  at  Soslin.  Edward  had  now  made  peace  with  France,  and  obtained 
the  restoration  of  Gascony,  He  was  thus  ready  to  carry  his  personal  vigour 
to  the  ScDttish-  war.  He'  soon  enforced  an  unwilliiig  submission  ;  and  con- 
cludei]  » treaty  -with  Comyn,  and  the  other  leaders,  on  the  Olh  of  February, 
13M.  Wallace  was'not  included  in  the  capitulation  ;  but  it  was  said  that  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  give  himself  up  to  the  king's  will  and  grace.    He  was 
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afterwards  BiiMtnotied  to  appear  before  a  parliament  of  nobles  of  the  two 
naticais ;  but  he  continued  contmnaciouB,  and  was  pronounced  an  oatlaw. 
The  reduction  of  Scotland  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  b;  the 
turrender  of  Stirling.  Sdward  himaelf  conducted  the  memorable  siege  of 
this  important  castle.  Sir  John  Olipfaant  defended  the  fortress  for  three 
montbfl,  with  a  garrison  of  only  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  king  in  the 
first  month  had  exhausted  bis  stores  of  warlike  missiles,  and  had  to  command 
bis  English  sheriffs  to  buy  up  and  send  him  fresh  supplies  of  cross-bows  and 
quarrels.  Famine  at  last  compelled  a  capitulation.  There  were  women  m 
that  devoted  castle  who  shared  the  sufferings  of  their  husbands  and  brothers. 
At  length  the  gates  were  opened,  and  a  sad  procession  of  Oliphant  and 
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twenty-five  of  his  men  was  moTing  down  the  hill  of  Stirling,  each  barefoot 
and  with  a  halter  round  hia  neck,  to  kneel  before  the  king.  Edward,  say 
some,  turned  aside  to  wipe  the  t^ars  from  his  eyes,  and  granted  their  lives. 

Wallace,  the  most  constant  of  the  leaders  who  had  fought  in  this  great 
war  of  independence,  was  at  length  tsien  prisoner  near  Glasgow.  He  was 
conducted  to  Dunbaiton  Caatle ;  and  as  the  noble  outlaw  mouated  the  rooky 
stair  which  led  to  his  dungeon,  be  must  have  felt  that  nothing  was  left  for 
him  but  to  die  bravely  as  he  had  lived.     His  two-handed  sword  was  hung  up 
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in  the  keep  of  Dunbarton,  never  agtun  to  be  drawn  agauut  tyrannouB  Anglo- 
NoTmsn  dr  treftcberous  Scot.  The  tradition  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Sir 
John  Menteith,  who  wu  gOTemor  of  Dunbarton  under  Edward,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  disproved ;  but  a  document  has  been  discovered  by  which  it 
appears  that  varioua  lai^e  sums  were  given  to  persons  who  had  watched  Wallace 
aiid  asaiated  in  hia  capture,  and  that  land  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounde 
was  assigned  to  Menteith.*  Strongly  fettered,  he  was  hurried  on  the  road 
to  the  sonth  on  the  6th  of  August,  1805.  On  the  22nd  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  bouse  of  a  citizen,  William  de  Leyse,  in  Fenchurch- 
Btteet.  On  the  next  day  be  was  conducted  on  horseback  to  Weatminater 
Hall,  surrounded  by  the  mayor,  Bberiffs,  and  aldermen.  The  undaunted  man, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak,  as  a  king  of  outlaws,  was  arraigned  as  a 
IraitoF  to  the  English  crown.  "  Traitor  I  could  never  be,  for  I  was  not 
a  subject  of  king  Edward,"  was  hia  reply.  His  execution  waa  determined  on 
before  this  mock-trial.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  him.  He 
was  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  through  the  sheets  to  a  gallows  standing  at 
the  Elms  at  Smithfield.  The  horrible  barbarities  of  an  execution  for  treason 
having  been  gone  through,  his  head  was  struck  off,  and  placed  upon  a  pole  on 
London-bridge.  His  body  was  divided  into  four  quarters.  William  Wallace, 
thus  betrayed  and  outraged,  waa  never  so  dangerous  to  the  power  of  King 
Edward  as  when  his  mutilated  arms  and  legs  were  exhibited  to  the  Scottish 
people  on  the  pubUc  places  of  Newcastle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen. 
Sir  Simon  Fraser,  one  of  the  brave  adherents  of  Wallace,  was  also  executed 
in  the  same  year,  and  his  head  was  placed  on  London-bridge  beside  that  of 
his  great  leader.  There  was  exultation  in  London  over  the  &te  of  these 
brave  men.  There  was  waiting  in  Scotland ;  but  the  lament  was  smothered  in 
a  passionate  desire  for  revenge.  In  four  months  Bobert  Bruce  was  in  arms. 
John  Balliol,  the  king  John  of  Scotland,  was  dead.  His  son  was  in 
captivity  in  London;  and  the  mime  of  Balliol  was  held  in  scorn.  Bobert 
Bruce,  the  grandson  of' the  competitor  for  the  crown,  was  now  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  had  vacillated  between  submission  to  Edward  and  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  Scotland  hod  been  apparently  settled  by  the 
pacific  policy  of  Edward;  and  young  Bruce  appeared  to  be  in  bis  confidence. 
John  Comyn,  the  son  of  Balliol's  sister,  was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  King 
of  England,  for  be  in  some  degree  represented  the  rights  of  the  Balliol  family, 
with  a  boldness  which  might  have  been  dangerous.  Bruce  came  to  Scotland. 
In  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  in  Dumfries,  Bruce  and  Comyu 
met  in  private  conference.  According  to  Fordun,  the  ancient  feud  between 
the  two  families  waa  the  cause  of  the  fatal  result  which  ensued  from  this 
meeting.  Bruce  plunged  bis  dagger  into  the  breast  of  Comyn,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  churcb.  The  attendants  of  Bruce  completed  the  murder.  The 
guilt  of  blood  was  upon  Bruce ;  and  the  old  Scottish  historians  have  surrounded 
the  mysterious  transaction  with  alleged  circumatances  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Comyn,  calculated  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  odium  from  the  memory  oi 
their  great  patriot.  It  was  an  age  when  human  life  was  held  at  a  cheap  rate; 
and  the  violation  of  a  sacred  place  1^  murder  was  considered  a  greater  crime 
than  the  murder  itself.  But  the  deed,  whether  rash  or  premeditated, 
admitted  of  no  hesitating  policy.  Bruce  immediately  assumed  tbe  title  of 
*  "  Documenti  IllsitratiTe  of  tlie  HialOTr  of  Scotlsnd."     FolgracD. 
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kint;,  and  he  was  crowned  as  kiag  Bobert  of  Scotland,  kt  Scone,  on  the  27th 
of  Uarch.  Edward  was  now  itutiog  in  health ;  but  at  a  Bolemo  festival  in 
London,  he  conferred  -the  degree  of  knighthood  on  his  aon  prince  Edwarfl, 
and  on  many  of  the  young  nobility ;  and  at  a  great  banquet,  when  two  swauB 
were  placed  on  the  table  of  the  regal  hall,  the  king  swore,  before  Ood  and 
the  Bwana,  that  he  would  revenge  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and  pumah  the 
rebels  who  had  thus  defied  hiu.  Such  were  the  towb  of  chivalry,  which  were 
often  thus  taken  at  the  feast  of  the  peacock.  The  feast  of  the  two  swans  was 
probably  held  to  be  even  more  important  thsn  that  of  the  bird  of  bright 
plumage.  The  prince  departed  with  a  large  company  of  knighta  the  next 
morning.  The  king,  who,  apprehensive  of  his  approaching  end,  had  be^ed 
that  his  body  might  remain  unburied  till  hia  tow  was  accomplished  by  his 
son,  slowly  foUowed.  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  waa  in  the  ndgh- 
bonrhood  of  Perth,  when  the  army  of  king  Bobert  attacked  him.  The  result 
waa  defeat.  Bruce  escaped  with  a  small  band  of  his  followers ;  and  for  several 
months  the  fugitives  wandered  amidst  the  Orampian  hills,  sustaining  many 
severe  privations.  During  their  leader's  retreat  the  more  important  of  his 
followers  were  imprieoned  or  executed.  Amongst  the  prisoners  was  the  wife 
of  Bruce,  to  whom  Bdward  assigned  a  euitahle  residence.  The  sister  of 
Bruce,  and  the  countess  of  Buchan  who  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  at 
Scone,  were  confiued  for  several  years  at  Berwick  and  Boiburgh.  In  the 
spring  of  1307,  king  Bobert  came  forth  frOm  bis  retreat.  He  waa  again 
joined  by  many  adherents,  and  he  obtained  some  successes  over  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  On  the  3rd  of  July  hang  Edward,  with 
a  large  army,  set  out  from  Carlisle  on  horseback.  His  impatioice  to  take 
the  field  against  the  insurgents  would  no  longer  endure  the  restnunt  which 
was  demanded  by  his  bodily  weakness.  The  efibrt  was  fataL  Edward  I. 
expired  at  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  on  the  7th  of  August. 
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ErwAKD  of  Caemarron  waa  twenty-three  years  old  when  his  flither  died. 
HiB  elder  brother,  Alptionso,  died  the  year  after  Edward  was  horn.  Hib 
mother,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  died  when  this,  her  only  surriving  boh,  was  seven 
years  old.  That  excellent  mother  would  probably  have  guided  his  course 
better  than  his  stem  father.  The  croBses  which  were  erected  on  the  road  by 
which  her  iyneral  paased  from  Grantham  to  "Weitminater,  preserved  her 
memory  for  generations  amongst  the  English,  and  called  forth  many  a  prayer 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  Edward  probably  fo^ot  that  memory  in  the  wild 
excesseB  of  his  yonth.  Under  the  year  1300,  Eabyan,  the  chronicler,  writes — 
"  This  year,  the  king,  for  complaint  that  was  bronght  unto  him  by  master 
"Walter  Langton,  bishop  of  Chester,  of  sir  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  for  that  he, 
with  Piera  of  Gaveston  and  other  insolent  persons,  had  broken  the  park  of  the 
said  bishop,  and  riotously  destroyed  the  game  within  it,  he  therefore 
imprisoned  the  said  sir  Edward,  his  son,  with  his  aecomplices."  Da  a 
subsequent  occasion,  when  the  prince  was  in  his  twenty-Grat  year,  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  same  bishop ;  and  the  king  then  forbade  him  entering  his 
house,  and  issued  an  order  to  the  exchequer  that  snateiiance  should  be  denied 
to  him  and   his  followers.     There  is  extant  a  penitential  letter  of  the 
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prince  on  tliis  occasion.  There  &re  manj  other  letten  of  the  f  oong  Edwird, 
which,  it  is  said, "  evince  his  readiness  of  disposition  to  usist  tfaoae  who  stood 
in  need  of  his  interfeience  and  bounty."*  This  kindliness  of  nature  i»  not 
incompatible  with  his  impulsive  charactep— a  com- 
bination of  a  weak  understanding  with  a  passionate 
will.  He  was  not  wanting  in  courage  ;  for  at  seren- 
teen  he  was  leading  a  battalion  against  the  Scots  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irvine.  In  1303  he  was  again  with 
his  father  in  Scotland.  In  1306,  as  we  have  related, 
he  preceded  his  father  in  the  expedition  against 
Bruce ;  and  he  then  marked  his  course  by  such  un- 
sparing devastation,  that  the  king,  it  is  asserted,  up- 
braided him  with  his  cruelty.  He  had  not  the 
wisdom  of  his  father  to  know  that  leniency  is  &r 
more  effective  than  terror,  under  many  ciicumstanceB. 
At  this  crisis,  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  young 
Edward  were  manifesting  themselves  in  the  moat 
offensive  manner ;  for  in  February,  1307,  at  a  par- 
liament held  at  Lanercost,  an  order  was  issued  that 
Piers  Oaveston  should  be  banished  for  ever  from  the 
kingdom,  as  a  eorruptor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
five  months  he  had  the  power,  as  king,  uf  revoking  the 
sentence  of  his  sagacious  father. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  nobles  and  others  assem- 
bled at  Carlisle  recognised  Edward  aa  king,  and  there 
ChariT,irc™«.  jij  homage.     The  death  of  Edward  I.  was  unknown 

in  London  for  more  than  a  fortnight.  The  young  king. received  homage  from 
some  Scottish  nobleii  at  Dumfries ;  and  then  led  his  army  northward.  But  he 
suddenly  halted  at  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  He  had  recalled  Gaveston,  who 
joined  him  in  Scotland.  The  king  departed  for  London,  leaving  Aymer  de 
Valence  guardian  and  lieutenant.  Before  the  ensuing  Christmas,  the 
minist«ra  of  his  father  were  deprived  of  their  employments ;  Gaveston  was 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honour;  was  married  to  Margaret,  the  king's  niece;  and 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  departure  of  Edward  for  France,  to 
marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel,  the  French  kmg.  The  marriage 
took  place  at  Boulogne ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1308,  Edward  was 
crowned  at  "Westminster.  All  the  old  claims  to  precedence  at  (he  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  England  were  disregarded  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  place  of 
greatest  honour — to  cany  the  crown  and  walk  before  the  king  in  procession — 
was  given  to  Oaveston.  In  three  days  the  offended  nobles  petitioned  for  the 
banishment  of  the  favourite.  The  king  referred  the  matter  to  a  parliament 
to  be  holden  after  Easter;  and  this  tribunal  would  hear  of  no  compromise. 
Gaveston  was  sentenced  to  banishment,  and  was  compelled  to  swear  that  he 
would  never  return.  In  another  month  it  was  learnt  that  the  iniiituated  king 
had  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  favourite  appeara  to 
have  conducted  himself  in  this  office  with  courage  and  abUity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  Gascon  had  many  chivalric  accomplishments.  At  a 
tournament  he  unhorsed  the  four  great  English  earls  who  were  his  bitterest 
*  Mr.  Hnrtahorne,  in  "  Anh^GoIogical  Jtnmutl,"  No.  27,  p.  2SS. 
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enemies.  He  was  tastefbl  amidst  hia  prodigal  magnificence.  The  king  at 
length  persuaded  a  party  of  the  nobles  to  consent  to  OaTeston's  recall ;  and 
the  pope  gare  the  favourite  a  dispensation  from  his  oath  to  remun  abroad. 
Then  the  court  became  a  scene  of  perpetual  banquetting.  Qavestou  waa 
aupreme ;  but  the  great  barons  looked  on  in 
sullen  disconteut  and  suppressed  hatred.  The 
day  of  vengeance  vould  come,  wheu  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  would  exact  a  terrible  penaltf  for 
the  nick-name  which  the  upstart  had  bestowed 
upon  him  of  "  the  old  Log  ;  "  when  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  would  remember  that  he  had  been 
called  "  Joseph  the  Jew  ; "  and  wJien  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  "the  black  dog  of  the  wood," 
would  make  the  sarcastic  favourite  "feel  his 
teeth."  On  the  16th  of  March,  the  barons 
came  in  arms  to  a  parliament  at  Westminster ; 
and  they  enforced  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, under  the  name  of  ordainers,  to  provide 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, and  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
The  moving  principle  of  this  strong  measure 
was  a  hatred  of  Gaveston.  The  ordainers  sate 
in  the  capital.  Edward  went  to  Scotland,  hut 
met  no  enemy,  for  Bruce  had  retired  beyond 
the  Forth.  The  English  king  wintered  at  Ber 
wick  ;  and  the  next  spring  confided  the  conduct 
of  the  Scottish  war  to  his  favourite,  who  con- 
ducted himself  with  coursge  and  prudence. 
Edward  returned  to  London,  to  meet  the  or- 
dainers, leaving  Gaveston  at  the  castle  of  Bam- 
borough.  In  the  articles  of  reform  which  were 
presented  to  the  king,  it  was  proposed  that  all 

grants  which  had  been  made  by  Edward,  since  bib»v  of  Edwurd  ii 

he    had    issued    the    commission,  should    bo  oiouc«i«  cuiudmL 

revoked ;  that  all  future  grants  made  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage 
should  be  invalid ;  that  purveyance,  except  what  was  ancient  and  lawful, 
should  be  punished  as  robbery;  that  new  taxes  should  be  abolished; 
that  the  great  olficera  of  the  crown  should  be  chosen  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  parliament ;  and  that  parliaments  ahould  be  held  ouoe 
in  each  year,  and  oftener,  if  needful.  Then  came  a  clause  decreeing 
the"  banishment  of  Gaveston,  for  having  giveu  bad  advice  to  the  king, 
embezEled  the  public  money,  obtained  blank  charters  with  the  royal 
seal  affixed  to  them,  formed  a  confederacy  of  men  sworn  to  live  and  die 
with  him,  and  estranged  the  affections  of  the  king  from  his  subjects,  In 
vain  the  king  struggled  with  the  inexorable  ordainers.  In  vain  he  protested 
that  be  would  not  consent  to  what  was  injurious  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
crown.  Gaveston  was  exiled,  and  went  to  Flanders.  In  1312,  be  was  again 
in  England ;  and  the  king  pubUsbed  a  proclamation,  stating  that  the  exiled 
man  waa  a  true  and  loyal  subject,  and  returned  in  obedience  to  the  royal 
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command.  Tbomu  of  Lancaster,  the  gnndaon  of  fioDtj  III.,  waa  ^pointed 
leader  of  an  association  of  baronS  who  were  ready  to  resort  to  force.  They 
assembled  a  large  body  of  knights  at  a  tournament ;  and  then  marched  ta 
York,  where  the  king  had  been  jconed  by  G&veston.  Onward  they  followed 
the  flight  of  their  sovereign  to  Newcastle ;  and  thence  to  Scarborough,  where 
Gaveeton  remained  in  the  castle,  whilst  the  king  returned  to  Tork.  Tho 
earts  of  Surrey  and  Pembroke  besieged  the  castle ;  and  (laveston  surrendered 
to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  under  a  pledge  of  safety  for  himself,  which  bod  been 
given  to  the  king.  From  Scarborough,  he  was  conducted  by  Pembroke  to 
Dedington  in  Oxfordshire,  the  earl  leaving  him  in  the  custody  of  hia  serrants. 
Before  the  morning  dawned  the  unfortunate  favourite  was  awakened,  and 
commanded  to  dress  himself.  At  the  gate  of  Dedington,  he  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  "  the  black  dog  of  the  wood  " — the  terrible  ml  of  Warwick. 
He  was  placed  on  a  mule,  and,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  force,  was  carried 
prisoner  to  WarwicL  As  he  entered  the  walla  at  Guy's  loAy  tower  he  found 
himself  in.  the  presence  of  those  haughty  barons  whom  he  had  despised  and 
insulted.  His  skill  in  the  tournament,  bis  courage  in  battle,  hia  magnificent 
apparel,  his  jewelled  rings,  his  high-sounding  titles,  his  reliance  upon  the 
kiugly  power — all  were  worthleas  in  this  terrible  moment.  He  stood  before 
his  enemies,  and  they  sentenced  him  to  die.  Out  of  that  grim  fortress— ilow 
the  moat  beautiful  of  csstlee,  combining  feudal  strength  with  a  more  refined 
grandeur — was  Oaveston  led  to  execution.  There  was  a  march  of  a  short 
distance  before  the  cavalcade  reached  Blacklow-hill,  a  little  kaoU  on  the  road 
near  Guy's  Olilf,  where  the  Judicial  murderwas  to  be  accomplished,  The  spot 
is  indicated  by  a  monument  not  remarkable  for  elegance.  The  Avon  glides 
beneath  the  hill.  The  towers  of  Warwick  rise  above  the  surrounding  woods. 
The  historical  interest  of  the  scene  associates  in  striking  contrast  with  its 
natural  beauty.  The  i^  of  law  succeeded  to  the  age  of  violence;  and  the 
change  is  well  evidenced  by  the  peacefulneas  and  fertiUt;  which  now  surround 
this  Bkcklow-hill. 

During  the  five  years  that  the  peace  of  England  was  disturbed  by  the 
wretched  contest  between  the  king  and  hia  barons,  which  ended  in  the  first 
signal  tragedy  of  this  tragic  reign,  Sobert  Bruce  was  establishing  his  power 
in  Scotland  with  a  firmness  and  wisdom  that  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
after  the  rash  miu^er  in  the  church  at  Dum&ies.  But  he  had  eudured  great 
adversity.  Danger  and  auSeriug  had  taught  him  prudence  and  moderation. 
He  had  wandered  in  the  Highlands  with  a  few  followers,  subsisting  upon  the 
chance  products  of  the  chase.  He  had  traversed  the  great  lakes  in  leaky 
boats,  sheltering  from  the  storm  in  the  fisher's  hovel,  and  deriving  lessons  of 
patience  and  perseverance  from  noting  the  eflbrts  of  a  spider  to  fix  the  first 
thread  on  which  its  web  was  to  be  woven.  He  had  been  hunted  by  blood- 
hounds ;  he  had  waded  in  rapid  streams,  to  elude  their  scrait ;  he  hod  defied 
his  enemies  single-banded  in  the  mountain-pass,  and  in  the  river-ford.  The 
fugitive  was  now  an  acknowledged  sovereign.  In  1309  he  was  recognised  aa 
king  by  the  most  influential  body  of  Scotland — the  clergy, — at  a  general 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Dundee.  In  that  year  a  truce  was  concluded 
between  England  and  Scotland,  which  endured  till  August,  1310.  The  renewed 
war  was  for  some  time  a  succession  of  contests  on  the  borders,  in  which 
exemption  from  plunder  was  purchased  by  the  English  lords-warden  by 
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monej'  p^ment.  In  1812  Bruce  besieged  Perth,  wMc&  wai  ia  the  hands  of 
king  Edvud's  ofBcers.  .  Tbo  town  was  strongly  fortified,  &nd  was  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  Bnice,  in  a  dark  night  of  October,  led  his  men  across  the  moat, 
in'  a  manner  which  is  gnphic^j  described,  according  to  Barbour,  bj  "a 
wight  and  hardj  knight  of  Frsnoe "  who  was  in  Bruce's  semce.  This 
knight,  "  seeing  the  king  first  trj  the  depth  with  his  spear,  and  then  pssa  with 
his  hkdder  in  his  hand  into  the  water,  crossed  himself  in  wonder,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Oood  Lord,  what  shsll  we  now  say  of  our  carpet<compamouB  in  France, 
whose  time  is  devoted  to  the  stuffing  their  paunches  with  rich  viands,  to  the 
dance,  and  the  wine-cup,  when  so  valiant  and  worthy  a  knight  thus  exposes 
himself  to  such  imminent  peril,  to  win  a  poor  collection  of  huts.' "  One 
aiter  another,  the  strong  places  of  Scotland  were  taken  by  Bruce,  He  then, 
encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  fearful  diBseasioiis  of  England,  crossed  the  Tweed, 
in  1S12,  with  a  large  force ;  burnt  the  towns  of  Hexham  and  Corbrigg  and 
part  of  the  city  of  Durham,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Chester.  The  terrible 
calamities  of  war  were  brought  home  to  the  wretched  people  of  both  countries. 
Whilst  Bruce  was  ravaging  Northumberland,  some  English  leader  or 
other  waa  wasting  Scotland,  Pamine  always  followed  these  devastations. 
The  com  was  trodden  down  in  the  fields,  or  buiJit  in  the  bams.  The 
cottage  and  the  grange  in  flames  marked  the  progress  of  a  fierce  soldiery ; 
and  when  a  town  was  taken,  plmider  sad  ,ma3Baci:e  went  hand  in  hand. 
To  the  Scots  these  invasions  were  easier  than  to  the  English,  &om  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  forces  of  Edwiu-d  come  on  in  shining  armour ; 
the  knights  mounted  on  their  heavy  war-horses,  and  the  arcIierB  and  spear- 
men marching  slowly  under  their  cumbrous.panoply.  Froiesart  bos  graphi- 
cally described  the  mode  in  which  thd  countrymen  of  Bruce  carried  on 
their  warfare.  "  These  Scottish  men  ai^  tight  hardy,  and  sore  travelling  in 
harness  and  in  wars;  for  when  thpy  will  enter  into  England,  within  a  day 
and  a  night,  they  will  drivo  their  wholo  host  twenty-four  miles,  for  they  are 
all  a-horseback,  without  it  be  the  traundells  and  laggers  of  the  host,  who 
follow  after  a-foot.  The  knights  and  quires  ore  well  horsed,  and  the  common 
people  and  others,  on  little  hacks  and  geldings  ;  and  they  carry  with  them  no 
carts,  nor  cbnriots,  for  the  diversities  of  the  mountains  they  must  pass 
through  in  the  country  of  K^orthumberland.  They  take  with  them  no  pur- 
veyance of  bread  nor  wine;  for  their  usage  and  soberness  is  such  in  time  ot 
war,  that  they  will  pass  in  the  journey  a  great  long  time,  with  flesh  half- 
sodden,  without  bread,  and  drink  of  the  river  water,  without  wine :  and  they 
neither  care  for  pots  nor  pans,  for  they  seethe  beasts  in  their  own  skins. 
They  are  ever  sure  to  find  plenty  of  beasts  in  the  country  that  they  will  pass 
through.  Therefore  they  cany  with  them  none  other  purveyance,  but  on 
their  horses  between  the  sadiUe  and  the  panel,  they  truss  a  broad  plate  of 
metal,  and  behind  the  saddle  they  will  have  a  little  sack  full  of  oatmeal,  to 
the  intent  that  when  they  have  eaten  of  the  sodden  flesh,  then  they  lay  this 
plate  on  the  Are,  and  temper  a  little  of  the  oatmeal ;  and  when  the  plate  is 
hot,  they  cast  off  the  thin  paste  thereon,  and  so  make  a  little  cake  in  manner 
of  a  cracknel  or  biscuit,  and  that  they  eat  to  comfort  withal  their  stomachs. 
'Wherefore  it  is  no  great  marvel,  though  they  make  greater  journeys  than 
other  people  do."  * 

*  Fiolmrt'i  Chronielai,  Laid  Bernen'  tisaalAtion,  ohqi.  itu. 
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The  details  of  the  siegea  of  the  Scotch  c&BtleB  which  the  English  had 
gurieoned  havemucli  of  the  int^reet  of  rom&nce.  "Subtletjriuid  atrsitageii]," 
to  use  the  ezpressioD  of  Barbour  the  chronicler,  often  preceded  the  onalAught 
and  the  capture.  Bo  £oxburgh  Castle  was  taken,  and  ao  Edinburgh. 
Linlithgow  was  won  through  the  "subtlety  and  stratagem"  of  &  peaBant 
named  Bensock,  "  a  stout  carle  and  &  stour,"  who  had  beea  accustomed  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  forage.    He  concealed  soldiers  under  the  hay  wHh 


which  his  waggon  appeared  to  be  loaded ;  passed  the  drawbridge,  and,  tbe 
gates  being  opened,  placed  his  waggon  so  that  they  could  not  be  cloaed.  Tbe 
concealed  men  attacked  tbe  garrison,  and  another  bond  wbo  had  been  in 
ambush  rushed  in  and  completed  the  work.  But  these  successes  were  only 
preliminary  to  the  great  blow  which  was  struck  for  the  independence  of 
Scotland. 

Tbe  king  and  the  nobles  of  England  were  at  last  roused  from  their 
intestine  quarrels  to  look  at  tbe  danger  which  was  gathering  around  them. 
It  was  no  longer  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  tbe  country  which  had  almost 
uniTereally  acknowledged  Bruce  as  king;  it  was  not  a  contest  for  mere 
feudal  Buperiori^.  England  was  in  danger.  Her  towns  were  burned ;  her 
fertile  lands  were  devastated ;  ber  people  were  reduced  to  the  moat  abject 
misery,  wbererer  the  Scot  came  with  his  little  hackney,  and  his  bag  of 
ontmeal.     At  a  piu'ljament  held  on  the  15th  of  October,  1313,  king  Edwnrd 
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and  his  b&nmB  were  in  some  degree  reconciled ;  and  it  waa  "  with  one  accord 
sseented  &nd  agreed,  that  no  one,  of  vh&t  atate  or  condition  Boever  he  be,  in 
time  to  come,  he  appealed  or  challenged  hj  reason  of  the  taking,  detaining, 
or  death  of  Piers  de  Gaveeton."  J*  At  the  same  time  an  amneaty  was  granted 
to  the  adherenta  of  Gaveaton ;  and  the  property  which  was  found  in  his 
pOEisesaion  was  giren  up  to  the  king.  Kothing  can  more  diatinctly  exhibit 
the  infatuation  ^  Edward  than  the  inventor;  of  this  vast  collection  of  plate 
and  jewels,  of  which  the  treasury  of  the  crown  had  been  chiefly  despoiled. 
Some  of  thew  golden  and  enamelled  chains,  bucldea,  crosses,  cups,  chaplets, 
coffers,  girdles — set  with  diamonda,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds — bore  the 
arms  oi  England.  Others  are  recited  as  ^ils  to  the  king  from  his  sister  and 
his  friends.  There  is  a  ring  which  Saint  Dunstan  forged  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  not  even  the  more  sacred  relic  of  an  enamelled  cup  of  gold, 
bequeathed  to  Edward  by  bia  mother  Eleanor,  was  exempted  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  favourite.  There  are  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  items  of  such 
costly  property,  to  some  of  which  a  value  is  affixed.  One  great  ruby, "  which 
was  iowii^a  Sir  Peter  de  Gaveaton  when  he  was  taken,"  ia  estimated  at 
the  worth  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  extraordinary  document  is  an  acquit- 
tance to  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Henry  Percy,  and  Bobert 
Clifford,  for  the  valuables  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  when  Gaveston's 
head  fell  under  their  aie.f 

Edward  Bruce,  the  brother  of  king  Bobert,  had  been  besieging  Stirling ; 
and  the  English  governor,  Philip  de  Mowbray,  agreed  to  surrender  the  castle 
if  not  relieved  by  the  24th  of  June,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  King 
Edward  summoned  the  military  tenants  of  the  English  crown  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick  on  the  11th  of  June ;  and  levies  of  foot  soldiers  were  mode  in  the 
northern  counties  and  in  Wales.  Those  from  Wales  and  the  Welsh  mnrches 
were  required  by  the  king  because  he  wanted  men  able  to  drive  an  enemy 
from  forest  and  mountain,  and  from  marshy  places,  of  difficult  acce^  to 
horsemen.  On  the  16th  of  June,  only  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
surrender  of  Stirling,  Edward  marched  from  Berwick,  at  the  Lead  of  a  great 
army.  The  numbers  of  that  army  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  old 
chroniclers,  Fordun  estimating  it  at  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
horae,  and  as  many  foot.  Later  historians  are  more  reasonable,  and  are 
contented  vith  a  hundred  thousand,  of  which  forty  thousand  were  cavalry. 
Thbvastfnrce  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  on  the  eve  of  St.  John. 
The  country  through  which  they  marched  would  afford  insufficient  support 
:tnd  accommodation  for  such  a  multitude ;  and  they  were  accompanied  with  a 
vast  train  of  provision-waggons,  and  of  carriages  and  horses  laden  with  tenta 
)ind  pavilions.  Bruce  was  encamped  in  an  extensive  forest  lying  between 
Falkirk  and  Stirling,  known  as  the  Torwood ;  and  here,  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
it  was  learnt  that  the  English  force  had  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  2lBt. 
The  Scottish  army,  therefore,  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling. 
Bruce  knew  that  the  first  ol)ject  being  the  relief  of  that  castle,  according  to 
the  treaty,  he  might  therrfore  take  up  a  position  without  uncertainty  as  to 
the  movements  of  his  enemy.  Mr.  Tytler  has  described  the  position  of 
Bruce  from  a  personal  survey  of  the  field  of  battle,  In  1830.];    The  extreme 

*  StatataoftbeBailm,  vol.  I  p.  109.  f  See  PtBdera,  vol  ii.  put  i.  p.  Stl3. 

J  "lavai  of  ScoUnh  Worthiw,"  vol  ii.  p.  25, 
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left  of  his  army  rested  upon  elevated  ground  above  St.  Niniani,  and  extended 

tbrough  aa  undulating  tract  of  countrj  called  the  New  Park,  the  right 
resting  oa  a  stream  called  tbe  Bannock.  The  centre  was  partially  defended 
by  a  morass,  part  of  which  Htill  remains.  On  the  left,  on  a  line  which  tbe 
English  would  have  to  cross,  Bruce  caused  pits  to  be  dug,  in  which  were 
inserted  pointed  stakes,  covered  slightly  over  with  turf  and  rushes.  He  had 
need  of  every  precaution  for  strengthening  his  position,  for  his  force  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  English.  It  chiefly  consisted  of  infantry.  TTjh 
determination  was  to  fight  on  foot,  and  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  cavalry 
with  his  battle-axes  and  spears.  A  few  horsemen  were  with  him.  On  the 
night  of  St.  John  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English  cavalry  approached  Stir- 
ling, with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  tbe  rear.    Bruce'a  army  had 


fiisted  from  a  religious  principle.  "Thar  dynit  none  of  them  that  day,"  says 
the  rhyming  chronicler.  A.  partial  engagement  took  place,  in  which  king 
Bobert  exposed  himself  as  became  tbe  daring  knight  rather  than  the  cautious 
general.  His  leaders,  however  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  him  cleave  the  skull 
of  Henry  de  Bohun  in  single  combat,  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  temerity. 
He  only  held  up  the  broken  shaft  of  his  battle-axe,  and  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  loss  of  his  good  weapon.  At  day-break  of  the  24th  of  June,  the  great 
host  of  the  English  was  in  view,  with  bright  shields  and  burnished  helmets, 
embroidered  banners  and  gaudy  surcoats,  glittering  in  tbe  morning  sun.  Tbe 
Scotch  host  beard  mass,  and  the  abbot  of  Inchaffray  preceded  them  with  a 
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CFUcifiz  as  they  formed  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  they  knelt  again  in  ■ptxjer, 
aome  of  the  £aglish  eaid,  "  they  beg  for  mercy."  "  Deceive  not  youraelTeB," 
said  one  who  knew  the  people,  "  it  ii  Gmd  only  they  Bu|)plicate,  and  not  you." 
On  came  the  English  archen  and  infantry,  and  the  conflict  was  long  and 
deaperate.  Bruce  had  a  reserra  which  attacked  his  enemy  in  flank.  The 
lEhiglish  knighta  came  on,  with  the  earl  of  GFloneeBtor,  the  nephew  of  the  king, 
at  their  head.  He  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  horses  stumbled  in  the 
pitB  which  Bruce  had  dug.  There  was  conHuion  in  the  ranks  ;  and  the  few 
Scottish  horse  which  were  in  the  field  were  led  by  Sir  James  Graham  to  a 
victorious  etrug^e.  AH  the  camp-followers  of  Bruce's  army  had  been  stationed 
apart,  behind  a  small  hill,  still  known  by  the  name  of  GillieBhiU  (the  servants' 
hill).  There  were  soldiers,  no  doubt,  mixed  with  them,  for  they  suddenly 
abandoned  the  baggage,  and  came  down  the  hill  in  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  armed  with  pikee  and  oxen-goads,  with  rade  pieces  of  cloth  fixed  on  tent- 
poles  in  the  place  of  heraldic  banners.  The  £nglish  squadrons,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  this  new  and  strange  army,  began  to  waver.  Bruce  charged  the  mum 
body.  Then  ensued  a  general  rout.  King  Edward  revised  to  fiy,  till  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  seized  his  bridle-rein,  and  hurried  him  from  the  field.  The  king 
rode  to  Stirling,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  himself  into  the  castle ;  but 
the  governor,  as  the  battle  was  lost,  knew  that  be  was  bound  in  all  honour  to 
deliver  up  the  castle  according  to  his  obligation,  and  Edward  sought  other 
refuge.  The  band  of  horsemen  fied  on,  and  never  stopped  till  they  reached 
Dunbar.  The  spoil  which  remained  to  the  victors  was  enormous.  Fordun 
describes  the  herds  of  cattle,  the  droves  of  sheep  and  hogs,  the  loads  of  com 
with  portable  mills,  the  catAis  of  vrine,  the  military  engines — trebuchets  and 
mangonels.  The  slaughter  of  the  ^glish  exceeded  ten  thousand.  The  Scots 
lost  about  four  thousand.*  Numbers  of  English  and  Welsh  fiigitivea  were 
scattered  over  the  country-— the  knights  detained  for  ransom ;  the  humble 
footmen  put  to  death  by  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Stirling  was  surrendered 
the  day  ^er  the  battle.  In  exchange  for  some  of  his  English  prisoners, 
Bruce  obtained  the  release  of  bis  wife,  sister,  and  daughter, — of  the  bishop  of 
Glasgow  and  the  earl  of  Marr.  Thus  complete  was  the  great  victory  that 
made  Scotland  a  nation ;  which  enabled  her,  gradually  approaching  to  an 
amalgamation  with  England  in  laws  and  institutions,  in  customs  and  literature, 
long  to  preserve  a  distinctive  character ;  and  which,  when  she  names  the 
"Bruce  cuT  Bannockbum,"  wakes  up  many  other  sacred  memories  of  struggles 
for  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  without  which  memories,  long  cherished  and 
never  wholly  relinquished,  no  people,  however  prosperous,  ever  escaped  the 
yoke  of  foreign  or  domestic  tyranny. 

Fabyan  records  that,  eStse  many  days,  there  was  a  song  sung  by  the  min- 
atrela  of  Scotland  which  said : — 

"  Maidens  of  Euglaad,  sore  may  ye  mourn,  ^ 

For  jiont  lemauB  ye  have  lost  at  Bumockboum." 

The  maidens,  and  all  the  people  of  England,  had  many  other  losses  to  deplore 
through  these  Scotch  wars.  In  1311,  there  was  a  deficient  harvest.  The 
price  of  com  becfune  enormous,  and  the  parliament,  with  the  economical 

*  It  in  tbe  fiuhion  of  Scotch  hutoiiuis  greatly  to  exaggsrato  thtH  nomben,  ■*  If  tbs 
inportaDce  of  th«  Tiutory  depended  upon  Uie  amoiuit  of  bloodebsd.  ^.  , 
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ignorance  which  was  not  in  an^  degree  confined  to  those  timea,  fixed  a 
niftzimum  on  the  price  of  provisiona.  The  next  seaaon  waa  more  diaastroua. 
There  was  a  murrain  amongst  the  cattle,  and  a  general  pestilence  amongat  the 
starring  people.  The  brewing  of  beer  from  grain  was  suspended.  The  nobles 
expelled  from  their  caatlee  the  hungry  retainers  for  whom  they  could  find  no 
food ;  and  the  country,  necesaaiily,  sirarmed  with  plunderers.  The  "  ordi' 
nancea ' '  which  had  been  agreed  to  before  the  fall  of  OavestoD,  were  reaiated 
bj  the  king,  whilst  their  enforcement  was  denianded  by  the  barons.  In  this 
horrible  condition  of  famine,  pestilence,  snd  anarchy  was  the  unhappy  kiogdom, 
when  the  Scota  came,  again  and  again,  to  plunder  and  destroy.  There  waa  no 
public  spirit  in  the  people  or  their  leaders  to  resist.  A  war  was  going  on  in 
Ireland  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  EdwardBruce  had  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus,  in  1315,  to  drive  the  English  settlers  from  the  island,  in  concert  with  the 
native  chiefs.  After  various  conflicts  he  waa  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  in 
1313 ;  and  he  reigned  some  time  in  Ulster.  The  Welsh  were  again  in  insur- 
rection, and  formed  an  alliance  with  Edward  Bruce,  Kobert,  the  king  of 
Scotland,  had  gone  over  to  Ireland  to  aid  his  brother.  During  his  absence 
the  war  in  Scotland  had  been  renewed  by  the  English,  But  Bobert  Bruce 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  triumphs,  in  1318  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  capturing 
Berwick.  The  Scots,  marching  into  Yorkshire,  burned  many  towns,  and  had 
nearly  taken  Edward  prisons  on  one  occasion,  imd  his  queen  ou  another. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  retake  Berwick ;  hut  it  waa  unsuccessful.  At  length, 
in  1320,  a  truce  for  two  yeara  was  concluded  "  between  Edward,  king  of 
England,  and  Sir  Itobert  de  Brus,  for  himself  and  his  adherents."  The 
Irish  invasion  had  been  previously  terminated'  in  1318,  by  the  death  of 
Edward  Bruce  ;  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Duudalk,  and  fell  on  the 
field  with  tw>  thousand  of  his  countrymen.  But  no  success  and  no  truce 
could  put  an  end  to  the  intestine  troubles  of  England.  Another  £ivouritc  had 
arisen  i  and  another  war  with  the  barons  was  impending. 

Many  of  the  important  facts  in  the  history  of  our  countr}'  are  written 
in  its  statutes.  In  three  acts  of  parliament  of  the  15th  of  Edward  II.,  we 
find  the  distinct  traces  of  a  revolution,  and  of  a  counter-revolution.  In  the 
first  of  these  statutes,  that  decreeing  "The  exile  of  Hugh  lo  Despenser, 
father  and  son,"  we  learn  that  nt  a  parliament  held  ot  York  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Edward,  Sir  Hugh,  the  son,  was  named  and  assented  to  be  in  the 
office  of  chamberlain  of  the  king.  This  young  man  was  of  high  family.  His 
grandfather  was  killed  on  the  side  of  the  barons  at  Evesham.  His  fiither  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.,  both  in  France  and  Scotland.  Edward  II. 
was  laviah  in  his  bounties  to  his  chamberlain.  Se  united  him  in  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  that  earl  of  Gloucester  who  was  killed  at  Bannockburu, 
by  which  marriage  he  became  possessed  of  the  greater  portion  of  Glamorgan- 
shire. His  material  wealth,  according  to  a  parliamentary  document,  was 
enormous.  He  had  flocks  of  ten  thousand  sheep ;  herds  of  a  thousand  oxen 
and  cows  ;  hundreds  of  pigs ;  arms  and  armour  for  two  hundred  men.  The 
jwssessions  of  the  father  were  more  than  double  those  of  his  son.  The  young 
Despenser  soon  became  embroiled  with  his  neighbours,  the  lords  of  the 
marches ;  who,  assembling  in  arms,  attacked  his  castles,  and  destroyed  or 
carried  off  his  property.  The  earl  of  Hereford,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  one 
of  the  peers  appointed  to  enforce  the  "  ordinances,"  encouraged  this  violence ; 
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and  the  earl  of  Xiancaster,  the  coufiin  of  the  king,  joined  with  him  aai  the 
lords  of  the  marches  and  other  barons  and  knights,  in  an  indentnre  binding 
them  in  a  common  cause  Bgainst  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Despensen. 
Tbsj  marched  to  London,  and  on  their  way  plundered  the  manors  of  the 
elder  Spenser,  as  they  had  those  of  his  son.  From  St.  Alban's  the;  sent  a 
mess^e  to  the  king,  demanding  the  banishment  of  these  objects  of  their 
hatred ;  which  demand  Edward  refused  with  indignation.  The  confederates 
advanced  to  London,  where  the  parliament  was  sitting ;  and  then  was  passed 
the  statute  of  exile  of  Hugh  le  Sespenser,  father  and  son,  "  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  holy  Church,  exiA  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  for  the  profit  of  him  and 
his  realm,  and  for  maintaining  peace  and  quiet  among  his  people."  The 
offences  with  which  the  Cespensers  were  charged  are  then  minutely  set 
forth.  They  had  accroached  to  themselres  royal  power  OTer  thp  king  and 
his  ministers ;  they  desired  to  lead  the  king  to  act  with  riolence  against  hie 
will;  they  kept  the  king  from  showing  himself  to  his  people,  or  giving 
audience  to  hia  great  men,  except  at  their  will  and  humour  ;  they  removed 
good  and  sufficient  ministers,  and  appointed  false  and  evil  ministers,  and 
unlearned  justices ;  they  excited  to  civil  war ;  they  caused  the  king  to  impose 
unreasonable  fines ;  they  permitted  no  bishop  or  abbot,  newly  created,  to 
approach  the  king,  till  they  had  paid  fines  to  Sir  Hugh,  the  son.  Upon  these 
various  grounds,  the  peers  of  the  realm  award  that  Hugh,  the  &ther,  and 
Hugh,  the  son,  shall  be  disherited  for  ever,  and  utterly  exiled  out  of  the 
realm,  as  enemies  of  the  king  and  his  people. 

In  this  parliament,  which  was  held  at  Westminster  in  three  weeks  after 
Midsummer,  in  1321,  indemnity  was  granted  against  all  men,  of  whatsoever 
state  or  condition,  who  had  done  what  might  be  noted  for  trespasses  and 
against  the  king's  peace  "  in  pureuing  and  destroying  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the 
son,  and  Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  father,"  In  a  parliament  held  at  York,  in 
three  weeks  alter  Easter,  in  1322,  this  statute  of  indemnity  was  repealed,  it 
being  shown  that  "  it  was  sinfully  and  wrongfully  made  and  granted,"  and 
that  the  assent  "  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  knights  of  shires,  and  com- 
monalty," assembled  in  1321,  "  was  given  for  dread  of  the  great  force  which 
the  earl  of  Hereford  anifthe  other  great  confederates  suddenly  brought  to 
the  parliament  of  Westminster,  with  horse  and  arms,  in  affray  and  abasement 
of  all  the  people."  In  the  same  parliament  of  Tork,  the  exile  of  the 
Despensers  was  anm^ed.  This  was  a  raighty  change  to  be  wrought  in  eight 
months.  During  that  short  period  there  had  been  a  counter-revolution.  In 
the  October  of  1321,  king  Edward  took  up  arms,  ostensibly  to  revenge  an 
aflront  off'ered  to  his  queen ;  and  after  capturing  Leeds  castle,  in  Kent, — 
to  which  his  queen  had  been  denied  admission — led  his  forces  northward.  It 
was  alleged  that  before  the  truce  of  1319,  the  earl  of  Lancaster  had  been  in 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  Scots ;  and  that  through  his  complicity 
with  Eobert  Bruce,  Berwick  had  not  been  recovered  hy  the  English.  The 
truce  of  two  years  was  now  about  to  expire.  The  Despensers  had  returned 
to  England;  and  Lancaster  now  kept  no  terms  in  his  opposition  to  the 
government  of  Edward.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  he  and 
the  earl  of  Hereford  were  in  alliance  with  Bruce.  The  Scots  army  was  to 
enter  England,  to  aid  the  earls  and  their  confederates  in  their  quarrel,  but  on 
no  account  to  lay  claim  to  any  conquest ;  and  the  earls  were  to  use  their 
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endeavoore  that  Bruce  ibould  enjof  his  kingdom  in  peace.  Aa  EdnitL 
advanced,  Lancaeter  retired  into  YorkBhire.  At  fiorooghbridge  lie  was 
encountered  by  a  Htroag  force,  nnder  the  goTcrnore  of  York  and  CarliBle,  and 
here  Hereford  was  killed.  Lancaster  expected  the  turival  of  hia  allies  &ora 
Scotland,  but  no  army  came.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  conducted  to 
his  ontt  castle  of  Fontefract,  at  whose  gates  he  had  stood  when  Edward 
passed  bj  in  returning  {rom  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  jeered  his  king  with 
bitter  scorn.  To  that  castle  Edward  now  came  a  triumphant  lord ;  and  in 
his  own  hall  was  Lancaster,  who  at  Warwick  bad  adjudged  Oavestrai  to  die, 
arraigned  as  a  traitor.  On  a  gray  pony,  without  a  bridle,  he  was  led  to 
execution  ;  and  kneeling  down  on  an  emineuce  outside  the  town  bis  bead  waa 
struck  of.  Eighteen  others  of  the  confederates  were  executed  in  London  and 
other  places.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  parliament  of  York,  in  1322,  passed  the 
statute  which  we  have  mentioned.  But  the;  did  more  than  this.  They 
revoked  alt  the  "  ordinances  "  which  had  been  made  ten  years  before,  it  being 
found  "  that  by  the  matters  so  ordained  the  royal  power  of  our  lord  the  king 
was  restrained  on  divers  things,  contrary  to  what  it  ought  to  be."    But  not 
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only  these  "  ordinances  "  were  repealed,  but  all  provisions  "  made  by  subjects 
ngiunst  the  roy^  power  of  the  ancestors  of  our  lord  the  king  "  were  to  cease 
and  lose  their  effect  for  ever.  Edward  II.  was  now  in  the  plenary  possession 
of  sovereign  power.  He  had  an  obsequious  parliament.  The  great  barons 
who  interfered  with  hia  will  were  removed.  Hugh  Despenser,  the  son,  might 
reign  supreme  in  the  palace,  ns  he  had  reigned  before.  Edward  would  him- 
self wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Bannockbum,  and  win  back  Scotland  to  his 
crown.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  stating  that  having  put  dovm  the 
earlof  Lancaster,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  to  invade  Scotland,  desiring 
no  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  Scots,  anticipating  the  coming  war,  entered  England,  and  penetrated 
to  Lancashire.    They  then  returned  without  molestation,  laden  viith  ii 
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bootjr,  and  driving  their  wagons  bearing  the  spoil  of  gold  and  plate,  of 
fumitnn  and  church  ormimentB,  aa  securel;^  as  i£  thej  were  on  a  peaceM 
journey,  Tbe  king  of  England  Ynw  collecting  a  great  army — a  macbioe  too 
cumbrona  tor  efiectire  use.  He  mtirched  into  Scotland,  with  an  itl-aupplj  of 
bread  for  hie  men  and  of  provender  for  hia  horsea ;  ibr  England  was  atill 
■uffering  the  miseries  of  scarcity.  Aa  the  great  host  of  Edward  inarched  on 
to  the  Forth,  he  found  a  desert.  The  atores  of  eom,  the  herds  of  the 
Lothians,  had  all  been  removed  northward.  The  houses  were  deserted.  The 
English  fleet,  which  had  been  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  invading  army, 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Pamine  and  sickaess  were  dofig  the  work 
which  Bruce  waited  to  complete.  King  Edward  haatily  marched  back  to  the 
border ;  and  king  Bohert  came  forth  from  his  encampment  at  Culrosa,  in 
Pifeahire.  Douglaa  began  to  haroas  the  English  in  their  rear  ;  and  Edward, 
appointing  guardians  of  the  marches,  retreated  to  a  strong  position  near  • 
Byland  abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  The  greater  part  of  his  army  was  disbanded. 
Edward  felt  himself  secure.  But  5  body  of  Scottish  knights  suddenly  appeared 
before  the  abbey,  and  obtaining  a  victory,  the  king  of  England  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  York.  The  war  of  twenty-three  years  with  Scotland  was  at  an 
end.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1828,  a  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  waa 
concluded  for  thirteen  years. 

It  was  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
that  the  great  military  order  of  the  Templars  was  dissolved,  after  having 
attained  the  highest  anthority  and  influence  in  Europe  during  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  One  of  the  charges  agionst  the  Sespensers  was,  that  they 
prevented  justice  being  done,  touching  the  lands  of  the  Templars.  When 
Philip  le  Bel,  king  of  Prance,  in  1307,  suddenly  took  possession  of  the  palace 
of  the  Temple  in  Paris,  and  threw  the  Grand  Master  and  all  his  knights  into 
prison,  the  main  object  of  this  despotic  act  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
enormous  properties  of  the  order  throughout  Prance.  The  total  ruin  of  the 
body,  so  illustrious  for  their  deeds  of  arms,  so  obnosious  for  their  pride  and 
luxury,  was  soon  aoeomplished  throughout  Europe,  under  the  sanction  of  .the 
spiritual  head  of  the  Church.  InPrance,  during  three  years  of  the  moat  atrocious 
peraccution,  the  Grand  Master,  Jacques  de  Molai,  perished  at  the  burning 
stake,  with  fifty-four  of  his  knights.  Torture  had  extracted  from  some  of 
these  men  frightful  confeasiona,  which  they  afterwards  retracted.  In  England, 
although  the  order  was  suppressed,  no  cruelties  were  exercised  upon  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  which  bad  numbered  some  of  the  moat  illus- 
trious of  the  nobles  amongst  its  knights.  In  1308,  under  sealed  directions 
sent  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  England  and  Ireland,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
knights  were  arrested,  and  all  their  property  was  attached.  Before  a  tribunal 
of  prelates  and  envoys  of  the  pope,  fbrty-eeven  of  these  knights  boldly 
maintained  their  innocence.  The  use  of  torture  was  urged  upon  the  king, 
in  a  letter  &om  the  holy  pontiff;  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  having 
ascertained  that  torture  waa  unknown  in  England,  and  that  there  was  no 
machine  for  torture  in  the  kingdom,  inquired  if  he  should  send  abroad  for 
such  an  instnunent,  N'ona,  as  it  appears,  were  put  upon  the  rack,  or  burned. 
They  were  imprisoned ;  and  had  a  daily  pittance  allowed  for  their  support. 
Meanwhile,  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St,  John,  who  had  mainttuned  their 
influence  in  the  East,  and  continued  to  make  a  show  of  defending  Christendom 
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against  tite  Mahomedans,  kept  their  large  poBseBBiona  without  nolestation, 
and  in  their  great  priory  of  Saint  John,  in  Clerkenwell,  muntained  as  much 
state  as  the  Templars  on  the  baink  of  the  Thames.  At  last  come  the  grand 
question  of  the  reveaues  of  the  Templars.  Aiter  sixteen  years,  during  which 
the  king,  and  his  favourites,  and  his  nobles,  partook  of  the  spoil,  a  statute  was 
passed,  in  1324,  which  recited  that  the  order  of  the  Templars  having  been 
dissolved,  the  lands  and  tenements  in  demesne  were  seized  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  and  of  diven  other  lords  of  the  fees  of  them ;  but  that  now,  as  the 
Order  of  the  Brethren  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  is  provided,  instituted, 
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and  canonised,  for  the  defence  of  Christians,  the  lands  and  all  apparteQance.<> 
should  go  to  that  order,  to  be  employed,  as  the  Templars  were  bound  fo 
employ  them,  in  relieving  the  poor,  in  hospitalities,  in  celebrating  diviof 
service,  and  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  England  escaped  the  guilt  of 
France,  in  abolishing  this  powerful  body  without  bloodshed.  The  knights  of 
Saint  John  held  their  wealth  in  England  till,  two  centuries  later,  their  order 
was  suppressed  by  one  before  whom  lord-priors  melted  away  in  the  common 
ruin  of  monastic  institutions.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  students  of 
law  took  possession  of  the  great  house  of  the  Templars  in  Loudon ;  and  their 
preceptories,  in  the  rural  districts,  fell  into  decay,  or  became  the  homesteads 
and  bama  of  the  descendants  of  the  Snion  villans  whom  the  proud  NorniBii 
knights  had  despised  and  trampled  upon. 
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NE  of  the  principal  enpporters  of  tbe  eart  of  I 
I  who  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract  in  1322,  waa  Bogw 
Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore.  He  waa  spared  the  extreme 
penalties  of  treaaon,  but  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  In  1323  he  escaped,  and  proceeded  to  France. 
I  Isabella,  the  queen  of  Edward  II.,  was  sister  to  Charles  IT. 
of  France ;  and  to  reconcile  some  differences  between 
Edward  and  Charles  in  the  afiairs  of  Gtascony,  Isabella  was 
deputed  to  the  court  of  her  brother,  with  power  to  conclude 
a  treaty.  This  she  accomplished,  upon  terms  not  yery 
advantageous  to  her  husband,  in  May  1325.  In  September 
of  the  same  year,  the  king  of  England  was  induced  to 
transfer  his  foreign  possesBions  of  Oascony  and  Ponthieu, 
to  hia  son  Edward,  then  thirteen  years  of  age ;  who  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  did  homage  for  them  to  the  fisudal 
lord,   Cbarlea  IT.     At  Paris,  Soger   Mortimer   joined   the   queen,  and 
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became  the  chief  officer  of  her  hoiuehold.  The  retum  of  IsabelU  and 
lier  son.  to  England,  as  soon  as  the  homage  was  performed,  vma  expected  hy 
Edward.  But  they  came  not.  After  the  lapae  of  more  than  five  centuries, 
the  private  remonatninces  of  the  huahand  and  the  father  are  still  preserved, 
in  several  letters  ill  the  French  language,  which  are  exceedingly  cnriouji.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  written  to  Isabella  to  exhort  her  to  return,  to 
which  she  had  replied  that  Sir  Hugh  le  De»peuser  was  her  eoemy,  and  that 
she  could  not  come  because  her  life  would  be  in  danger.  Oa  the  1st  of 
Deoember,  1325,  the  king  tbiu  writes  to  the  queen : — "  Dame :  Oftentimes 
we  have  commanded  you,  as  well  before  the  homage  as  since,  to  retum  to  ua 
with  all  haste,  without  any  excuses.  •  *  *  Now,  you  have  aent  us  word, 
by  the  honourable  father,  the  bishop  of  "Winchester,  that  you  will  not  come, 
on  account  of  the  danger  and  doubt  of  Hugh  le  Despenser ;  at  which  we 
greatly  marvel :  the  more  so,  tliat  you  bore  yourself  bo  amicably  towards  him, 
and  he  towards  you,  in  our  presence,  and  even  at  your  departure  you  gave 
him  especial  promises,  signs,  and  proofs  of  certain  friendship  ;  and  afterwards 
sent  him  very  especial  letters,  which  he  has  shewn  to  us."  The  husband  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  no  evil  or  disgrace  has  ever  befallen  her,  except  when 
"  we  have  spoken  to  you,  as  we  ought,  words  of  chastisement  in  secret, 
without  any  other  severity."  To  his  son,  he  writes,  under  date  of  the  2nd  of 
December  :  "  Moat  dear  son,  remember  in  your  youth  and  t«nder  age,  what 
we  charged  and  commanded  you,  when  jou  left  ua  at  Dover,  and  what  you 
said  to  us  in  answer,  with  which  we  were  greatly  pleased ;  and  do  not  trespass 
or  contravene  what  we  then  charged  you  in.  any  point,  on  no  account.  And 
since  your  homage  has  been  received,  go  to  our  most  dear  brother,  the  king 
of  France,  your  imcle,  and  take  your  leave  of  liim  ;  and  then  come  away  to 
ua  in  the  company  of  our  moat  dear  companion,  the  queen,  your  mother,  if 
aha  come  so  soon.  And  if  she  does  not  come,  come  you,  in  all  haste  withoat 
longer  stay ;  for  we  have  a  very  great  desire  to  see  you  and  speak  with  you. 
And  hereof  fail  not  by  any  means,  neither  for  mother,  nor  for  any  other 
person,  as  you  regard  our  blessing."  *  But  still  the  wife  came  not,  nor  the 
eon.  On  the  1st  March,  1326,  the  king  again  writes  to  the  young  Edward, 
commanding  him  to  contract  no  marriage  without  his  father's  consent; 
defending  Hugh  le  Drapenser  as  his  dear  and  loyal  servant ;  bitterly  adverting 
to  the  alliance  of  queen  Isabella  with  Boger  Mortimer,  a  false  traitor,  and 
the  king's  mortal  enemy ;  and  ordering  his  son  immediately  to  retum.  In  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  France,  of  the  same  dote,  Edward  says,  that  he  truly 
perceives,  as  all  men  may  perceive,  that  the  queen  does  not  love  him  as  she 
ought  to  love  her  lord.f  These  domestic  differences  were  soon  brought  to  a 
public  iasue.  The  king  of  France  invaded  Oascony,  and  Edvnird  declared 
war  against  him.  William,  count  of  Haiuault,  received  Isabella  at  his  court, 
for  the  pope  had  exhorted  Charles  to  dismiss  her  from  Paris.  The  young 
Edward  was  contracted  in  marriage  with  Philippo,  the  daughter  of  the  count. 
A  force  of  two  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  John  of  Hainault,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Isabella;  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  wife 
and  the  son  of  Edward  did  retum  to  England,  lauding  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  not 
us  suppliants  but  as  complainants,  in  arms  for  the  redress  of  injuries.    Isabella 
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came  Burrotmded  by  nobles  wbo  had  been  banished  or  fled  when  the  inaurrec- 
tion  of  Lancaster  failed.  Powerful  lords,  including  the  brothers  of  the  king, 
the  earls  of  Kent  and  Suffolk ;  his  cousin  the  earl  of  Bichmond  ;  and  sevoral 
biahops,  joined  Isftbella,  A  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  the  queen, 
the  prince,  and  the  earl  of  Kent  had  come  to  free  the  nation  from  the  tfranny 
of  Hugh  le  Despenser.  Edward,  having  appealed  in  Tain  to  the  citizens  of 
London  for  aid,  fled  with  the  two  Despensers  and  the  chancellor  Baldock. 
The  jiopulace  rose,  and  murdered  the  bishop  of  Eieter,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  king  as  envoy  to  France,  to  induce  the  queen  and  her  son  to  return.  The 
elder  Despenser  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Bristol.  The  burghers  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  forces  of  Isabella ;  and  after  a  brief 
form  of  trial,  the  old  man  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  on  the  26th  of  October. 
Edward  the  king  had  put  t.o  sea,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
in  tlielsle  of  Lundy,  which  had  been  fortified.  He  was  unable  to  teach  the 
island,  and  landed  at  Swansea,  concealing  himself  ia  that  neighbourbood. 
Meanwhile  the  prelates  and  barons  who  hod  taken  part  with  the  queen, 
assumed  the  powers  of  a  parliament ;  and,  having  resolved  that  by  the  king's 
-absence  the  realm  had  been  left  without  a  ruler,  they  appointed  prince  Edtvard 
guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  at  length  surrendered  to  his  cousin,  the 
«arl  of  Eichmond;  and  was  conducted,  to  the  castle  of  Kenilworth.  The 
younger  Despenser,  and  the  chancellor,  were  taken  prisonera  in  Wales.  They 
were  carried  to  Hereford,  where  Despenser  perished  as  "  a  wicked  and  attainted 
traitor,"  and  his  mutilated  body  was  hanged  on  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high.  The 
«arl  of  Arundel  and  others  were  beheaded.     Baldock  died  in  prison. 

Thus  was  a  revolution  accomplished  which,  of  all  the  public  iniquiHes  of 
the  middle  ages,  appears  to  combine  the  most  odious  and  unnatural  circum- 
stances. A  wife  in  arms  against  her  husband ;  a  boy  employed  as  a  tool  to 
ruin  his  father;  a  people  thirsting  for  revenge  upon  a  king  against  whom 
indolence  and  incapacity  were  the  prjncipal  charges.  At  the  parliament 
which  waa  summoned  nt  Westminster,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1327,  after  a 
Buspense  of  only  one  day,  the  young  Edward  was,  by  acclamation,  declared 
king.  On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  by  a  bill  of  six  articles,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  reign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  ceased.  The  queen  affected  to 
believe  that  the  parliament  hod  exceeded  its  just  power ;  and  a  deputation 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Edward,  at  Kenilworth,  to  bring  back  his  resignation  of 
the  crown.  Thedeputatianretumed  with  the  eztortediustrument;  having  gono 
through  the  ceremony  of  renouncing  the  fealty  of  the  earls,  barons,  and 
others,  by  Sir  William  Trusael,  their  procurator.  On  the  24th  of  January, 
the  heralds  proclaimed  the  accession  of  Edward  III. ;  and  the  young  king  was 
crowned  on  the  29th.  In  these  hasty  and  violent  proceedings,  in  which  we 
-cannot  find  that  the  unhappy  prisoner  of  Kenilworth  had  a  siugle  iriend  or 
supporter,  there  is  undoubtedly  some  dark  mystery.  Isabella,  who  was 
notoriously  open  to  suspicion  in  her  connection  with  Mortimer,  had  yet  the 
support  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and  the  nobles.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  were  equally  in  her  favour,  and  equally  opposed  to  the  continued  rule 
of  one  who  had  not  governed  with  wisdom,  but  in  most  instances  without 
oppression.  Let  the  terrible  death  of  Edward  II.  atone  for  those  faults  of 
Ills  conduct  and  character  which  ore  manifest,  and  for  those  which  ore 
uorevealed.    He  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle,  with  circumstances  of 
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horrible  cruelty,  after  having  endured  the  most  atrocious  indlgnitiea.  Mortimer 
confessed,  when  hia  own  life  waa  about  to  be  forfeited,  that  he  had  commanded 
the  commission  of  the  crime  ;  and  that  Tbomos  Qoumaj  and  William  Ogle 
perpetrated  it.     The  "  she-volf  of  rranco"  might  be  privy  to  the  wickedness ; 


and  in  the  forceii  aecldsion  to  which,  after  a  ft^w  years,  she  was  condemned, 
■'the  shrieks  of  death"  that  rung  "through  Berkeley's  roofs"  might  haunt 
her  repose — 

"  Shtidu  of  ui  igonmng  king." 

Of  the  truce  with  Scotland,  concluded  for  thirteen  years  in  1323,  scarcely 
four  years  had  elapsed,  when  on  invasion  of  England  was  determined  on  by 
King  Bobert  Bruce.  Tlie  Scottish  historians  justify  this  violation  of  the 
compact  by  stating  that  tbe  name  of  Brace,  as  king,  was  omitted  in  the 
instructions  given  to  tbe  English  commissioners,  for  the  conclusion  of  a  final 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  This  was  a  small  matter  upon 
which  to  ground  a  national  quarrel.  However  we  may  sympathise  with  the 
Scottish  leaders  in  their  noble  attempts  to  maintain  tbe  independence  of  their 
country,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  wealth  of  England  always  presented 
a  strong  temptation  for  attack  and  plunder  to  the  lords  and  people  of  the  less 
fertile  country.  In  June  1327,  an  army  of  twenty>four  thonssnd  Scots, 
under  Doughw  and  Bandolph, — for  Bruce  was  sick, — crossed  the  borders, 
and  ravnged  Cumberland.  Tbe  young  Edward,  with  a  precocious  heroism, 
pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  of  Euglisb  knights  and  archera,  and 
g£  foreign  soldiers  under  John  of  Haiuault,  which  had  assembled  at  "toA- 
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In  the  pages  of  Froiaaart,  we  fiud  a  vivid  description,  "  How  the  king  of 
England  made  his  first  journey  against  the  Scots."  Having  marched  to 
Durham,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  invaders  by  the  smoke  of  the 
desolating  fires  which  had  marked  their  progress.  Still  the  Scots  wasted  the 
country  around ;  and  the  large  English  army,  encumbered  with  a  vast  camp- 
equip^e,  and  marching  "through  luorishes  and  savage  deserts,  mountains 
and  dales,"  followed  them  in  vain  for  two  daya.  It  was  then  determined  to 
leave  behind  them  the  baggage  and  stores  of  provisions,  each  horseman 
carrying  a  single  loaf;  and  on  the  third  day  they  crossed  the  Tyne.  Here 
suffering  great  privations,  the  English  host  remained  seven  days,  looking  in 
vain  for  their  enemy,  whom  they  expected  to  cross  by  the  same  ford.  At 
length  Edward  proclaimed  a  great  reword  for  the  man  who  would  discover  to 
bim  where  he  would  find  the  Scots ;  and  Thomaa  de  Bokeby  led  him  back  by 
a  march  of  three  days  to  the  Wear,  where  they  where  encamped  in  huta,  on 
a  neighbouring  hill.  The  two  armies  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  and, 
"then  some  of  the  lords  of  England  brought  their  young  king  on  horseback, 
before  all  the  battalions  of  the  host,  to  give  thereby  the  more  courage  to  all 
hia  people."  But  the  river  waa  between  the  armies,  and  the  hill  was 
inaccessible.  Seralda  summoned  the  Scots  to  come  into  the  plun  and  fight ; 
liut  the  Scots  answered,  "  Here  we  shall  abide,  as  long  as  it  shall  pleaae  us." 
Tor  three  daya  the  armies  remained  in  this  position ;  but  on  the  fourth 
morning,  when  the  English  looked  upon  the  mountain,  the  enemy  waa  no 
more  seen.  Edward  followed,  and  found  them  in  a  still  more  formidable 
position,  and  for  eighteen  days,  "they  lodged  each  against  other."  But  on 
the  first  night  two  hundred  Scots  broke  into  the  English  camp,  with  the  c^ 
of  "  Douglas !  Douglas !  ye  shall  die,  thieves  of  England,"  and  they  neariy 
captured  the  young  sleeping  king,  cutting  asunder  the  cords  of  hia  tent.  At 
last,  the  Scots  again  silently  retreated  by  a  night-march,  and  the  English, 
giving  up  the  pursuit  in  despair,  returned  to  Durham,  and  thence  to  York. 
Dhis  waa  the  fiiat  lesson  in  war&re  of  the  great  Edward.  The  youth  was 
out-generalled ;  and  it  la  recorded  that  he  wept,  when  he  waa  finally 
circumvented  by  the  skill  of  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  numbers. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  of  1328,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Scotland,  by 
which  the  independence  of  that  country,  under  King  Sohert  Bruce,  was  fully 
recognised,  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority  being  wholly  renounced.  It 
waa  also  agreed  that  the  Scotch  regalia,  as  well  as  "  the  stone  of  destiny," 
should  be  restored.  Thirty  thousand  marks  were  paid  by  Scotland,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  damages  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  previous  year. 
TWther,  the  sister  of  Edward  was  contracted  in  marriage  with  David,  the 
Bon  of  Bobert  Bruce,  who  became  king,  upon  the  death  of  his  heroic  father, 
in  1328.  The  treaty  with  Scotland  was  unpopular  in  England;  and  the 
Londoners  resisted  the  removal  of  the  famous  coronation  stone.  The 
ex-Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  who  waa  created  earl  of  March,  were 
firom  this,  and  other  causes,  becoming  odious.  The  young  king  waa  not 
considered  reponsihle  for  this  wise  but  unpopular  settlement  of  the  ancient 
dispute  as  to  Scotland  being  a  fief  of  the  English  crown.  In  1828,  a  few 
months  afber  his  return  from  his  northern  campaign,  Edward  was  married  to 
Bhilippa,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Haiuault,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted 
by  his  mother.    He  was  advancing  to  manhood,  and  had  shown  hia  conraga 
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and  activity  in  hia  march  to  the  Tyne.  But  Mortimer  and  Isabella  were 
still  the  ruling  powers  in  the  state.  Dangers  were  gathering  around  tliem; 
and  they  put  on  a  bold  front  to  their  enemies.  A  confederacy  against  them 
was  formed  between  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  nominally  the  head  of  the  regency, 
and  the  late  king's  brothers,  Kent  and  Norfolk.  These  princea  were  irre- 
Bolnte,  and  Lancaster  was  visited  by  a  iieavy  iine.  The  earl  of  Kent,  a  weak 
young  man,  was  persuaded  by  the  spies  and  agents  of  Mortimer,  that 
Edward  II.  was  still  alive;  and  he  was  imposed  upon  to  the  extent  of  address* 
ingaletterto  tbedeposedking,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  in  captivity.  The 
letter  was  conveyed  to  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  who  summoned  a  pretended 
parliament,  composed  of  their  partisans,  which  adjuged  the  unfortunate 
victim  to  die  as  a  traitor ;  and  he  waa  accordingly  beheaded  on  the  19tb 
March,  1330.  A  little  after  this,  queen  Philippa  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
Edward,  so  renowned  ia  coming  years  as  the  Black  Prince.  It  was  time  that 
the  king  should  assert  his  own  authority  against  his  mother  and  her  favonrite. 
He  confided  his  purpose  to  the  earl  of  Sfontacute.  A  parliament  was  to 
aasetnble  at  Nottingham ;  and  the  ex-queen  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
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castle,  with  Edward  and  Mortimer.  The  castle  was  filled  with  guards;  and 
the  keys  of  its  gates  were  taken  every  night  to  the  private  chamber  of 
Isabella.  But  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  trom  the  west  side 
of  the  sandstone  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  the  entrance  to  which  from 
the  road  is  still  known  as  Mortimer's  hole.  This  communication  was  made 
known  to  Edward  and  Montacute  by  the  governor.  In  the  silent  midnight 
hour  of  the  lOtb  of  October,  Montacute  entered,  with  sufficient  force,  and 
being  joined  by  the  young  king,  they  proceeded  to  the  rooms  of  the  principal 
tower,  and  having  seized  the  object  of  their  search,  by  forcing  his  chamber-door 
and  slaying  those  knigbta  who  defended  the  entrance,  they  carried  him  off  in 
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apite  of  Isabella's  cries  of  "  Spare  ray  gentla  Mortimer."  The  next  morning 
tbe  king  ieaued  a  proclamation,  in  wliich  he  announced  that  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  evil-managed,  to  the  diahonour  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
impoTBriahment  of  the  people ;  that  he  had  caused  tbe  earl  of  March,  and 
others,  to  be  arrested,  as  the  principal  movers  of  these  ilia  ;  and  that  all  men 
should  know  that  for  the  fiiture  he  would  himself  govern  his  people  by  right 
sjid  reason,  as  became  his  own  dignity,  and  with  the  advice  of  tbe  common 
council  of  the  realm.*  On  the  26th  of  November,  Mortimer  was  condemned  as 
a  traitor,  by  a  parliament  at  Westminster.  The  charges  against  him  were,  that 
he  had  fomented  tbe  dissensiona  between  the  late  king  and  his  queen ;  that 
be  bad  illegally  aaBumed  the  power  vested  in  the  council  of  regency,  that  be 
bad  caused  Edward  II.  to  be  put  to  death  ;  that  he  had  compelled  the  earl  of 
Iiancaster  and  others  to  pay  excessive  fines ;  and  bad  instigated  the  plot 
againat  the  earl  of  Kent.  He  was  executed  on  tbe  29th  of  November,  with 
four  otbeis,  aa  bia  accomplices.  The  pope  wrote  to  Edward  not  to  expose. 
the  shame  of  bis  mother ;  and  she,  therefore,  passed  the  rest  of  her  life, 
twenty-eight  years,  in  confinement  at  her  manor  of  Hisings, 

"We  at  length  may  quit  this  ghastly  region  of  crime  and  retribution.  In 
the  annals  of  our  couctiy  there  is  no  era  of  twenty  years  so  full  of  revolution 
and  counter-revolution  ;  of  imbecile  authority  struggling  with  lawless  force  ; 
of  hitter  hatreds  and  outraged  ofiections ;  of  proscriptions  and  executions 
and  secret  murders.  Such  a  system  of  misrule,  approaching  at  times  to  a 
state  of  anarchy,  must  of  necessity  have  been  accompanied  by  wide-spieod 
corruption  and  general  misery.  There  ia  a  contemporary  English  poem,  "  On 
the  evil  Times  of  Edward  II.,"  which  describes  briefly,  but  emphaticdly, 
some  of  tbe  class-iniquities  and  national  calamities  of  tbe  days  of  Oaveaton 
and  tbe  Despensers.  According  to  this  picture  of  manners,  the  fiend  showed 
his  mastery,  and  raised  such  a  strife,  that  every  lording  was  busy  bis  own 
Ufa  to  save;  each  was  provoked  to  murder  the  other,  and  would  spare  none 
for  kindred.t  While  these  great  lordings  were  hurled  on  a  heap,  the  prelates 
of  holy  Church  were  blinded  with  covetouaness.J  And  then  came  a  mumun 
of  the  cattle,  and  a  dearth  of  com,  and  paor  simple  men  were  a-bungred.§ 
Gtod  was  vrratb  with  the  world ;  for  pride  had  driven  peace  and  love  and 
charity  out  of  tbe  land.  1 1  This  quaint  old  rhymer  speaks  as  a  bitter  satirist ; 
but  with  a  circumstantial  precision  which  shows  that  bo  wrote  Irom  his  own 
obaerration.  Truth,  he  says,,  is  forbidden  the  court  of  Borne,  and  truth 
dure  not  be  seen  amongst  the  cardinals.  Simony  and  coretise  have  the 
world  at  tbeir  vrill-lf  When  a  church  is  vacant,  he  that  gives  most  to  patron 
and  bishop  has  tbe  preferment.**  Abbots  and  priors  ride  with  horses  and 
hounds  as  if  they  were  knights,  while  poor  men  cower  at  tbe  abbey-gate  all 
day  in  hunger  and  in  cold.ft  Who  is  &tter  and  ruddier  than  monks,  canons, 
and  priors  p  In  each  town,  says  the  rhymer,  I  wot  none  easier  life  than  is 
religion.JJ  Of  sin,  deans  and  chapters  take  no  account,  and  a  man  who  has 
silver  may  serve  the  fiend  long  enough.§§  As  he  satirises  the  Church,  so  is 
he  equally  severe  upon  baron  and  knight.  Ho  accuses  them  even  of 
cowardice;  they  are  lions  in  ball,  and  hares  in  the  £eld.     Enightahip  is 
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debased  snd  lame  of  foot.*  There  is  a  new  cut  of  squierie  in  erery  tovn 
— gentle  men  tbat  should  be,  tbat  arc  Bvollea  with  pride,  and  hare  cast  nurture 
into  the  ditch.f  Justices,  sherifia,  mayors,  and  bailids — tiiey  know  how  to 
make  the  dark  night  out  of  the  fair  day.  If  the  king  nuaes  a  taxation,  it  ie 
so  twitted  awaj,  that  half  is  stolen  ere  it  is  accounted  for — there  are  so  manj 
partners.  The  rich  are  Bpnrcd,  and  the  poor  are  robbed.  Erery  man  is 
readj  to  fill  his  own  purse,  and  the  king  has  the  least  part,  and  be  bath  all 
the  cuTse.J  The  pleader  at  the  bar  takes  forty  pence  to  speak  a  word  or 
two  for  no  good  ;  and  the  false  attorneys  make  men  begin  a  soit  they  never 
wonld  have  thought  of,  and  they  get  their  silver  for  nought.§  The  aasizers 
condemn  men  for  money,  andtha  rich  justice  will  do  wrong  for  a  bribe.|| 
Sometime  there  were  chap-men  that  truly  bought  and  sold ;  tn£Sc  was  once 
maint«iiied  with  truth,  but  now  is  all  turned  to  treachery.^  So,  oondodes 
the  satirist,  is  all  the  world  blinded.  'We  give  a  specimen  of  this  cniioui 
production  of  the  English  language  of  the  14tb  centuiy : — 

"  Fride  bath  in  liis  pannter  kanlit  tlie  beie  uid  the  Iowa, 
Bo  thai  nimethF  on  any  nmn  Qod  Almibti  kamre. 
Frid«  priketh  abontc,  wid  nithe  and  wid  otjde ; 
Fa  lai  lora  and  chuit^  hien  hem  ont  of  lande  . 

K)fa*te, 
That  God  wole  for-don  the  world  we  muwe  be  aore  agoale."  •* 

Ex^gerated  as  this  picture  of  society  may  be,  there  can  be  little  donbt 
tbat,  in  the  transition  state  from  the  feudal  relations  between  lord  and  Tillan, 
to  a  condition  in  which  the  commons  had  attained  a  certain  amount  of 
independence,  there  liad  arisen  a  general  desire  amongst  the  governing  classes, 
ecdesiaatical,  military,  and  civil,  to  substitute  cunning  for  force,  and  extor- 
tion for  open  plunder ;  that  the  larger  cultivators  and  the  traders,  aspiring, 
OS  they  do  in  nil  times,  to  the  luxuries  of  those  in  higher  stations,  ground 
those  beneath  them  with  slight  regard  to  justice.  The  Church  bad  lost  its 
ancient  character  of  the  protector  of  the  poor ;  and  the  vices  and  oppressions 
of  the  monks  had  brought  religion  into  contempt.  Amidst  all  this,  there  was 
a  great  stirring  of  the  nationnl  intellect.  The  wars  of  the  crown  were  now 
supported  by  taxation  of  the  people  generally,  instead  of  being  conducted 
imd«r  the  old  tenure  of  knight-service.  When  the  merchant  or  the  yeoman 
had  to  draw  his  purse-strings,  he  became  critical  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
was  governed.  There  was  small  communication  between  one  district  of  the 
country  and  another ;  and  thus,  what  we  call  public  opinion  could  only  be 
imperfectly  formed.  But  in  market  and  fair,  in  the  guild  and  at  the  assiEe,  men 
conferred  and  disputed ;  and  whatever  oppressions  they  endured  were  r^erred 
to  the  king's  evil  advisers.  Thus,  there  was  exultation  in  the  land,  when 
Claveston,  Despenser,  and  Mortimer  fell,  one  after  the  other ;  and  their 
deaths  were  considered  a  just  punishment  for  the  wrongs  of  the  commons. 
In  that  class  of  the  commons  were  not  included  the  great  body  of  the 
laboorers.  Tbey  made  themselves  heard  at  a  more  distant  period.  Mean- 
while, a  new  epoch  had  opened.    A  young  king  had  ascended  the  throne,  fiiU 
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of  martial  afdour,  ambitiona,  gr&ced  \rith  nil  chivaJric  occompliehioenfs,  and 
gifted  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  sagacious  rule^.  Hia  wars,  however, 
founded  on  rery  doubtful  pretensions,  which  appear  to  us  of  the  present  time 
manifestly  unjust,  were  so  briUiant  in  their  success,  that,  in  the  pride  of  a 
nation  that  was  now  thoroughly  EDglish,  the  evils  of  adminiBtration,  and 
especiaUy  the  wrongs  of  the  peasantry,  were  too  often  forgotten.  Now  and 
then  a  stand  was  made  for  liberty,  and  some  just  laws  were  enacted.  But 
the  military  spirit  was  the  pervading  influence  of  the  reign  of  Edward  ni. ; 
and  the  encoursigement  of  that  national  temper  kept  his  throne  secnie. 
During  this  reign,  chivalry  put  on  its  most  attractive  features  of  courage  and 
courtesy  ;  and  those  knightly  qualities  were  never  set  forth  more  seductively 
than  by  the  chronicler  of  chivalry,  Sir  John  Proissart.  The  aavage  disregard 
of  life — the  massacras  and  plunderings  that  lie  beneath  this  surface  of 
romance — wiU  display  themselves  aa  wo  proceed  in  our  narrative.  The 
condition  of  the  generri  body  of  the  people,  aucb  as  it  ia  described  in  the 
"  Poem  on  the  evil  Days  of  Edward  U.,"  ia  not  so  apparent  in  the  usual 
historical  relations. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
whose  moat  golden  period  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  spirit  which  it  engendered  had  considerable  influence  in 
forming  the  character  of  what  was  now  the  English  nation.  Froissort  delights 
in  Betting  forth  the  peaceful  graces  of  the  regal  and  noble  life ;  the  minstrelay 
and  tales  of  glee ;  the  dancea  and  the  carola.  He  goes  forth  to  the  chase  with 
hawks  and  hounds.  He  sees  the  fairest  maiden  bestow  the  silken  scarf  upon 
the  victor  in  the  tonmament.  He  heacs  without  any  shudder  the  cries  of  the 
herald,  "The  love  of  ladies,"— "  G-lory  won  by  blood."  He  sees  not  the 
bleeding  horse,  and  the  gasping  knight.  There  are  death-wounds  in  the 
melee  ;  but  the  wine-flask  ia  in  the  lighted  hall.  In  the  same  spirit  does  he 
describe  the  course  of  warfare — ^the  brilliant  charge  of  the  cavalry,  the 
unbroken  ranks  of  the  footmen,  the  fatal  aim  of  the  arcbera— the  solemn 
confeasion  before  battle — the  elation  of  heart  at  the  cry  of  "advance  banners  " 
— the  knighting  in  the  Held.  The  horrors  are  passed  over  in  a  few  brief 
sentencea,  containing  the  emphatic  words,  "burnt" — "robbed" — "wasted" 
— "  pillaged  " — "  slain  " — "  beheaded."  And  yet,  out  of  all  this,  was  engen- 
dered a  better  state  of  society,  which  could  never  have  grown  amongst  an 
unchivalrouB  aristocracy  and  an  unwarlike  yeomanry.  Out  of  the  IS^ormon 
oppresBOTB  and  the  Soson  serfs  had  arisen  a  great  race,  whose  blood  having 
mingled  with  that  of  the  first  Britons  and  their  Boman  masters,  had  at  length 
produced  one  nation  "  inferior  to  none  eristing  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Every 
yeoman  &om  Kent  to  Northumberland  valued  himself  as  one  of  a  race 
bom  for  victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  a  nation 
before  which  his  ancestors  had  trembled."  •  This  was  the  spiritwhich  mode 
Creasy,  the  first  great  popular  remembrance,  long  cherished  with  a  defying 
pride  i  but  which  had  a  positive  efiect  for  instant  good  upon  the  Englishmen 
who  fought  by  the  side  of  Edward  and  his  son,  as  well  as  upon  all  who  beard 
of  their  countrymen's  daring  and  steadiness.  Politically,  the  French  war  was 
nnjust.    Morally,  it  elevated  the  whole  people.    The  same  spirit  which  won 
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the  great  battles  of  the  Somme  and  the  Loire  had  to  win  man;  a  constitu- 
tional  fight  against  the  attempted  eocrolchmenta  upon  liberty  of  the  powerful 
motutrch  who  led  the  EngUah  lords 
and  yeomen  to  victory.  As  the  whole 
nation  rose  in  military  proweas — as 
the  archer  in  his  buff  jacket  became  as 
important  as  the  knight  iD  his  steel 
hauberk — the  physical  hardihood  and 
the  iotellectual  vigour  of  the  people 
were  more  and  more  developed.  The 
burgher  became  more  reaolved  to 
maintain  his  free  charters  with  hia  own 
right  arm ;  and  the  noble  found  that 
bis  own  security  was  mixed  up  with  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  commons, 
and  he  joined  mth  them  in  making 
redress  of  grievances  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  grant  of  auppKes.  Then,  too, 
men  begau  to  think.  Miracles  ceased 
in  the  preaence  of  holy  relics,  and 
diapensations  for  ain  came  to  bo 
deapised.  The  preaching  of  Wycliffe 
found  willing  hearera.  The  tales  of 
Chaucer  were  read  iu  the  baronial  hall, 
and  in  the  student's  chamber.  The 
universities  were  filled  with  schokre. 
The  laws  were  administered  in  the 
language  of  the  nation.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  had  given  place  to  that  noblo 
tongue  upon  which  our  literature  has 
beeu  built.  Five  centuries  ago,  the 
course  upon  which  the  English  people 
had  to  run  their  race  waa  straight 
before  them ;  and  however  they  have 
been  assailed  by  tyranny,  op  however 
corrupted  by  prosperity,  they  are  still 
marching  forward  on  the  same  vantage 
ground. 

Edward  was  twenty  years,  of  age  in 
1332.  His  great  talents,  his  resolved 
character,  and  his  towering  ambition, 
were  rapidly  developing  themaelves. 
In  him,  the  martial  spirit  of  his  giand- 
&ther  had  revived  with  a  loftier  and 
more  chivalrous  generosity.  His  publio 
actions  were  less  regulated  by  his  own 
arbitmry  will  than  those  of  the  first 
Edward  ;  and  he  had  a  more  extended 
range  of  opinion  to  propitiate  than  that  of  a  feudal  aristocracy.    Hia  wars 
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were  essentially  popular.  When,  in  1346,  he  roaolved  upon  the  invasion  of 
France,  he  published  a  manifesto  upoi>the  cause  of  tlie  war,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Provincial  of  the  order  of  Preaching  Priara  in  England,  in  which  h.it 
exhorts  him  to  urge  his  brethren  to  set  forth  this  cause  to  their  congregaitioriB 
in  their  sermons.*  We  shall  have  to  advert  to  the  auhject  matter  of  this 
address  ns  we  proceed ;  but  we  mention  it  here  to  shew  that  the  great  king 
did  not  manifest  that  indifierence  to  the  sentiments  of  hia  people,  which  the 
mere  despot,  and  the  agents  of  despotism,  think  themselves  privileged  to 
assume.  His  wars  involved  heavy  charges  upon  the  industry  of  the  nation ; 
but  they  were  nevertheless  invariably  considered  as  national  undcrtakinga. 
If  these  undertakings  hod  been  regarded  upon  strictly  reasonable  principles 
by  king  and  people,  the  young  heir  of  Eobert  Bruce  would  not  have  been 
disturbed  in  hia  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  nor  the  right  of  Philip 
de  Talois  to  bo  king  of  France  disputed.  The  Scottish  wars,  whatever  form 
they  might  assume,  were  unavoidable,  as  long  as  two  military  nations,  undivided 
by  seas  or  mountains,  had  aggressions  to  carry  forward  and  injuries  to  revenge. 
The  gradual  interfusion  of  races  and  interests  could  be  the  only  pacificator. 
The  French  wars,  prolonged  as  they  were  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  a  natural  termination,  when  the  plans  of  continental  dominion  were  found 
to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  prosperity  of  our  island  realm.  The 
importance  of  the  Scottish  wars  passed  away,  for  the  most  part,  when  Bruce 
had  fought  his  great  fight  of  independence.  The  French  wars  involve  so 
many  passages  of  the  moat  vivid  historical  interest ;  present  so  many  remark- 
able points  of  comparison  between  the  two  nations ;  and  have  had  such  an 
enduring  effect  upon  the  policy  of  both  goveruments,  that  these  events  will 
require  to  be  related  vi'itb  occasional  det^  till  the  extinction  of  the  English 
power  in  France  was  happily  accomplished. 

The  attempt  of  Edward  Balliol  to  recover  the  cronn  of  Scotland  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  king,  David,  arose  out  of  the  discontent  of  some 
English  lords  who  claimed  lands  in  that  country.  The  king  of  England  is 
supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  have  encouraged  the  attempt;  but  the  passage 
of  armed  men  through  the  northern  counties  was  strictly  forbidden;  and 
Balliol  sailed  with  his  associates  Irom  the  Humber,  and  landed  in  Fife,  in 
August,  1332.  Hia  success  was  marvellous.  On  the  27th  of  September  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone.  But  his  reverse  of  fortune  was  equally  rapid.  On  the 
16th  of  December  he  was  surprised  at  Annan,  and  fied  to  the  marches.  During 
his  brief  tenure  of  power,  BaJlio!  had  acknowledged  that  the  crown  of  Scotland 
was  a  fief  held  under  the  crown  of  England  ;  and  Edward  had  concluded  with 
him  a  trealy  of  alliance.  Early  in  1363,  the  Scots,  under  the  leaders  who 
acted  in  the  name  of  king  David,  invaded  England ;  Balliol  commenced  the 
siege  of  Berwick ;  and  the  English  king  came  in  May  to  hia  aid.  On  the  19th  of 
July  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  which  Edward  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  Here,  amidst  a  fearful  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  fell 
the  regent  Douglas,  and  many  earls  and  faarona.  Berwick  was  surrendered 
to  the  English,  and  Balliol  was  again  seated  on  bis  uneasy  throne.  Then,  at 
a  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh,  a  largo  portion  of  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
annexed  to  England.  This  impolitic  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  waa  an 
outrage  upon  the  national  feeling,  and  Balliol  was  again  driven  forth,  in  1881k 
*  Fceden,  toL  iil  part  i.  p.  72. 
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Again,  in  1835,  Scotland  was  ravaged  by  the  English  forces,  in  concert  with 
Balliol ;  and  for  several  years  a  etruggle  was  carried  on,  with  varied  aucceas. 
But  Edward  had  other  objects  presented  to  hia  ambition.  The  king  of  France 
had  eapouBcd  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  nation  against  Balliol  and  hia  power- 
ful supporter ;  and  Edward  had  now  an  ostensible  motive  for  commencing  a 
great  war,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  pretenaions  to  the  crown  of  France. 
In  a  few  years  the  adherents  of  David  were  the  winners  of  fortrcsa  after  fortress ; 
and  the  son  of  Bruce,  in  1341,  returned  to  his  kingdom. 

In  the  manifesto  of  the  15th  March,  1346,  addreased  to  the  Provincial  of 
the  Preaching  Friars,  king  Edward  states,  that  upon  the  death  of  his  nncle, 
Charles,  king  of  France,  he  being  in  bis  minority,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  his  most  skilled  councillorB,  sent  ambassadors 
into  Prance  to  demajid  the  crown  j  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  return, 
their  lives  having  been  threatened  by  Philip,  who  had  usurped  the  royal 
authority.*  Charles  IV.,  called  the  Fair,  died  eariy  in  1328,  leaving  no  nwle 
issue.  But  a  posthumous  daughter  was  bom  five  months  after  his  death. 
In  the  interval,  Philip  of  Talois,  who  was  cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  had 
been  appointed  regent.  Some  French  authorities  state  that  Edward  demanded 
the  regency,  but  that  Philip  was  appointed  by  the  peers  of  France.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Edward  put  forward  his  pretensions  in  the  way 
which  he  stated  in  his  manifesto  of  1340.  In  1329,  however,  he  vrent  to 
France,  and  did  homage  for  hia  lands  there  to  his  rival  Philip.  He  was  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  under  the  tutelage  of  Mortimer  and  his 
mother.  But  in  1337,  after  the  kingof  France  had  taken  part  in  the  Scottish 
war,  Edward  boldly  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  prepared  to 
enforce  his  claim  at  the  sword's  point.  His  claim  rested  upon  these  grounds. 
What  is  called  the  Salic  law,  by  which  females  in  France  are  excluded  from 
succession  to  the  throne,  was  an  unwritten  law ;  and  was  not  even  a  weD- 
defined  find  fixed  principle  in  all  its  bearings.  Although  it  set  aside  the 
femiale  herself,  Edward  contended  that  it  did  not  set  aside  the  male  heir  of 
such  female.  His  mother,  Isabella,  was  sister  to  three  succesBive  kings ;  and 
though  excluded  from  the  throne  herself,  might  transmit  a.  title  to  her  son- 
He  was  the  nearest  male  heir  through  his  mother.  Philip  of  Valois,  although 
the  affinity  was  through  his  father,  was  not  so  near  nkin  as  Edward  by  one 
degree.  The  civilians  were  greatly  divided  upon  the  question,  and  Edward 
had,  no  doubt,  abundant  counsel  to  bring  his  demands  to  the  orbitrement  of 
warfare.  In  nil  his  proceedings  he  seems  to  have  conducted  this  great  contest, 
as  if  it  were  a  wager  of  battle,  in  which  Heaven  would  decide  the  right  by  the 
issue.  The  waste  of  life,  the  destruction  of  property,  never  disturbed  the 
course  of  feudal  policy.  And  yet,  in  1840,  Edw^^  addressing  Philip  of  Valois, 
demanded  what  he  c^ed  hia  rightful  inheritance ;  and  added,  "  to  prevent  the 
mortality  amongst  Christians,  since  the  quarrel  apparently  belongs  to  yon  and 
me,  wo  are  desirous  that  the  controversy  between  us  may  be  decided  by  our 
own  persons,  body  to  body;  and  in  case  you  shall  not  vouchsafe  this  way, 
that  then  the  dispute  may  be  ended  by  the  battle  of  one  hundred  of  the  moa'^ 
efficient  persons  of  your  party,  and  as  many  of  my  liege  subjects."  The  king 
of  France  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the  letters  addressed  to  one  Phihp  of 
Valois,  but  as  they  did  not  come  to  him,  he  should  return  no  aniwer,  but  u 
*  Pcedera,  toL  iiL  put  i.  p.  Tl> 
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floon  as  he  should  think  fit  wonld  drive  out  of  his  kingdom  those  vho  had 
presumed  to  enter  it  in  arms.  Edward  had  invaded  iWice  from  Flanders, 
in  1839,  but  upon  this  occasion  he  returned  to  England  without  etriking  ai^ 
important  blow.  He  hod  depended  upon  foreign  allianceB,  which  had  fiiiled 
him  in  the  hour  of  need.. 

In  1340,  Sdward,  who  had  gone  over  to  England,  leaving  the  queen  at 
Ghent,  was  informed  that  Philip  had  collected  a  largo  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Slays,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.  He  immediately  resolved  upon  encounter- 
ing his  enemy  at  sea,  and  set  sail  from  Orwell  with  a  powerful  armament. 
Arrived  off  Blankenberg,  "  he  saw  so  great  a  number  of  ships,  that  their  masts 
seemed  to  be  Kke  a  great  wood."  •  There  was  a  mighty  ship,  the  Chriatopher, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  English  the  year  before  ;  and  the  first  succesa 
in  the  battle  of  Sluys  was  the  re-capture  of  this  vessel.  "  This  battle  was 
right  fierce  and  terrible ;  foe  the  battles  on  the  sea  are  more  dangerous  and 
fierce  than  the  battles  by  land ;  for  on  the  sea  there  is  no  recoiling  nor  flying 
—there  is  no  remedy  but  to  fight,  and  to  abide  fortune,  and  every  man  to 
show  his  proweas.f  "  This  battle  was  indeed  fierce  and  terrible ;  and  the 
number  slain  and  drowned  amounted  to  many  thousands.  It  was  a  hand-to- 
band  fight,  in  which  the  English  archers  did  fearful  execution.  The  yictory 
was  so  complete,  that  the  French  courtiers  did  not  dare  to  apprise  Philip  of 
the  event  which  had  transferred  his  entire  fieet  to  his  enemy.  His  buffoon 
was  instructed  to  hint  to  him  the  issue  of  his  great  preparations  to  stop  the 
passage  of  Edward  into  Flanders.  The  English,  said  the  clever  jester,  are 
rank  cowards,  for  they  had  not  the  courage  to  jump  overboard  like  your 
Majesty's  French  and  Normans  did.  The  naval  victory  of  Sluys  was  followed 
by  the  siege  of  Toumay.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Edward  challenged  Philip 
to  single  combat.  But  that  year  a  truce  between  France  and  England  was 
concluded  which  lasted  till  1342.  In  1343  negociatious  for  peace  were  carried 
on  before  the  pope  at  Avignon,  without  any  reault.    In  13M  the  war  was 


The  character  of  Edward  IH.  was  produced  by  a  combination  of  the 
qtialities  of  the  knight  and  the  politician.  He  waa  ready  to  take  the 
foremost  place  in  the  battle  field ;  to  run  great  basards  in  his  own  person ;  to 
surround  himself  with  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry,  and  to  display  its  occasional 
courtesy  and  munificence.  But  he  clearly  understood  the  position  of  England 
with  relation  to  the  other  European  states  j  and  he  waa  not  inseosiUe  to 
the  advantages  he  possessed  in  the  superior  condition  of  his  own  people,  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  in  their  free  spirit  as  compared  with  the 
French.  France,  England,  and  Flanders,  bad  many  points  of  resemblance, 
and  were  drawn  closer  together  than  any  other  European  nations.  But  they 
had  also  essential  points  of  difference.  The  nobles  of  France  did  not  form  a 
strong  collective  body  like  those  of  England.  The  people  had  not  been 
blended  vrith  the  aristocracy  in  the  common  assertion  of  their  liberties.  True 
freedom — that  which  has  been  won,  and  can  be  maintained — was  unknown  to 
Franco.  There  were  no  institutions  which  could  be  considered  established  or 
sound.  There  were  continual  changes  of  principles  of  government ;  no 
recognised  rights,  amidst  alternations  of  sudden  liberty  and  absolute  power. 
Thus,  there  waa  no  great  popular  class  upon  whom  the  king  and  the  nobili^ 
*  Frunart,  cb»p.  CO.  f  Ibid* 
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could  T^y,  and  at  whoso  bead  thej  conld  confidently  march  to  victory.*  On 
the  other  haud,  Flanders  was  esaentiallj  democratic.  The  burghers  had 
accumulated  riches  far  above  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  their 
corporations  of  trades  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  cities,  had  established  a 
power  before  which  their  sovereign  counts  trembled,  and  their  nobles  scarcely 
exhibited  their  authority.  The  great  enemy  of  their  liberties  was  the  king  of 
France.  He  had  defeated  the  revolted  burghers  at  Cossel,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign;  and  the  Flemings,  now  under  their  great  leader,  James 
Artevelde,  were  prepared  for  the  strictest  alliance  with  England.  This 
extraordinary  man,  commonly  known  as  "  the  brewer  of  Ghent,"  was  a  noble, 
allied  to  the  first  families  in  Flanders.  He  was  "a  brewer,"  as  a  prince  in 
Fingland  is  often  "  a  fishmonger."  He  was  a  member  of  the  guild  of  brewers.1' 
Edward  knew  the  value  of  this  alliance  with  the  Flemings  and  their  democratic 
leader.  "  He  condescended  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Artevelde,  the 
celebrated  brewer  of  Ghent,"  says  Dr.  Lingard.  Their  friendship  was 
founded  upon  something  higher  than  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or  the 
servility  of  the  tribune  of  the  people.  Queen  Philippa  held  the  brewer's 
infant  son,  the  fiuuous  Philip,  at  the  baptismal  font  j  and  Artevelde  thought 
to  find  a  powerful  protector  for  hia  Flemings  agunat  the  tyranny  of  their 
native  rulers,  and  the  jealousy  which  France  felt  of  a  dangerous  neighbour, 
by  recommending  that  the  burghers  should  depose  Louis,  the  count  of 
Flanders,  and  call  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  to  the  government.  Bruges  and 
Tpres  supported  the  proposition.  The  populace  of  Ghent,  suddenly  turned 
against  the  man  under  whose  authority  they  had  arrived,  in  common  with  the 
other  towns,  at  an  unequalled  height  of  prosperity — an  authority  far  more 
potent  than  that  of  their  sovereign  count,  who  had  removed  himself  for  safetr^ 
to  France.  They  murdered  Artevelde.  At  his  instigation  Edward  had 
oBBumed  the  title  of  king  of  France.  'When  the  king  heard  of  hia  fi^end's 
death,  he  put  to  sea  in  great  anger,  and  returned  to  England.  A  deputation 
from  all  the  trading  towns,  except  Ghent,  appeased  his  wrath,  and  the  alliance 
\vas  continued.  "  So,  little  by  little,"  aaya  Froiasart,  "  the  death  of  Jacquea 
D'Artevelde  was  forgotten,"  This  event  happened  in  July  134S.  The  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  England  and  Flanders,  was,  at  this  time,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  both  countriea.  France  had  scarcely  any  internal 
trade,  and  less  foreign  commercial  intercourse.  With  Bruges  on  the  north, 
and  Bordeaux  on  the  south,  the  traffic  of  London  and  Bristol  and  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  become  very  large.  The  parliament  of  England  willingly  voted 
large  sums  for  the  war  with  France.  While  Edward  was  negociating  with 
Artevelde,  the  earl  of  Derby  was  winning  battles  in  Gaecony.  Our  armies  had 
also  previously  found  an  entrance  to  France  through  Brittany,  in  consequence 
of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  Duchy.  Edward  supported  the  claim  of  John  de 
Montfort,  against  that  of  Charlea  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  French  king.  The 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Hennebon  by  Jane  de  Montfort,  during  the  captivity 
of  her  buaband,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  epiaodee  of  the  wars  in  which 
£ngland  was  engaged.  The  hiatorian  and  the  artist  have  delighted  to  exhibit 
the  heroic  duchess,  as  deacribed  by  Froisaart  with  "  the  courage  of  a  man, 

*  See  Bannte,  wko  eiprease*  ilu«  judgmcot  in  hit  pn&ee  to  hii  "Hitters  dw  Docs  <I« 
Boorgogw^"  p.  43. 
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and  tliQ  heart  of  a  lion,"  allowing  to  tbe  people  of  Bennes  faer  infant  ttoy, 
and  saying,  "  Bee  bere  my  little  son,  who  shall  be  tbe  restorer  of  his  father." 
They  have  painted  her,  after  the  old  chronicler,  besieged  in  Hennebon,  and 
at  the  last  extremity  looking  down  along  the  sea,  out  of  a  window  in  the 
castle,  and  crying  aloud,  smiling  for  great  joy,  "  I  see  the  succours  of  England 
coming."  Sir  "Walter  Manny  was  her  deliverer ;  and  the  road  to  France  was 
opeD  through  Brittany. 

Ail  these  attacks  upon  tbe  French  kingdom,  conducted  with  various  fortune 
by  England,  from  1338  to  1345,  were  but  preludes  to  the  great  attempt  of 
1340 ;  'when  Edward,  relying  less  upon  Gascon  or  Fleming  than  upon  his 
Engliah  yeomen,  landed  near  Cape  la  Hougue,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
He  had  with  his  army,  his  own  first  bora  son,  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
had  earls  of  famous  name,  barons,  and  knights.  But  his  "  four  thousand  mrm 
of  arms,  and  ten  thousand  archers,  besides  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  that 
followed  tbe  host  on  foot,"  were  his  main  strength.  They  were  the  despised 
"  fnntassins  "  of  the  mounted  warriors.  They  belonged  to  a  novel  system  of 
tactics,  which  the  French  historian,  Michelet,  says  "  arose  out  of  a  new  state 
of  society ; "  and  the  deeds  which  they  did  "  revealed  a  secret  which  nobody 
suspected, — ^that  of  the  real  want  of  military  power  of  the  feudal  world, 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  only  military  world."  The  French  nobles, 
themselves  foU  of  courage  and  contempt  of  death,  despised  the  iuffuitry  and 
archers  taken  &om  the  common  people.  The  English  earls  and  knights  led 
them  on  foot  to  victory.  Tbe  French  leaders  were  afraid  of  trusting  the  people 
with  the  mighty  bow.  The  English  twice  conquered  France  with  a  handfiil 
of  yeomen.  This  ia  the  feeling  with  which  Barante,  a  Frenchman,  speaks 
of  Cressy  and  Agincourt — and  he  is  right. 
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ITaUon^ity  of  the  Bsgliili — lABding  of  King  Edward  in  If  onnaTidy — Tha  March  la 

Ptunga  of  lie  Somma  at  Blsnotetoque — PoaiUoE  of  the  English  nt  CreMj — The  Battle — 
The  Ti<rtoi7 — Creaay  the  Victory  of  tlis  Yeomen — SeotUnd^BatUe  of  Neril'i  Croai — The 
Kege  of  Calais— The  Six  Burgeaaei  of  Calui— English  CoIddj  founded  al  Calaii— The  Order 
of  the  Gaiiei^-'Wiiidaor— The  Qreat  Feitilence— Statnte  of  lAbaoien;  Scale  of  WagM— 
Seoond  Statnte ;  lAbDuien  conGned  to  one  locality. 

"EswAXD  in.  MBumed  tLe  title  of  king  of  France  in  18S7,  and  in  1340 

he  quartered  the  arms  ot  France  with  those  of  England.     TTpon  his  coins 

he  was  King  of  England  and 

France.  In  that  year  a  statute 

was  passed  which  shews  how 

completely     the    feeling     of 

nationality  had  now  poaBessed 

the  race  of  Englishmen,  and 

how  jealous  they  were  of  the 

independence  of  their  island. 

Groat  oTEdwudiiL  "  Know    ye,"   sayB    Edward, 

"  thatwheress  some  people  do  think  that  hj  reason  that  the  realm  of  France  is 

devolved  to  us  as  right  heir  of  the  Bame,  and  forasmuch  as  we  be  king  of 

France,  our  realm  of  England  should  be  put  in  subjection  of  the  Ving  and  of 

the  realm  of  France  in  time  to  come.  •  •  *  *  "We  will,  and  grant,  and 

atablish,  that  our  said  realm  of  England,  nor  the  people  of  the   same, 

:  of  That  estate  or  condition  they  be,  shall  not  in  any  time  to  come  be  put 
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in  subjection  nor  in  obeisance  of  us,  nor  of  <onr  heirs  and  BaccesaoTB,  ae 
kings  of  France."  *  All  the  supposed  pre-eminence  of  the  French  race  orer 
■fhe  Bnglieh  had  been  obliterated  in  the  amalgamation  of  three  centuries.  In 
1832,  it  was  enacted  that  all  pleas  in  the  courts  "  shall  be  pleaded,  shewed, 
defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue,"  and  not  in 
the  French  tongue, "  which  is  much  unknown  in  the  said  realm. "t  The 
]B!nglish  people,  speaking  the  English  tongue,  had  become  inspired  with  the 
passion  for  continental  dominion.  Tinder  the  Norman  kings  uid  the  Norman 
barons,  they  had  been  made  to  feel  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors.  They  would 
now  go  forth  themselves  to  conquest.  There  was  a  great  issue  to  be  tried,  in 
a  d^ing  adventure  for  the  possession  of  the  noble  land  that  their  king 
demanded  as  his  own.  Edward  was  called  by  his  rival  Philip,  "  the  wool* 
merchpnt."  The  growers  of  wool,  the  dealers  of  the  staple,  would  go  forth 
-with  bow  and  bill  to  encounter,  at  any  odds,  the  chivalry  of  France.  On  the 
loth  of  July,  1846,  ten  thousand  archers  of  England  were  lodged  on  the 
Bands  near  Cape  La  Hougue.  As  if  the  circumstances  of  the  Norman  conquest 
were  to  be  parodied,  Froiasart  says,  "  The  king  issued  out  of  his  ship,  and 
tbe  first  foot  that  he  set  on  the  ground,  he  fell  so  rudely  that  the  blood  burst 
out  of  bis  nose.  The  knights  that  were  about  him  t«ok  him  up  and  said, 
*  Sir,  for  Ood's  sake,  enter  again  into  your  ship,  and  come  not  a  land  this  day, 
for  this  is  but  an  evil  sign  for  us.'  Then  the  king  answered  quickly,  and 
said,  '  Wherefore  P  This  is  a  good  token  for  me,  for  the  land  deaireth  to  have 
me,'  of  the  which  answer  all  his  men  were  right  joyful." 

The  march  of  the  invading  army  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
nsnal  mode  of  making  war  in  the  feudal  times.  To  desolate  the  country,  to 
bum  the  towns  if  they  resisted,  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  even  when  they 
peacefully  submitted ;  these  were  the  aspects  in  which  king  Edward  and  hu 
English  presented  themadrea  to  the  people  over  whom  he  claimed  to  rule 
Keeping  near  the  coast,  they  arrived  at  BarSeur,  which  was  given  up  "  ibr 
fear  of  death ; "  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  were  found,  and  "  so  much  ridhes 
that  the  boys  and  vilhois  of  the  host  set  nothing  by  good  furred  gowns." 
On  they  marched  to  Cherbourg,  "  a  great  and  rich  town,  but  into  the  castle 
they  could  not  come,  it  was  ao  strong."  From  Cherbourg  they  proceeded  to 
Carenton,  where  the  castle  was  taken  by  assault.  During  this  progress  along 
the  sands  and  marshes  of  the  coast,  the  fleet  kept  in  view ;  and  the  captured 
burgesses  that  were  worth  ransom  were  sent  on  board.  In  this  manner  the 
army  reached  Caen.  They  entered  the  city ;  those  who  were  ready  to  meet 
them  in  the  field  flying  to  their  homes,  when  they  saw  the  English  advancing 
in  three  battalions,  "  with  their  banners  and  standards  waving  in  the  wind, 
and  the  archers  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see."  But  the 
people  of  the  city  cast  down  stones  and  timber  and  iron  upon  the  Epgliab 
who  had  entered  their  streets,  and  killed  and  wonnded  five  hundred  of  them. 
The  king  was  wroth,  and  would  have  sacked  and  burnt  the  whole  place,  but . 
he  was  better  advised ;  and  aft«r  three  days  marched  forward,  having  won 
"  great  riches."  Edward  was  now  fully  committed  to  the  dangers  of  hia 
adventure;  for  he  sent  his  ships  home,  laden  with  plunder  and  prisoners.  From 
Caen,herodBin  the  same  order  as  before,  "  brenning  and  exiling  the  country," 
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till  he  reached  Evreuz;  and  tbence  marched  to  Louviers,  ftvoiding  the  cutlea 
and  walled  towns.  His  object  wtw  to  cross  the  Seine  at  Bouen,  and  then 
march  to  Calaii,  expecting  to  he  joined  by  an  army  of  Flemings.  But  Philip 
was  at  Souen  before  him,  and  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  the 
river,  having  destroyed  the  bridge  of  boats.  Below  Souea  the  passage  of  the 
Seine  was  too  difficult  to  be  attempted ;  and  the  English  army  was  therefore 
led  along  the  left  bank  by  Vernon  and  Mantes,  to  Poissy,— a  march  of  more 
than  sixty  miles.  The  bridge  here  waa  partially  destroyed.  The  position  of 
the  £nglisb  was  now  one  of  extreme  peril.  They  were  separated  by  two 
great  rivers,  tbe  Seine  and  the  Somme,  from  their  Flemiah  auxiliaries ;  and 
Philip  was  collecting  a  great  ibrce  as  be  proceeded  towards  Paris  in  a  puallel 
march  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  There  was  no  course  but  that  of 
fronting  the  danger.  Part  of  Edward's  host  marched  on  to  St.  OermEdns,  and 
even  to  KeuJlly ;  and  the  people  of  Paris  "  were  not  well  assured  of  them- 
selves, for  it  was  not  as  then  closed."  King  Philip  caused  all  the  penthouses 
of  the  city  to  be  pulled  down,  and  took  up  a  position  at  St.  Denis.  Mean- 
while, the  English  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Poissy,  the  broken  arches  and 
joists  of  which  lay  in  the  river  j  and  Edward  rested  in  the  nunnery  at  Poissy, 
"and  kept  there  the  feast  of  our  lady,  in  August;  and  sat  in  his  robes  of 
scarlet,  furred  with  ermine."  He  then  crossed  the  bridge  at  Poissy  ;  while 
Philip,  at  St.  Denis,  was  preparing  to  resist  an  attack  upon  Paris.  The 
course  of  the  English  was  now  direct  by  Beauvoia,  on  to  the  Somme,  through 
Poix.  But  Philip  had  mode  a  rapid  march  upon  Amiens,  detachments  of  his 
men  at  arms  having  preceded  bim  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme, 
guarding  every  ford,  and  breaking  down  every  bridge.  The  main  body  of  his 
army  was  gradually  shutting  up  the  invaders  in  the  nook  between  the 
Somme  and  the  sea.  Edward  hod  reached  Airoines  ;  and  he  had  sent  out  his 
morshala  with  three  thousand  archers  and  men  at  arms  to  find  some  passage. 
At  Pecquigny  they  were  boldly  met,  and  again  at  Pont  de  liemy,  and  could 
accomplish  nothing.  They  returned  to  Airainea  and  made  their  report,  and 
"the  king  of  England  was  right  pensive."  The  English  marched  out  of 
Airain^  in  the  morning,  and  the  French  entered  the  town  at  noon. 

In  haste  the  English  hod  departed  from  Airaines.  When  the  French 
marched  in,  the  meat  waa  on  the  spits,  the  bread  was  in  the  oven,  the  tables 
were  spread  for  dinner,  the  wine-tuns  were  at  han^.  There  was  no  time  for 
feasting.  Bapidly  they  marched  to  Oisemont,  where  the  king  took  up  hia 
quarters.  The  marshals  had  ridden  to  the  gates  of  Abbeville  and  onward  to 
St.  Yalery.  The  bridge  of  Abbeville  was  within  the  wall^;  the  Somme- 
widened  and  woe  more  dangerous  as  it  neared  the  sea.  Prisoners  of  the 
country  were  brought  in  to  Edward  j  and  he  "  right  courteously  demanded  of 
them  if  there  were  any  amongst  them  that  knew  any  passage  beneath 
Abbeville."  If  any  man  would  show  such  a  passage,  he,  and  twenty  of  his 
company  should  be  ^uit  of  his  ransom.  In  the  hour  of  his  need,  help  came 
from  one  of  thoae  humble  men  that  the  tyrannous  host  had  made  war  upon  in 
their  corn-fields  and  hovels.  "  A  variet  called  Gobyn  Agace  stept  forth  and 
said  to  the  king.  Sir,  I  promise  you  on  the  jeopardy  of  my  head  I  shall  bring 
you  to  such  a  place."  It  was  a  passage  a  little  above  Abbeville,  bard  in  the 
bottom  with  white  stones,  thence  called  Blanchetaque.  Here  the  river  was 
tidal }  and  Agoce  said,  that  when  the  flood  was  gone  the  stream  was  bo  low 
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-that  it  migbt  be  passed  without  danger.  The  king  slept  not  much  that 
night.  At  midnight  his  trumpet  was  Bounded  (  and  at  daybreak  of  that 
morning  of  August,  the  host  had  departed  from  Oieemont,  led  by  Gobyn 
Agace  to  the  much-desired  ford.  At  the  sun-riaing  thej  had  reached  it. 
But  the  flood  was  up;  and  they  waited  till  the  hour  of  prime, — the  first 
canonical  hour  of  prayer — until  the  tide  ebbed.  But  a  great  company  of 
horse  and  foot,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  had  been  gathered  under 
the  command  of  a  Norman  baron.  Sir  Godemar  du  Fay,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.     The  French  and  English  struggled  in  the  ford  ;  and  the  G-enoese 


Tha  Paui^  r>r  (bs  SAmma. 

«f  Philip's  army  did  great  trouble  with  their  cross-bows ;  but  the  archers  of 
Edward  shot  so  wholly  together  that  at  length  the  way  was  cleared,  and 
Sir  Oodemar  du  Fay  was  discomfited  and  fled.  The  king  haring  crossed,  he 
thanked  God  for  his  army's  escape  from  their  great  peril;  and  dismissed 
Gt)byn  Agace  with  a  present  ot  a  hundred  nobles  and  a  horse.  The  army 
then  marched  on,  and  lodged  iu  the  fields  near  Creasy.  The  king  of  France 
heard  that  the  afternoon  flood  had  come  in  at  Blancketaque ;  and  so  he  rested 
that  night  at  Abberille. 

It  was  Friday,  the  25th  of  August,  when  the  English  army  crossed  at 
Blanchetaque.  Leaying  the  valley,  they  would  reach  the  fertile  open  country 
between  the  Somine  and  the  Authie,  "  plentiful  of  wines  and  otfa^  yitaile." 
Edward  knew  how  closely  the  French  king  was  following  him  to  fight ;  and 
he  snid,  "Let  us  take  here  some  plot  of  ground,  for  we  will  go  no  farther  till 
we  have  seen  our  enemies."  Dr.  Lingord  saja, — "  With  his  motives  we  are 
not  acquainted ;  but  he  must  have  had  some  powerful  inducement  to  hazard  an 
engagement  with  such  a  disp.irity  of  force."     His  motive  was  probablv  not 
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tbe  ftnciiiil  one  that  be  nbould  fight  on  Ida  mother'a  heritage  of  Pcmthien,  u 
Froiuart  lecorda  ;  but  that  he  uw  "a  plot  of  ground  somewhat  to  h» 
advantage."  The  village  of  Cressj',  noT  containing  about  aixteea  hundred 
inhabitoatii,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river  the  Maye ;  and  behind  it  the 
ground  gently  rises  into  a  broad  ridge,  whose  elevation  commands  the  oonnby 
through  which  the  Frencharmy  would  advance  from  above  or  below  Abbeville. 
About  midnight  Edward  lay  down  to  rest ;  and  he  rose  betimes  in  the  moming 
and  heard  msss  with  the  prince,  his  son.  Then  he  commanded  all  the  men  ti> 
draw  near  the  field  which  he  had  appointed.  He  caused  a  park,  or  enclosure, 
to  be  made  by  the  wood-side,  behind  his  host ;  and  there  all  the  horses  and 
carnages  were  brought,  for  eveiy  man  was  to  fight  on  foot.  The  forest  of 
Cressy,  which  is  now  bounded  by  the  Maye,  then  probably  extended  towards 
the  ground  upon  which  Edward  had  taken  his  position.  The  English  army 
was  formed  in  three  battalions,  the  first  being  under  the  nominal  command 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  with  him  Warwick,  and  Chandos,  and  other 
valiant  knights.  It  coneisted  of  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  thousuid 
archers,  and  a  thousand  Welsh.  The  second  battalion  had  eight  hundred 
men-at-artns  and  twelve  hundred  archers.  The  third  battalion,  of  seven 
hnndred  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  archers,  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  under  the  command  of  the  king.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these 
numbers,  as  given  by  Froissart,  are  not  taken  too  low.  The  chronicler 
records  that  four  thousand  men-at-arms  and  ten  thousand  srchers,  besides  the 
Welsh  and  Irish,  landed  at  La  Hougue.  We  find  the  four  thousand  meo-at- 
arms  diminished  at  Cressy  to  two  thousand  three  hundred ;  aad  the  archers 
to  five  thousand  two  hundred.  After  the  marchings  and  fightings,  the  hunger 
and  the  intemperance,  of  seven  weeks,  we  can  easily  believe  that  only  about 
half  the  number  were  left.  At  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  26tb  of 
August,  this  little  army,  having  eaten  and  drunk,  lay  down,  each  man  on  the 
earth,  with  his  bow  and  hie  sallet  (helmet)  beside  him;  and  patiently  waited 
the  coining  of  on  enemy  ten  times  their  number. 

On  the  same  Saturday,  the  French  king  and  his  host,  who  had  crossed  the 
Somme  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  marched  betimes  out" of  that  town;  and 
when  they  had  advanced  two  leagues,  approaching  towards  the  English,  four 
knights  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The  roads  were  crowded  with  country 
people  who  cried — "Let  us  slay  them  all."  The  four  knights  saw  the  little 
army  motionless  on  the  ground,  ready  for  battle ;  and  they  returned  and 
exhorted  Phibp  to  rest  for  that  day,  for  it  would  be  htte  before  they  could  set 
their  ranks  in  order.  The  command  was  given  to  halt ;  but  the  horsemen  m 
the  rear  continued  to  press  forward,  and  thoae  in  front,  resolved  to  have  the 
glory  of  a  victory,  rode  in  advance  till  they  saw  the  battalions  of  Edward  on 
the  high  ground,  and  then  suddenly  turning  back  threw  the  unmansgeable 
multitude  into  confusion.  The  Genoese  archers,  weary  of  their  long  march 
on  foot,  were  unwilling  to  fight  that  day ;  but  the  king  of  France  became 
excited  amidst  the  tumult  about  him,  and  commanded  them  to  begin  the 
battle.  These  soldiers,  fifleen  thousand  in  number,  according  to  Froissart, 
were  tardily  coming  up  to  the  battle  field,  when  the  sky  suddenly  became 
darkened.  There  was  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  then  a  storm  of  tain 
and  thunder.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sun  again  shone  out  lo 
autumnal  sptendour ;  and  the  Genoese  were  dose  to  the  English.    Eroisun 
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describeB  this  battle  aa  "  the  battle  between  La  Brojre  and  Crauy."    Oo  the 

road  from  AbberQle  to  La  Broye  the  table-land  of  GresBjr  is  to  the  nortb- 

weat,  as  seen  from  FroyelleB,     As  we  saw  it  from  that  point  at  fire  o'clock  of 

a  Bummer  aflemoon,  when  the  sun  was  wefltering,  we  felt  the  accuracy  of 

FroiBsart'e  narratWe,  that  when  the  air  began  to  wax  clear,  and  the  sun  shone 

fair  and  bright,  "  it  was  right  in  the  Frenchmen's  eyen  and  on  the  English- 

men'a  backs."    With  this  disadTantage  the  Genoese  approached,  with  their 

croes-bows  wound  up.    They  made  a  great 

leap  and  cry ;  but  the  English  stirred  not. 

A   second   and  a  third  time  they  leapt 

and  nttered  a  fell  cry  ;  but  the  English 

etirred  not.    The  G«noese  at  last  shot 

fiercely.     Then  stepped  forth  the  English 

archers  one  pace,  and  their  arrows  flew 

eo  wholly  and   bo  thick  that  it  seemed 

enow.    The  cross-bow  men  fled;  and  the 

French    king    crying    out,  "  slay  these 

rascals,"    the    men    of  arms    dashed    in  * 

amongst    them,    and     cut    them    down. 

Again  the  English  yeomen    drew  their 

bow-strings  ;  and  the  terrible  shafts  slew 

horse  and  men,  the  French  knights  and 

the  poor  Italians,  and  the  press  was  so 

thick  that  one  over-threw  another.     Some 

order  at  length  was  restored  in  the  French 

ranks.     The  English  archers  stirred  not 

from  their  position.    At  whaterer  point 

the  French  came  on  they  saw  "  a  great 

hedge  before  them."     The  earl  of  Alen^on 

and  the  earl  of  Flanders  led  their  men 

in  some  order  to  skirt  the  archers,  and 

they  joined    battle  with  the   Prince   of    o«»-*««l"'^^g^p."*~^''i.'J' 

Wales's  battalion.     The  king  of  France 

tried  to  reach  them  when  he  saw  their  banners,  but  there  was  the  great 

hedge   of  archers  to  interrupt   his  progress.     Once   only  was  the  ieane 

of  this  dread  fight  doubtful.     The  king,  says  Froissart,  stood  "on  a  little 

windmill  hill"  with  his  reserve.    On  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  is  n  knoll 

about  fifteen  feet  above  the  general  level,  with  an  ancient  circular  etone 

windmill  upon  it.    Tradition  says  it  is  the  spot  where  Edward  stood ;  end 

there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  ground  to  make  one  doubt  the 

accuracy  of  this  tradition.     There  is  no  other  "  little  windmill  hill,"  though 

there  are  many  windmills  around.     The  one  window  of  the  mill  commands 

the  road  irom  Abbeville  to  La  Broye.*     There  then,  when  the  battle  was  at 

the  hottest,  a  knight  came  to  the  king,  and  said  that  Warwick,  and  Oxford, 

and  the  prince  of  Wales,  were  fiercely  fought  withal,  and  were  sore  handled, 

and  they  desired  aid  frum  him  and  his  men.     Then  the  king  asked  if  hia  sou 

*  Tbe  mill  itael^  thongh  damaged  bj  long  npotore,  ii  of  tlut  peoolUr  Gae  cironlu  BMsaniT 
vlileh  Diftj  be  leen  in  tovers  of  the  faart«eaUi  ceotni},  of  nbJak  the  Ciam^t  towsr,  noir  tha 
Bell  toirer,  U  Windsor  ii  an  sumple. 
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vere  dead  or  bart,  or  felled  to  tbe  earth ;  and  the  knight  answered  "  No." 
"  Sey  then  to  them  that  sent  you,"  replied  the  king,  "  that  they  suffer  him. 
this  dar  to  win  his  spurs,  nnd  aak  me  not  for  aid  while  my  soa  is  allTe." 


WlndmlU  At  CrSMr- 

This  was  the  spirit  of  chivalry  rather  than  the  caution  of  soimd  generalship. 

It  was  ia  the  same  spirit  that  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  nearly  blind, 
.■ told  his  men  to  lead  him  eo  far  for- 

ward that  he  might  strike  one  stroke 
with  his  eword  ;  and  they  all  tied  th» 
reins  of  their  bridles  each  to  the 
other,  that  they  should  not  lose  him 
in  the  press  ;  and  they  were  alt  slain, 
the  king  iu  the  midst.  On  a  cross- 
rond  from  Cressy  to  rontaines-snr- 
Maye,  which  was  probahly  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle-field,  is  a  rude  cross, 
where  tradition  says  the  blind  o)d  man 
was  buried.  Before  that  autumn  aun 
was  set  the  work  was  done.  Alen^n 
was  killed,  and  the  count  of  Flandrav ; 
Aumarle,  and  Loraine,  and  Louu  of 
Blois,  and  Aiixerre,and  St.  Pol.  Eark 
nnd  km'ghts,  who  had  come  out  o^ 
Or«.oftL.bnjW^ottb.Ki»gof  the    gates  of  AhbevUle  that  morning 

in  gallant    array,  with    trumpet    and 

banner,  were  slaughtered  or  had  fied.     But  "  the  Englishmen  never  departed 

fiom  their  battles  for  chasing  of  any  man,  but  kept  still  thdr  field,  and  ever 
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defended  tbemselvea  agninat  sU  auch  aa  came  to  asBail  them."  Before  even- 
BODg  time  the  French  king  had  not  threescoro  men  about  him.  And  then 
John  of  Hainault  took  the  king's  horee  by  the  bridle,  and  led  him  away,  till 
he  came  to  the  castle  of  La  Broje ;  and  the  king  called  out  in  the  darkness 
that  they  should  "  open  the  gate  quickly,  for  this  is  the  fortune  of  France." 
There  the  king  stayed  not,  but  rode  through  the  night  to  Amiens.  Upon 
the  field  of  Cressy  torches  were  lighted,  for  it  waa  very  dark  ;  and  Edward 
the  king  came  down  from  the  little  hill,  and  went  to  his  son,  and  kissed  him, 
and  said,  "  Fair  son,  God  give  you  good  perseverance.  Te  are  my  good  son, 
that  have  thus  acquitted  you  nobly.     Te  are  worthy  to  keep  a  realm."     And 


the  prince  inclined  himself  to  the  earth,  honouring  the  king  his  father- 
Thus  ended  the  great  day  of  Creasy— a  day  of  terrible  slaughter — preceded 
by  weeks  of  devastation,  and  followed  up  by  years  of  contest  and  suffering. 
But  it  was  a  day  on  which  the  steady  courage  that  was  the  result  of  the 
comparatively  free  condition  of  the  yeomen  of  England,  was  first  asserted  on 
a  great  scale.  From  that  time  the  feudal  pretension  of  the  iron-clad  knights 
to  be  the  only  soldiers  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  battles  of  England 
were  thenceforth  to  be  won  by  bow  and  bill.  When  the  ancient  weapon^ 
were  eichanged  for  the  matchlock  and  the  pike,  and  these  again  for  the  rifle 
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aod  the  bayonet,  the  same  spirit  which  made  every  yeoman  in  that  field  of 
Creasy  Btir  not  one  foot,  whilit  the  great  plain  before  them  uras  filled  with 
ten  times  their  number  of 
men  at  arms,  has  carried  their 
deacendanta  through  many  a 
desperate  strug^,  and  showed 
from  age  to  age  "the  majesty 
with  which  the  British  soldier 
fights." 

The  slaughter  of  Cressy 
was  not  completed  on  that  last 
Saturday  evening  of  August, 
1346.  On  the  Sunday  morning 
there  was  a  heavy  fog;  and 
an  English  detachment  of  five 
hundred  lances  and  two  thou- 
sand archers  went  out  to  scour 
the  country.  They  fell  in  with 
two  separate  Tmich  forces, 
which  they  almost  annihilated. 
The  heralds  of  the  English 
went  over  the  great  battle- 
field, and  reported  that  they 
had  found  the  bodies  of  eleven 
princes,  eighty  bannerets, 
twelve  hundred  knights,  and 
Cwwdti»Ttoinitj.  ^y^  thousand  inferior  per- 

Bons.  On  Monday  the  king  departed  for  Montreuil ;  and  on  Thursday  the 
81st  his  army  sat  down  before  Calais,  to  commence  the  memorable  siege, 
which  lasted  till  the  August  of  1347. 

The  absence  of  king  Edward  in  France  presented  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  the  Scots  for  a  hostile  demonstration  against  England  of  a  formidable 
character.  David  II.,  the  son  of  the  great  Bruce,  had  been  four  years  in 
Scotland,  after  hia  long  residence  at  the  court  of  France.  He  was  ready  to 
attend  to  the  suggeations  of  his  iriend  king  Philip  as  his  truest  policy.  " 
lesolved,  therefore,  upon  an  invasion  of  England,  whilst  Edward  wi 
Calais,  and  Derby  was  winning  battles  in  Qoscony.  In  the  \ 
October  David  entered  Cumberland ;  took  the  fortress  called  "  the  pyle  of 
Liddelli"  and,  with  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of  craelty  and 
devastation,  beheaded  its  governor,  and  went  on  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
slaughtering  sad  plundering.  But  an  English  army  had  assembled  at  Auck- 
land, under  the  grest  Norman  barons  and  the  military  prelates,  with  which 
army  was  queen  Fhilippa.  She  went  from  rank  to  rank  "  desiring  them  to 
do  iiieir  devoir — ^to  defend  the  honour  of  her  lord,"  At  Nevill's  Cross  the 
scittieB  met.  The  battle  was  won  by  the  English  archers.  The  Scots,  vrith 
their  "  great  axes,  sharp  and  hard,"  presented  in  theb  close  array  a  fatal  mark 
for  the  unerring  bowmen,  of  whom,  according  to  Boger  Ascham,  there  was  a 
Soottish  proverb, "  That  every  English  archer  beareth  under  his  girdle  twenty- 
four  Soots."    David  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  was  at  last  taken  prisoner 
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by  Jobn  Couplsnd,  k  squire  of  TfortliTunbeFland,  He  vaa  conducted  to 
Xrtmdan,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Three  days  before  tbe  festival  of  AU  SaintB,  queen  Philippa  joined  her  lord 
at  Calais.  She  took  with  her  a  great  company  of  ladies ;  and  there  was  feaat 
and  revelry  around  those  beleaguered  walls.  King  Edward  was  conducting 
his  operstiona  by  the  slow  but  certain  process  of  blockade.  He  warred  not 
against  the  devoted  town  with  settling  ladder  and  catapult,  nor  with  the  formid- 
able machines  which  the  discoveiy  «f  gunpowder  is  held  to  have  called  into 
use  at  this  period.  The  French  king  was  approaching  with  a  great  host  to 
ruae  the  siege.  The  nobles,  and  knights,  and  men-at-arms  that  had  escaped 
the  slaughter  or  captivity  of  Crcssy,  had  been  re-organised.  Edward  would 
not  put  the  issue  of  the  war  upon  another  battle  in  the  open  field.  He 
rendered  Calais  inaccessible.  His  fleet  blockaded  the  coast;  he  established 
fais  army  in  a  new  town  of  huts,  which  rose  outside  the  wall ;  he  threw  up 
entrencbmente  strongly  guarded.  The  French  govemoT  had  turned  out  of 
the  town  every  inhabi1»nt  who  had  not  an  independent  supply  of  proTisiona 
for  several  months.  Seventeen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  thus  dis- 
possessed of  their  homes,  approached  the  English  camp.  They  received  each 
a  meal,  and  two  pieces  of  silver,  and  went  their  forlorn  course  into  the  high- 
ways, rive  hundred  more  unhappy  beings  were  afterwards  thrust  out,  and 
perished  between  the  waUs  of  Calais  and  the  English  lines.  At  the  Whit- 
suntide of  1347,  king  Philip  hoisted  the  oriflamme,  and  led  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  to  Whitsand.  The  approach  to  Calais  by  the  coast  was 
a  dangerous  undertaking ;  for  a  large  fleet,  with  archers  in  every  vessel,  wai 
ready  to  guard  the  shore.  The  other  road  through  the  marshes  was  secured  by 
strong  defences,  especially  at  the  bridge  at  Neuillet.  For  six  weeks  Philip 
remained  inactive,  having  sent  a  cartel  to  Edward  to  come  forth  and  fight ; 
and  he  then  took  his  way  to  Amiens,  and  gave  every  man  leave  to  depart. 
The  governor  of  Calais  immediately  hung  out  the  flag  of  England  and  asked 
to  capitulate.  The  garrison  had  sufiered  every  extremity'  of  misery,  having 
eaten  their  horses  and  their  dogs.  All  hope  of  relief  was  gone.  Edward 
demanded  that  they  should  surrender  at  discretion.  The  scene  which 
followed  is  one  which  dwells  on  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  history,  when 
the  details  of  battles  and  uegociations  are  passed  away,  and  have  left  no 
impression.  The  story  of  the  siz  burgesses  of  Calais  and  queen  Philippa 
has  been  told  by  Froissait  with  surpassing  dramatic  power;  and  no  scepticism 
of  those  who  fancy  that  history  should  reject  whatever  has  the  interest  of 
romance,  ought  to  prevent  us  repeating  it,  as  closely  as  we  can  in  his  own 
words,  with  needful  condensation. 

Sir  John  of  Tienne,  the  governor  of  Calais,  stands  upon  the  wall  of  the 
UrnTi,  and  makes  a  sign  that  he  would  speak  with  some  one  of  the  English 
host.  Thither  come  to  him  Sir  "Walter  Manny,  and  another  knight ;  and 
the  governor  makes  his  request  that  king  Edward  would  take  the  town 
and  castle,  and  all  the  goods  therein,  and  let  them  depart.  But  Sir  Walter 
Hanny  said  that  he  knew  something  of  the  king's  mind,  which  was,  that  all 
should  submit  themselves  to  his  pure  will,  to  ransom  such  as  he  pleaseth,  and 
to  put  to  death  such  as  he  listeth.  Sir  John  of  Vienne  answered,  that  though 
they  had  endured  much  pain,  they  would  endure  as  much  more,  rather  than 
consent  that  the  worst  lad  in  the  town  should  have  any  more  evil  than  the 
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greatest  of  them  all.    Sir  Walter  went  back  to  the  king,  and,  after  much 
debate,  the  king  MHolved  that  all  the  grace  he  would  award  was,  that  aix 
chief  burgesses  of  the  town  should  come  out  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and 
bare-legged,  and  in  their  shirts,  with  halt«rs  about 
their  netAa;    and,  with  the  keja  of  the  town   and 
castle  in  their  hands,  thus  yield  themselves  purely  U> 
hia  will,  and  the  rest  he  would  take  to  mercy.     Sir 
John  of  Tienne  atood  again  upon  the  wall  to  receiye 
the  king's  answer.     He  then  went  into  the  market- 
place, and  sounded  the  common  hell,  and  told  hia  aad 
report,  and  the  people  wept,  and  he  himself  wept 
piteously.     Then  stood  forth  the  richest  burgess  of 
all  the  town,  £uetace  de  St.  Pierre,  and  aaid,  that 
to  save  the  residue  of  the  people  be  would  be  the 
first  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy.     "When  he  had  thus 
spoken,  every  man  worshipped  him,  and  divciB  kneeled 
down  at  his  feet  with  sore  weeping.     Then  another 
honest  burgess,  JohnDayre,  rose  and  said,  I  will  keep 
company  with  my  gossip    £>ustace.    And  James  of 
"Wys&snt,  and    Peter   his  brother,  and  two  others, 
declared  the  same.     Then  they  went  out  of  the  gate, 
apparelled  as  the  king  desired,  and  stood  between 
the  gate  and  the  barriers.     And  the  captain  delivered 
them  to  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and  told  him  that  they 
were  the  most  notable  burgesses  of  all  the  town,  and 
begged    him  to    pray  the    king  to    have  mercy  on 
them ;  and  Sir  Walter  said,  I  shall  do  the  best  for 
them  I  can.     And  the  six  burgesses  knelt  before  the 
kii^,  and  held  up  their  hands,  and  said.  We  submit 
ourselves  clearly  unto  your  will  and  pleasure,  to  save 
the  residue  of  tbe  people  of  Calais,  who  have  suffered 
much  pain.     The  earls,  and  barons,  and  others  who 
were  there,  wept  for  pity ;  but  the  king  looked  felly 
on  them,  for  greatly  ho  hsted  the  people  of  Calais ; 
and  he  commanded  their  heads  to  be  struck  off,  and 
would  hear  no  man  in  their  behalf  for  mercy.     Then 
the  queen,  being  great  with  child,  kneeled  down,  and 
said:  Gentle  sir,  since  I  passed   the  sea  in  much 
peril,  I  have  desired  nothing  of  you  j  therefore  now 
X  require  of  you,  in  the  honour  of  the  Son  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  for  the  love  of  me,  that  you  will 
take  mercy  of  these  six  burgesses.     Ihe  king  beheld  the  queen,  and  Bt<iod 
still  awhile  in  a  study,  and  then  said, — Ah,  datne,  I  would  you  had  been  now 
in  Home  other  place ;  but  I  cannot  deny  you.     I  give  these  men  to  you,  to  do 
your  pleasure  with  them.     And  the  six  burgesses  were  brought  into  the 
queen's  chamber,  newly  clothed ;  and  she  gave  them  to  eat  at  their  leisure ; 
and  bestowed  upon  each  six  nobles;  and  caused  them  to  be  taken  through 
the  host  in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty.     This  is  the  relation  of  Froissart. 
Some  historians  would  infer  that  the  king  was  not  in  eameat  in  threateniog 
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to  put  tte  burgeesea  to  death.  We  take  the  atory  u  we  find  it ;  not  beliering 
that  it  can  be  improved  by  anj  prosaic  eiplAoation. 

After  the  Burrender  of  Calais,  an  arnuBtice  was  entered  into  between 
the  rival  kingo.  Within  a  week  after  he  had  taken  poesesHion  of  the 
town,  Edward  addreased  a  precept  to  the  authorities  of  the  principal 
pUcea  of  England,  com- 
manding them  to  proclaim 
that  any  of  his  subjects, 
whether  merchants  or  other- 
wise, who  should  come  with 
their  goods  to  the  town  of 
Calais,  ehoold  be  provided 
with  habitations  at  such  a 
rent  as  might  content  them, 
and  might  dwell  there  securely 
with  their  families  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges.*  The  king 
desired  to  found  an  English 
colony  in  this  town,  which  he 
had  won  from  France  at 
such  a  heavy  cost.  For  two 
centuries  Ci^ais  remained  in 
posBesBion  of  the  English 
crown  ;  and  the  people  at- 
tached the  greatest  import- 
ance to  its  occupation; 
behoving  that,  whilst  England 
was  mistreas  of  this  nearest 
port  of  communication,  the 
keys  of  France  hung  at  her 
girdle. 

Edward  returned  to  Eog- 
land  in  October.  The  victory 
of  Cressy  bad  produced  no 
actual  result  in  tho  great 
controversy  between  the  two 
kingdoms  beyond  the  acqui- 
rition  of  Calais ;  but  the 
character  of  the  king,  and 
the  character  of  the  nation, 

were  elevated.     The  yeoman  sutueof  3t.G«>iv>^ai  ujou, 

had  taken  his  proper  position 

side  by  side  with  the  knight.  Cressy  became  a  rallying  cry  uiiencver  Eiigliah- 
men  thought  of  battle  and  dominion.  The  false  ambition  engendered  a  true 
heroism,  Edward  was  naturally  ready  to  associate  the  memory  of  his  great 
victory  with  the  ostentation  4^  chivalry.  He  had  summoned  illustrious 
knights  to  a  feast  of  the  Bound  Table  at  Windsor,  before  bis  invaaioa  of 
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Trance.  He  now  aolemnlj-  eetAblished  the  etatutei  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  In  1349  there  was  high  festirid  at  Windsor ;  when  the  king  and 
twenty-fire  companiooa  of  the  Order,  "  all  clothed  in  mantlet  of  fine  wooUea 
cloth  of  hlue  colour,  powdered  with  garters,  and  each  wearing  the  great 
collar  of  the  Order,"  went  in  Botemn  procession  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Q«orge, 
where  the  ceremonies  of  installation  were  performed.  St.  Oeorge,  the  srcb- 
bishop  of  Aieiandria — whose  ecclesiastical  career  of  riolence  and  rapacity 
had  been  foi^tten  after  the  lapse  of  seren  centuries,  when  the  CruBadera 
adopted  him  for  their  saint — St.  George  the  victorious,  with  all  those 
fabulous  accomplishments  which  made  him  the  dragon^slayer  and  the  rirgin- 
delireier,  became  the  patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  tutelar 
Bwit  of  England.  The  "  Black  Book  "  of  the  Order,  written  in  the  days  of 
Hemy  VIII.,  eaye,  that  St.  George  in  a  dream  inspired  the  lion-hearted 
Bichiwd  to  buckle  a  leather  on  the  legs  of  each  of  his  most  faroured 
companions  in  arms ;  and  that  Edward  therefore  made  the  Garter  the  badge  of 
his  knightly  order — a  symbol  of  fellowship  in  chifalry.  The  romantic  legends 
connect  the  emblem  of  the  Order  with  the  story  which  Froissart  tells,  "  how 
the  king  of  England  was  in  amours  with  the  Countess  of  Salisbury;"  and 
how  the  noble  woman  repressed  his  unhallowed  passion.  "  Evil  be  to  him 
that  eril  thinks,"  says  the  legend,  became  the  motto  of  the  Order,  when  the 
king  picked  up  the  garter  of  her  whose  "  fresh  beauty  and  goodly  demeanour" 
were  ever  in  his  remembrance.  It  is  "  a  vain  and  idle  romance,"  say  some 
solemn  narrators ;  as  if  chivalry  were  not  a  perpetual  succession  of  vain  and 
idle  romances.  To  test  the  usages  of  such  times  by  the  thoughts  snd 
manners  of  our  own,  is  to  pass  over  what  ia  charactenstic  of  the  feudal  age, 
in  which  the  fierce  passions,  the  daring  adventures,  the  constant  restlessness 
of  men  without  intellectual  pursuits,  were  associated  in  their  few  peacefiil 
seasons  with  an  almost  childish  love  of  luiurious  gratification  and  senseless 
pageantry ;  and  when  the  real  courtesy  which  sought  to  do  honour  to  the 
brave  and  the  fair  was  mixed  up  with  eiaggerated  compliments  and  frivolous 
conceits.  Writers  who  apply  a  moral  scale  derived  from  the  present  to  these 
ezhibitiouB  of  the  past,  speak  of  Edward  as  cowardly  when  he  stood  on  the 
windmiU-hill  at  Cressy,  while  his  son  was  fighting  below  him ;  and  of  the 
Black  Prince,  as  assuming  the  pride  which  apes  humility,  when  he  waited  at 
Poitiers  on  his  royal  prisoner  at  supper.  Very  truly  has  a  great  historian 
said,  "  How  many  pages  are  written  to  explain  events  wholly  conforming  to 
the  spirit  of  their  age !  Whereas,  if  we  left  the  facts  on  their  true  theatre, 
living,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  them, 
our  imagination  would  receive  natural  impressions  of  actions  and  characters."* 
Edward  III.  had  a  strong  afi'ection  for  Windsor.  In  a  letter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  he  claims  certain  privileges  for  the  college  which  he  had  there 
established  within  his  castle,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  in  which  he  had  his 
birth.t  In  the  same  letter  he  claims  similar  privileges  for  his  canonical 
establishment  in  his  palace  of  Westminster.  In  the  pdace  of  Westminster 
was  the  &mous  chapel  of  Saint  Stophen,  completed  with  unusual  magnificenoa 
in  1847 — the  gem  of  English  art,  on  which  '*  was  lavished  all  that  the  mrtro- 
polia  could  produce  most  exquisite  in  the  arts '  of  design ;  and  this  not  in 
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BTcliitecture  only,  but  the  beat  woi^s  of  sculpture,  and  the  bigbeat  clus  of 
puuting  were  put  into  requiBition  for  its  adornment."  •  In  the  reign  iil' 
Edward  TI.  the  sculptured  arches  and 
the  painted  walls  were  boarded  over,  and 
the  chapel  of  the  English  hinga,  aa  beau- 
tiful ns  the  Siunt  Chapelie  of  Paris,  now 
BO  exqusitely  restored,  wae  made  tb» 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  union  with 
Ireland  the  old  wainscoting  was  taken 
down,  and  the  curious  paintings,  then 
revealed  to  a  tasteless  generation,  were 
destroyed.  The  fire  of  ISSJi  completed 
the  ruin.  Windsor  had  a  better  fate. 
Edward  III.,  when  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  the  French  war,  applied  him- 
self to  the  enlargement  of  his  birth-place. 
The  old  castle,  with  the  exception  of 
three  towers  on  the  west,  which  still 
remain,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
castle,  over  which  the  standard  of  England 
has  floated  for  five  centuries,  was  erected 
during  his  reign.  In  his  twenty-third 
regnal  year,  1349,  his  letters-patent  went 
forth  to  press  hewers  of  atone,  carpenters, 

and  other  artificers  ;  and  the  samo  prin-  ^     .    . 

ciple  of  impresaing  workmen  was  put  in  cii«ii«t 

force  during  twenty  years.    William  of 

Wykeham  was  big  ohief  architect.  The  system  of  impressment  offers  an 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  is  one  among  the  many  proofs 
of  the  aemi-elayery  that  was  attempted  to  be  imposed  when  the  English  were 
&st  passing  out  of  a  state  of  serfdom, 

When  any  general  misfortune  with  which  a  people  ia  visited  becomes  an 
epoch  from  which  their  legal  inatruments  are  dated,  we  maj  form  an  accurate 
notion  of  -the  intensity  of  the  infliction.  In  this  reign  there  were  three 
terrible  visitations  of  pestilence.  The  first  and  the  greatest  lasted  from  the 
31st  of  May  to  the  29th  of  September,  1349  ;  t  and  in  thia  year  we  find  many 
charters  and  otber  documents  dated,  not  as  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  III. 
but  as  the  year  of  the  Great  Pestilence.  Within  a  month  after  the  jousts  and 
tournaments,  the  banquets  and  dances  of  Windsor,  the  land  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  what  was  caUed  the  Black  Plague.  According  to  the  beat 
accredited  accounts  this  disease  originated  in  Upper  Indiaand  China,  in  1343 ; 
and  gradually  spreading  through  Asia,  in  four  years  comprehended  nearly  all 
Europe.  In  1348  Italy  was  afflicted  with  the  pest,  at  the  same  season  as 
England  in  the  succeeding  year.  Boccaccio,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Decfr- 
meron,  has  given  the  moat  vivid  description  of  this  visitation.  He  tells  us 
of  the  rich  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  housea,  passing  their  time  in  such 

•  Pergasaoa,  "Hiiidbook  of  Architecture,"  toI.  ii.  p.  870. 

■t  ThiB  term  ii  pven  bj  Sir  H.  ITicolaa,  npcm  the  antliinitj  of  Sir  Bichord  St  Qvaei, 
Cbatiadmi  King  of  Anna  in  the  time  of  Chtulei  I.  It  (Uflera  tnm,  othsr  MMUmta,  irbicih  m^a 
t^  dwatitn  of  t^  pectUoist  much  longer. 
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plMBureB  H  the^  could  obtain ;  of  the  licentious  abandoning  themselvea  to 
every  intemperance ;  of  the  almost  general  heartlessnesB  with  which  eren  the 
lamiljr  ties  were  disregarded,  whilst  individuals  thought  onlf  of  their  own 
aafety.  He  tells,  too,  of  the  condition  of  the  lowest  claBS,  who  died  by 
thouaands  without  any  aid  or  solace  in  their  deserted  poverty.  In  England, 
the  pestilence,  according  to  a  Begister  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  left 
acarcely  a  third  part  of  the  population  remaining.  This  is  probably  an 
-exaggeration.  The  proportionate  account  of  destruction  recorded  in  Italy 
was  three  out  of  five,  of  all  eeiee,  ages,  and  conditions.  The  efiects  of  this 
plague  are  to  be  traced  in  the  acts  of  the  Eaglish  government.     The  great 


and  rich,  according  to  the  general  testimony,  escaped  tbe  immediate  conse- 
quencea  of  the  epidemic.  But  their  lands  went  out  of  cultivation  from  the 
want  of  labourers ;  and  those  who  could  carry  away  their  capital  fled  to  other 
countriea.  On  the  let  of  December,  1349,  the  king  issued  a  precept  to  tbe 
mayors  and  bailiffs  of  all  the  ports,  stating  that  no  small  portion  of  the 
people  being  dead  of  the  pestilence,  and  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom  being 
greatly  eihausted,  it  had  been  notified  to  him,  that  many  persons  were 
quitting  the  country  with  their  wealth,  which,  if  tolerated,  would  leave  the 
land  equally  destitute  of  men  and  money ;  and  upon  these  grounds  he  directs 
that  no  man  he  suffered  to  leave  the  kingdom,  except  he  be  a  merchant, 
notary,  or  messenger.*  But  the  black  plague  left  still  more  enduring  effects 
than  the  great  mortality — soon  to  be  repaired  by  hasty  marriages — or  the 
emigration,  thua  forcibly  arrested.  It  produced  "  The  Statute  of  Labourers  " 
— an  arbitrary  Act,  whose  principles,  however  gradually  mitigated,  pervaded 
the  relations  of  employer  and  servant  long  after  the  days  of  feudal  despotism, 
and  which  still  cling  to  our  institutions  in  the  Law  of  Settlement.  The 
statute  was  one  of  unmitigated  selfishness.  But  it  appears  to  be  an  universal 
law  of  such  visitations,  in  times  which  looked  upon  them  only  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  wrath,  and  not  of  the  mercy  which  was  to  bring  good  out 
of  evil,  that  they  rendered  the  powerful  more  oppressive,  the  rich  more 
greedy,  and  the  sensual  more  abandoned.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
•  FicdeiH,  voL  iii.  part  ii.  p.  191. 
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to-morrow  we  die."  The  author  of  the  "  Continuittion  of  tlie  Chroside  of 
Willinm  de  Nangia"  uys,  speakiog  of  the  continent,  that  after  the  pestilence 
mm  became  more  cOTetous  sod  litigioua — charity  growiog  more  cold,  and 
iniquitj  and  ignonmce  more  abounding.  There  were  few  left  to  teach  the 
young.    The  generation  was  demoralised. 

Ilie  preamhie  of  this  remarkahle  statute  states  the  exigency  which  de> 
manded  it,  without  any  of  those  attempts  to  conceal  areal  motive  which  modem 
legislation  aometimea  resorts  to  :  "  Because  a  great  part  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  workmen  and  seirauts,  late  died  of  the  pestilence,  many  seeing  the 
necessity  of  maeters,  and  great  scarcity  of  servants,  will  not  serve  unless  they 
may  receive  excessive  wages."  The  workmen  and  servants  were  practically 
aware  of  the  natural  law  which  regulates  wages, — their  dependence  upon  the 
number  of  labourers  seeking  employment.  The  government  set  their  ordi- 
nances in  opposition  to  that  natural  law.  It  was  enacted  that  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman,  not  being  a  merchant,  or  exercising  any  craft,  or 
having  estate  or  land,  should  he  bounden  to  serve,  whenever  required  so  to  do, 
at  the  wages  acoustomed  to  be  given  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  king,  and 
in  five  or  six  common  years  next  before.  And  that  if  any  man  or  woman, 
whether  free  or  bond,  should  be  required  to  serve  at  such  customary  wages, 
fmd  would  not,  he  or  she  should  be  committed  to  the  next  gaol.  It  also 
enacted  that  labourers  departing  from  their  service  should  be  imprisoned ;  and 
that  those  maaters  who  consented  to  give  the  higher  wages  should  be  liable  to 
be  mulcted  in  double  the  amount  paid  or  promised.  The  statute  then  goes  on 
to  apply  the  same  regulations  to  aU  artidcera, — saddlers,  skinners,  white-tawers, 
cordwainers,  tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  tylers,  shipwrights,  carters. 
But  to  balance  the  low  wages  against  the  price  of  commodities,  it  was  also 
enacted,  that  butchers,  fishmongers,  brewers,  bakers,  poulterers,  and  all 
sellers  of  victual,  shall  be  bound  to  sell  the  some  for  a  reasonable  price.  It 
'was  moreover  enacted,  that  no  person  should  give  alms  to  such  as  might  be 
able  to  labour,  or  presume  to  favour  such  in  their  sloth,  under  pain  of  impri- 
sonment. But  the  laws  of  nature  were  too  strong  for  the  laws  of  policy.  Two 
years  after,  we  have  another  statute,  which  recites  that,  "  it  is  given  the 
king  to  understand  in  this  present  parliament,  that  the  said  servants,  having 
no  regard  to  the  said  ordinances,  but  to  their  ease  uid  singular  covetise,  do 
withdraw  themselves  to  serve  great  men  and  others,  unless  they  have  livety, 
and  wages  to  the  double  and  treble  of  what  they  were  wont  to  take  before." 
A  scale  of  wages  is  then  set  forth  for  labourers  in  husbandry ;  and  the  wages 
of  carpenters,  masons,  tylers,  and  others  concerned  in  building,  are  also  fixed. 
The  principle  of  confining  the  labourer  to  one  locality  is  established  by  enact- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stafford,  Lancaster,  Derby, 
Craven,  and  of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  marches, — who  may  come  and  go  to 
other  places  in  harvest  time, — "  that  none  of  them  go  out  of  the  town  where 
be  dwelleth  in  the  winter,  to  serve  the  summer,  if  be  may  serve  in  the  same 
town."  The  first  "  Statute  of  Labourers,"  in  what  regards  a  fixed  rate  of 
w^;ea,  could  not  have  been  enforced  without  a  limitation  of  the  area  in  which 
the  labourer  should  seek  employment,  as  defined  by  the  second  Statute.  That 
law  of  Crod  which  plants  in  the  heart  of  man  the  desire  to  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition, had  gradually,  without  the  sanction  of  any  written  law,  put  an  end  lo 
the  property  of  one  human  being  in  another,  to  i>  considerable  degree,  when 
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this  Statute  of  Labourers  vu  enacted.  H&d  the  pestOeDOS  come  a  centmr 
earlier,  when  the  diitinctioQB  between  the  bondman  and  the  free  were  'in 
£ir  higher  efficiency,  uo  laws  for  regulating  wages,  or  for  binding  the  labonm 
to  the  soil,  would  have  been  needed.  When  the  slave  had  died  in  the  common 
visitation,  the  master  would  have  lost  the  services  of  the  man,  but  he  would 
have  had  one  mouth  less  to  feed.  Uis  land  would  have  been  untilled,  and  he 
must  have  borne  the  infliction,  as  if  it  were  a  murrain  of  his  cattle.  The 
pestilence  came  when  labour  and  capital  had  become  exchangers.  But  those 
who  had  been  used  to  command  labour  upon  their  own  terms  were  impatient 
of  the  inevitable  alteration,  when  the  pestilence  exhibited  to  the  free  labourers 
the  natural  advantage  of  their  reduced  numbers.  They  demanded  a  free 
exchange  ef  their  property  with  the  other  proper^  of  food  and  money.  A 
free  exchange,  says  the  statute  of  Edward,  is  "  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
great  men,  uid  impoverishing  of  all  the  commonalty."  But  no  selfish  legis- 
lation conld  wholly  prevent  this  free  exchange.  A  struggle  was  then  begun, 
which,  however  gradually  relieved  from  dire  oppression  and  desperate  bitter- 
ness, is  not  yet  ended.  The  chains  of  the  serf  of  the  fourteenth  century 
dropt  off;  but  his  descendant  was  atOl  kept  manacled  in  some  form  or  other 
till  the  nineteenth  ;  and  the  iaint  mark  of  the  collar  is  still  upon  his  neck. 

But,  however  we  must  regard  this  attempt  to  limit  the  rate  of  wages  by 
statute  as  unjust  and  inefficient,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  serious  difficulty  for  the  legislature  of  Edward  III.  to  surmount  in  some 
way.  The  act  of  parliament  says  that  the  labourers  withdrew  themselvee  from 
service  unless  they  had  wages  to  the  double  or  treble  of  that  they  were  wont 
to  take  before.  This  averment  is  confirmed  by  Enyghton,  a  chronicler  of  the 
timej  who  mentions  as  exorbitant  wages  the  payment  of  a  shilling  a-day,  with 
his  food,  to  a  mower,  and  eight-pence  a-day,  with  food,  to  a  reaper.  The  shilling 
a-day  was  equal  to  fifteen  shillings  of  present  money  ;  and  if  that  rate  could 
have  been  maintained  for  all  husbandry  operations,  the  land  must  have  gone 
out  of  cultivation  for  a  time,  till  the  balance  of  capital  and  labour  bad  been 
restored  by  an  equalisation  of  the  unount  of  land  to  be  tilled,  and  the  number 
of  labonrers  prepared  to  till  it.  The  parliament  atept  in  with  its  rude 
tyrannical  remedy  to  repress  the  ether  tyranny.  The  statute  said  that  a 
mower  should  receive  fivepence.  According  to  the  same  law,  which  also 
regnlates  the  payment  by  wheat  or  money,  at  the  will  of  the  employer,  five- 
pence  was  equal  to  half  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  average  produce  of  wheat 
per  acre  was  then  less  than  six  bushels.*  The  extravagant  demands  of  the 
labourers  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  no  relation  to  the  just  proportion 
that  must  ever  subsist  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  produce  out  of  which  the  labour  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  capital  main- 
tainefl  in  its  efficiency.  It  was  not  a  time  when  such  questions  could  be 
understood  by  the  interested  parties  on  either  side.  They  are  not  understood 
even  now.  The  same  rude  contest  has  gone  on  in  many  forms  to  our  own 
day — a  contest  which  no  legislation  can  settle,  however  powerful  it  may  have 
been,  at  various  times,  and  some  not  far  distant,  to  step  in  with  stem  repres- 
sion  or  weak  compromise.  The  contest  will  never  be  wholly  settled  till  a  just 
estimate  is  formed  by  every  member  of  the  social  system  of  the  relative  value 
of  every  other  worker  in  the  field  of  industry. 
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Tue  oaccis  at  romers — itug  Jann  >  pnaoner  id  -"C'i^ 
— The  Jocqaerie — lamion  of  Fnace  and  FeBca  cf  firetignj — Safleringi  of  France-^CoB- 
ditionof  EngUad — SUtnte  oF  Apparel — Social  Slate  indioited  b;  Chauoer — AcceanoD  to 
ths  Prsncb  crown  of  Charlei  V. — The  Black  Prince  in  Spun— Baitnuid  do  GneacUD — 
War  ID  GaacoDj— Trace— The  Black  Princa  in  England— Hia  daith— Death  ot  Edward  III. 
—State  of  the  Bnglieh  Chttrch— Wjcljffe. 

Philip  of  Valois,  who  had  held  s  troublesome  poseeaaion  of  the  throne 
of  France  for  twenty-two  years,  died  in  August,  1350.  It  waa  a  period  when 
the  wiir  with  ^England  was  sugpeoded,  without  any  real  approach  to  a  per- 
manent peace.  Edward  had  proposed  to  resign  his  pretensiona  to  the  French 
crown,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  receive  the  absolute  sovereignly  of  ' 
the  provinces  in  France  which  had  been  held  as  fiefs  by  preceding  English 
kings.  This  offer  presented  a  secure  baaia  for  a  friendly  arrangement. 
Philip  rejected  it;   Jobn,  his  son  and  succeasor,  consented  to  it.    After 
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Bereral  years  ofnegociaitioii,  the  French  procuiston  refused  to  agree  to  tbe 
terms  which  their  king  had  promised.  The  cession  of  Cal&is,  upon  which 
£dward  inBiBted,  wOB  prohsblj  more  repugnant  to  tbe  French  than  that  of 
Oascony.  In  1355,  prince  Edward  led  on  array  &om  t^  walla  of  Bordeaux ; 
iRvaged  the  country  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and,  taking  a  northward 
course,  laid  in  ashes  citieH  and  towns,  and  filled  a  fertile  land  with  desolation, 
which  had  been  unvieited  by  war  for  a  hundred  years.  In  legardiog  aicb 
proceedings  there  was  no  shudder  of  humanity  in  those  times ;  and  even 
in  later  periods,  the  ravage  of  populous  districts,  and  the  destruction  of 
commercial  towns,  haTe  been  defended  upon  the  principle  that  to  weaken  the 
i«eonrceH  of  an  enemy  is  to  abridge  tbe  duration  of  a  time  of  war&re. 
But  we  have  lived  to  see  a  period  when  war  has  been  conducted  with  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  non-belligerentH.  The  change  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  same  general  causes  which  have  produced  a  total  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  fighting-man.  "  The  modem  soldier  is  not  necessarily  the 
stem  bloody-handed  man  the  ancient  soldier  was ;  there  is  as  much  difference 
betwem  them  as  between  the  sportsman  and  the  butcher."  *  Whilst  his  son 
was  ravaging  cm.  the  banks  of  the  Ganmne,  king  Edward  was  leading  ui 
army  firom  Calais  to  the  Somme.  The  want  of  provisions  drove  him  back 
after  a  march  of  ten  days.  Meanwhile  the  Scots  had  surprised  Berwick ; 
and  tiie  king  hastened  home.  In  the  depth  of  winter  he  marched  inttf 
Bcotlond,  having  re-taken  Berwick,  and  he  carried  havoc  through  the 
IiothiaiiB.  His  fleet,  laden  with  provisions,  could  not  make  the  port  of 
Leith;  and  he  re-crossed  the  border,  leaving  behind  Urn  the  feding  of 
deadly  revenge  with  which  the  Scots  recorded  this  eeason  of  calamity  aa  "  the 
Inunt  Candlemas." 

In  July,  1356,  prince  Edward,  now  known  aa  the  Black  Prince,  marched 
■ont  of  Bordeaux,  upon  a  second  expedition  of  waste  and  pillage.  Ascending 
the  Oaronne  aa  high  aa  Agen,  he  turned  to  the  provinces  of  Querd,  Limousin, 
.and  Auvergne.  The  time  of  tbe  harvest  and  the  vintage  was  at  huid,  but  the 
«onL  was  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  vineyards  destroyed.  The  little  army 
vna  now  in  the  very  centre  of  France.  King  John  was  advancing  from 
Ohartrea  to  drive  back  the  marauders ;  and  he  crossed  the  Loire,  at  Blois, 
marching  on  towards  Poitiers.  Prince  Edward  waa  in  a  hostile  countiy,  and 
he  oould  gain  no  knowledge  of  the  line  upon  which  the  French  were  moving. 
He  resolved,  however,  upon  retreat.  As  the  English  army  marched,  also  in 
the  direction  of  Poitiers, "  they  wist  not  truly  where  the  Frenchmen  were ;  but 
they  supposed  that  they  were  not  far  off,  for  they  could  find  no  more  forage, 
whereby  they  had  great  default  of  victual  in,  their  host ;  and  some  of  them 
repented  that  they  had  destroyed  so  much  aa  they  had  done  before."t  On 
the  17th  of  September,  being  Saturday,  the  van  of  prince  Edward's  small 
band  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  king  John's  army.  There  was  a  skirmish,  and 
those  English  who  rode  a-head  saw  all  the  fields  covered  with  men  at  arms. 
The  French  king  entered  into  the  city  of  Foitien.  The  locality  was  full  ot 
reoollectiona  of  the  glory  of  France.  Here  Clovia  defeated  Aleric,  king  ol 
the  Yisigoths.     Here  Charles  Martel  drove  back  an  immense  host  of  invading 

*  Napier,  "  War  in  the  PenuimW 

"V  Froiusrt,  Lard  Beniei^  tnuiluion.  In  tliis  nsirnt'iTe  of  the  bsttis  of  Poiticn,  ire  mitBt 
nn  Fioiamt'i  Torda  oceasioiullf,  withmit  alvkja  attemptiiig  k  ' 
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!M!oBlems.  Edward  took  up  hia  qaarten  in  a,  Btrong  place,  unongBt  hedges. 
Tines,  and  bushes.  On  the  Sunday  tnorning,  the  Trench  trumpet  blew,  and 
every  man  mounted  on  horseback,  and  went'into  the  field,  where  the  king's 
banner  waved  in  the  wind;  and  there  was  aU  the  flower  of  France,  with 
baimen  and  peouonB  and  rich  armoury.  Three  knights  went  out  to  eeo  the 
number  of  the  English ;  and  they  reported  that  they  estimated  them  at  two 
thousand  men-at-armB,  and  four  thousand  archers,  and  fifteen  hundred  other 
men ;  but  that  they  were  wisely  ordered,  and  that  they  had  lined  the  hedges 
and  hanks  with  archers,  by  a  road  on  which  four  horsemen  only  could  ride,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  that  fortified  way  there  were  men  at  arms  ^oot  and  archers 
before  them,  so  that  they  would  not  easily  be  discomfited.  Cardinal 
Ferigord  then  solicited  the  king  that  he  might  ride  to  the  prince,  and  show 
him  what  danger  he  and  his  handful  of  Englishroen  were  in.  The  cardinal 
went,  and  the  prince  of  Wales  answered  to  his  entreaties—"  Sir,  the  honour 
of  me  and  my  people  saved,  I  would  gladly  fall  to  any  reasonable  way." 
Between  the  armies  rode  the  cardinal  that  Sunday ;  but  could  accomplish 
no  agreement.  Edward  ofibred  to  surrender  what  he  had  won  in  that 
expedition,  and  to  swear  not  to  bear  arms  agunst  the  Trench  king  for 
seven  years.  But  John  required,  finally,  that  the  prince  and  a  hundred 
knights  should  yield  themselves  prisoners.  On  the  Monday  morning,  the 
19th  of  September,  the  cardinal  again  came;  bat  there  was  no  remedy 
but  to  abide  the  battle.  The  French  marshals  approached  with  their  batta- 
lions, and  their  horsemen  entered  the  road  where  the  great  hedges  were  set 
full  of  archers.  No  bow  was  bent  as  the  columns  of  cavalry  proudly  marched 
up  that  narrow  way.  But  a  command  was  given ;  and  along  the  whole  extent 
of  that  crowded  lane,  sudden  showers  of  arrows  turned  what  was  a  procesnon 
into  a  Eitruggle  of  advance  and  retreat.  At  the  first  flight  of  the  deadly  shafts 
of  the  Ilnghsh  archers,  the  horses  rushed  back,  and  flung  out,  and  fell  upon 
their  riders.  Then  the  (Gascon  men  at  arms  went  in  amongst  the  press,  and 
slew  the  knights  and  squires  in  that  great  disorder.  The  French  also,  who 
were  behind,  recoiled  back,  and  came  on  the  division  of  the  duke  of  N'ormandy; 
and  the  men  took  their  horses  and  fled,  when  they  saw  the  dreaded  archers 
coming  down  a  little  hill,  on  their  flank  and  rear.  Leaping  on  their  horses,  the 
reserve  of  men  at  arms  of  England  now  advanced ;  for  the  lord  Chandos  said  to 
the  prince,  "  Sir,  take  your  horse  and  ride  forth,  the  journey  is  yours."  And 
the  prince  cried,  "Advance  banner,  in  the  name  of  Qod  and  of  St.  Gkorgo  !" 
Then  he  saw  the  lord  Bohert  of  Duras  Ij^ng  dead,  and  be  told  his  men  to 
take  him  upon  a  targe  to  the  cardinal  of  Ferigord,  whose  nephew  he  was, 
and  to  salute  him  by  that  token ;  for  the  cardinal's  men  were  out  in  the  field 
gainst  him,  which  was  not  pertaining  to  the  right  order  of  arms.  Onward 
the  little  army  went  into  the  thick  of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  archers  shot  so 
wholly  tt^ther,  that  none  durst  come  in  their  danger.  At  last  tho  king's 
divisian  encountered  the  Englishmen.  There  was  lord  James  Audley,  always 
in  the  chief  of  the  battle,  and  he  was  sore  hurt,  but  as  long  as  his  breath 
served  him  be  fought ;  and  Warwick  was  there,  and  Suflblk,  and  many  knights 
of  Gascony.  "  Ejng  John  was  that  day  a  full  right  good  knight ;  if  the  fourth 
part  of  his  men  had  done  their  endeavours  as  well  as  be  did,  the  journey  had 
been  his  in  all  likelihood."  But  the  French  fled  from  those  fields  of  Beauvoir 
and  Maupertuis,  even  to  the  gates  of  Foitiers.    There  was  a  great  press  to 
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t&ketbe  king;  and  lie  yielded  to  sir  Dennis  of  Morbecqoe,  vbo  promised  to 
bring  him  and  hU  young  son,  Philip,  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  "Where  was  the 
prince,  when  John  of  France  could  not  go  forward  because  of  the  press  around 
him  P  "  The  prince  of  Wales,"  says  Froiasart,  "  who  was  courageous  and 
cruel  as  a  lion,  took  great  pleasure  to  fight  and  chase  his  enemies."  Sut 
Chandos  said,  "Set  your  banner  a-high  on  this  hush,  that  your  people  may 
draw  hither ;  nor  can  I  see  banners  nor  pennons  of  the  French ;  wherefore 
rest  and  refresh  you,  for  ye  be  sore  chafed."  A  red  parilion  was  set  up ;  and 
the  prince  drunk  wine ;  and  many  lords  gathered  around  him  as  they  came  in 
from  the  chase.  But  shortly  came  up  the  kingly  captive  in  great  peril ;  for  he 
was  surrounded  by  Fngliah  and  Gascons,  who  had  taken  him  out  of  the  hands 
c^sir  Dennis  Morbecque,  and  strove  which  should  have  him.  That  night  the 
prince  of  Wales  made  a  supper  in  his  lodging  to  the  French  king,  and  to  the 
great  lords  that  were  prisoners.  "And  always  the  prince  aerred  before  the 
king,  as  hamhly  as  he  could,  and  would  not  sit  at  the  king's  hoard,  for  any 
desire  that  the  king  could  make,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  of  heavy  cheer, 
for  that  king  Edward,  his  father,  should  bear  him  all  honour  and  amity,  and 
accord  with  him  so  reasonably  that  they  should  be  ^ends  ever  after."  And 
the  prince  praised  the  king's  great  valiantness,  and  said  that  every  English- 
man who  saw  each  man's  deed  plainly  accorded  to  him  the  prixe  and  chaplct. 
This  scene,  so  gracefully  performed  by  him  who,  a  few  hours  before,  was  "  coa- 
rageous  and  cruel  as  a  lion,"  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  system  of 
chivalry.  It  is  not  a  feeling  to  be  despised, — that  gentleness  and  courtesy 
which  prompted  the  words  and  actions  of  the  prince,  after  this  marvellousr 
victory.  The  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  fallen  foe  is,  happily,  a  principle 
that  has  survived  the  feudal  ages  in  the  wars  of  England.  When  policy,  as 
in  modern  instances,  has  compeUed  her  government  to  violate  it,  the  people 
feel  ashamed,  and  the  public  opinion  of  another  generation  reverses  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  played  the  part  of  the  ungenerous  victor.  On  the 
day  after  the  battle,  the  prince  of  W^es  marched  with  his  royal  prisoner  to 
Bordeaux,  the  great  bulk  of  captive  knights  having  been  admitted  to  easy 
ransom. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1357,  the  Black  Prince  returned  to  London,  in  a 
triumphal  processioD,  with  his  royal  prisoner.  In  the  pageant  the  captive — 
as  if  the  spirit  of  chivalry  was  set  in  contrast  with  the  old  Boman  pride  of 
leading  conquered  kings  in  chain» — was  shown  to  the  people  as  an  honoured 
guest ;  whilst  the  winner  of  the  great  field  of  Poiriers  rode  humbly  besido 
him.  King  John  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  a  pleasant  palace  belonging  to  th& 
duke  of  Lancaster,  king  Edward's  son ;  aod  in  the  winter  following  thertr 
were  jousts  in  Smithfield,  in  which  the  kings  of  England,  of  France,  and  or 
Scotland  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  feats  of  arms.  King  John  was  then 
removed  to  Windsor  with  his  son  Philip.  It  was  a  festive  season  in  England. 
In  France  there  was  the  extremity  of  suffering.  There  were  heavy  sums  to 
he  raised  for  the  ransoms  engaged  to  be  paid  for  the  prisoners  of  Poitieis; 
and  the  unhappy  cultivators  were  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery 
by  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  stout  English  bow- 
men. On  the  2l9t  of  May,  1868,  commenced  that  insurrection  of  the  peasants, 
which  was  called  the  Jacquerie,  from  the  nickname  which  the  poor  French  villan 
bore  of  Jacqoes  Bonhomme.    Almost  a  hundred  villagers  assembled  io  Beau- 
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ToinD,  &nd,  vithout  airr  leader,  marohBd  forward,  vowing  deBtractiou  on  the 
nobles  and  knights  of  Trance,  who,  they  said,  shamed  the  realm.  Destruction 
to  the  gentlemen  was  their  cry.  The  horrors  that  followed  the  march  of  these 
wretched  people  are  too  awft^  to  be  described.  Their  numbers  were  soon 
increased  to  &  hundred  thousand.  Afler  the  first  terror,  assistance  was  pro- 
-«uTed  from  Flanders  and  Hainault,  and  tbej  were  slain  and  hanged  upon 
trees  in  heaps.  But  still  they  went  on,  destroying,  in  the  words  of  the 
:chionicler,  like  enraged  dogs.  Froissart  says,  "  when  they  were  demanded  why 
they  did  so  evil  deeds,  they  would  answer,  they  could  not  tell.but  that  they  did 
as  they  saw  others  do."  There  was  an  universal  movement  for  plunder  and 
Tengeance,  at  a  time  when  communication  between  distant  places  was  difficult 
and  uncertain.  It  seemed  aa  if  one  great  passion  had  suddenly  inspired  these 
scattered  thousands,  and  had  swallowed  up  every  feeling  of  fear  or  of  menr^. 
All  the  peaceful  population,  whether  of  the  towns  or  hamlets,  and  the  women 
and  children  of  the  chAteauz  and  the  farma  fled  before  them.  The  highways  were 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  victims ;  and  the  wolves  came  out  from  the 
woods  to  follow  their  murderous  track.  At  last  a  body  of  knights  who  were 
returning  from  a  crusade  against  the  pagans  of  Prussia,  and  who  were  headed 
by  Gaston  de  Foix,  one  of  Froiasart's  heroes  of  chivalry,  and  by  Captal  de 
Suche,  one  of  Edward's  Gascon  knights,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  duchess 
of  Normandy  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  with  several  hundred  ladies 
had  fled  to  the  castle  of  Meaux.  A  large  body  of  the  insurgent  peasantry,  with 
many  people  of  Paris,  to  the  number  of  nine  thousand,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  city,  so  that  all  the  streets  were  full  of  them.  They  were  wretchedly 
armed,  and  worn  with  hanger  and  fatigue.  Out  of  the  castle  issued  the  two 
knights  and  their  company,  with  spears  and  swords,  and  slew  them  till  they 
were  weary.  Seven  thousand  perished  on  that  day.  They  never  rallied 
again ;  and  wherever  a  scattered  party  was  met  with,  the  men  of  war,  that 
now  scoured  the  country,  butchered  them  without  mercy. 

France  had  not  yet  drained  the  cup  of  misery  to  the  dregs.  Daring  tha 
captivity  of  John,  the  government  of  the  dauphin,  Charles,  was  harassed  by 
eontending  iactiana ;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  condition  little  short  of 
anarchy.  John  settled  with  Edward  the  conditions  of  a  peace,  to  take  place 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  He  consented  to  the  hard  terms  which  the 
kmg  of  England  insisted  upon  ;  for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Charles  of  Navarre, 
ealled  the  Bad,  was  adding  to  the  distractims  of  the  kingdom,  by  setting  up 
claims  to  the  crown.  But  the  regency  of  France  rejected  the  terms  which 
their  captive  monarch  hod  agreed  to.  Edward  again  invaded  France  in  the 
autumn  of  13S9,  with  a  more  powerful  army  than  he  had  ever  before 
assembled ;  and  at  the  end  of  March  he  was  encamped  before  Paris.  The 
&tigues  of  his  winter  campaign  had  greatly  reduced  his  numbers ;  and  now, 
beleaguering  a  city  which  was  too  strong  for  assault,  he  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions,  and  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  route  towards  Cbartres  was 
covered  with  men  and  horses  that  dropped  from  hunger  and  exhaustion ;  and 
all  the  superstition  that  in  those  days  clung  to  the  firmest  minds,  was  called 
np  by  a  terrible  storm,  which  swept  the  camp  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  which 
made  Edward  think  of  that,  vengeance  of  heaven  that  awaited  the  man  of 
blood.  Thoughts  of  pacification  entered  his  heart.  IS'^ociations  were  set  on 
£>ot,  and  the  great  peace  of  Bretigny  was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  May. 
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The  king  of  Eogland  reugned  his  pretensiooB  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
the  territorieB  of  Xormandj-,  Anjou,  and  Maine.  Ho  reitored  all  the  con- 
quered placeB,  with  the  exception  of  Guisnefl  and  Calais.  He  was  content  to 
be  lord  of  Aquitaiiie,  retaining  Qsscony,  Foiton,  and  other  dependencies,  in 
fall  Bovereignty.  Three  million  crowne  of  gold  were  to  be  paid  in  six  years 
for  the  ransom  of  king  John.  The  captive  king  was  Bet  at  liberty  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  peace  with  England  brought  no  tranquillity  to  France. 
The  country  was  now  raraged  by  bonda  of  dischai^d  soldiers,  the  Free  Com- 
panionsi  who  during  a  twenty  years'  war  had  been  fighting  in  separate  bonds 
under  their  own  captains.  How  they  acted  when  the  war  was  ended, 
ProisBart  has  told  in  a  few  quaint  words  :  "  There  were  many  atrangers  that 
were  great  captains,  and  great  pillars  (pillagers)  that  would  not  depart,  as 
Almains  (Germans),  Brabanteis,  Flemings,  Hainaulters,  Gascons,  and  bad 
Frenchmen,  who  were  but  poor  by  reason  of  the  war,  whereby  they  sought 
to  recover  themaelTes  with  making  of  war  in  the  realm  of  France.  The  whole 
people  persCTered  still  in  their  evil  doing,  and  so  they  did  often  much  eril  in 
the  realm."  Amidst  their  distractionB,  king  John  went  back  to  his  wasted 
country.  Petrarch  had  proceeded  to  Paris  upon  an  embassy  to  congratulate 
the  king  upon  his  return  to  his  dominions,  and  he  thus  describes  the  scene 
which  met  his  eyes :  "  When  I  viewed  this  kingdom,  which  hod  been  deso- 
lated by  fire  and  sword,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  it  was  the  same  I  had 
formerly  beheld — ^fertile,  rich,  and  flourishing.  On  every  side  it  now 
appeared  a  dreadful  desert ;  extreme  poverty,  lauds  untUled,  fields  Itud  waste, 
houses  gone  to  ruin,  except  here  and  there  one  that  was  defended  by  somo 
fortification,  or  which  was  enclosed  within  the  walls ;  everywhere  were  seen 
the  traces  of  the  English,  and  the  dreadful  havoc  tbey  hod  made.  Touched 
by  Buch  mournful  effects  of  the  rage  of  man,  I  could  not  withhold  my  tearB." 
Petrarch  might  have  added  the  ravages  of  the  Jacquerie  and  of  the  Free 
CompanionB,  who  had  been  pillaging  since  the  truce  of  1867,  to  the  havoc 
of  the  English.  The  sufferings  which  France  endured  at  this  season  were 
such  as  could  only  have  been  recovered  &om  by  a  country  to  which  nature 
Has  been  bo  bountiful,  and  whose  resources  always  spring  up  to  grapple  with 
social  calami  ties. 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  England  at  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of 
Bretigny  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  people  of  France.  With 
the  exception  of  the  miseries  produced  by  the  second  pestilence  of  1861,  we 
may  regard  the  seventh  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  aa  a  period  of 
English  proeperifj.  Franco  was  devoured  by  the  componiea  of  adventurers 
and  brigands  who  obeyed  no  law.  England  was  only  disturbed  by  the  tran- 
sition from  serfdom  to  free  labour,  in  which  the  labourers  asserted  their  own 
importance  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion.  France  was  weighed 
down  by  the  oppressions  through  which  property  was  extorted  from  the 
industrious  classeB,  whether  by  the  exactions  of  the  nobles,  or  the  unlimited 
taxation  of  the  government ;  and  the  feudal  confederacy  to  obtain  money 
from  a  country  bo  devastated  by  war  was  met  by  the  Jacquerie  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  revolts  of  the  burgesses.  England,  whenever  a  tax  was  demanded 
for  carrying  on  hostilities,  had  a  parliament,  which  always  turned  round 
steadily  upon  the  king,  and  required  extension  of  liberties  or  redress  of 
grievances.    At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  in  1340,  before  a 
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subsidy  was  giTen,  the  king's  comnuBsioners  Lad  to  show  letters  patent 
authorising  them  "  to  grant  some  graces  to  the  great  and  small  of  the 
kingdom."  In  1848  the  Commons  granted  a  Bubaidy  on  condition  that  no 
illegal  levying  of  money  should  take  plEU2e.  In  1351  a  statute  was  paesed 
that  no  one  should  be  constrained  to  find  men  at  arms,  other  than  those  who 
held  land  by  such  eerrices,  except  by  consent  of  parliament.  There  was 
always  a  struggle  gouig  forward  between  the  king  and  the  parliament ;  but  it 
was  no  longer  a  struggle  merely  between  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The 
Commons  had  obtained  an  integrtil  share  in  the  government}  and  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  they  were  strong  enough  to  remove  an  administiration,  and 
impeach  those  whom  they  considered  evil  advisers  of  the  crown.  This" 
atrengtli  of  the  deputies  of  the  people  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  middle 
utaasea,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  had  attained  so  much  wealth  and 
iMmBideration,  that  the  old  feudal  relationa  of  society  may  be  deemed  nearly 
at  an  end.  There  probably  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  many  distinctions  of 
rank  amongst  the  laity,  which  now  existed,  than  the  Statute  of  Apparel 
of  1368.  it  has  a  few  words  about  regulating  the  diet  of  servants ;  but  the 
chief  clauses  are  intended  to  restrain  "  the  outrageous  and  excesaive  apparel 
of  divers  people  against  their  estate  and  degree." 

The  statute  begins  with  aervanta,  called  grooms — aa  well  servants  of  lords 
as  of  artificers  and  tradesmen.     They  and  their  wives  are  to  wear  cioth  of  a 
certain  low  price,  with  no  gold,  or  silver,  or  ailk,  or  embroidery^    This  enact- 
ment showa  that  there  was  an  amount  of  luxury  amongst  this  class,  which  ill 
accords  with  the  notion  which  some  entertain,  that  below  the  aristocracy  all 
was  rude  and  miserable.  The  first  enacting  clause  about  dress  thus  comprises 
mechanics  and  commercial  servants ;  the  last  relates  to  labourers  in  huBhandry 
—carters,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  cowherds.     If  they  had  not  forty  shillings 
of  goods  or  chattels,  they  were  to  wear  only  blanket  and  russet,  and  girdles 
of  linen,  according  to  their  estate.    In  these  two  classes  must  have  been 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Chancer,  the  sbrewdeat  observer  and 
the  truest  painter  of  manners — who, 
although   he  wrote    the    "  Canterbuiy 
Tales"  twenty  years  after  this  period, 
would  naturally  in  his  retirement  de- 
Bcribe  the  aocial  state  of  which  he  had 
been  a  busy  member — ^has  little  notice 
of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  peaaanta,  the  servants,  and  the 
working  artisans.    Chaucer's  Ploughman 
was  a  man  of  "  goods  and  chattels,"  who 
though  he  had  spread  many  a  load  of 
dung,  and  would  thresh  and  ditch,  yet 
paid  his  tithes  and  was  kind  to  the 
poor.     He  was  the   small  fanner,  of 

whom  the  land  was  full — the  humble  ChMoor. 

tenant,  who  was  no  longer  at  the  bidding 

of  his  lord.    He  was  the  Parson's  brother.    The  attendant  of  Chaucer'a 
Knight  was  a  Teoman.    The  Statute  of  Apparel  places  the  yeomen  under  the 
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same  regulationa  as  the  people  of  handicraft,  and  they  were  to  wear  no 
yeature  of  higher  price  than  forty  shiUingH  the  whole  cloth,  without  things 
of  gold  and  silver  and  coBtly  fur.     Chaucer's  Yeomaa  comes  in  his  coat  and 
hood  of  green,  with  his  aheaf  of  peacocks'  arrows,  and  his  mighty  bow.     He 
knows  all  the  usage  of  woodcraft,  foe  he  ia  a  forester ;  and  in  spite  of  statute 
he  has  a  silver  image  of  St.  Christopher,  the  patron  of  field-sports,  on  his 
breast.     He  is  a  specimen  of  the  bold  race  that  won  Cressy  and  Poitiers — 
men  who  were  shooting  at  the  butts  on  every  common  in  England,  while  the 
French  peasantry,  who  were  not  entrusted  with  the  cross-bow  till  after  the 
peace  of  Bretigny,  and  then  again  were  forbidden  their  manly  exercises,  w^« 
playing  at  dice  and  draughts  in  imitation  of  their  lords.     Chaucer's  men 
of  handicraft  are  the  Haberdasher,  Carpenter,  Weaver,  Dyer,  and  Tapiser 
(tapestry  maker).  They  are  clothed  each  in  the  livery  of  his  "  solemn  and  great 
fraternity."     Fresh  and  new 
is  their  gear,  and  the  knives 
at  their  girdles  are  mounted 
with  silver.     They  have  chat- 
tels and  rent  enough  to  be 
aldermen,  a  dignity  to  which 
their  wives  look  forward.  In 
the  hope  to  be  called  Msd&me. 
The  Prentice  to  such  worthies 
has  been  painted  m  one  of 
the  "Canterbury  Tales" — a 
proper  stout  follow,  fiill  of 
jollity,    loving     the     tavern 
better   than    the   shop  —  a 
daucer  at  bridals,  and  a  dice- 
player.  The  Cook  of  Chaucer 
iiii.catiiiM,tiiiMofEdwudiii.  80    describcs   the    dissolute 

youth,  probably  of  gentle 
blood,  who  aped  the  manners  of  the  great  in  an  age  when  luxurious 
indulgence  was  becoming  common  to  all  ranks.  The  amount  of  indi* 
vidual  wealth  gave  privileges  wbich  were  not  accorded  to  the  mere 
social  condition.  There  were  degrees  of  permitted  luxury  amongst  people 
of  handicraft,  citizens  and  burgesses,  which  the  law  recognised  then,  as 
much  as  individual  homage  does  now.  Tbe  tradesman  who  possessed 
fi.ve  hundred  pounds  might  wear  cloth  of  silk,  and  a  reasonable  decoration 
of  silver  trimmings ;  and  their  wives  and  daughters  might  wear  fur 
turned  up  with  minever — even  as  gentlemen  and  esquires  of  a  hundred  a 
year.  The  citizens  of  Chaucer,  who  had  chattels  enough  to  be  aldermen, 
were  thus  lifted  out  of  the  less  wealthy  class — whose  wives  might  wear  no 
silken  veils,  and  must  be  content  with  catskiu  fur. 

The  gentlemen  and  esquires  of  the  statute  correspond  with  the  Franklin 
of  Chaucer — he  of  the  beard  as  white  as  a  daisy — the  great  householder, 
whose  hospitality  was  so  abundant  that  "  it  snewed  in  his  house  of  meat  and 
drink."  In  his  hall  stood  his  table  ready  covered  all  the  long  day.  He  gave 
no  sanctioa  to  the  recent  innovation  of  "  the  privy  parlour,"  in  which  the 
lord  of  the  mansion  sometimes  now  sought  to  evade  the  duties  of  the  festiTa 
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hall.  *    The  Franklin  was  a  public  man — a  eire  at  aeBsions,  a  Knight  of  the 
sbire.    He  was  only  below  the  knight  in  rank  and  raiment,  according  to  the 
statute.    The  knights  poaseeaing  four  hundred  marks  by  the  year  might  wear 
what  they  pleased  except  ennine;  and  their  wives  might  have  pearls  and 
precious  stonea  on  their  heads.     Chaucer's  Knight  cornea  in  his  soiled  cassock, 
and  his  coat  of  mail,     He  bad  late  returned  from  fighting  in  mortal  battles, 
and  was  about  to  perfonn  hia  pilgrimage.    His  aon,  the  young  Squire,  had 
been  warring  in  companionship  with  hia  father ;  but  his  locks  are  now  curied, 
and  his  short  gown,  with  sleevea 
long  and  wide,  is  embroidered 
vrith  white  and  red  flowers,  as  it 
were  a  mead.     The  Sergeant  at 
Law,  who  no  doubt  takes  rank 
with  the  great  of  the  land,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  proud  of 
his  dress ;  for  he  rode  but  humbly 
in  a  medley  coat,  girt  with  a  aash 
of  silk,  with  small  bars.    But  his 
deportment  was  &r  more  impres- 
sive  than  his  dreas — "  bis  words 
were  so  wise  " — a  buay  man,  and 
yet  one  that  appeared  busier  than 
he  was.     The  Physician  waa  by 
his  side,  in  his  bright  purple  cloak 
and  his  furred  hood — one  who, 

although  he  talked  of  the  ascen*  p,„^  cortume,  timg  or  Ed»-»rd  iir. 

dancy    of  the   planets    and   of 

magic  natural,  was  learned  in  .£sculapins  and  Galen.  Of  the  laity  of  this 
goodly  company  we  have  not  forgotten  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  spotking  of 
apparel.  She  was  a  doth-m&ker,  with  great  custom  ;  but  her  coverchiefs  or 
head-dresses  were  of  the  finest  quality,  and  her  hosen  were  of  scarlet.  What 
were  ordinances  of  apparel  to  her,  who  "  husbands  at  the  church-door  had  she 
had  five  ?"  If  the  statute  affected  her,  ahe  would  despise  it,  as  most  others 
did — for  it  was  repealed  within  a  year  of  its  enactment. 

Of  this  company  of  Chaucer  who  travelled  from  the  inn  of  Southwark  to 
St.  Thomas's  ahrine  at  GanteTbury,  seven  of  the  characters  belong  to  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Eogland — the  Frioresa,  the  Monk,  the  IViar, 
the  Clerk  of  Oxford,  the  Parson,  the  Sumptnour  (aummoner),  and  the  Par- 
doner. Of  such  individual  representatives  of  a  great  class  we  ahall  have 
briefly  to  apeak  before  we  close  ttiis  period  of  our  domestic  history.  Looking 
at  them  generally  in  connection  with  the  other  classes  that  the  Statute  of 
Apparel  indicates,  and  that  our  first  great  English  poet  deacribes,  we  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  thia  general  view  of  a  condition  of  society  in  which  the 
distinctions  of  rank  are  ao  clearly  marked,  but  in  which  there  is  no  slavish 

*  Id  "  The  Tiiion  of  Fian  Flonghmui,"  the  innontioa  is  thns  lamonted  ;— 
"  Elenge  (mounifa])  is  the  hall  esch  day  in  the  week  ; 
There  the  lord  nor  the  l&dy  likelh  nought  to  lit. 
Nov  hath  each  rich  t,  rule  to  eaten  b;  hinuolf 
InsptiTrpArloiir." 
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Bubmisaion  eitter  to  high  blood,  or  great  wealth,  or  outward  eaactiiy,  or 
profeMional  diatinction.  Henry  Bailey,  the  hoet  of  the  Tabard,  io  the  director 
of  the  pilgrimage.  He  presideB  over  the  supper  that  precedes  the  departure 
of  the  pilgrimB,  ood  he  suggBBts  that  to  shorten  the  journey  each  "  should 
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tellen  tales  alway."  The  "  very  perfect  gentle  Knight "  feels  no  hnmiliatian 
At  agreeing  to  this  proposal ;  and  he  relates  his  noble  romance  of  chivaliy  si 
readily  aa  the  Miller  tella  his  tale  with  its  broad  jests.  The  Prioress  and  the 
STon  have  no  ialse  shame  in  being  under  the  safeguard  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
Ejught.vho  is  "meek  as  is  a  maid."  The  Sergeant  at  Law,  who  ritsaB  judge 
at  asaiie,  and  the  solemn  Physician,  are  wayside  and  board  companions  with  the 
Haberdasher  and  the  other  worthies  of  the  London  guilds.  The  lordly  Honk, 
looking  with  some  pity  upon  the  meek  Parson  and  the  studious  Clerk  of  Oxford, 
has  no  Bcom  of  his  poor  unworldly  brotbers  in  their  humility.  The  prosperous 
Franklin  listens  to  the  slender  and  choleric  Beve,  who  might  be  his  neighbour's 
steward ;  and  the  Merchant,  in  his  Flanders  hat, "  sounding  alway  the  incresse 
of  his  winning,"  bos  no  fear  of  his  position  being  compromiaed  by  the  faniili- 
ari^  of  the  rough  Shipman,  on  his  wretched  hackney,  dressed  in  his  gown  of 
laldings  or  coarse  cloth.  The  Cook,  and  the  Manciple,  a  provider  of  commons 
for  the  inns  of  court,  make  mirth  for  the  company  by  their  quarrels  and  their 
jokes ;  and  the  Friar  tella  a  story  of  diablerie  in  dispraise  of  the  Suinpt- 
nour.  Surely  in  this  fellowship,  in  which  there  is  no  arrogance  and  no  servihty, 
we  may  recognise  a  state  of  society  where  class  distinctions  were  so  ntanied 
that  haughtiness  and  reserre  were  not  thought  necessary  for  the  assertioD  w 
individual  dignity  ;  but  in  which  there  was  a  natural  respect  of  man  for  his 
feUows, — the  spirit  which  had  made  England  great,  and  which  may  yet  sumre 
the  modem  tendency  to  a  grovelling  prostration  before  rank  and  riches. 
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England  was  uot  permitted  to  temain  many  jears  at  peace.  If  the 
chiyalrooa  king  John  had  liTed — be  who,  when  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  was  not 
fiuthfiiUy  kept  by  the  French,  ctune  again  to  England,  and  yielded  himself 
priflouer — it  ia  probable  that  the  high  regard  of  the  two  kii^  for  the  cotirage 
and  conrteBy  of  each  other,  might  hare  cemented  a  friendahip  which  would  bare 
extended  to  the  people  of  each  realm.  John  retnmed  to  England  in  136S, 
leafing  France  under  the  government  of  the  Dauphin.  He  died  in  1S64,  at 
the  Saroy  ;  and  the  Dauphin  became  king  of  France,  as  Charlea  V.  Without 
the  chivalrouB  qualities  of  hia  father, — for  his  prudence  hod  been  too  con- 
spicuous at  Poitiers,  where  he  left  bis  young  brother,  Philip,  to  fight  alone  by 


the  aide  of  the  king — he  possessed  a  sagacity  of  more  practical  value  in  a 
sovereign  than  personal  bravery.  "  There  never  was  a  king,"  said  Edward  III., 
"  who  cared  so  httle  about  arming  himself,  and  yet  gave  me  so  much  to  do  as  this 
Charles."  The  prince  of  Wales,  with  the  title  of  prince  of  Aquitaine,  was 
appointed  to  the  possession  and  government  of  the  southern  provinces  which 
had  been  ceded  to  Edward  at  the  peace  of  Bretigny ;  and  with  all  the  splen- 
dour of  his  reputation,  and  the  high  qualities  wUch  he  really  posseased,  he 
disgusted  the  nobles  of  Gascony  by  hia  haughty  bearing.  The  people  of  the 
ceded  provinces  were  indignant  that  they  should  have  been  transferred  in 
complete  sovereignty  to  England.  They  dung,  aa  Frenchmen,  to  the  feudal 
fluperiority  of  France ;  and  they  resolved  to  obey  the  English  king  with  their 
lips,  but  never  to  forget  their  ^giance  to  the  crown  of  which  Engliih  kinga 
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hftd  been  the  tomoIb.  Their  discontent  was  amouldering,  when  the  prince  of 
Wales  took  up  the  canse  of  Peter  I.,  king  of  Caatile  and  Leon,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  by  his  half-brother,  Henry,  assisted  by  a  strong  band  of 
free  companions,  under  the  command  of  the  great  adventurer,  Du  Ghieoclin. 


Peter  hati  been  branded  with  the  name  of  "  the  Cruel."  His  pnvate  history 
is  BO  complicated  with  bis  public  character,  that  we  must  content  ouraelTes 
with  stating  that  his  imprisoament,  and  supposed  murder  of  hia  wife,  Blanche 
of  Bourbon,  provoked  the  invasion  of  Castile  by  the  French  forces  in  1866, 
and  the  delhronement  of  the  unpopular  king.  Feter  had  previously  made  an 
alliance  with  Edward  III.,  and  he  now  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Bordeaux.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motive  which  induced  the  policy 
of  attempting  the  restoration  of  Peter  to  his  throne,  beyond  hostiUty  to  a 
canse  which  Charles  of  Prance  had  espoused.  In  lf)67,  the  Black  Prince  led 
a  great  army  of  English,  Gascons,  and  Normans  from  Bordeaux ;  and  entering 
S'avarre,  by  the  pass  of  Boncesvalles,  met  the  army  of  Henry  in  CaatQe,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  battle  of  Kajara  was  a  complete  victoiy,  in 
which  the  Black  Prince  displayed  the  resources  of  a  great  commander  even 
more  remarkably  than  in  his  previous  succ^ses.  This  was  not  a  battle  in 
which  the  proud  and  pampered  nobles  of  France  were  intoxicated  by  their 
own  superiority  of  numbers,  as  at  Cresay  and  Poitiers.  It  wsa  a  battle  of  real 
soldiery  on  both  sides — the  English  yeomen  against  the  Free  Companions — 
Chandoa  against  Du  Ouesclin.  It  was  a  victory  not  only  useless  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  but  injurious  in  many  ways  to  himself  and  hia  country.  The  faith- 
less Peter,  when  he  had  been  restored,  refused  to  abide  by  his  promise  of 
paying  the  cost  of  the  war.  Edward's  army  was  reduced  to  tiie  utmost  misery 
by  the  want  of  provisions ;  and  the  prince  bad  contracted  a  &tal  malady  which 
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m  a  few  years  terminated  bis  career  of  glory.  He  hastily  returned  to  Gtescony. 
Ihe  ingrate  king  vaa  in  six  months  burled  Irom  his  throne,  and  murdered  by 
his  half-brother.  Tbe  greatest  trophy  of  this  campaign  vas  the  capture  of 
Su  G-uesclin.  An  old  writer  haa  related  a  scene  at  Bordeanz  singularly  iUiu- 
trative  of  the  mannerg  of  this  age.  The  prince  of  Wales  site  with  his  barons 
after  dinner,  served  with  vine  and  spices,  and  talking  of  deeds  of  arms,  of 
love  passages,  of  prisons,  and  of  ransoms.  Tbe  sire  de  Lebret  ventures  to  say 
that  men  report  tiiat  there  is  a  priaonerwhom  the  prince  dare  not  deliver  ;  and 
the  prince  swears  that  he  knew  no  knight  in  tbe  world  whom,  being  his  prisoner, 
he  would  not  deliver  for  a  fair  ransom.  De  Lebret  asks  the  prince  if  be  forgets 
Bertrand  du  Quesclin.  His  colour  changes,  and  he  commands  Bertrand  to  be 
brought  before  him.  And  certain  knights  go  to  Bertrand,  who  orders  wine  for 
them,  and  tbey  tell  him,  that  they  thought  be  would  be  ransomed.  "  I  have 
neither  half-penny  nor  penny,"  says  Bertrand,  "  and  owe  ten  thousand  livres 
which  I  have  spent  in  this  city.  I  have  eaten,  drunk,  given,  and  played  at 
dice  vrith  it."  Then  Bertrand  goes  to  tbe  prince,  in  the  gray  coat  wUch  he 
wears,  and  the  prince  cannot  keep  from  laughing  when  be  sees  bim,  and  says, 
"  Well,  Bertrand,  bow  fare  ye  ?  "  Bertrand  bows  a  little,  and  replies,  "  Sir, 
when  it  shall  please  you,  I  may  fare  better;  many  a  day  have  I  beard  the  rats 
and  mice,  hut  the  song  of  birds  it  is  long  since  I  beard.  I  shall  hear  them 
when  it  is  your  pleasure."  The  prince  tells  Bertrand  he  may  go,  if  be  will 
Bwear  never  to  bear  arms  against  bim,  or  to  assist  Henry  of  Spain.  Bcrtmnd 
refuses,  and  reproaches  the  prince  that  be  had  gone  to  Spain  through  covetous- 
nesB,  and  in  hopes  to  have  tbe  throne  after  Peter's  death  :  but  that  Feter  bad 
cheated  him,  for  which  be  thanked  Peter  heartily.  "  By  my  soul,  he  is  right," 
saitb  the  prince.  And  then  he  tells  Bertrand  he  shaU  go,  but  not  without 
a  good  ransom.  He  answers  that  be  is  a  poor  knight,  that  his  estate  is 
mortgaged,  that  he  owes  tea  thousand  florins  besides,  and  that  the  prince 
ought  to  be  moderate.  Edward  replies  that  what  Bertrand  himself  fixes  be 
would  be  content  with.  Then  Bertrand  says  that  he  ought  not  to  value  him- 
self too  low,  and  that  he  would  engage  to  give  for  bis  freedom  one  hundred 
thoosand  double  golden  florins.  "Tou  cannot  pay  it,"  said  tbe  prince,  "nor 
do  I  want  it,"  and  Bertrand  protests  that  he  would  not  give  less  than  sixty 
thousand,  and  if  Henry  of  Spain  and  the  king  of  Franca  would  not  tend  them, 
all  the  sempstresses  of  France  would  spin  the  ransom  for  him.  Tbe  prince 
would  have  quitted  him  for  ten  thousand  double  florins.  All  the  barona 
marvel  greatly,  and  Chandos  says  to  Du  Guesclin, "  If  you  have  need  of  any 
help,  I  will  leoid  yon  ten  thousand."  "  Sir,"  quoth  Bertrand,  "  I  thank  you  j 
but  before  I  seek  anything  of  yon,  I  will  try  the  people  of  my  own 
country."  " 

In  1868  the  Spanish  campaign  vras  producing  much  public  evil  for  the 
prince  of  Wales.  He  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people  of  Qascony ; 
and  the  great  lords  carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne  of  Charles  Y. 
The  interference  of  France  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  j  but 
Charles  ventured  to  summon  the  prince  of  Aquitaine  to  uiswerthe  complaint, 
assuming  the  position  of  his  feudal  lord.  The  prince  said  he  would  como 
with  sixty  tbousimd  lances.    The  great  war  was  now  renewed.    Edward  III. 

[e&Dm   "Mfaioina  da  Hesurs  Bertnad  Du 
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re-onotned  the  title  of  king  of  France.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  mM 
the  settled  policy  of  Cfaules  to  ohtftin  poBaeBaioa  of  Gasconj  and  the  other 
ceded  diatricta.  King  Edward  was  growing  old.  His  son  wu  in  feeble 
health.  The  gaTermnent  of  the  English  waa  &  yoke  of  which  the  Qaaeaa 
Dohlea  and  people  were  impatient.  In  that  age  of  military  adyentorera,  the 
lettdeis  changed  their  aides  without  much  scmple,  and  many  of  the  fighting 
Gaacons  went  over  to  the  banner  of  Fnmce.  The  French  king  adopted  a 
bold  policy,  and  aeserabied  a  fleet  at  Harfleur  for  the  invasion  of  EngUnd; 
and  Philip  of  Burgundy  was  to  be  its  commander.  When  he  was  a  capttve 
boy  at  Windaor,  he  asserted  bis  title  to  the  name  of  Le  Hardi  by  striking  the 
cup-bearer  of  Edward  III.  for  serving  hia  master  before  the  king  of  Fiance. 
But  Philip  gave  up  the  attempt  to  invade  England ;  and  he  showed  no  raab 
dispocdtion  to  encounter  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  landed  at  Calais 
with  a  great  army.  The  king  of  France  would  not  allow  a  battle  to  be 
risked,  which  might  terminate  as  other  great  battles  had  done.  He  anfiered 
lAQcaster  to  march  throngh  the  northern  provinces.  But  in  1370  the  French 
entered  Gascony.  The  Black  Prince  took  the  field,  and  the  royal  princes  of 
Anjoa  and  Berne  retired  before  him.  Limoges  bad  been  betrayed  to  these 
dukea  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  during  a  month's  siege  Edward,  sick  abnost  to 
death,  was  carried  in  a  litter  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  atbat^  Tbe 
capital  of  Limousin  was  at  length  taken  by  storm.  The  lost  warlike  act  of 
the  Black  Prince  was  one  which  associates  his  name  with  the  inJamons  system 
-  <^  cruelty,  that  makes  the  individual  bravery,  endurance,  and  courtesy  of  the 
later  feudal  timea  look  like  a  hollow  mockery — a  miserable  impcMtore  of 
self-^orification,  trampling  upon  the  higher  principle  that  onitee  strength 
with  mercy.  Three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  butchered  in 
cold  blood  when  Xdmoges  was  taken.  A  few  knights,  resolved  to  battle  to  the 
but,  placed  their  backs  against  a  wall,  and  long  fought  against  superior 
nnmbera.  These  prince  Edward  ordered  to  be  received  to  ransom.  This  was 
chivslry.  Sach  contradictions  show  how  iinsafe  a  guide  it  was  for  the  rulers 
of  mankind ;  and  how  blessed  were  the  people  who  the  soonest  esc^ied  from 
its  accursed  dominion. 

The  Black  Prince,  in  broken  health,  comes  back  to  England,  nia  brother 
John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  succeeds  him  in  the  govemntent  of 
Gascony.  J)u  Guesclin  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  dariag  baud ;  and  Aoee  of 
Bordeaux  who  said  of  him,  whom  they  called  an  ugly  fellow — which  in  truth 
be  was — "  There  is  no  castle,  however  strong,  that  would  not  soon  soirender 
if  he  went  thitherto  assault  it,"  were  true  judges  of  his  character.  Wbererer 
the  Fnglj'^t'  banner  was  displayed.  Ha  Guesclin  was  there  at  the  head  of  his 
Adventurras.  There  were  no  great  battles  fought,  for  the  Firaich  always 
avoided  them.  In  rain  Lancaster  inarched  through  France,  from  Calais  to 
Bordeanz,  in  1373.  The  French  were  ready  to  harass  him  by  skiimishea, 
bnt  not  to  fight  in  any  general  enga^ment.  In  vain  Sir  Bobert  EJaowlea  led 
an  army  from  Calais  to  the  walls  of  Paris.  A  sagacious  policy  determined 
the  French  government  to  prolong  an  indecisive  but  most  effective  war.  One 
by  one  the  English  lost  many  of  their  strong  places.  A  truce  was  concluded 
in  1374,  which  lasted  till  1377.  The  possessions  which  hod  been  surrendered 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretiguy  were  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  and  Calais.    Too  much  of  France  wns  auireodered  by  that  treaty 
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to  a  fbreiga  rule ;  and  it  was  in  the  natural  course  of  erents  that  the  feeling 
of  nationality,  to  which  its  proviHions  were  repugnant,  and  which  an  unwise 
rule  had  rendered  more  odious,  should  aesert  itself;  and,  gaining  strength  by 
eveiy  amall  aucceas,  leave  England  at  laet  a  veij  limited  dominion,  aa  the 
coBtly  purchase  of  the  ambition  of  fortj  years. 

]jL  1360,  king  Edward  lost  hia  queen,  Philippa,  the  faithful  wife  of  his 
boyhood  and  hia  age.  In  1376,  her  firat-bom,  the  great  prince  of  Wales, 
never  rallying  from  the  fever  of  his  Spanish  campaign,  and  worn  out  by  the 
excitement  of  wars  and  conqueats  which  had  begun  from  his  earliest  years, 
also  died.  To  the  old  king  remained  John  of  Qaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  his 
third  son,  (Lionel,  the  second,  had  died  in  136B)  ;  Edward  of  Langley,  duke 
of  York ;  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester.  After  the  death  of 
queen  Philippa,  the  happy  fortune  of  the  king  seems  to  have  deserted  him. 
When  the  prince  of  Walea  returned  to  England,  he  regained  the  popularity 
which  he  had  lost  in  Gascony,  by  opposing  his  father's  government.  The 
expiring  passions  of  "  dotage,"  more  miserable  than  its  "  tears,"  hod  thrown 
the  conqueror  of  France  under  the  dominion  of  a  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers.     To 
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her  influence,  and  that  of  her  creatures,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  was  naturally 
opposed.  With  the  support  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  parliament,  in  1376, 
forced  a  measure  upon  the  king,  in  which  her  name  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  unlaw&l  suits  prosecuted  by  way  of  "  maintenance."  But  it  was  also 
dear  that  the  Black  Prince  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  power  of  John, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  thought  to  aspire  to  the  crown.  Edward  had 
the  interests  of  hia  son  to  maintain,  Bichard  of  Bordeaux.  The  friends  of 
Lancaster  were  accused  of  misdemeanours  in  the  Parliament  of  1376 ;  but  the 
prince  of  Walea  died,  and  Lancaster  regained  hia  influence. 

It  would  be  tedious  for  us  to  follow  the  ill-understood  contests  of  the 
remainiag  span  of  Edward's  life.  Bichard,  then  ten  years  of  age,  waa 
presented  to  the  houses  of  Parliament  as  the  successor  to  all  the  rights  of  his 
father.  But  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  all-powerful.  The 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  William  de  la  Marc,  who  had  led  the  opposition 
supported  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  waa  imprisoned ;  and  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  was  deprived  of  his  temporalities,  and  dismissed  the  court.  Hjit 
merits  will  be  ever  associated  with  his  splendid  educational  foundations  of 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford.  Lancaster  took  up  the  cause  of  John 
Wycliffe,  who  was  under  prosecution  for  bis  opinions ;  and  when  the  reformer 
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was  called  to  defend  himself  at  St.  Faul'B  before  the  Biahop  of  LoDdon,  tbe 
duke  Kccompamed  him,  and  a  violent  quarrel  ensued  between  the  laymen  and 
the  eccleBiastics.  A  riot,  in  which  tbe 
citizens  of  London  took  part  against 
the  king's  powerful  aon,  ensued.  Thus 
were  the  last  few  months  of  the  life 
of  Edward  disturbed.  He  hod  com- 
pleted the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  jear  of  hia 
reign  in  February,  1377,  and  he  pub- 
lished a  general  amnesty  for  all  ofiences 
— evidently  an  act  of  the  ruling  power 
in  the  state,  for  Wykeham  was  ei- 
duded.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1377,  with  none  to  soothe  hia  last 
hours  but  Alice  Ferrers.  She  took 
the  ring  Irom  his  finger,  and  the  mighty 
victor  was  alone  with  the  all-conqueTor : 

Ban-oIWrkoh.n,,  WtaA«Ur.  "^U.<»med^i.BO»flCT,«.diJtodartepj«l«d 

Kjnge»  and  knjghtM,  kiijKn  and  pop**.    " 

The  state  of  the  English  Church  will  he  more  clearly  developed  in  the  nert 
reign  than  in  that  of  Edward  III.  During  the  half  century  in  which  he  sate 
upon  tbe  throne,  the  outward  magnificence  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  had 
reached  its  height.  The  great 
churches  were  finished  with  a 
refinement  of  taste  which  has  left 
succeeding  ages  to  wonder  and 
copy.  Then  were  completed  tbe 
cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Wells, 
Peterborough,  Saliabury.  The 
abbey  church  of  Westminster 
lifted  up  its  glorioua  wcfaes 
in  rivalry  with  those  of  Win- 
chester, which  ita  munificent 
bishop,  Wykeham,  had  re- 
modelled. London  was  covered 
with  the  houaes  of  the  Men- 
dicant Orden,  who  have  fixed 
their  names  upon  the  localities 
wbicb  they  inhabited  —  Block- 
Friare,  and  White-Friars,  and 
Crutched-Friars,  and  Austin- 
Friars.  Parish  churches  were 
in  almost  every  principal  streei 
of  the  metropolia.  The  rural 
BuniBicwi.  or  Biidi  Friu-.  parishes  were  as  bountifully  sup- 

plied   for  the     miniatrations  of 
rcti^Lon.     But    amidst  all  these  external  indications  of  a  power  which  it 
might     be  supposed    would  never  die,  there  wsa  a    growing    conviction 
*  "  PI*n  rioDjjhiiiu],''  v.  1^128  in  Hr.  Wriaht'i  adminbb  Be«  editioa. 
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4bat  this  house  was  built  upon  the  sands.  A  quarter  ot  a  century 
before  the  death  of  Edward  III., — in  1853, — a  law  had  been  passed 
against  ProyisorB — those  who  ob- 
tained from  the  pope  a  reversion 
of  benefices  and  church  dignities. 
In  1356,  Wycliffe  began  his  career 
as  fin  ecclesiastical  reformer,  by 
writing  his  treatise,  called,  "  The 
last  Ages  of  the  Church."  In  1365, 
the  pope  baring  demanded  the 
arrears  of  the  tribute  known  as 
"  Peter's  pence,"  it  was  refused  by 
the  Parliament,  and  Wycliffe 
strenuously  supported  this  resist- 
ance to  the  demand.  But  there 
wag  something  more  formidable  to 
the  papal  authority,  and  to  the 
system  which  was  founded  upon  it, 
than  the  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
There  was  a  public  opinion  forming, 
which,  before  the  circulation  of 
books  by  printing,  and  with  the 
imperfect    communication    of   one 

district  with  another,  was  diffused  Fnmci«ui,  or  uny  fiUt. 

in  a  very  rema^able  way  through 

the  country.  A  general  feeling  began  to  spread  that  the  church  digmtaries, 
and  the  religious  orders,  were  more  intent  upon  their  own  aggrandisemmt, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  own  luxury,  than  the  upholding  of  the  faith 
and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  The  maaa  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
essentials  of  religion,  though  they  bowed  before  its  forms.  In  the 
uniTCrsities  there  were  young  men  who  were  like  Chaucer's  clerk: 


To  such  the  covert  licentiousness  of  the  monks,  and  the  open  profligacy  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  was  a  deep  humiliation.  They  went  forth,  each  to  his  small 
country  cure,  to  speak  of  a  holier  religion  than  belonged  to  the  worship  of 
reUcB,  or  the  purchase  of  indulgences.  The  Sumptnours,  who  were  the  ministers 
of  the  extortions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  Pardoners,  who  hawked 
about  dispensations  for  sin,  were  their  especial  avereion.  The  satire  of  Chaucer 
was  a  reflection  of  the  prevailing  estimate  of  the  Monk,  "  full,  fat,  and  in  good 
point;"  of  the  Friar,  "a  wanton  and  a  merry ;"  of  the  Sumptnour,  who 
thought  "a  man's  soul  was  in  bis  purse  ;  "  of  the  Pardoner,  with  his  wallet 
"full  of  pardon  come  from  Bome  all  hob."  In  their  sermonB,  secular  priests 
now  freely  quoted  the  holy  scriptures,  in  the  common  tongue  ;  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  work  which  their  great  leader  "Wycliffe,  the  honoured  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford,  was  preparing — ^the  translation  into  Eogliah  of  Christ's 
Testament.  His  citation  for  heresy  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  III.  was  the 
tribute  to  his  importance.    In  a  few  years  the  preaching  of  Wycliffe  and  hia 
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discipleB  would  go  through  the  land,  scBttering  the  coiruptionB  of  the  Chorcb 
with  a  power  that  for  a  time  seemed  likely  to  shake  the  whole  &bric  of  society. 
Tbe  age  was  not  ripe  for  the  great  Beformation  that  then  seemed  impending. 
But  out  of  Wjcliffe's  rectory  of  Lutterworth  seeds  were  to  he  borne  upon 
the  wind,  which  would  abide  in  the  earth  till  thej  sprang  up  into  the  stately 
growth  of  other  centuries. 
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